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PREFACE   TO  FIRST  EDITION. 


Tras  volume  is  designed  to  set  forth  in  the  simplest  possible 
manner,  the  fundamental  facts  concerning  present  practice  in 
electrical  power  transmission. 

Busy  men  have  little  time  to  spend  in  discussing  theories  of 
which  the  practical  results  are  known,  or  in  following  the 
derivation  of  formulaj  which  no  one  disputes.  The  author  has 
therefore  endeavored,  in  introducing  such  theoretical  consid- 
erations as  are  necessary,  to  explain  them  in  the  most  direct 
way  practicable;  using  proximate  methods  of  proof  when  pre- 
cise and  general  ones  would  lead  to  mathematical  complica- 
tions without  altering  the  conclusion  for  the  purpose  in  hand, 
and  stating  only  the  results  of  investigation  when  the  processes 
are  undesirably  complicated. 

In  ^Titing  of  a  many-sided  and  rapidly  changing  art,  it  is 
impossible  in  a  finite  compass  to  cover  all  the  phases  of  the 
subject  or  to  prophesy  the  modifications  that  time  will  bring 
forth;  hence,  the  epoch  of  this  work  is  the  present  and  the 
point  of  view  chosen  is  that  of  the  man,  engineer  or  not,  who 
desires  to  know  what  can  be  accomplished  by  electrical  powxr 
transmission,  and  by  what  processes  the  work  is  planned  and 
carried  out.  This  treatment  is  not  without  value  to  the  stu- 
dent who  wishes  to  couple  his  investigations  of  electrical 
theory  with  its  application  in  the  hands  of  engineers,  and  puts 
the  facts  regarding  a  very  great  and  important  development  of 
applied  electricity  in  the  possession  of  the  general  readcj*. 

Such  apparatus  as  is  described  is  intended  to  be  typirjal  of 
the  methods  used,  rather  than  representative  or  any  p?irticalr-r 
scheme  of  manufacture  or  fashion  in  design.  These  last 
change  almost  from  month  to  month,  while  the  ^»;e^ieriil  con- 
ditions remain  fairly  stable,  and  the  underlying  prmciples  are 
of  permanent  value. 

January,  1897. 


PREFACE  TO  FOURTH  EDITION. 


In  the  three  years  which  have  elapsed  since  the  third  edition 
of  this  work  went  to  press,  there  have  been  very  few  sensational 
changes  in  electric  power  transmission.  Plants  have  multiplied 
and  higher  voltages  have  become  common  without  any  radical 
innovations  in  general  practice.  There  has  been  very  con- 
siderable improvement  in  station  accessories  and  in  details  of 
construction,  especially  of  the  line.  The  resources  of  the  art 
with  respect  to  distribution  of  energy  for  various  purposes  are 
steadily  growing  richer,  much  apparatus  special  a  few  years 
since  has  become  standardized,  and  altogether  the  aggregate 
of  minor  changes  has  made  a  new  edition  imperative.  It  has 
been  needful  to  devote  some  special  attention  to  the  important 
accessory  apparatus  of  which  modern  stations  are  full,  and  to 
make  use  of  considerable  new  material  of  a  more  general  sort, 
as  well  as  to  eliminate  some  descriptive  matter  which  had  to 
do  with  things  which  are  obsolete  and  without  historical  im- 
portance. It  has  now  become  a  hopeless  task  to  keep  track 
of  10,000  volt  plants  which  are  at  present  utterly  commonplace, 
so  that  in  retaining  merely  as  a  matter  of  general  interest,  a  list 
of  high  voltage  transmission  plants,  nothing  under  20,000  volts 
is  included.  This  fact  expresses  better  than  words  the  trend 
of  recent  advances  in  the  art. 

September,  l^QS^^ 
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CHAPTER  r. 

ELEMENTARY    PRINCIPLES. 

It  has  long  l^een  the  fashion  to  speak  of  what  we  are 
pleased  to  call  electricity  as  a  mysterious  "force,"  and  to 
attribute  to  everything  connected  with  it  occult  characteristics 
better  suited  to  mediaeval  wizardry  than  to  modem  science. 
This  unhappy  condition  of  affairs  has.  in  the  main,  come  about 
thnjugh  the  indistinctness  of  some  of  our  fundamental  ideas 
and  inexactitude  in  expressing  them. 

To  s|)eak  specifically,  there  has  been,  even  in  the  minds 
and  writin<*:s  of  some  who  ought  to  know  better,  a  tendency 
toward  confusing  the  extremely  hazy  individuality  of  '* elec- 
tricity" with  the  sharply  defined  properties  of  electrical 
energy'.  We  have  been  so  overrun  by  theories  of  electricity, 
two-fluid,  one-fluid,  and  non-fluid  —  by  electrically  '* charged" 
atoms  and  duj)lex  ethers,  that  we  have  well-nigh  forgotten  the 
very  great  uncertainty  as  to  the  concrete  existence  of  elec- 
tricity itself.  Even  admitting  it  to  be  an  entity,  it  most 
assuredly  is  not  a  force,  mysterious  or  otherwise,  l^^lectrical 
force  theie  is,  and  electrical  energy  there  is,  and  with  them 
we  can  freely  experiment,  but  for  most  practical  purposes 
** electricity"  is  merely  the  numerical  factor  connecting  the 
two.  It  is  related  to  electrical  energy  nuich  as  that  other 
hypothetical  fluid  "caloric"  was  supj)ose(l  to  be  related  to 
heat  energ>\  The  analogy  is  not  absolutely  exact,  but  it 
nevertheless  summarizes  the  real  facts  in  the  case. 

The  day  has  j)assed  wherein  we  were  at  liberty  to  think  of 
"electricity"  as  flowing  through  a  material  tube  or  as  plas- 


T-rrr:  Lz^'.z.  r.r-i:r^^  I:ke  i  ■:•  i:    :  r^iii.:      T:.-r  ihdiigi?  with  which 
-•z  :^v*-  L  -^  :■■   i«il  iTr  :ir  Vi^lu*  ficv.'rs   of   electrical 

h  >  :'.r  7.:r:»rse  •:  :'r-i-   :':^T:c^r  :*   :r^^:  ••:  that  fomi  of 

^i.-^Tsy  -:.;.:-  v%v   le:.: :  .i:_;^:c  t-lt-::r!.-iil.  v.    Li^scuss  its  relation 

•r.fr  :  r::.?  ^f  er.vr^y  ii.!   >  ::>:-  .. :   :r;e  transformations 

'>\'ru£L'..z  "'rsily.  •-  .-iVr  -^  !•- "'rr  c:  i"ine  work.  The 
-tLtt-^.-  f  i  :.•  •  :y  i:  ar.y  ::.  ii.rr.:  r-: :  r?srr.:s  ::>  inherent  capacity 
:  r  1  Ll^  ■»-  rk  •:'  >  ::.e  ?-. r:  -r.  ::lrr  ":>«i:e>.  This,  however, 
:..--:  :.  •  >:•  rs.  ":r^^^v•.i  :is  :!:.:'".}-li.£  :Li:  ihe  aforesaid  energy 
>  !!:.-I>^:  Iv  •  :r  :* -aer  ••:  -tiliziiii: ::.  We  rr.av  or  mav  not  be 
i*  >  :  r!:.:!  y  ::  :"  a  :vir.:Act  iT  vj".  irr  i:«>ssible  conditions. 
A-  a:_  t-X3::.:->.  :Aki^  :ho  ".as>:ve  -K-riirh:  of  a  pile  driver. 
Ra:-'-:  :•:  ::>  :V.-  Lei^h:  i:  yv«<i>''*sso<  i  v>er:ain  a::"iount  of  graW- 
:a::  i.il  e:.ern"  —  a  ;•»>-=:":■:'.:"»-  -.:  .:.:r.z  'useful  work.  This 
er.err^"  i-  :cr.'>  rsrl'.v  u:.e::.:\  vv:  s::.;  ir:x*ars  onlv  as  a  stress 
■'I.  The  >■-::•:•  rir.i:  r  :v  a:::  fri-.i-Tv.  rk.  Ur-iier  these  cir- 
i  .:r..-:a!:i-t^,  whorv::.   :hr  cr.errv*  i-x:>:s  in  sialic  form,  it   is 

_  •  ■  .  ^ 

N  ■^-  lo:  :V.o  wokh:  :,sl:  .-»:.•  \\::h  >\\-::':Iy  gathering  velocity 
::  -:rlke>  :ho  i-ilo  :i:^:  :  -os  wv  rk  •.::•■:.  i:.  se::Iiiig  it  deep  into 
:r.v  :..::.  Tho  oneriiy  viv.e  :•■  :r.v  M  '\v  c-f  The  jrntving  weight, 
oi-rrr^-  rf  !r.'  ::■  n  \i\  i-:her  w:«r;>.  :>  c^l>;  ti '.<:;>.  But  at  the 
U::  ::.  .f  i:>  :Vj1  ihe  weUh:  s::l;  has  ivioniial  energy  with 
rvrVri-^v-e  ;o  j^  •::::>  Iv'vw  i:,  and  we  realize  this  as  the  pile 
seu'ii-s  1  'wer  a!u:  each  >::i\\>*^:\  e  b!.^w  Ix'-vvnies  n^.ore  forceful. 
A:  si'v.r  TV*!!;!  WO  aT\^  -.ivaKo  :.:r:her  !*>  v.Tilize  the  fall,  and 
have  Th.o!.  rt\'ulu\i  :he  ii:v/.:  *k  \\w  c.wilrr.Ki  energj-  in  this  par- 
Tirv.iar  i'a<*^. 

We  iDusT  r.»'T  i*>n^^!.  h^nvever,  tha:  each  tinie  the  weight 
was  lif:i\t.  work  had  :«'  K^  Kio::e  aains!  cravitation  to  give  the 
weiiiht  its  ]v^i:n  of  va:i:a^^  with  tw;xv:  ;o  available  energy. 
This  \v,.rk  was  pn^haMy  o.vvu^  by  ;:::I:i:r*g  the  energy  of 
expandins:  s:oa:n  —in  other  wonis.  ;he  energy  of  the  steam 
was  trails! oriiu>l  thnnisih  doi:\i;  work  on  ihe  piston  into  kinetic 
eneri^-  of  the  latter,  whieh.  thn^nsrli  dvv.ns:  work  against  gravi- 
tativ»n.  h.-^s  Ixvn  enabK\i  a^ra*:;  :o  rwippear  as  the  energy-  of 
a  fallini:  Knly.  and  to  Ao  work  on  the  driven  pile.     And  back 
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of  the  steam  energy  is  the  heat  energy,  by  which  work  is 
done  on  the  water  in  the  boiler,  and  yet  back  of  this  the  chemi- 
cal energy  of  the  coal,  transformed  into  heat  energy  and  doing 
work  on  the  minute  particles  of  iron  in  the  boiler,  for  we  know 
that  heat  is  a  species  of  kinetic  energy. 

Kven  the  work  done  on  our  pile  is  not  permitted  to  go  un- 
transforaied  into  energ}\  Part  is  transformed  into  heat  energy 
through  friction  and  compression  of  the  pile,  part  through  fric- 
tion of  the  water,  and  part  raises  ripples  that  may  Hft  against 
gravity  chips  and  pebbles  on  a  neighboring  shore.  Other  frac- 
tions go  into  the  vibrational  energy  of  sound;  into  heating  the 
weight  so  that  it  gives  out  warmth  —  radiant  energy  —  to  the 
hand  when  held  near  it  and  to  the  surrounding  air;  and  into 
electrical  work  done  on  the  weight  and  neighboring  objects,  for 
tile  weight  unquestionably  receives  a  minute  amount  of  elec- 
trical energy  at  each  blow.  Thus,  a  comparatively  simple 
mechanical  process  involves  a  long  series  of  transformations 
of    energy. 

A'o  energy  is  ever  created  or  destroyed^  it  merely  is  changed 
ill  form  to  reappear  elsewhere,  and  work  done  is  the  link 
bet\\Ten  one  form  of  energy  and  another.  And  we  may  lay 
tl«>Nvii  another  law  of  almost  as  serious  import:  No  form  of 
f^^ergy  is  ever  transformed  completely  into  any  other. 

^n  the  contrary,  the  general  rule  is  that  with  each  transfor- 
"^ation  several  kinds  of  energy  appear  in  varying  amounts,  and 
ftniong  them  we  may  always  reckon  heat.  The  object  of  any 
transformation  is  usually  a  single  form  of  energy,  hence  practi- 
^^*ly  no  such  thing  as  perfectly  efficient  transformation  can  be 
^*^tained.  The  energy  by-products  for  the  most  part  cannot 
"^  utilized  and  are  frittered  away  in  useless  work  or  in  storing 
^P  kinds  of  potential  energy  that  cannot  be  employed. 

J^he  greatest  loss  is  in  heat,  which  is  dissipated  in  various 
^'^ys  and  cannot  be  recovered.  The  presence  of  unutilized 
^^t  always  denotes  waste  of  energy. 

From  what  has  gone  before,  we  can  readily  appreciate  that 
^'hen  we  do  work  with  the  object  of  rendering  available  a 
P^iticular  kind  of  energy,  the  method  must  be  intelligently 
elected,  else  there  will  result  useless  by-products  of  energy 
^«ich  will  seriously  lower  the  efficiency  of  the  operation. 
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Whenever  possible  we  utilize  potential  energy  already  exist- 
ing in  securing  a  transformation.  Thus  if  heat  is  wanted,  the 
easiest  way  of  getting  it  is  to  burn  coal,  and  to  allow  its  energy 
to  become  kinetic  as  heat.  If  we  want  mechanical  work  done, 
we  set  heat  energy  to  work  in  the  most  efficient  way  practi- 
cable. If  electrical  energy  is  desired,  we  set  the  energy  of 
steam  to  revolving  the  armature  of  a  dynamo.  If  the  right 
method  of  transformation  is  not  chosen,  nmch  of  the  energy 
will  turn  up  in  forms  that  we  do  not  want  or  cannot  utilize. 
Burning  coal  is  a  very  bad  way  of  getting  sound,  just  as  play- 
ing a  comet  is  but  a  poor  means  of  getting  heat,  although  a 
fire  does  produce  a  trifling  amount  of  sound,  and  a  comet  by 
continual  vibration  must  be  warmed  to  a  minute  degree. 

These  seem,  and  perhaps  are,  extreme  instances,  but  when 
we  realize  that,  somewhat  to  the  discredit  of  human  ingenuity, 
less  than  one-twentieth  of  the  electrical  energy  supplied  to  an 
incandescent  lamp  appears  in  the  form  of  light,  the  comparison 
becomes  grimly  suggestive. 

Understanding  now  that  in  order  to  obtain  energy  in  any 
given  form  (such  as  electrical),  particular  methods  of  transfor- 
mation nmst  be  used  in  order  to  secure  anything  like  efficiency, 
we  may  look  a  little  more  closely  at  various  types  of  energy  to 
discover  the  characteristics  that  may  indicate  efficient  methods 
of  transformation,  particularly  as  regards  electrical  energy. 

Speaking  broadly,  one  may  divide  energy  into  three  classes: 

1st.  Those  forms  of  energy  which  have  to  do  with  move- 
ments of,  or  strains  in,  masses  of  matter.  In  this  class  may 
be  included  the  ordinary  forms  of  kinetic  energy  of  moving 
bodies  and  the  like. 

2d.  Those  which  are  concerned  with  movements  of,  or 
strains  in,  the  molecules  and  atoms  of  which  material  bodies 
are  composed.  In  this  class  we  may  reckon  heat,  latent  and 
specific  heats,  energy  of  gases,  and  perhaps  chemical  energy. 

3d.  All  forms  of  energy  which  have  to  do  with  strains  which 
can  exist  outside  of  ordinary  matter,  i.e.,  every  kind  of  radiant 
energy  and  presumably  electrical  energy. 

These  classes  are  not  absolutely  distinct;  for  example,  we 
do  not  know  the  relation  of  chemical  energy  to  the  third  class, 
nor  of  gravitational  energy  to  any  class,  but  such  a  division 
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serves  to  keep  clearly  in  our  minds  the  kind  of  actions  to 
which  our  attention  is  to  l)e  directed. 

It  is  only  within  the  past  few  years  that  we  have  been  able 
with  any  certainty  to  classify  electrical  energy,  and  even  now 
much  remains  to  be  learned.     For  a  very  long  while  it  has 
been  known  that  light,  i.e.,  luminous  energy,  must  be  propa- 
gated through  a  medium  quite  distinct  from  ordinary  matter 
SLnd  possessing   certain   remarkable   properties.     It  was   well 
known   that    luminous    energy    is    transferred    through    this 
medium  by  vibratory  or  wave  motion.     Even  the  period  of 
the  \ibrations  and  the  lengths  of  the  waves  were  accurately 
measured,  and  from  these  and  similar  measurements  it  has 
been  possible   to   classify   the  mechanical  properties  of  this 
medium,  universally  called  **the  ether,"  until  we  really  know 
more  about  them  than  about  the  properties  of  many  kinds  of 
ordinary  matter  —  a  number  of  the  rare  metals,  for  example. 
The  next  important  step  was  the  discovery,  verified  in  the 
most  thorough  manner,  that  what  had  been  known  as  radiant 
heat,  such  as  we  get  from  the  sun  or  any  very  hot  body,  Is 
really  energy  of  the  same  kind  as  light.     That  is,  it  was  found 
to  be  energy  of  wave  motion  of  precisely  the  same  character 
and  in  the  same  medium,  differing  only  in  frequency  and  wave 
length.  It  also  has  turned  out  in  similar  fashion  that  what 
had  been  called  ''actinic"  rays,  that  are  active  in  attacking  a 
photographic  plate  and  producing  some  other  kinds  of  chemi- 
cal action,  are  oidy  light  rays  of  shorter  wave  length  than 
usual,  and  so  ordinarily  invisible  to  the  eye. 

So  much  having  been  ascertained,  it  became  clear  that 
instead  of  three  kinds  of  energy  —  ''heat,  light,  and  actinism," 
we  were  really  dealing  with  only  one  —  radiant  energy,  vibrat- 
ing energy  in  the  ether,  varying  in  effect  jus  it  varies  in  fre- 
quency. Speaking  in  an  approximate  way,  such  wave  energy 
has  a  fretpiency  of  six  hundred  thousand  billion  vibrations  per 
second  and  a  velocity  of  propagation  of  about  a  hundred  and 
eighty-five  thousand  miles  per  second,  so  that  each  wave  is 
not  far  from  one  fifty-thousandth  of  an  inch  long.  These 
dimensions  are  true  of  light  waves;  chemical  action  can  be 
produced  by  waves  of  half  the  length,  while  so-called  heat 
rays  may  be  composed  of  waves  two  or  three  times  as  long  as 
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those  of  light.  Such  figures  arc  startling,  but  they  can  be 
verified  with  an  accuracy  greater  than  that  of  ordinary 
mechanical  measurements. 

We  see  that  this  radiant  energy  is  capable  of  producing 
various  disturbances  perceptible  to  our  senses,  such  as  chemi- 
cal action,  light,  and  heat,  and  that  these  different  effects 
simply  correspond  to  waves  of  energy  having  different  fre- 
quencies and  wave  lengths.  This  being  so,  it  is  not  unnatural 
to  suppose  that  at  still  different  frequencies  other  effects 
might  be  noted.  This  idea  gains  fiu'ther  probability  from  the 
experimental  fact  that  waves  of  very  different  frequency 
traverse  the  ether  wnth  precisely  the  same  velocity,  showing  no 
signs  of  slowing  down  or  dying  out,  so  that  there  seems  to  be 
no  natural  limit  to  their  length. 

During  the  past  half  dozen  years  it  has  been  clearly  shown 
that  "radiant  energy"  is  capable  of  producing  profound 
electrical  disturbances,  such  as  violent  oscillations  of  electrical 
energy  in  conducting  bodies,  and  that  these  effects  exist  what- 
ever the  frequency  of  the  ether  waves  concerned.  This  verj' 
important  fact  was  clearly  foreseen  by  Maxwell  more  than 
twenty  years  ago,  regarding  light,  and  his  prediction  has  been 
thoroughly  verified  through  the  persistent  researches  of  the 
late  Professor  Hertz  and  others. 

This  discovery  is  often  expressed  by  saying  that  radiant 
energy  is  an  electro-magnetic  disturbance,  or  that  light  is  one 
kind  of  electrical  action.  It  is  more  strictly  accurate  to  say 
that  radiant  energy,  just  as  it  produces  chemical  disturbances 
on  the  photographic  plate,  affects  the  eye  as  light,  and  material 
bodies  as  heat,  is  also  capable  of  producing  electrical  effects 
when  transferred  to  the  proper  media.  Most  of  our  experi- 
ments on  its  electrical  effects  have  been  performed  with  waves 
many  thousand  times  longer  than  those  of  light,  but  their  gen- 
eral character  has  proved  to  be  exactly  the  same. 

A  given  substance  may  be  differently  related  to  waves  of 
radiant  energy  of  different  lengths,  but  the  phenomena  are 
still  essentially  the  same.  For  instance,  a  plat«  of  hard 
nibber  is  thoroughly  opaque  to  waves  of  a  length  correspond- 
ing to  light,  but  is  quite  transparent  to  those  of  considerabl}- 
greater   length,   such   as    can    produce    thermal   or   electrical 
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pffects.  A  plate  of  alum  will  let  through  light  waves  and  very 
long  waves,  but  will  stop  most  of  those  which  are  efficient  in 
pnxluciiig  heat.  A  thick  sheet  of  metal  is  quite  opaque  to  all 
kno^^^l  waves  of  radiant  energy.  Hence  the  fact  noted  long 
ago  by  Maxwell,  that  all  good  conductors  are  opaque  to  light, 
although  the  converse  is  not  true. 

The  substance  of  all  this  is,  that  the  same  sort  of  disturl> 
ance  in  the  ether  which  produces  light  is  also  competent  to  set 
up  electrical  actions  in  material  bodies,  and  conversely,  such 
actions  may  and  do  produce  corresponding  disturbances  in  the 
ether,  which  are  thus  transferred  to  other  bodies.  Such  a 
transference  corresponds  to  all  that  we  know  concerning  the 
velocity  with  which  electrical  and  electro-magnetic  disturb- 
ances pass  from  body  to  body.  It  is  equally  certain  that  this 
velocity  totally  transcends  anything  we  could  hope  to  obtain 
from  bodies  having  the  dynamical  properties  of  ordinary 
matter,  while  it  does  fit  exactly  the  dynamical  properties  of 
the  ether. 

We  are  thus  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  when  an  electrical 
current,  as  we  say,  "passes  along*'  a  wire,  whatever  a  *' cur- 
rent "may  be,  it  is  not  simply  transferred  from  molecule  to 
molecule  in  the  wire  as  sound  or  heat  would  be,  but  that  there 
^^  an  immensely  rapid  transfer  of  energy  in  the  neighboring 
^thpf  that  reaches  all  pohits  of  the  wire  almost  sinuiltaneously. 
It  takes  a  measurable  time  for  the  electrical  energy  to  reach 
atid  utilize  the  centre  of  the  wire,  although  its  progress  along 
the  surface,  thanks  to  the  free  ether  outside,  is  enormously 
rapid. 

ThiLs  takes  place  what  is  generally  called  a  "flow  of  elor- 

tnVity"  along  the  wire.     Looking  at  the  process  more  closely, 

the  nearest  approach  to  flow  is  the  transfer  of  energy  along 

the  wire  by  means  of  stre.sse^s  in  the  ether  which  in  turn  sot  u]) 

strains  in  the  matter  alcmg  their  course. 

Whenever  we  cause  in  matter  the  particular  stress  which  we 
call  electromotive  force  for  lack  of  a  more  exact  name,  the 
resultnig  strain  is  electrification,  and  if  the  stress  be  applies! 
at  one  point  of  a  conducting  body,  the  strain  is  immediately 
transferred  to  other  points  by  the  stresses  and  strains  in  the 
surrounding  ether.     Wherever  this  transference  of  strain  exists 
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we  have  an  electrical  current,  although  this  name  is  generally 
reserved  for  those  cases  in  which  there  exists  a  perceptible 
transference  of  energy  by  the  means  aforesaid.  If  the  condi- 
tions are  such  that  energy  nmst  be  steadily  supplied  to  keep 
up  the  electromotive  stress,  we  have  such  a  state  of  things  as 
we  find  in  a  closed  circuit  containing  a  batt<>ry. 

To  cause  such  a  flow  of  energy  we  mast  first  find  means  of 
setting  up  electromotive  stress  cajmble  of  being  propagated 
through  the  ether.  Now  atoms  and  molecules  arc  the  only 
handles  by  which  we  can  get  hold  of  the  ether.  Only  in  so 
far  as  we  can  work  through  them  can  we  do  work  on  the 
ether. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  cannot  do  work  of  any  kind  on  the 
molecules  of  a  body  without  setting  up  electrical  stresses  of 
some  sort.  In  most  cases  of  mechanical  work,  which  in  the 
main  j)roduces  stress  on  the  molecules  only  by  strains  in 
the  mass,  the  energy  appears  mainly  as  heat,  and  is  only  inci- 
dentally electrical,  as  for  instance  the  energy  wasted  in  a 
heated  journal. 

When,  however,  by  any  device  we  do  work  more  directly  on 
the  molecules  of  a  body,  or  on  the  atoms  which  compose  the 
molecules,  we  are  more  than  likely  to  transform  much  of  this 
work  into  electrical  energy.  As  a  rough  example  of  the  two 
kinds  of  action  just  mentioned,  pounding  a  body  heats  it  with- 
out causing  any  considerable  electrification,  while  on  the  other 
hand  rubbing  it  rather  gently,  sets  up  a  considerable  electrifica- 
tion without  heating  it  noticeably. 

In  fact,  for  many  centuries,  friction  was  the  only  known 
method  of  causing  electrification.  Later,  as  is  well  known,  it 
was  discovered  that  certain  sorts  of  chemical  action,  which  has 
to  do  directly  with  interchanges  of  energy  between  molecules, 
were  very  j)otent  in  electrical  effects.  With  this  discovery 
came  the  abilitv  to  deal  with  stead v  transfers  of  electrical 
energy  in  considerable  amount  (electric  currents),  instead  of 
the  relatively  slight  and  transitory  effects  previously  known 
(electrification,  *'fricti(mal"  electricity). 

To  clear  up  the  real  nature  of  this  difference  it  is  well  to 
consider  what  we  mean  by  saying  that  a  body  is  electrified,  or 
has  an  electrical  charge.     In  other  words,  what  is  electrifica- 
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tion?  Not  very  many  years  ago  this  question  would  have 
been  answered  by  saying  that  a  quantity  of  a  substance,  posi- 
tive electricity  (or  negative  as  the  case  might  be),  had  been 
communicated  to  the  body  in  (juestion;  that  this  remarkable 
substance  could  reside  only  at  the  surface  of  the  body  and 
was  able  to  produce  in  surrounding  Ixxlies  exactly  an  equal 
quantity  of  negative  electricity;  that  this  *' charge"  of  elec- 
tricity would  repel  another  ** charge"  of  the  same  substance 
placed  near  it,  or  attract  a  charge  of  its  opi^site,  the  other 
substance  called  negative  electricity;  and  much  more  to  the 
same  effect.  All  this  was  a  very  convenient  hypothesis  —  it 
explained,  after  a  fashion,  the  common  facts  and  enabled 
investigators  to  discover  many  important  electrical  relations 
and  laws.  But  it  expressed  nmch  more  than  there  was  any 
reason  to  know.  From  the  standpoint  of  our  modem  doc- 
trines of  energy,  electrification  is  a  very  different  thing. 

Let  an  electromotive  stress  (from  whatever  source)  be 
applied  to  a  body,  a  metallic  sphere  for  example,  long  enough 
to  transfer  to  it  a  finite  amount  of  energy.  This  energy 
appears  as  stresses  and  strains  in  the  ether  everywhere  about 
the  bodv  under  consideration  and  thence  extends  to  the  mole- 
Allies  and  atoms  of  neighboring  bodies,  causing  "induced 
charges."  It  is  as  if  one  were  to  fill  a  box  with  jelly,  and  then 
pull  or  push  or  twist  a  rod  embedded  in  its  centre.  The 
result  would  be  strains  in  the  rod,  the  jelly,  and  the  box,  and  in 
a  jrenoral  way  the  total  stress  on  the  box  would  equal  that  on 
tlu"  rod.  By  projx^r  means  we  could  detect  the  strain  all 
^^Mijih  the  substance  of  the  jelly,  but  most  easily  by  its  varia- 
tions fn)ni  place  to  place. 

We  do  not  know  exactly  what  sort  of  a  strain  in  our  ether 
jelly  is  produced  by  electromotive  stress,  but  we  do  know  that 

« 

It  possesses  the  (luality  of  cndcdncss,  so  that  the  strains  in 
the  matter  concerned,  i.e.,  in  the  ball  and  surrounding  bodies, 
sre  ecjual  and  opposite. 

In  fact,  the  two  '*  charges  ^^  are  in  effect  the  two  ends  of  the 
^anie  strain  in  the  ether.  They  appear  to  us  to  })e  real  attri- 
butes of  the  two  opposed  surfaces,  because  at  these  surfaces 
(he  dynamical  constants,  such  as  density,  elasticity,  etc.,  of 
the  medium  through  which  the  strain  is  propagated,  change 
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in  value,  and  differences  in  slate  of  strain  there  become  physi- 
cally manifest. 

In  electric  currents  we  have  a  very  different  state  of  things. 
The  energy  supplied  by  the  electromotive  stress,  instead  of 
becoming  potential  as  electrostatic  strain,  and  producing 
"charge,"  does  work  and  is  transformed  into  other  kinds  of 
energy,  thermal  or  chemical,  mechanical  or  luminous. 

When  a  stress  of  whatever  kind  is  applied  to  a  body,  only  a 
limited  amount  of  energy  can  be  transferred  by  it  so  long  as 
the  energy  remains  potential.  Thus,  in  our  box  of  jelly  before 
referred  to,  a  twist  of  given  intensity  applied  to  the  stick,  as 
for  instance  by  a  string  wound  around  it  and  pulled  by  a  given 
weight,  can  only  transfer  energy  until  the  stresses  produced  in 
the  jelly  come  to  an  equilibrium  with  it.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
the  box  were  filled  with  water  and  the  stick  were  the  axle  of  a 
sort  of  paddle  wheel,  the  very  same  intensity  of  twist  could  go 
on  communicating  energy  to  the  water  as  long  as  one  chose 
to  apply  the  necessary  work. 

This  roughly  expresses  the  difference  between  electric 
charge  and  electric  current,  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of 
energy.  An  electromotive  stress  applied  to  a  wire  charges  it 
and  then  the  transfer  of  energy  ceases.  If  the  same  stress  be 
ai)plied  under  conditions  that  allow  work  to  be  done  by  it, 
energy  will  be  transferred  so  long  as  the  stress  is  kept  up.  In 
an  open  electric  circuit  we  have  a  charge  as  the  result  of  elec- 
tromotive stress.  When  the  circuit  is  closed,  i.e.,  when  a 
continuous  medium  is  furnished  on  which  work  can  be  done, 
we  have  an  electric  current.  The  amount  of  this  work  and 
the  flow  of  electrical  energy  that  prcxhices  it  depend  on  the 
nature  of  the  circuit.  Certain  substances,  especially  the 
metals,  and  of  metals  nota])ly  copper  and  silver,  permit  a 
ready  continuous  transfer  of  energy  in  and  about  thenu  Such 
substances  are  called  good  conductors.  The  real  transfer 
of  energy  takes  place  ultimately  via  the  ether,  but  its  amoimt 
is  limited  by  the  amount  and  character  of  the  matter  through 
which  work  can  be  done. 

Whenever  the  strains  in  the  ether,  such  as  we  recognize  in 
connection  with  electrical  charge,  shift  through  space  as  when 
a  current  is  flowing,  other  strains  bearing  a  certain  relation 
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to  the  clirection  of  flow  are  made  manifest.  Where  there 
is  a  rapid  and  intense  flow  of  energy,  these  strains  art  very 
great  and  imix)rtAnt  compared  with  any  electrostatic  strains 
that  exist  outside  the  conducting  circuit.  In  other  cases  they 
may  be  quite  insi^ificant.  These  strains  are  electro-magnetic, 
and  with  them  we  have  to  do  almost  exclusively  in  practical 
electrical  engineering.  They  appear  wherever  there  is  a  moving 
electrical  strain,  whether  produced  by  moving  a  charged  body 
or  causing  the  charge  ufX)n  a  body  to  move. 

Both  kinds  of  strains  exist  in  radiant  energy,  as  in  other 
cases  of  flowing  energy.  The  stresses  in  electro-magnetic 
energ}'  are  at  right  angles  both  to  the  electrostatic  stresses 
and  to  the  direction  of  their  motion  or  flow.     If,  for  example. 


Fiti.  1.  Fni.  J. 

we  liave  a  flow  of  electrical  encr«;y  in  a  straight  wire  (Fig.  1), 
the  electro-magnetic  stresses  are  in  circles  about  it. 

If  A  be  a  wire  in  which  the  flow  of  energy  is  straight  down 
into  the  paper,  the  electro-magnetic  stresses  are  in  circles  in 
the  direction  shown  by  the  arrow  heads.  If  the  wire  be  bent 
into  a  ring  (Fig.  2),  with  the  current  flowing  in  the  din^'tion  of 
the  arrows,  then  the  electro-magnetic  stresses  will  be  (follow- 
nig  Fig.  1)  in  such  direction  as  to  pass  downward  through  the 
paf>er  inside  the  ring. 

These  electro-magnetic  stresses  constitute  what  we  call  a 
magnetic  field  outside  the  wire.  The  intensity  of  this  field  can 
be  increased  by  increasing  the  flow  of  energy  in  the  desired 
region  in  the  systematic  way  suggested  by  Fig.  2.  If,  for 
example,  we  join  a  number  of  rings  like  Fig.  2  into  a  spiral 
coil  showTi  in  section  in  Fig.  3,  in  which  the  current  flows 
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downward  inlo  the  pa|>cr  in  the  lower  edge  of  the  spiral, 
there  will  be  produced  a  iiia^etic  field  in  whirh  the  stresses 
have  the  dlreetioii  sh<)wn  !>y  the  arrows.  Such  a  spiral  eonsli- 
tutea  a  fi^eimiiic  magnet,  and  if  suspended  so  as  to  he  free 
to  move  would  take  up  a  north  and  south  position  with  its 
right-hand  end  toward  the  north.  In  and  about  the  spiral 
there  cxist-s  a  magnetic  "field  of  force,"  which  is  merely  another 
way  of  saying  that  the  ether  there  is  under  electro-magnetic 
stress.  Its  condition  of  strain  is  closely  analogous  to  that 
alntut  an  electrified  body,  ami,  as  in  that  case,  there  is  no 
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work  done  on  the  ether  after  tlie  strains  are  once  established, 
since  the  energy  then  becomes  iM)tenlial.  While  this  is  bcinft 
accomplished,  work  is  done  just  as  when  a  body  is  charged. 

If,  now,  setting  up  such  an  electro-magnetic  field  requires 
eiierg>-  to  be  sjK'nt  by  causing  ii  crurrciit  to  flow  in  the  spiral, 
we  shfmlil  natuinlly  export  timt  if  the  same  field  could  be  set 
U|)  by  extraneous  moans,  energy  woulil  momentarily  be  spent 
on  the  .spiral  in  ])rodnfiiig  stresses  and  strains  similar  to  those 
that  set  up  the  (.rigiiuil  field.  Thi.s  is  found  to  Ix!  so,  the 
pnx'e.ss  working  backwanl  iis  well  as  forward. 

If,  for  example,  we  have  two  rings  (Fig.  .4),  and  by  sending 
a  current  around  one,  transfer  energy  to  (he  nialium  outside 
it.  this  energy  will  set  up  an  electromotive  stress  in  the  other 
ring.  The  direction  of  this  stress  is  not  at  once  ob\-ious,  but 
we  can  get  a  very  clear  idea  of  it  by  considering  the  work 
done.  If  current  is  started  in  A  (Fig.  4),  in  the  direction 
shown,  oloctn)- magnetic  stresses  are  pntduced  in  the  direction 
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of  the  arrow  C  If  these  are  to  do  work  on  B,  the  electro- 
motive stress  in  the  latter  cannot  have  such  a  direction  as  to 
set  up  on  its  own  account  a  magnetic  field  that  would  assist 
that  of  A  J  otherwise  we  could  increase  the  field  indefinitely 
T^ithout  added  expenditure  of  energy.  Therefore,  the  electro- 
motive stress  in  B,  and  hence  the  current,  must  be  in  a  direc- 
tion opposing  the  original  current  in  i4,  as  shown  in  the  figure. 
In  like  manner  if  the  current  in  A  be  stopped  and  the  field 
due  to  it  therefore  changes,  there  are  changes  in  the  electro- 
magnetic stresses  about  J5,  that  again  set  up  an  electromotive 
stress  in  it.  If,  however,  this  change  of  stress  is  to  do  work, 
the  electromotive  stress  in  B  must  be  of  such  direction  as  to 
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oppose  by  its  field  the  change  in  the  field  of  A  — i.e.,  it  must 
change  its  directicm  and  will  now  give  us  a  current  in  the 
same  direction  as  the  original  one  in  A.  All  this  follows  the 
general  law,  that  if  work  is  to  be  done  by  any  stress  it  must 
be  against  some  other  stress.  There  can  be  no  work  without 
resistance. 

In  Fig.  4  we  have  the  fundamental  facts  of  current  induction 
on  which  depend  most  of  our  modem  methods  of  generating 
and  working  with  electrical  energy.  Sunmied  up  they  amount 
to  saying  that  whenever  there  is  a  change  in  the  electro-mag- 
netic stresses  about  a  conductor,  work  is  done  upon  it,  depend- 
ing in  direction  and  magnitude  on  the  direction  and  magnitude 
of  the  change  in  the  stresses.  ^ 

This  is  ecpially  true  whether  the  stresses  change  in  absolute 
value  or  whether  the  conductor  changes  its  relation  to  them. 
Thus,  in  Fig.  4,  if  A  carries  an  electrical  current  the  result  on 
B  Is  the  same  w^hether  the  field  of  A  changes  through  cessation 
of  the  current,  or  whether  the  same  change  in  the  stresses 
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about  B  is  produced  by  suddenly  pulling  B  away  from  A,  The 
rate  at  which  work  is  done  depends  on  the  rate  at  which  the 
stresses  are  caused  to  change,  as  might  be  expected.  So  long 
as  the  stresses  are  constant  with  reference  to  the  conductor  in 
which  current  is  to  be  induced,  no  work  can  be  done  upon  it. 
Those  principles  form  the  foundation  of  the  dynamo,  motor, 
alteniating  current  transformer,  and  many  other  sorts  of  elec- 
trical apparatus.  Their  details  may  differ  very  widely,  but  we 
can  get  all  the  fundamental  ideas  from  a  consideration  of  Figs. 
3  and  4.  To  define  somewhat  the  specific  idea  of  the  dynamo, 
consider  what  happens  when  a  conducting  wire  is  thrust  into 
a  magnetic  field  such  as  is  produced  by  a  coil,  as  in  Fig.  5. 
As  in  Fig.  3,  let  the  current  in  the  coil  be  flowing  down- 
ward into  the  paper  in  the  lower  half  of  the  figure.  ^4  is  a 
wire  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  paper  in  front  of  the 
coil,  its  ends  being  imited  at  any  distant  point  that  is  con- 

^"-j    •  I'  II    '    I  ii-^ 


venient.  Knowing  that  moving  the  wire  into  the  field  will  set 
up  electromotive  stresses  in  it,  we  can  as  before  determine 
their  direction  by  remembering  that  work  must  be  done. 
That  is  (sec  Fig.  1),  the  induced  current  will  flow  through  A 
downward  into  the  paper.  In  passing  out  of  the  fi(W,  the  cur- 
rent would  be  upward. 

We  have  so  far  neglected  the  rest  of  the  circuit.  To  be 
exact,  we  should  consider  it  as  in  Fig.  6.  Following  the  same 
line  of  reasoning  as  in  Fig.  5,  we  see  that  while  the  ring  A  is 
entering  the  magnetic  field  the  current  induced  in  it  must  be 
opposite  to  that  in  the  inducing  coil  (see  Fig.  4).  When  the 
coil  is  leaving  the  field,  however,  this  direction  will  be  reversed. 
Considering  the  coil  A  as  a  whole,  we  see  that  so  long  as  the 
total  field  tending  to  set  up  stresses  in  it  is  increasing,  a  cur- 
rent will  be  induced  opposed  to  that  in  the  inducing  coil. 
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While  the  total  field  is  diminishing,  the  induced  current  will 
be  in  the  other  direction.  The  work  that  is  spent  in  moving 
the  c«ul  A  will  for  the  most  part  reappear  as  electrical  energy 
in  that  coil.  Arrange  the  parts  of  Fig.  6  so  that  the  motion 
of  ^1   can  be  accomplished  uniformly  and  continuously,  and 
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Fio.  6. 

we  should  have  a  true,  though  rudimentary,  dynamo.  Such 
a  structure  could  be  made  by  fixing  A  to  the  end  of  an  arm 
pivoted  at  the  other  end  and  then  revolving  the  arm  so  that 
at  each  revolution  the  coil  A  would  sweep  through  the  field 
(►f  the  magnetizing  coil  (see  Fig.  7).  The  result  of  this,  as 
we  have  seen,  would  be  on  entering  the  field,  a  current  in 
one  direction,  and  on  leaving,  a  current  in  the  other.  There 
would  thus  be  an  alternating  current  developed  in  the  ring  A, 


Fio.  7. 

If  it  were  cut  at  some  point,  and  wires  led  do\\'n  the  arm  and 
to  two  metal  rings  on  the  axis  By  we  could  obtain,  by  pressing 
brushes  on  these  rings,  an  alternating  current  in  any  outside 
circuit.  To  make  more  of  the  revolution  of  the  arm  useful, 
we  could  arrange  inducing  coils  in  a  circle  about  B.  There 
would  then  be  an  alternation  as  A  passed  each  coil. 

All  these  devices,  however,   would   produce  comparatively 
weak  effects,  becaase  it  is  difficult  to  produce  powerful  mag- 
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netic  stresses  in  so  simple  a  way.  There  are  very  few  materials 
in  which  magnetic  stresses  are  easily  set  up  or  propagated. 
Chief  among  these  is  iron,  which  bears  somewhat  the  same  rela- 
tion to  magnetic  actions  that  copper  does  to  electrical  ones. 
By  giving  to  the  ciiil  in  Fig.  7  a  core  of  soft  iron,  the  electro- 
magnetic effects  ol>taine<t  from  it  would  be  greatly  enhanced. 
They  arc  comparativelj'  feel>le  in  air,  ancl  the  more  imn  we  put 
in  their  path  the  Ix^tter,  developing  this  idea,  we  have  in 
Fig.  8  a  nnich  l)rtter  device  for  setting  up  electric  currents. 
Here  the  coil  of  Fig.  7  is  woinid  aroimd  an  iron  core,  the  ends 
of  which  are  brought  near  together.     The  arm  of  Fig.  7  is 


also  of  iron  with  enlarged  ends,  and  the  ring  A  is  replaced  by 
a  coil  of  several  turns. 

The  magnetic  stresses  brought  to  bear  on  the  coil  A  are  thus 
made  comparatively  powerful.  Following  out  on  Fig,  8  the 
reasoning  applied  to  Fig.  7,  we  see  that  considerable  electro- 
motive stresses  would  bo  set  up  by  the  revolution  of  A,  alter- 
nating in  direction  at  each  half  revolution.  In  fact.  A  is  the 
armature  of  a  simple  alternating  dynamo,  having  two  poles 
JV  and  .S'.  so  called  from  their  magnetic  relations  (see  Fig.  3). 

We  have  not  thus  far  considered  the  sriurce  of  the  electro- 
magnetic field  involveil.  It  may  be  obtained  as  shown  by 
utilizing  the  electro-magnetic  stresses  set  up  by  a  wire  convey- 
ing electrical  energv',  or  (m  a  small  scale  frtmi  permanent  mag- 
nets. The  essential  fact,  however,  is  that  by  forcing  a  wire 
through  a  region  of  electro- magnetic  stress,  electromotive 
stresses  are  set  up  in  that  wire,  the  action  in  every  case  being 
in  such  directi<m  as  tn  compel  us  to  do  work  on  the  wire. 
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This  work  appears  as  electrical  energy  in  the  circuit  including 
the  moving  wire. 

Xow  return  to  Fig.  5  and  consider  the  effect  if  the  wire  A  is 
canning  a  steady  flow  of  electrical  energy.  It  will  set  up 
electro-magnetic  stresses  about  it  as  already  described.  If 
the  current  be  downward  into  the  paper  in  A,  these  stresses 
will  be  oppose<l  to  the  stresses  in  the  field.  Inasmuch  as  we 
have  seen  that  in  setting  up  such  a  current,  work  had  to  be 
done  in  forcing  the  wire  inU)  the  field,  it  follows  that  given 
such  a  current,  there  must  be  between  its  field  and  that  of  the 
coil  a  repulsive  force  which  had  to  be  overcome  by  doing  the 
work  aforesaid.  In  other  words,  there  must  have  been  a 
tendency  to  throw  A  out  of  the  field  of  the  coil.  Just  as 
work  had  to  be  spent  to  produce  electrical  energy  in  i4,  so 
electrical  energy  will  be  spent  in  keeping  up  the  stresses 
an)und  A  that  tend  to  drive  it  out  of  the  magnetic  field.  If 
the  current  in  A  were  in  the  other  direction,  the  stresses  in  its 
field  and  that  of  the  coil  would  be  concurrent  instead  of 
opposed,  and  their  resultant  would  tend  to  draw  wire  and  coil 
together,  i.e.,  work  would  have  to  be  spent  to  keep  them 
apart.  This  is  the  broad  principle  of  the  electric  motor.  It 
is  sometimes  referred  to  as  simply  a  reversal  of  the  dynamo, 
but  it  really  makes  no  difference  whether  the  structure  in 
which  the  action  jast  described  takes  place  is  well  fitted  to 
generate  current  or  not.  (liven  a  magnetic  field  and  a  wire 
carrj'ing  electrical  energy,  and  there  will  be  a  force  between 
them  depending  in  direction  (m  the  directions  of  the  electro- 
magnetic strasses  belonging  to  the  two.  If  either  element  is 
arranged  so  as  to  move  and  still  keep  up  a  similar  relation 
of  these  stresses  we  have  an  electric  motor.  Whether  so 
arranged  as  to  fulfil  this  condition  with  alternating  currents, 
or  in  such  manner  as  to  require  currents  in  one  direction  only, 
^he  principle  is  the  same. 

So  far  as  unidirectional  or  ''continuous^'  currents  are  con- 
^rned  they  are  usually  obtained  from  dynamo  electric  machines 
'*^>"iilar  in  principle  to  Fig.  8.  This  machine,  if  the  ends  of 
^^p  winding  on  the  armature  be  connected  to  two  metal  rings 
"isulated  from  each  other,  serves  as  a  source  of  alternating 
currents  which   can  be  taken  off  the  two  rings  Ijy  Inrushes 
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pressed  against  them.  If  it  is  necessary  to  obtain  currents  in 
one  direction  only,  this  can  be  readily  done  by  reversuig  the 
connection  of  the  outside  circuit  to  the  windings  at  the  same 
moment  that  the  current  reverses  in  them.  The  simplest  way 
of  doing  this  ia  by  a  "two  part  commutator,"  such  as  is 
shown  in  diagram  m  I'lg  9  Here  A  is  the  shaft  surrounded 
by  an  insulating  buhhing  On  this  are  fitted  two  half  rings,  C 
and  C,  of  metal  (the  commutator  segments).  On  these  bear 
brushes  B  and  B'  If  the  ends  of  the  winding  are  connected 
to  C  and  C,  and  the  brushes  are  so  placed  that  they  pass  from 
one  segment  t**  the  other  at  the  moment  when  the  current  in 
the  win<ling  changes  its  direction,  the  direction  of  the  current 


with  respect  to  the  brushes  and  the  outside  circuit  with  which 
they  are  connected  obviously  remains  constant. 

In  the  actual  practice  of  dynamo  building  very  many  refine* 
nients  have  to  be  intrndured  to  serve  various  purposes,  but  the 
underlying  principle  remains  the  same,  i.e.,  to  set  up  in  a  con- 
diititor  electrt>motive  stresses  by  dragging  it  into  and  out  of 
the  strained  region  of  ether  umler  an  elect ni-magnetic  stress. 

According  as  the  dynamo  is  intended  for  producing  con- 
tinuous or  alternating  currents,  its  structure  is  somewhat 
modified  with  its  particular  use  in  view.  These  modificationa 
extend  not  only  to  the  general  arranftemcnt  but  to  the  detwis 
of  the  winding.  Alternating  dynamos  usually  have  a  more  com- 
plicaled  magnetic  structure  than  continuims  current  machines, 
and  are  almost  invariably  separately  excited,  i.e.,  have  their 
magnetizing  current  supplied  from  a  generator  spcciahzed  for 
pniducing  continucms  current.  The  magnetic  comp1icati<m  is 
really  only  apparent,  as  it  consists  merely  of  an  increase<l  niim- 
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ber  of  magnet  poles,  due  to  the  desirability  of  obtaining  toler- 
ably rapid  alternations  of  current. 

Dynamos  designed  for  producing  continuous  current  are 
modified  with  the  armature  as  a  starting  point.  The  winding 
is  very  generally  much  more  complicated  than  that  of  an  alter- 
nator, and  the  commutator  that  serves  to  reverse  the  rela- 
tion of  the  windings  to  the  brushes  at  the  proper  moment  is 
correspondingly  "elaborate.  The  magnetic  structure  is  usually 
comparatively  simple.  The  whole  design  is  necessarily  sub- 
ordinated to  securing  proper  commutation.  Continuous  cur- 
rent dynamos  are  almost  universally  self-excited,  that  is,  the 
current  which  magnetizes  the  field  is  derived  from  the  brushes 
of  the  machine  itself.  Whatever  the  character  of  the  machine 
the  electromotive  force  generated  in  it  increases  with  the  inten- 
sity of  the  magnetic  field  (that  is,  with  the  magnitude  of  the 
electro-magnetic  strains  which  affect  the  armature  conductors), 
^ith  the  speed  (that  is,  with  the  rate  of  change  of  electro- 
magnetic stress  about  these  moving  conductors),  and  with 
the  number  of  tunis  of  wire  of  which  the  electromotive  forces 
arp  added.  The  capacity  of  the  machine  for  furnishing  elec- 
trical energy  varies  directly  with  the  electromotive  force  and 
with  the  capacity  of  the  armature  conductors  for  transniittiiiii; 
the  energy  without  becoming  overheated.  Practically  all  the 
enero:y  lost  in  a  dynamo  appears  in  the  form  of  heat,  whicli 
nuLst  be  limited  to  an  amount  which  will  not  cause  an  undue 
rise  of  temperature. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  chapter  to  deal  with  the  prac- 
tical details  of  d>Tiamo  design  and  constructicm.  For  these, 
the  reader  should  consult  special  treatises  on  the  subject, 
which  consider  it  with  a  fulness  which  would  here  bo  ciuite 
^'Jt  of  place.  Special  machines,  however,  will  l)e  l^riefiy  dis- 
ciKsed  in  their  proper  places  and  in  relation  to  the  work  they 
have  to  do. 

Having  now  considered  the  principles  which  underlie  the 
transformation  of  mechanical  into  electrical  energy,  we  may 
Pfifitably  take  up  the  fundamental  facts  in  regard  to  the 
'^^'^surement  of  that  form  of  energy  and  the  units  in  which  it 
^nd  its  most  important  factors  are  reckoned. 

All  electrical  (quantities  are  measured  directly  or  indirectly 
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in  terms  of  the  dynamical  units  founded  upon  the  units  of 
length,  mass,  and  time.  These  derived  dynamical  units  can 
serve  alike  for  the  measurement  of  all  forms  of  energy,  so 
that  all  have  a  common  ground  on  which  to  stand.  As  the 
electrical  imits  are  deriveil  directly  from  the  same  units  that 
serve  to  measure  ordinary  mechanical  effects,  electrical  and  me- 
chanical energies  are  mutually  related  in  a  perfectly  definite  way. 

A  natural  starting  point  in  the  derivation  of  a  working 
system  of  electrical  units  may  be  found  in  electro-magnetic 
stress,  such  as  is  developetl  about  an  electrical  circuit  or  a 
permanent  magnet.  To  begin  with,  the  mechanical  units  that 
may  serve  to  measure  any  form  of  energy  are  derived  from 
those  of  length,  mass,  and  time.  These  latter  are  almost  uni- 
versally taken  as  the  centimetre,  gramme,  and  second,  the 
"C.  G.  S. "  system.  Starting  from  these  the  unit  of  force  is  that 
which  acting  for  one  second  on  a  mass  of  one  gramme  can 
change  its  velocity  by  one  centimetre  per  second.  This  unit  is 
called  the  dyne,  and  as  a  magnetic  stre^ss  it  is  equivalent  to  a 
push  of  about  ?:ni*ooiy  <^^  a  pound's  weight  on  a  similar  "unit 
pole "  one  (centimetre  distant.  This  unit  is  inc(m veniently  small 
for  practical  use,  and  before  long  some  nniltiple  of  it  is  likely 
to  be  given  a  special  name  and  used  for  practical  reference.  In 
fact,  one  megadync  {i.e.,  1,()(H),()()0  dynes)  is  very  nearly  equiva- 
lent to  tlie  weight  of  a  kilogranune.  Magnetic  measure- 
ments nuiy  thuis  l)e  made  l)y  direct  reference  to  the  dyne  and 
centimetre,  since  the  unit  pole  is  that  which  rej)els  a  similar 
pole  I  centimetre  distant,  witli  a  force  of  1  dyne. 

Referring  now  to  what  has  l)een  said  about  the  causes  Avhieh 
vary  the  electromotive  force  prochiced  in  a  dynamo,  we  fall  at 
once  into  the  definition  of  the  unit  electromotive  force,  wliich 
is  that  ])ro(luced  when  field,  velocity,  and  length  of  wire  under 
induction  are  all  of  unit  value.  The  unit  electromotive  force 
is,  then,  that  wliicli  is  generated  in  one  centimetre  of  wire 
moving  one  centimetre  pcM*  second,  perpendicular  to  its  owti 
length,  straight  across  unit  field,  whi(ch  is  that  existing  one 
centimetre  from  unit  pole  as  indicated  above.  This  unit,  too, 
is  inconvenientlv  small,  so  that  one  hundred  million  times  thL<? 
(luantity  is  taken  for  the  practical  unit  of  electromotive  force 
and  called  the  Volt. 
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The  unit  electrical  current  is  that  which  flowing  through  one 
centimetre  length  of  wire  will  create  unit  field  at  any  point 
equidistant  from  all  parts  of  the  wire  (as  when  the  wire  is 
bent  to  a  curve  of  1  centimetre  radius).  One-tenth  of  this  cur- 
rent is  taken  as  the  working  unit  and  called  the  ampere. 

The  unit  electrical  resistance  (one  ohm)  is  that  through 
which  an  electromotive  force  of  one  volt  will  force  a  current  of 
one  ampere. 

The  C.  G.  S.  unit  of  work  is  that  due  to  unit  force  acting 
through  unit  distance;  that  is,  one  dyne  acting  through  one 
centimetre.  As  this  is  too  small  to  be  generally  convenient, 
ten  million  times  tliis  amount  is  taken  as  the  working  unit 
(called  the  joule).  This  is  a  little  less  than  three-cjuarters  of  a 
foot-pound  (exactly  .7373).  The  unit  rate  of  doing  work  is 
one  joule  per  second.  This  unit  rate  is  called  the  watt,  and 
translating  this  into  English  measure,  one  watt  equals  yVe 
horse-power. 

Although  the  watt  is  often  spoken  of  as  an  electrical  unit,  it 
belongs  no  more  to  electrical  than  to  any  other  form  of  energy. 
It  only  remains  to  show  the  relation  of  the  watt  to  the  more 
strictly  electrical    units    just    mentioncij.     Recurring    to    our 
definition  of  the  vo.lt,  let  us  suppose  that  the  resistance  of  the 
circuit  of  which  the  moving  wire  is  a  part  is  such  that  unit 
electromotive  force  produces   unit  current  in   it.     The  stress 
between  the  field  of  the  moving  wire  and  the  other  unit  field 
in  which  it  moves  is  then  one  dyne  at  unit  distance.     In  niain- 
tainino;  this  for  one  second  at  the  given  rate  of  moving  (1  cm. 
IHTseconcl)  the  work  done  is,  as  above,  one  C.  (J.  S.  unit.     At 
this  rate,  if  the  E.  M.  F.  were  1  volt  and  the  current  1  ampere, 
the  work  would  be  one  joule  and  the  rate  of  doing  work  uwq 
^vatt.    If  either  E.  M.  F.  or  current  were  clianged,  the  work 
would  Ik*  proportionally  changed.     So,   tlie  number  of  volts 
nuiltiplie<l  by  the  number  of  amperes  is  numerically  ecpial  to 
the  watts,   i.e.,  we  have  obtained  the  dynamical    e(iuivalent 
^f  the  two  factors  that  make  up  electrical  energy  as  ordinarily 
reckoned.     So  the  output  of  any  dynamo  in  watts  is  deter- 
mined by  the  volt-amperes  produced,  and  we  see  the  reason 
of  the  ordinary  statement   that  746  volt-amperes   make  one 
liorse-power.     This  is  always  true  whether  the  output  is  steady 
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or  variable,  so  long  as  we  give  to  the  product  of  volts  and 
amperes  their  true  concurrent  values. 

What  few  other  electrical  units  appear  in  practical  work  will 
be  referred  to  in  their  proper  places. 

It  has  been  the  purpose  of  this  chapter,  not  so  much  to  set 
forth  the  ordinary  elements  of  electrical  study,  as  to  present 
these  elements  as  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  energy.  The 
author  has  purposely  avoided  the  conception  of  electricity  as 
a  material  something,  to  lay  the  greater  emphasis  on  the 
paramoimt  importance  of  electrical  energy.  The  present 
recrudescence  of  a  material  theory  of  electrical  charge  in  no 
way  affects  the  validity  of  the  principles  here  laid  down,  since 
it  deals  merely  with  a  pojssible  mechanism  behind  the  stresses 
and  strains  which  are  experimentally  apparent. 


CHAPTER  II. 

GENERAL   CONDITIONS   OF   POWER   TRANSMISSION. 

The  growth  of  hiinian  industry  depends  on  nothing  more 
than  upon  the  possession  of  cheap  and  convenient  power. 
Labor  is  by  far  the  largest  factor  in  the  cost  of  many  manu- 
factured articles,  and  in  so  far  as  motive  power  is  cheap  and 
ea.sy  of  application  it  tends  to  displace  the  strength  of  human 
hands  in  all  manufacturing  processes,  and  so  to  reduce  the 
labor  cost  and  to  set  free  that  labor  for  other  and  less  purely 
machine-like  purix)ses. 

Therefore  industrial  oj)crati(ms  have  steadily  gravitated 
toward  regions  where  ix)wer  is  easily  procured,  often  at  the 
sacrifice  of  certain  other  advantages.  This  is  in  no  wise 
better  shown  than  by  the  growth  of  cities  around  easily  avail- 
able water-jx)wers,  even  in  regions  where  both  raw  material 
and  finished  product  became  subjec^t  to  considerable  cost  of 
transportation.  With  the  hitroduction  of  the  steam  engine 
came  a  corresponding  tendency  to  gather  factories  about 
J^gions  of  cheap  fuel.  These  localities,  like  those  in  whii^h 
water-power  is  plentiful,  seldom  coincide  with  centres  of  cheap 
niaterial  and  transportation,  so  that  it  has  generally  been 
desirable  to  strike  an  average  condition  of  maximum  economy 
by  transporting  the  necessary  power,  stored  in  the  form  of 
fuel,  to  some  advantageous  point. 

Experience  has  shown,  however,  that,  while  the  hauling  of 
^oal  is  a  simple  and  comparatively  cheap  expedient,  fuel 
utilized  for  running  heat  engines  is  in  very  many  cases  so 
much  more  expensive  than  hydraulic  power  as  to  be  quite  out 
^f  competition  in  cases  where  the  latter  can  be  transmitted, 
^^ith  a  reasonable  degree  of  economy,  to  places  that  are  favor- 
^We  for  its  utilization.     And  in  general  it  is  found  that  there 

• 

•s  a  wide  field  for  the  transmission  of  power  obtained  from  a 
given  source,  in  competition  with  power  from  some  other 
8<^urce  utilized  in  ^itu, 
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The  sources  of  energy  on  which  we  may  draw  for  mechanical 
power  to  be  employed  on  the  spot  or  transmitted  elsewhere 
are  very  diversified,  although  few  of  them  are  to-day  utilized 
in  any  ccmsiderable  amount.  Taking  them  in  the  order  of 
their  present  importance  we  arrive  at  something  like  the  fol- 
lowing classification : 
1.  Fuel. 
II.   Water-power. 

III.  Wind. 

IV.  Solar  radiation. 

V.   Tidal  and  wave  energy. 

VI.    Internal  energ>^  of  the  earth. 

Of  these  only  the  first  two  play  any  important  part  in  our 
industrial  economy.  The  third  is  employed  in  -a  very  small 
and  spasmodic  way,  the  fourth  and  fifth  although  enormous  in 
amount  are  almost  untouched,  while  the  last  is  not  at  present 
used  at  all,  owing  to  inherent  difficultias. 

I.  The  world's  sup])ly  of  fuel  is  almost  too  great  for  intel- 
ligible description.  Aside  from  a  widely  distributed  and 
steadily  renewed  supply  of  wood,  the  extent  and  capacity  of 
available  coalfields  give  promise  that  for  a  very  long  time  t-o 
come  fuel  will  be  the  chief  source  of  energy.  Coal  is  found 
in  nearly  every  country,  and  in  most  quite  plentifully,  while 
exploration  both  in  old  fields  and  in  new,  is  constantly  bringing 
to  light  fresh  supplies.  Many  computations  concerning  the 
probable  duration  of  the  coal  supply  have  been  made,  but  they 
are  generally  unreliable  owing  to  the  great  probability  that 
only  a  very  small  ])r()portion  of  the  available  coal  is  as  yet 
known  to  mankind.  Certain  it  is  that  there  is  unlikely  to  be 
a  marked  scarcity  of  fuel  for  several  centurie^s  to  come,  even  at 
the  present  rate  of  increase  in  its  consumption.  Still,  it  is 
altogether  probable  that  it  may  become  considerably  dearer 
than  at  present  within  perhaps  the  present  century,  owing  to 
the  increased  difficulty  of  working  the  older  mines  and  the 
comparative  inaccessibility  of  new  on(»s. 

Besides  coal  we  have  petroleum  and  natural  gas  in  unknown 
but  surely  very  great  (|uantities,  since  the  distribution  of  both 
is  far  wider  than  has  generally  been  supposed.  At  present  the 
cost  of  these  as  fuel  does  not  differ  widely  from  that  of  coal, 
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but  appearances  indicate  that  they  are  likely  to  be  sooner 
exhausitcd. 

Even'  improvement  that  is  made  in  the  generation  of  power 
by  steam  and  its  subsequent  distribution,  helps  to  economize 
the  fuel  supply  and  stave  off  the  already  distant  day  when  fuel 
shall  be  scarce.  The  work  of  the  past  half  century  has  by  direct 
improvement  in  steam  practice,  nearly  if  not  quite  doubled 
the  energy  available  per  ton  of  fuel.  Beyond  this  much  has 
Ijeen  done  along  collateral  lines.  Particularly,  explosive  vapor 
engines  have  been  developed  to  a  point  at  which  they  are  for 
small  powers  decidedly  more  economical  than  steam  engines. 
Gas  engines  of  moderate  size,  5  U)  25  IIP,  arc  readily  ob- 
tained of  such  excellence  as  to  give  a  brake-horse-power  hour 
on  an  exi)enditure  of  little,  if  any,  more  than  20  cu.  ft.  of  ordi- 
iiar}' gas,  reducing  the  cost  per  HPH  to  below  that  of  f)ower 
from  a  steam  enghie  of  similar  size.  Engines  using  an  explo- 
sive mixture  of  air  and  petroleum  va|X)r  are  at  least  ecpially 
ccommncal,  in  fact  more  so  unless  the  comparison  be  made 
with  very  chea]^  gas. 

Tliese  explosive  engines  have  nearly  double  the  net  efficiency 
of  steam  engines  as  converters  of  th(M*mal  energy  into  mechani- 
cal |)()\ver,  and  are  capable  of  giving  under  favorable  circuni- 
staiioft>  1  HPH  on  the  thermal  eciuivalent  of  less  than  1  pound 
of  roal. 

11.  Water-jK)wer  derived  from  streams  is  not  (listri})ute(l  with 
the  same  lavish  impartiality  as  fuel,  but  nevertlieless  exists  in 
many  regions  in  sufTicient  amount  to  be  of  the  greatest  iinpor- 
tanoe  in  industrial  operations.  Available  streams  (wist  around 
ahiKxst  every  mountain  range  and  are  capalde  of  furnishing  an 
aniount  of  iMiwer  that  is  seldom  realized.  Jn  the  Tnited  States 
the  total  horse-|K)wer  of  the  improved  water-power  is  approxi- 
^nately  1,5()0,(K)().  New  Kngland  is  especially  rich  in  this  re- 
^ppot,  asis,  t<^o,  the  entire  region  bordering  on  the  Appalachian 
rsn^e.  The  Rocky  Mountains  are  less  favored,  the  availal)le 
^ater  l>eing  rather  small  in  amount,  on  account  of  the  smaller 
I'ainfall  and  the  severe  cold  of  the  winters. 

The  Pacific  slope  is  rather  better  off,  and  the  high  price  of  coal 
operates  to  hasten  the  development  of  every  ])racticablc  power. 
All  over  the  country  are  scattered  small  water-powers,  and  one 
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of  the  interesting  results  of  the  growth  of  electrical  power 
transmission  has  been  to  bring  to  light  half  forgotten  falls,  even 
in  familiar  streams.  Abroad,  Switzerland  is  rich  in  powers  of 
moderate  size,  as  is  the  entire  Alpine  region,  while  a  few  years 
of  experience  in  electrical  transmission  will  probably  cause  the 
discovery  or  utilization  of  many  water-powers  that  have  hardly 
been  considered,  even  in  highly  developed  countries.  Of  the 
world's  total  water-power  supply  we  know  little  more  than 
of  its  coal  supply,  but  it  is  quite  certain,  now  that  transmission 
of  power  over  very  considerable  distances  is  practicable,  that 
the  employment  of  the  one  will  every  year  lessen  the  relative 
inroads  upon  the  other.  And  this  is  in  s{)ite  of  the  fact  that 
water  is  by  no  means  always  cheaper  than  steam  as  a  motive 
agent. 

III.  Wind  as  a  prime  mover  has  l)een  employed  on  a  rather 
small  scale  from  the  vorv  earliest  times.  Were  it  not  for  the 
extreme  irregularity  of  the  power  supplied  by  it  in  most  places, 
the  windmill  would  })e  t(>-<hiy  a  vctv  impijrtant  factor  in  the 
problem  of  cheap  power.  l'nhHj)pily,  winds  in  the  same  place 
vary  most  erratically,  from  the  merest  breeze  to  a  hurricane 
swee])ing  along  at  the  rate  of  50  to  75  miles  an  hour.  As  all 
strengths  of  wind  within  very  wide  limits  nmst  be  utilized  by  the 
same  apparatus  running  at  all  sorts  of  speeds,  it  is  no  easy 
matter  to  employ  it  for  most  sorts  of  work.  It  seems  eijixjciall}^ 
unfitted  for  electrical  work,  and  yet  several  small  private  plants 
have  obtained  good  results  from  ^\'indmills  used  in  connection 
with  storage  batteries. 

In  ordinary  winds  the  great  size  of  the  wheel  necessary  for  a 
moderate  power  militates  against  any  very  extensive  use.  For 
example,  with  a  good  breeze  of  10  miles  per  hour  a  wheel  about 
twenty-five  feet  in  diameter  is  needed  to  produce  steadily  a 
single  effective  horse-power,  and  the  rate  of  rotation,  about  30 
revolutions  per  minute,  is  so  low  as  to  be  inconvenient  for  many 
purposes.  Hence  windmills  are  generally  used  for  very  small 
work  which  can  be  done  at  variable  speed,  such  as  pumping, 
grinding,  and  the  like,  for  which  they  are  unexcelled  in  cheap- 
ness and  convenience.  For  large  work  we  can  hardly  count 
nmch  on  wind -power,  in  spite  of  higenious  speculations  to  the 
contrary,  and  as  a  source  of  power  for  general  distribution  it 
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b  out  of  the  question,  for  such  as  it  is  we  have  it  already  dis- 
tributed. It  must  rather  be  regarded  as  a  local  competitor  of 
distributed  ]X)wer,  and  even  so  only  in  a  small  and  limited  field. 
IV.  Aside  from  being  in  a  general  way  the  ultimate  source 
of  nearly  all  terrestrial  energy,  the  sun  steadily  furnishes  an 
amount  of  radiant  energy,  which  if  converted  into  mechanical 
power  would  more  than  supply  all  possible  human  needs.  Its 
full  value  is  the  equivalent  of  no  less  than  ten  thousand  horse- 
power per  acre  of  surface  exposed  to  the  perpendicular  rays  of 
the  sun. 

This  prodigious  amomit  is  reduced  by  pcrhai^  one- third 
through  atmospheric  absorption  before  it  reaches  the  sea  level, 
and  in  cloudy  weather  by  a  very  much  larger  amount.  Never- 
theless, with  clear  simlight  the  amount  of  energy  practically 
available,  after  making  all  allowances  for  increased  al)sorption 
when  the  sun  is  low,  and  for  the  hours  of  darkness  in  any  given 
place,  is  very  great.  If  we  suppose  the  radiant  energy  to  be 
receivwl  on  concave  mirrors  kept  turned  toward  the  sun  and 
arranged  so  as  ti)  utilize  the  heat  in  the  boiler  of  a  steam  or 
vajxir engine,  the  average  r(»sult  after  making  all  allowances  for 
losses  would  be  one  mechanical  horse-power  for  each  KM)  square 
feet  of  niirror-ajM^rture,  available  about  ten  hours  per  day. 

Very  imix)rtant  pioneer  work  was  done  on  solar  engines 
by  John  Ericsson  and  by  M.  Mouchot  more  than  a  (pmrter 
wnturv'  ago,  but  it  is  only  within  the  past  few  years  that  the 
^>lar  engine  has  approached  really  commercial  form.     At  the 
present  time  solar  heating  apparatus  is  being  regularly  pro- 
duced although  on  a  rather  small  scale, and  gives  good  economic 
results.    The  solar  motor  is  essentially  a  steam  engine  supplied 
^ith  steam  by  a  boiler  placed  in  the  focus  of  a  concave  mirror. 
This  is  shaped  like  an  open  umbrella  with  its  handle  pointed 
toward  the  siui.     The  umbrella  is  carried  on  a  polar  axis  at 
right  angles  to  the  handle  and  pointing  toward  the  celestial 
Ne.    The  actual   mirror    is    segmental,   built    upon   a  steel 
frame,  of  rectangles  of  plane  thin  glass  silvered  on  the  back. 
Each  segment  is  about  six  inches  wide  and  two  feet  long,  sup- 
ported by  cushioned  clamps  at  the  comers,  and  the  whole  are 
arranged  to  focus  the  sun's  rays  on  a  cylindrically  disposed 
blackened   boiler  formed   of  copper   tube.     The  structure   is 
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supported  on  a  polar  axis  about  which  it  is  moved  automatically 
by  steps  every  few  minutes,  remaining  locked  in  the  intervaL-s 
to  avoid  needless  strain  on  the  clockwork.     There  is  also  ^ 
motion  in  declination  te  take  care  of  the  apparent  motion  o    : 
the  sun,  adjuste<i  by  hand  every  day  or  two  as  becomes  neces  — 
sary.     The  engine  is  generally  a  rather  highly  organized  on^ 
worked  condensing  and  with  superheated  st^am  at  a  pressure 
of  200  lbs.  per  square  inch  or  more.     The  net  result  is  one  braki^ 
HP  for  each  100  square  feet  of  mirror  surface.     The  mirror 
structure  becomes  rather  unwieldy  when  of  dimensions  greaA: 
enough  to  supply  an  engine  of  more  than   15  HP,  so  that  iow 
greater   powers  several   mirrors  with   their  boilers  should   b^ 
coupled  together.     The  initial  cost  of  each  c(|uipment  is  high^ 
say  $250   per  horse-iK)wer,  but   the  fuel  cost  is  nil  and   th^ 
attendance  required  very  little,  so  that  even  now  there  ar^ 
localities    where   its    use   is   economical.     The   full    power   is 
available  about  eight  hours  per  day,  and  there  is  upon  the  earth's 
surface  a  vast,  irregular  equatorial  belt  in  which  such  solar 
engines  can  be  successfully  used  for  irrigati(m  and  other  pur- 
poses.    The  power  is  steady,  and  reliable  during  the  hours  of 
sunshine,  and  gives  constant  speed  like  any  other  steam  engine. 
It  is  worth  mentioning  that  general  heating  and  cooking  appa- 
ratus on  the  same  plan   is  entirely  practicable  in  regions  of 
scant  fuel  and  high  sun,  and  has  been  tried  successfully. 

\'.  Of  tidal  energy  l)ut  little  use  has  yet  been  made.  Here 
and  there,  both  liere  and  abroad,  are  small  tidemills,  feebly  sug- 
gesting the  enormous  store  of  tidal  power  as  yet  unutilized. 
The  intermittent  character  of  tidal  currents  and  the  small 
extent  of  the  rise  and  fall  generally  available,  make  the  practical 
part  of  the  problem  somewhat  difficult.  The  easiest  way  of 
harnessing  the  tides  is  to  let  the  rising  water  store  itself  in 
artificial  reservoirs,  or  natural  ones  artificially  improved,  and 
then  during  the  ebb  to  use  it  with  water-wheels.  But  usually 
the  head  is  so  small  that  for  any  considerable  power  stored  the 
area  of  reservoir  must  be  very  large,  and  the  wheels  must  be 
of  great  size  in  order  to  make  the  stored  water  do  its  work 
before  the  rising  tide  checks  further  operations.  The  average 
tide  is  seldom  more  than  10  to  12  feet  along  our  coast,  and  of 
this  hardly  more  than  half  could  be  utilized  to  give  even  a  few 
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hours  of  daily  service.  At  6  feet  available  head  about  100 
cubic  [eet  of  water  must  be  stored  for  each  horse-power-minute, 
even  with  the  best  modem  turbines.  Hence  for  say  1,000 
HP  available  for  5  hours  there  must  be  impounded  30.0(X),000 
cubic  feet  of  water,  making  a  pond  6  feet  deep  and  almost 
12(1  acres  in  extent. 

Tidal  operations  are  therefore  likely  to  be  restricted  to  a 
few  favored  localities  where  through  special  configuration  of 
the  ground  natural  reservoirs  can  be  found,  and  where  the  rise 
of  the  tide  is  several  times  the  figure  named.     In  rare  cases,  by 
the  use  of  more  than  one  reservoir  and  outlet,  work  may  be 
made  nearly  or  quite  continuous.     Still,  with  all  these  difficul- 
ties the  p<Kssibilities  of  tidal  power  are  enormous  in  certain 
cases.    Take  for  example  the  Bay  of  Fundy  with  its  40  feet  of 
normal  tidal  rise.     If  half  this  head  can  be  used  in  practice  30 
cubic  feet  Mill  be  required  per  horse-power-minute,  and  a  single 
square  mile  of  reservoir  capacity  gained  by  damming  an  estu- 
ary or  cutting  into  a  favorable  location  on  shore  will  yield 
62,000  horse-power  ten  hours  per  day  in  two  five-hour  intervals. 
Generally  s])eaking,  economic  conditions  are  not  favorable  for 
i^uch  an  employment  of  the  tides,  but  in  some  localities   a 
peculiarly  fortunate  contour  of  the  shore  coupled  with  high 
local  cost  of  fuel  may  reinler  it  easy  and  profitable  to  press  the 
tides  into  service*.     11ie  author  has  had  occasion  to  investigate 
a  few  ciises  of  this  kind  in  which  the  commercial  outlook  was 
?w(l.    The  main  difficulties  in  utilizing  the  tides  are  two:  first, 
the  very  variable  head;  and.  second,  the  short  daily  periods  in 
which  the  outflow   can   be  advantageously   used.     Moreover, 
these  periods  shift  just  as  the  times  of  high  tide  shift,  by  a 
little  less  than  an  hour  per  day,  so  that  if  the  power  were  used 
'lirectlv  it  would  often  be  available  only  at  verv  inconvenient 
times. 

To  work  the  tides  on  a  really  commercial  scale,  therefore 
%me  system  of  storing  power  is  absolutely  necessary.  And 
"i'ince  one  woidd  have  to  deal  with  very  large  amounts  of 
p^nver,  much  of  the  time  the  entire  output  of  the  ])lant,  the 
storage  must  be  fairly  cheap  and  efficient.  For  work  on  the 
scale  contemplated,  it  is  probable  that  the  storage  battery  is 
the  most   available   method.       Used   hi   very   large   units   in 
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a  colossal  plant,  most  of  the  serious  objections  to  the 
storage  battery  are  in  great  measure  obviated,  since  attend- 
ance and  repairs  can  be  part  of  the  duties  of  a  regular  main- 
tenance department,  inspecting,  testing,  and  repairing  damaged 
cells,  casting  and  filling  new  plates,  and  keeping  the  plant  in 
first-class  working  condition  all  the  time. 

The  cost  of  battery  would  be,  of  course,  a  serious  matter,  but 
not  prohibitive,  and  its  efficiency  could  probably  be  kept  as 
high  as  80  per  cent.  The  best  idea  of  the  economic  side  oi 
the  case  can  be  gained  by  investigating  a  hypothetical  case  oi 
tidal  storage,  based,  for  convenience,  on  the  square  mile 
of  reservoir  just  mentioned.  To  simplify  the  case  we  will 
assume  use  of  the  power  locally,  so  as  not  to  complicate  the 
situation  by  the  details  of  a  long-distance  transmission.  Wc 
will  take  the  generators,  which  can  be  worked  at  steady  full 
load,  at  94  per  cent  efficiency.  Then  the  efficiency  to  the  dis- 
tributing lines  would  be 

.04  X  .SO  =  .752. 

At  this  rate,  the  62,000  IIP  available  would  give  substan- 
tially 35,0(K)  KW;  i.e.,  350,(H)()  KW-hours  daily.  Storage 
capacity  would  have  to  be  j^rovidod  for  this  whole  amount 
in  a  gigantic  battery,  woighing  al)()ut  18,000  tons  and  cost- 
ing in  the  noighl)(>rhood  of  three  million  dollars.  To  this, 
of  course,  the  cost  of  the  electrical  and  hydraulic  machinery' 
must  be  added,  and  beyond  this  must  be  reckoned  the  really 
very  uncertain  cost  of  the  reservoir  and  hydraulic  work.  In 
spite  of  all  tins,  an  assured  market  for  the  output  would  lead 
to  economic  succe^ss  under  conditions  quite  possible  to  be 
realized.  If  extensive  transmission  had  to  accompany  the 
enterprise  there  would  be  still  further  loss  of  efficiency,  so 
that  the  final  figure  would  not  exceed  GO  per  cent,  which 
would  reduce  the  salable  power  to  about  27,000  KW.  Evi- 
dently this  would  have  to  command  a  very  good  price,  to  carry 
the  burden  of  the  heavy  investment,  which  woukl  probably 
rise  to  between  $l(),0()(),rK)()  and  $15,0()(),0(K).  The  cost  of 
such  an  enterprise  is  so  formidable  that  it  is  practically  out  of 
the  question,  unless  it  can  nwvXx  a  market  for  power  in  which 
a   very   high   price   is   adniissil)le.     When   fuel   l)egins   to   get 
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scarce  it  will  be  profitable  to  utilize  the  tides  on  a  large  scale: 
until  then,  their  use  will  be  confined  to  isolated  cases  in  which 
Wal  caases  lead  to  high  cost  of  other  power  and  tidal  storage 
h  unusually  cheap. 

All  these   considerations   apply  with  similar  force  to  wave 
motors,  which  have  been  often  suggested,  and  now  and  then 
used,  as  sources  of  power.     The  energy  of  the  waves  is  very 
great,  as  the  havoc  Avrought  by  storms  bears  witness;  but  it  is 
most  irregular  in  amount,  and  requires  very  large  apparatus 
for  its  utilization.     What  is  worse,  the  power  is  intermittent, 
s<)  that  to  be  of  any  material  advantage  it  must  be  brought  to 
a  steady  output  by  means  of  storage  of  energy  in  some  form. 
The  periodicity  of  wave  motion  is  so  low,  roughly  about  6  to 
10  crests  per  minute,  that  flywheels  and  the  like  are  of  little  use, 
and  storage  is  practically  reduced  to  a  question  of  compressing 
air  or  pumping  water.     Even  if  some  such  wasteful  intermedi- 
ary were  not  necessary,  and  one  could  work  direotfy  by  means 
<^f  floats  or  their  equivalent,  a  float  would  have  to  have  a  dis- 
placement of  at  least  one  ton  per  horse-power,  even  if  work- 
'ng  m  a  pretty  heavy  sea,  and  under  ordinary  circumstances 
^veral  times  that  amount  of  displacement.     At  l)est,   wave 
"lotors  are  cumbersome,  and  give  small  promise  of  economic 
f'evelopment  while  other  sources  of  energy  are  availal)le. 

\r.   Of  the  earth's  internal  heat  energy  tliero  is  little  to  be 

^^'ul.     It  is  quite  unused  save  as  an  occasional  source  of  hot 

Wafer,  and  except  in  a  very  few  cases  could  not  l^e  em})loyed  at 

^11,  much  less  to  any  advantage.     Inunense  as  is  its  aggregate 

anioimt,  it  is,  save  at  isolated  points,  so  far  separated  from  the 

earth's  surface  as  to  be  very  difficult  to  get  at.     Hot  springs, 

verv'  deep  artesian  wells,  and  some  volcanic  regions,  furnish  the 

only  fea^^il^le  sources  of  terrestrial   heat  energy,  so  that  the 

whole  matter  is  only  of  theoretical  interest. 

We  see  that  at  present  only  two  sources  of  energy,  viz., 
fuel  and  water-power,  are  worthy  of  serious  consideration  in 
connection  with  the  general  problem  of  the  transmission  and 
distribution  of  p)ower.  The  other  sources  enumerated  are 
either  very  irregular,  uncertain  in  amount,  or  so  difficult  of 
utilization  as  to  remove  them  at  once  from  the  sphere  of  prac- 
tical work. 
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Granted,  then,  that  fuel  and  water-power  are  and  are  likely 
long  to  remain  the  dominant  sources  of  energy,  let  us  look  more 
closely  into  their  p<^ssihilities.  From  each  energy  can  be 
readily  transmitted  and  distributed  by  any  suitable  means; 
each,  in  fact,  can  be  transferre<l  bodily  to  a  distant  scene  of 
action  without  any  transformation  from  it*s  own  pmper  form. 
In  fact,  for  certain  purposes  and  under  certain  conditions  such 
is  the  very  best  method.  Fuel  for  ordinary  heating  and  water 
for  such  uses  as  hydraulic  mining  can  be  taken  as  cases  in 
point.  In  a  more  general  way,  both  fuel  and  water  for  the 
development  of  mechanical  power  may  often  profitably  be 
transferred  from  place  to  place. 

The  conditions  of  economv  in  tiie  transmission  of  fuel  as 
such  are  comparatively  easy  to  examine  and  define.  Coal 
may  be  produced  at  the  mine  for  a  certain  (piite  definite 
cost  per  ton.  It  can  be  transported  over  railroads  and 
waterways  for  an  easily  ascertainable  price.  Such  a  trans- 
mission nuiy  be  said  to  have  a  definite  efficiency,  as  for  example 
90  per  cent,  when  the  total  transportation  charges  against  a  ton 
of  coal  amount  to  10  per  cent  of  it.s  final  value.  From  this 
standpoint  it  is  quite  possibh*  to  transmit  power  at  this  very 
high  efficiency  even  to  the  distance  of  hundreds  of  miles.  If 
the  final  ol)jcct  be  \\\o  distrilnition  of  power  on  a  large  scale,  as 
from  a  great  central  station,  this  transmissicm  by  transpK)rta- 
tion  of  fuel  is  often  at  once  the  most  reliable  and  the  cheapest 
method. 

Transformation  of  the  fu(»l  energy  at  its  source  into  some 
other  form  for  the  purpose  of  transmission  is  generally  only 
justifiable,  first,  when  by  so  doing  fuel  not  available  for  trans- 
portation at  a  high  efiiciencv  can  be  rendered  valuable  by  trans- 
formation of  its  energy,  or  second,  when  it  is  to  be  utilized 
at  some  distant  point  in  a  manner  which  compels  a  loss  of 
efficiency  greater  than  that  enc<)mitered  in  transmission.  As 
an  example  of  the  first  condition,  fully  one-third  of  the  coal  as 
ordinarily  miiKnl  is  unfitted,  through  its  finely  divided  condition 
or  poor  <|uality,  for  trans|)()rtation  over  considerable  distances, 
its  (!onun(ircial  value  is  so  small  i)er  ton  that  it  could  not  be 
carried  far  without  incurring  charges  for  carriage  amoimting 
to  a  large  part  of  its  value.     Hence,  every  coal  mine  accumu- 
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lates  a  mountainous  culm  pile  that  is  at  present  not  only 
valueless  but  cumbers  the  ground.  This  waste  product  could 
sometimes  be  very  profitably  employed  in  generating  power 
which  could  be  transmitted  at  a  relatively  very  high  efficiency 
and  sj>ld  at  a  good  price. 

A  specimen  of  the  second  kind  may  be  found  in  the  somewhat 
rare  case  of  power  which  must  be  used  in  small  units  scattered 
over  a  considerable  territory,  so  that  they  could  be  replaced 
with  a  great  gain  in  efficiency  by  a  single  large  generating 
station.  Such  a  state  of  affairs  might  bo  found  in  certain 
milling  regions  wliere  coal  and  iron  mines  are  interspersed. 
This  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  very  ordinary  case  of 
distributing  energy  from  a  central  station  to  various  scattered 
points,  for  we  are  here  considering  only  the  original  source  of 
the  fuel. 

When  an  extensive  distribution  of  energy  from  a  power 
station  is  contemplated,  electrical  or  similar  transmission  of 
power  to  that  station  is  generally  economical  only  on  the  condi- 
tion above  expressed,  of  asing  fuel  otherwise  valueless,  since  the 
facilities  for  transportaticm  to  points  at  which  power  distribu- 
tion on  a  large  scale  would  be  j)rofitable,  are  generally  good 
and  fairly  cheap.  All  this  applies  to  piping  gas  or  petroleum 
a^  well  {IS  to  hauling  coal,  with  the  difference  that  neither  gas 
nor  petroleum  has  any  waste  corresponding  to  culm,  and  hence 
the  transportation  of  each  of  them  becomes  a  process  entirely 
comparable  with  the  transmission  of  energy  and  directly  com- 
peting therewith.  It  has  even  been  j)roposed  to  i)ipe  coal  dust 
^v  pneumatic  j^)wer  for  fuel  j)urposes. 

Water-power  is  by  no  means  always  cheaper  than  fuel,  but  as 
a  general  rule  it  is,  and  by  such  an  amount  that  it  can  be 
transformed  into  electrical  energy  and  transmitted  to  at  least 
a  moderate  distance  without  losing  its  economic  advantage. 
It  therefore  is  usually  the  cheapest  source  from  which  to  derive 
|xnver  for  general  distribution  on  a  large  scale. 

It  Ls  very  difficult  to  give  a  clear  idea  of  the  relative  cost  of 
steam  and  water-power,  for  while  the  one  can  be  i)redicted  for 
any  given  place  with  fair  accuracy,  the  other  is  subject  to 
immense  variations.  Once  established,  a  water-power  plant 
can  be  operated  very  cheaply,  but  the  cost  of  developing  the 
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water-power  may  be  almost  anything,  and  each  case  must  be 
figured  by  itself.  It  is  easy  to  obtain  estimates  of  the  cost  of 
devel()])ing  a  given  stream  and  to  form  a  close  estimate  of 
both  the  interest  charges  to  be  incurred  and  the  additional 
expense  of  repairs  and  of  operation.  The  cost  of  steam- 
power  for  the  same  conditions  can  be  accurately  estimated. 
The  details  of  such  estimates  we  will  discuss  later.  In  general, 
one  can  only  safely  say  that  the  costs  of  steam  and  water- 
power  overlap,  as  it  were,  so  that  while  the  more  easily 
developed  water-powers  are  cheaper  sources  of  energy  than 
fuel  at  any  ordinary  price,  there  are  many  cases  in  which  the 
great  cost  of  development  of  difficult  water-powers  prohibits 
competition  with  steam  excej)t  where  fuel  is  very  dear.  Much 
depends  on  the  to]K>graphy  of  the  country,  the  amount  and 
reliability  of  the  available  head  of  water,  the  price  at  wliich 
water  rights  can  be  obtained  and  various  other  local  conditions. 
To  utilize  the  normal  minimum  power  of  a  stream  is  gener- 
ally comparatively  easy,  while  so  to  take  account  of  high  water 
as  io  ()])tain  nearly  the  full  continuous  working  power  of  the 
stream  often  means  great  added  exi)ense  for  storage  capacity 
and  works  to  control  and  regulate  the  flow. 

In  addition  we  have  to  consider  two  distinct  phases  of  the 
comparative  cost  —  first,  the  cost  of  steam  and  water  as  prime 
movers  for  a  source  of  power  to  be  distributed,  and  second, 
the  relation  between  these  costs  and  that  of  steam-power  at 
the  points  where  the  distribution  takes  place. 

(liven  a  pr(>j)er  source  of  energy,  there  is  vast  variety  in  the 
character  of  the  work  of  transmission  and  distribution  that  is 
to  be  undertaken.  In  the  first  place,  the  point  of  utilization 
may  be  distant  anywhere  from  a  few  hundred  feet  to  many 
miles,  and  at  that  i)oint  the  object  may  be  the  delivery  of 
mechanical  power  in  a  single  unit,  in  one  or  several  groups  of 
allied  units,  in  one  or  several  widely  scattered  groups,  or 
finally  for  transformation  into  some  other  form  of  energy  in 
the  most  direct  way  possible. 

There  is  no  single  method  of  power  transmission  which 
meets  in  the  best  jK)ssible  manner  all  these  widely  varying  con- 
ditions. Although  electrical  transmission  is  the  most  general 
solution  of  the  difficult  problem  in  hand,  there  are  cases  in 
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which  other  methods  are  preferable  and  should  be  adopted. 
Those  besides  electric  transmission  which  have  come  into  con- 
siderable iise  are  the  following: 

I.  Wire  Rope  Transmission. 

11.  Hydraulic  Transmission. 

III.  Compressed  Air  Transmission. 

IV.  Gas  Transmission. 

It  will  be  well  to  look  into  the  distinguishing  characteristics 
of  these  and  their  relation  to  electrical  transmission,  with  the 
purpose  of  finding  the  advantages  and  limitations  of  each,  so 
that  the  proper  economic  sphere  of  each  may  be  determined, 
before  taking  up  the  electrical  work  w^hich  forms  the  main 
subject  of  this  volume.  Each  method  will  be  found  to  have 
its  oHTi  legitimate  place. 

I.  The  transmission  of  power  by  wire  ropes  is  merely  a  very 

useful  extension  of  the  ordinary  process  of  belting.     Belts  are 

made  of  material  which  will  not  stand  exposure  to  the  weather, 

and  which  being  of  low  tensile  strength  is  heavy  and  bulky  in 

proportion  to  the  power  transmitted.     The  advantage  of  wire 

rope  over  belting  lies  in  its  high  tensile  strength  and  freedom 

from   deterioration    when    used    out   of   doors.     To   gain    the 

fiii](*st  benefit  from   these  properties  it  is  necessary   to   use 

light  ropes  driven  at  high  speed. 

It  .should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  power  transmitted  by 
anything  of  the  nature  of  belting  depends  directly  on  the 
speed  and  the  amount  of  pull  exercised.  If  the  force  of  the 
pidl  is  KK)  j)oim(ls  weight  and  the  sneed  of  belt  or  rope  is 
4,(MK)  feet  per  minute,  the  amount  of  power  transmitted  is 
4(K).(MX)  f()Ot-])ounds  j>er  minute  or  (since  1  horse-j)()wer  is  33,()00 
f(u>t-jK»unds  per  minute)  about  12  IIP.  The  greater  the  speed, 
the  more  power  transmitted  with  the  same  pull,  or  the  less 
the  pull  f(»r  the  same  power.  Wire  rope  can  be  safely  run 
at  a  considerably  higher  speed  than  belting  and  is  nmch  stronger 
in  proportion  to  its  size  and  weiglit.  It  does  not  often  replace 
l)elting  UiT  ordinary  work,  for  the  reason  that  owing  to  its 
small  size  it  does  not  grip  ordinary^  pulleys  anywhere  nearly 
in  proportifm  to  its  strength.  Hence,  to  best  take  advantage 
of  its  ability  to  transmit  large  powers,  the  rope  speed  must  be 
high  and  the  pidleys  unusually  large  in  diameter  to  give  suffi- 
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cient  surface  of  contact.     Such  large  wheels  are  incouvenier:^ 
in  most  situations,  and  as  the  alternative  is  a  number  of  ro] 
which  are  troublesome  to  care  for,  rope  driving  save  for  outdoc: 
work  is  rather  uncommon. 

A  typical  rope  transmission  is  shown  diagrammatically  L 
Fig.  10.  Here  A  and  B  are  two  wheels,  usually  of  cast  iror " 
generally  from  5  to  15  feet  in  diameter  and  with  deeply  groove-- 
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rims.  They  are  connected  by  a  wire  rope  perhaps  from  \  inchi. 
to  1^  inch  in  diameter,  which  serves  to  transmit  the  power  a^ 
the  wheels  revolve.  The  rope  speed  is  usually  from  3,000  to 
5,000  feet  per  minute,  sometimes  as  high  as  6,000.  The  distance 
between  the  centres  of  A  and  B  may  be  anything  require<l  by 
the  conditions  up  to  four  or  even  five  hundred  feet.  Greater 
distances  are  seldom  attempted  in  a  single  span,  as,  if  the  rope 
is  not  to  be  overstrained  by  its  own  weight,  it  nutst  be  allowed 
to  sag  considerably,  compelling  the  pulleys  to  be  raiseil  to 
keep  it  clear  of  the  ground,  and  su])jecting  it  to  danger  from 
swaying  seriously  by  roascm  of  wind  pressure  or  other  acci- 
dental causes. 

The  rope  employed  is  of  special  character.     The  material  is 
the  best  charcoal  iron  or  low  steel,  and  the  strands  are  usually 
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laid  around  a  hemp  core  to  give  added  flexibility.  The  rope 
generally  employed  in  this  country  is  of  six  strands  with  seven 
wires  ])er  strand,  and  is  shown  in  cross-secticm  in  Fig.  11. 
Kven  with  the  hemp  core  there  is  still  in  an  iron  n)pe  sufficient 
resistance  to  bending   to   make   the   use   of   pulleys   of   large 
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diameter  necessary.  Sometimes  each  separate  strand  is  made 
Hith  a  hemp  core,  or  is  composed  of  nineteen  small  wires 
instead  of  seven  larger  ones,  to  increase  the  flexibility  and  io 
make  it  possible  to  use  smaller  sheaves  and  drums,  as  hi  hoist- 
ing machinery. 

Steel  rope  is  slightly  more  costly  than  iron,  but  gives  greater 
durability.  The  wheels  on  which  these  ropes  run  are  fur- 
nished \»ith  a  deep  gn)ove  around  the  circumference,  pro- 
\i(lpd  mXh  a  relatively  soft  packing  at  the  bottom  on  which 
the  rope  rests,  and  which  serves  to  increase  the  grip  of  the 
rope  and  to  decrease  the  wear  upon  it.  Fig.  12  shows  a  section 
of  (he  rim  of  such  a  wheel.     The  bushing  at  the  bottom  of  the 
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^Toove,  uiM)n  wliich  the  rope  directly  bears,  has  l)een  made  of 
various  materials,  but  at  present,  leather  and  especially  prepared 
rubber  are  in  most  general  use.  The  small  j)ieces  of  which 
the  l)ushing  is  composed  arc  cut  to  shape  and  driven  into  the 
(lovetaile<l  recess  at  the  bottom  of  the  groove.  The  bushinj^s 
have  to  be  replaced  at  freciuent  intervals,  and  the  cables  them- 
selves have  an  average  life  of  not  much  over  a  year. 

When  a  straightaway  transmission  of  a  few  hun(lre<l  feet  is 
necessar\%  when  the  power  concerned  is  not  great,  and  the  size 
of  the  pulleys  is  not  a  serious  inconvenience,  this  transmission 
by  wire  rope  is  both  very  cheap  and  enormously  efficient. 
Xo  other  known  method  can  compete  with  it  within  these 
s<jmewhat  narrow  limitations.     For  a  span  of  ordinary  length 
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and  the  usual  rope  speeds,  the  efficiency  lias  been  shown  by 
experiment  to  be  between  96  and  97  per  cent.  At  a  dis- 
tance of  four  to  five  hundred  feet  the  weight  and  sag  of  the 
rope  becomes  a  very  serious  inconvenience,  and  the  arrange- 
ment has  to  be  modified.     Perhaps  the  most  obvious  plan  is 
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to  introduce  a  sheave  to  suj)jK)rt  the  slack  of  the  cable,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  LS. 

On  longer  spans  several  sheaves  become  nec^essary,  ami  both 
the  slack  and  the  tight  portions  of  the  cable  need  such  supi>ort. 
In  cable  railway  work,  the  most  familiar  instance  of  power 
transmissicm  by  wire  ropes,  numerous  sheaves  have  to  l>c 
employed  to  keep  the  cable  in  it^s  working  position  in  the 
somewhat  contracted  conduit.  These  reduce  the  efficiency  of 
the  system  considerably,  so  that  the  power  taken  to  run  the 
cable  light  is  often  greater  than  the  net  power  transmitted. 
In  aerial  cable  lines  imiltiple  sheaves  are  seldom  used,  and  the 
more  usual  procedure  is  to  sulKJivide  the  transmission  into 
several  independent  spans,  thus  lessening  swaying  and  sagging 
as  well  as  the  length  of  rope  that  nuist  be  discarded  in  case  of  a 
serious  break.  This  device  is  shown  in  Fig.  14.  It  employs 
intermediate   pulley   stations   at   whi(;li   are  installed   double 
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grooved  pulleys  to  accommodate*  the  separate  cables  that 
form  the  individual  spans.  Such  a  pulley  is  shown  in  section 
in  Fig.  15.  The  spans  may  be  three  or  four  hundred  feet 
long;  as  soon  as  the  length  gets  trou])lesome  another  pulley 
station  is  employed.  There  is  necessarily  a  certain  small  loss  of 
energy  at  each  such  station.  This  is  approximately  proportional 
to  the  number  of  times  the  rope  passes  over   a  pulley.     PYom 
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the  best  experimental  data  available  the  efficiency  of  a  n)pe 
iransniission  extended  by  separate  spans  is  nearly  as  follows: 


Number  of  spans  .   . 
Percent  efficiency   . 


.01     .8U    .87     ,80 


These  figures  are  taken  to  the  nearest  per  cent  and  are  for 
full  loaJ  only.  At  half-load  the  loss  in  each  ca.se  would  be 
doubled.     For  instance,  a  lO-span  trans  mission  at  half-load 


would  give  about  64  per  cent  efficiency.  The  pulley  stations 
consist  of  the  double-grooved  wheel  before  nientionetl  ijiinnited 
on  a  substantial  and  rather  high  pedestal  or  frame-work. 
In  this  country  a  timber  frame  is  generally   used;  abniad 


»  masonry    pier    Is    more    common.     A    convenient    form    of 
frame-work  is  shown  in  Fig.  16.     An  idea  of  its  ifimonsions  may 
iw  sained  from  the  fact  that  the  wheel  is  likely  1o  he  6  to  10 
feet  in  diameter. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  efficiency  just  given  for  a  10- 
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span  transmission  at  full  load  is  quite  nearly  the  same  as  would 
be  obtained  from  an  electrical-power  transmission  at  moderate 
voltage  over  the  same  distance,  assuming  a  imit  of  say  50  HP 
or  upward.  The  first  cost  of  the  latter  would  be  considerably 
higher  than  that  of  the  rope  transmission,  but  the  repairs 
would  certainly  be  nuich  less  than  the  replacements  of  cable, 
bringing  the  cost  per  HP  at  full  load  to  about  the  same  fig- 
ure by  the  two  methods. 

From  actual  tests  of  electrical  apparatus  we  have  the  fol- 
lowing efficiency  for  a  transmission  of  50  HP  5,000  feet,  assum- 
ing 2,000  volts  and  2  per  cent  line  loss,  which  would  require 
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a  wire  loss  than  one-fourth  (jf  an  inch  hi  diameter.  F^fficiency 
at  full  load  HI  per  cent,  at  half-load  72.  These  values  are 
lower  than  those  attai!ial)l(»  with  mafhinory  of  the  most  recent 
type,  which  should  giv(»  at  least  S6  per  rent  at  full  load  and 
SO  per  cent  at  half-load  for  the  comph^te  transmission,  which 
boats  out  rope  transmission  at  a  distanco  much  less  than 
5,000  feot.  Kxcopt  at  full  load  tlio  oloctrical  transmission  has 
a  very  material  advantage.  This  advantage  would  be  greatly 
increased  if  the  transmission  were  in  anything  but  a  straight 
line.  An  electric  line  can  be  carried  around  any  number  of 
corners  without  loss  of  eflicioncy,  while  a  rope  transmission 
cannot.     If  it  becomes  needful  to  change  the  direction  of  a 
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mpc  drive,  it  is  done  at  a  station  provided  with  a  pair  of  rope 
wheels  connected  by  bevel  gears  set  at  any  required  angle. 
Fig.  17  shows  such  a  station  in  diagram.  The  loss  of  energy 
in  such  a  pair  of  bevel  gears  amounts  to  from  7  to  10  per 
cent,  more  often  the  latter.  The  bevel  gears  may  be  avoided 
by  a  sheave  revolving  in  a  horizontal  plane,  and  carrying 
the  turn  in  the  cable,  but  while  this  arrangement  is  tolerably 
efficient,  it  greatly  decreases  the  life  of  the  rope. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  will  be  seen  that  while  cable 
transmission  is  for  short  distances  in  a  straight  line  both  cheap 
and  very  efficient,  at  2,()00  to  3,000  feet  it  is  equalled  and  sur- 
pa.sseil  in  efficiency  by  electric  transmission,  with  lesser  main- 
tenance although  greater  first  cost.  The  steel  rope  for  a  50 
HP  transmission  of  5,(XX)  feet  would  cost  alx)ut  $4(K),  and 
replacement  brings  a  considerable  charge  against  each  IIP 
delivered.  If  the  transmission  is  not  straightaway,  or  if 
branches  have  to  he  taken  off  en  route y  the  efficiency  of  the 
sj'stem  is  considerably  reduced  by  gear  stations,  while  even 
a-side  from  these  the  efficiency  is  high  only  at  or  near  full  load. 
Hut  the  general  simplicity  and  cheapness  of  cable  transmission 
have  made  it  a  favorite  method,  and  there  have  been  many  such 
installations,  some  of  them  of  a  quite  elaborate  character. 
Most  of  them  are  small,  since  the  amomit  of  jwwer  that  can 
be  transmit  ted  by  a  single  r()j)c  is  limited  to  250  or  300  HP. 
Kopi^  suited  to  a  larger  j^ower  are  too  lieavy  and  inflexible; 
^  inch  is  a])()Ut  the  greatest  practicable  diameter  of  cal)le, 
and  oven  this  re(]uircs  pulleys  between  15  and  20  feet  in  diam- 
eter for  its  pr()j)er  operation.  Resides,  even  at  moderate 
fli^^tances  the  roj>e  transmission  suffers  in  wet  or  icy  weather, 
^"  that  at  anywhere  nearly  equal  cost.s  th<»  electrical  drive 
i^  to  }>p  preferrrrl  save  in  the  simplest  cases. 

I  uder  all  circumstances  the  need  of  replacing  the  cablets 
fver}'  year  or  so  causes  a  high  rate  of  maintenance.  Tlie  fol- 
'•^wing  tal)le,  giving  the  sizes  of  iron-wire  cables  and  jiulleys 
"eeessar>'  for  transmitting  various  amounts  of  power,  will  help 
to  pve  a  clearer  idea  of  the  conditions  of  cal)le  transmission 
and  aid  in  defining  its  limited  but  useful  sphere.  Speed  is  given 
in  revr>lutions  per  minute,  and  pulley  diameter  is  the  smallest 
permissible.     These  figures  are,  as  will  readily  be  seen,  for  rope 
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speeds  of  not  far  from  3,()()0  feet  per  minute.  This  can  fre- 
quently he  safely  raised  to  5,000  with  somewhat  larger  pulleys 
than  those  given  and  increased  revolutions,  while  for  steady 
loads  the  tension  can  be  slightly  augmented  without  danger. 
So  while  the  figures  given  are  those  suitable  for  ordinary 
ruiming  with  a  good  margin  of  capacity,  the  HP  given  can  be 
nearly  doubled  when  all  conditions  are  favorable. 

But  from  all  these  figures  it  is  sufficiently  evident  that 
rope  transmission  is  very  limited  in  its  applicability  and  is 
not  at  all  suited  to  work  of  distribution  in  small  units.  For 
a  good  many  years,  however,  a  wire-rope  transmission,  now 
practically  superseded  by  electric  driving,  was  operated  at 
Schaffhausen  on  the  falls  of  the  Rhine.  The  power  station 
delivered  more  than  600  HP  to  a  score  of  consumers  over 
distances  of  half  a  mile  or  so.  There  were  two  bevel-gear 
stations,  and  on  the  average,  five  cal)le  spans  between  the 
power  station  and  the  consumer,  so  that  the  efficiency  even 
at  full  load  was  somewhere  between  GO  and  70  per  cent  and 
ordinarily  very  liiuch  less.  Nevertheless,  in  default  of  any 
better  means  of  transmission  at  the  time  of  installation,  some 
twenty  years  sinc'C,  the  plant  did  fairly  successful  work,  even 
from  a  commercial  standpoint.  In  this  country  the  system 
is  very  little  used  save  for  short  straight  runs  between  building 
and  building  across  streets,  for  instance. 

II.  Noting,  then,  that  cable  transmission  does  excellent  work 
in  its  proper  place,  but  is  unsuited  for  the  distribution  of  power 
or  for  transmissions  of  anything  save  the  simplest  sorts,  we 
may  pass  to  the  hydraulic  method  of  transmitting  and  distrib- 
uting power.  This  in  its  crude  form  of  small  water-motors 
attached  to  ordinary  city  mains  is  very  familiar,  but  nothing 
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more  extensive  ha.s  been  attempted  in  this  country.  Abroad 
there  are  a  nunilxjr  of  hydraulic  power  plants  sfxicially  intended 
for  the  distribution  of  f)ower  for  general  use,  and  the  method  is 
one  which  has  Ix^en  fairly  successful.  There  are  two  distinct 
types  of  hydraulic  plant,  one  utilizing  such  pressure  as  is 
available  naturally  or  by  pumping  to  reservoirs,  the  other 
employing  very  high  artificial  pressures,  up  to  750  pounds  per 
wjuare  inch,  and  used  only  for  special  purposes. 

There  arc  somewhat  extensive  works  of  the  former  kind  at 
Zurich,  Geneva,  and  Genoa,  the  effective  head  of  water  being 
in  each  case  not  far  from  50()  feet.  In  each  case  the  power 
business  has  been  an  outgrowth  of  the  municipal  water-supply 
8ysteni.  At  Zurich  and  Geneva  elevated  reservoirs  are  supplied 
by  pumping  stations  driven  by  water-powTr.  At  Genoa  the 
head  is  a  natural  one,  20  miles  from  the  city,  and  much  of  the 
fall  is  utilized  18  miles  from  Genoa  in  driving  the  fine  constant 
current  electric  plant  described  elsewhere  in  this  volume. 

At  Zurich  there  is  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  low  pressure 
water  system  a  special  high  service  reservoir  supplying  power 
to  a  large  electric  station  and  to  small  consumers.  Water  is 
pinnpe<l  6,000  feet  into  this  reservoir  through  an  18-inch  main, 
and  the  total  }K)wer  service  from  both  systems  is  something 
like  500  HP,  reckoned  on  a  ten-hour  basis.  The  price  charged 
is  from  $.'^7  to  $80  per  HP  per  year. 

The  (ieneva  plant  is  on  a  nuich  larger  scale,  the  to  till  turbine 
rapacity  being  about  4,500  HP.  Here,  as  at  Zurich,  there  are 
two  sets  of  mains,  one  at  nearly  200  feet  liead,  the  other  at 
alM)ut  450.  Each  supplies  water  for  both  power  atid  general 
purposes.  The  high  pressure  service  reservoir  is  about  2\ 
miles  from  the  city,  and  the  working  pressure  is  supplied 
indifferently  from  this  or  from  the  pumps  direct.  There  is  an 
electric  light  plant  with  600  HP  in  turbines  driven  by  the 
pressure  water,  and  a  large  number  of  smaller  consumers. 
Water  is  supplied  to  the  electric  light  company  for  as  low  as 
$15  per  HP  per  year. 

Both  these  installations  are  extensions  of  the  city  water 
ser%-ice,  and  have  done  excellent  work.  Operated  in  this  way 
the  economic  conditions  are  somewhat  different  from  those  to 
\ye  found  in  a  hydraulic  plant  established  by  private  enterprise 
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for  iKiwcr  (iiily.  An  iiuiuiry  iiitii  tlie  efru-ioncy  of  such  a 
Mysteiii  may  lie  fairly  huKCtl  on  the  facts  jrivcn.  At  Zurich,  for 
example,  tlie  oflidciiry  from  turhiiie  shaft  to  reservoir  cannot 
well  I'xweil  75.  The  distributing  mains  must  involve  a  loss 
(if  not  less  than  10  [kt  cent,  while  the  motors  cannot  be 
counted  on  for  an  elficiency  of  over  .75.  The  total  efficiency 
fronr  tnrbine  Hhaft  to  motor  shaft  is  then  about  .75  x  .75  x  .90 
=  51). U  jxT  cent.  The  character  of  the  motors  has  an  impor- 
tant influence  on  the  economy  of  the  system,  particularly  at 
low  hinds.     The  motors  most  u-sed  particularly  for  small  powers 


r~\ 


arc  oscilljiliun  water  ciijiiiiCfi  of  iIk-  type  .^liown  in  l-'ig.  18. 
The  form  shown  is  made  by  Schmid  of  Zurich.  It  iHisiseR.ses,  in 
common  wilh  all  oihcrs  of  similiircoiiKlrurlion,  the  undesirable 
properly  "f  lakiiig  i\  urdform  amount  i>f  water  at  uniform  speed, 
(juitc  irrespective  of  IiukI.  The  mechanical  olliciency  falls  off 
like  that  ()f  a  steam  enfiine,  frictii'ri  beiiiK  nearly  constant. 
Iletler  avenij^e  rojsnlts  are  secured  with  impulse  turbines  (see 
Chapter  IX)  of  which  the  cfilciency  varies  but  little  as  the  load 
falls  (iff,  or  for  hi(;h  rotative  speeds  wilh  impulse  wheels  like  the 
Pelton,  shown  in  I'ig.  10,  as  a<laplcd  fiir  motors  of  moderate 
power.     At  halt-load,  i.e.,  half  flow,  the  losses  in  distributing 
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muns  would  be  reduced  to  about  one-third,  while  the  efBciency 
of  the  engine  motors  would  certainly  not  be  lowered  by  leas 
than  5  per  cent.  The  total  half-load  efficiency  would  then  be 
.75  X  .97  X  .70  =  50.9  per  cent,  actually  a  trifle  higher  than 
at  full  load.  This  apparently  remarkable  property  is  shared 
by  all  transmissions  wherein  the  transmission  loss  proper  i^ 
fairly  large. 

The  second  type  of  hydraulic  distribution  of  power  is  that 
at  very  high  pressures  and  employing  a  purely  artificial  head. 
The  pressures  involved  are  usually  700  to  800  pounds  per  square 


inrh,  ami  a  small  amount  <>i  storage  capacity  is  gaincil  by 
eiTijdoying  what  arc  known  as  hydraulic  accumulators,  f('<l  by 
the  prcMsure  pumps.  These  accumulators  are  merely  lung 
vftrtical  cylinders  adajited  to  withstan<l  the  working  pressure, 
which  is  kept  up  by  a  closely  fitting  and  enonnnusly  heavy 
(lisKm.  The  distribution  of  power  is  by  intn  pipes  leading  In 
llie  various  water  motors.  This  high  pressure  water  system 
is  a  device  almost  jieciJiar  to  England,  ami  has  been  slow  in 
nmkuig  headway  elsewhere.  Its  especial  advantage  is  in  con- 
nection with  an  exceedingly  intermittent  load,  such  as  is 
obtained  fnnn  cranes,  hoi.sts,  and  the  like.  This  i.s  for  the 
reason  that  with  a  l(iw  average  output  a  comparatively  small 
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engine  and  pump  working  continuously  at  nearly  uniform  load 
can  keep  the  accumulators  charged,  while  the  rate  of  output 
of  the  accumulators  is  enormous  in  case  of  a  brief  demand  for 
very  great  power. 

Power  plants  on  this  hydraulic  accumulator  system  are  in 
operation  in  the  cities  of  London,  Liverpool,  Hull,  and  Bir- 
mingham, England,  and  at  Marseilles,  France.  The  Lon- 
don plant  is  the  most  important  of  those  mentioned,  con- 
sisting of  three  pumping  and  accumulator  stations  and  about 
60  miles  of  mains.  The  total  number  of  motors  operated  was 
in  1892  about  1,700.  The  charges  are  by  meter,  and  are  based 
on  intermittent  work,  being  quit«  prohibitive  for  continuous 
service  —  from  $200  to  $500  per  effective  HP  per  year  of  3,000 
hours.  The  largest  accumulators  have  pistons  20  inches  in 
diameter  and  23  feet  stroke,  giving  a  storage  capacity  of  only 
24  horse-power-hours  each.  While  very  convenient  for  the 
Supply  of  power  for  intermittent  service  only,  this  system,  like 
hydraulic  supply  at  low  pressure,  is  rather  inefficient,  the  more 
so  as  it  has  been  found  advisable  to  employ  hydraulic  motors 
of  the  piston  type,  although  special  Pelton  motors  have  been 
used  in  some  cases. 

Any  hydraulic  system  suffers  severely  from  the  inefficienc}' 
of  pump  and  motors  and  from  loss  of  head  in  the  pipes.  The 
amount  of  power  that  can  be  transmitted  in  the  mains  is  quit€ 
limited,  since  the  permissible  velocity  is  not  large.  About 
3  feet  per  second  is  customary  —  more  than  this  involves 
excessive  friction  and  danger  from  hydraulic  shock.  At  this 
speed  a  pipe  about  2  feet  in  diameter  is  necessary  to  transmit 
500  HP  under  500  feet  head.*  The  ])()wer  delivered  increases 
directly  with  the  head,  but  as  the  pressure  increases  the  largest 
practicable  size  of  pipe  decreases,  and  on  the  high  pressure 
systems  nothing  larger  than  12  inches  has  been  attempted,  and 
even  this  requires  the  use  of  solid  drawn  steel 

Whatever  the  size  of  pipe,  the  loss  in  head  is  quite  nearly 
inversely  as  the  diameter  and  directly  as  the  square  of  the 
velocity.  Even  for  high  pressure  systems  this  loss  is  by  no 
meatis  negligible,  since  the  pipes  used  are  rather  small. 

The  following  table  gives  the  loss  of  heatl  in  feet  per  100  feet 
*  Cost  per  mile  laid  in  average  uiipaved  ground  about  $16,000. 
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of  pipe  and  at  a  uniform  velocity  of  3  feet  per  second.  This 
applies  to  pipe  in  good  average  condition.  When  the  pipe  is 
r.ew  Biid  quite  clean,  the  losses  may  be  slightly  less.  If  the 
pipe  ij"  dill  and  incntsled,  the  above  losses  may  be  nearly 
dimbleii.  Heiids  and  branches  still  further  reduce  the  w<»rkiiig 
pressure. 
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We  may  now  look  into  the  efficiency  of  these  high  pressure 
hwlraiilie  systems.  Of  the  mechanical  horse-power  applie<l  to 
(he  pump  we  cannot  reasonably  hope  to  get  more  than  75  per 
Wit  as  energ>'  store*!  in  the  accumulators.  Tests  on  the 
Mapieilles  plant  have  shown  7(1  to  SO  per  coiit  cffieient-y  between 
ilif  indicated  steam  power  and  the  accurijulators,  the  funner 
fij!iire  at  the  Kj>oeds  corresj  win  ding  to  full  working  capacity.  As 
ihe  pumps  were  direct  acting  the  difference  between  brake  and 
indicated  HP  was  presumably  very  small.  The  motors  can  l)e 
(winteii  on  for  about  .75  efficiency,  ami  the  losses  of  head  in 
the  pii>es  for  any  oniinary  distribution  cannot  safely  l>e  taken 
at  ii^s  than  .5  per  ccril.  Hence  the  full  load  efficiency  is  aliout 
.7.')  X  .75  X  .95  =  ..W.  The  efficiency  at  full  load  is  thus  ni>t 
far  fnmi  that  of  the  low  pressure  syHtem.  liul  at  half-load  it 
suffers  fn>m  the  use  of  piston  motors,  generally  neces.sary  im 
ai'piiunt  of  the  too  high  speed  of  rotary  motors  at  high  pi'essuro. 
\\  even  500  ixnmds  j)er  sciuare  inch  pressure  the  normal  speeil 
of  a  Pel  ton  wheelof  say  20  HP  would  be  over  4,000  r.  p.  m.,  and 
wuld  not  Iw*  greatly  reduced  without  seriously  cutting  down 
ihe  efficiency.  At  half-load  the  piston  motors  could  not  be 
Hicii  on  fur  over  .05  efficiency,  reducing  the  total  efficiency, 
*vpii  allowing  for  greatly  lessened  pipe  loss,  to  idMint  45  per 
fent.    On  the  whole,  the  hydraulic  accumnlator  system  must  be 
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regarded  as  a  very  ingenious  and  occasionally  useful  freak.  It 
may  now  and  then  be  useful  as  an  auxiliary  in  the  storage  of 
energy  from  a  very  irregular  power  supply. 

The  strongest  point  of  hydraulic  transmission  is  its  ready 
adaptability  in  connection  with  water  supply  systems  for  gen- 
eral purposes.  Skilfully  installed,  as  for  instance  at  Geneva, 
it  furnishes  convenient,  reliable,  and  fairly  cheap  motive  power. 
As  a  distinct  power  enterprise  the  high  first  cost  is  against  it, 
and  the  efficiency  is  never  really  good.  All  this  applies  with 
even  greater  force  to  the  special  high  pressure  systems,  which 
suffer  from  inability  to  cope  with  continuous  work,  thiLS  seri- 
ously limiting  the  possible  market.  Even  for  intermittent  ser- 
vice the  charges  are  enormously  high. 

The  methods  of  power  transmission  already  mentioned  are 
then  somewhat  limited  in  their  usefulness  by  rather  well 
defined  conditions,  which  make  their  employment  advisable  in 
some  cases  and  definitely  inadvisable  in  general. 

III.  We  may  now  pass  to  the  pneumatic  method  of  transmit- 
ting power,  which  is  far  more  general  in  its  convenient  appli- 
cability than  either  of  the  othei*s,  and  which  is  the  only  system 
other  than  electric  which  has  been  extensively  applied  in  prac- 
tice to  the  distribution  of  power  in  small  units,  although  only 
short  distanct\s  have  bocMi  involved  in  any  of  the  plants 
hitherto  operated,  and  the  possible  performance  at  long  dis- 
tances is  more  a  sul)ject  of  speculation  than  of  reasonable  cer- 
tainty. Transmission  of  power  by  compressed  air  involves 
essentially  three  elements:  An  air  compressor  delivering  the 
air  under  a  tension  of  from  50  to  1(K)  or  more  pounds  per 
s(juare  inch  into  a  pipe  system,  which  ccmveys  the  compressed 
air  to  the  various  motors.  These  motors  are  substantially 
steam  engines  in  mechanical  arrangements,  and  hideed  almost 
any  st<jam  engine  can  be  readily  adapted  for  use  with  com- 
pressed air.  The  compressor  itself  is  not  unlike  an  ordinary 
steam  i)ump  in  general  arrangement.  Its  appearance  in  the 
smaller  sizes  is  well  showii  in  diagram  in  Fig.  20.  The  system 
was  originally  introduced  about  fifty  years  ago  for  mining 
purposes,  and  owed  its  early  importance  to  its  use  in  workinj*" 
the  drills  in  the  ccmstruction  of  the  Hoosac,  Mont  Cenis,  and 
St.  Gothard  tunnels.     Since  then  it  has  come  to  be  used  on  a 
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very  extensive  scale  for  drilling  operations,  and  recently  has 
also  been  applied  for  the  distribution  of  power  for  general  pur- 
poses, particulariy  in  Paris,  where  the  only  really  extensive 
system  of  this  kind  is  in  operation.  Its  best  field  has  been 
and  still  is  in  mining  operations  where  the  escaping  air  is  a 
welcome  addition  to  the  means  of  ventilation  and  where,  as  a 
rule,  the  distances  are  not  great. 

Transmission  of  power  by  piping  compressed  air  has  even 
for  general    distributirm    certain    very    well    marked    advan- 
The  subdivision  of  the  power  can  be  carried  on  to 


Fio.  20. 

almost  any  extent,  and  the  motors  are  fairly  efficient,  simple, 
and  relatively  cheap.  In  addition,  the  power  furnished  to 
consumers  can  very  easily  l)e  metered.  The  loss  of  energy 
can  be  kept  within  moderate  limits,  and  the  mains  themselves 
are  not  liable  to  serious  breakdowns,  although  losses  from 
leakage  are  frequent  and  may  be  large.  Finally,  the  system 
Is  exceptionally  safe.  On  the  other  liand,  the  efficiency  of 
the  system,  reckoned  to  the  motor  pulleys,  is  unpleasantly 
low.  The  mains  for  a  transmission  of  any  considerable  length 
are  ver>''  costly,  and  the  compressed  air  has  no  considerable 
ase   aside   from    motive   power,   instead   of  l)eing   aj)plicable, 
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like  electric  or  even  hydraulic  transmission  of  power,  to  divers 
profitable  employments  quite  apart  from  the  furnishing  of 
mechanical  energy.  To  obtain  a  clearer  idea  of  the  nature 
of  these  advantages  and  disadvantages,  let  us  follow  the  pn)cess 
of  pneumatic  transmission  from  the  compressor  to  the  motor, 
looking  into  each  stage  of  the  operation  with  reference  to 
its  efficiency  and  economic  value. 

The  compressor  is  the  starting  point  of  the  operation.  Fig. 
20  shows  in  secticm  a  typical  direct  acting  steam  compressor, 
one  of  the  best  of  its  class.  It  consists  essentiallv  of  the  aii 
cyhnder  A  and  a  steam  cylinder  B,  arranged  in  line  and  having 
a  conution  piston  rod.  The  steam  end  of  the  machine  is 
simply  an  ordinary  engine  fitted  with  an  excellent  high  speetl 
valve  gear  worked  by  two  eccentrics  on  the  crank  shaft  of 
the  flywheels  G,  which  serve  merely  to  steady  the  action  of 
the  mechanism.  The  air  cylinder  ^1  is  provided  with  a  simple 
piston  driven  by  an  extension  of  the  steam  piston  rod. 

At  each  end  of  the  air  cylinder  are  automatic  poppet  valves 
E  K,  which  serve  to  admit  the  air  and  to  retain  it  during  Ihe 
process  of  compression.  /''  is  the  discharge  pipe  for  the  com- 
pressed air  leaving  the  cylinder.  In  the  compressor  shown 
there  are  two  steam  and  two  air  cylinders  connected  with  the 
cranks  90°  apart,  thus  giving  steady  rotatitm  in  spite  of  the 
character  of  the  work.  In  some  machines  the  pistons  and 
piston  rods  are  hollow  and  ])n)vided  with  means  for  maintaining 
water  circulation  through  them,  to  assist  in  cooling  the  air. 
Routid  the  air  cylinder  is  a  water  jacket  shown  in  the  cut  just 
outside  the  cylinder  wall.  The  purpose  of  this  is  to  keep  the 
air,  so  far  as  ])ossibIe,  cool  during  compression,  and  thus  to 
avoid  jmtting  upon  the  machine  the  work  of  compressing  air 
at  a  ])ressure  enhanced  by  the  heat  that  always  is  produced 
when  air  is  compressed.  And  just  here  is  the  first  weak  point 
of  the  compressed  air  system.  However  efficient  is  the 
mechanism  of  the  compressor,  all  heat  given  to  the  air  during 
compression  represents  a  loss  of  energy,  since  the  air  loses 
this  heat  energy  before  it  reaches  the  point  of  consunij>- 
tion.  The  higher  the  fituil  pressure  which  is  to  l)e  reached, 
tin*  more  useless  heatiug  of  the  air  and  the  lower  efficiency. 
Heuce  the  water  jacket,  which,  by  abstracthig  part  of  the  heat 
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of  compression,  aids  in  averting  needless  work  on  the  air  dur- 
ing compression.     Even  the  most  thorough  jacketing  leaves 
much  to  be  desired,  generally  leaving  the  air  discharged  at 
from  200°  to  300°  F.,  more  often  the  latter.     A  cold  water 
spray  is  often  used  in  the  compressing  cylinder.     This  is  some- 
what more  thorough  than  the  jacket,  hut  is  still  rather  in- 
effective.   Both  serve  only  to  mitigate  the  evil,  since  they 
cool  the  air  by  absorbing  energy  from  it,  and  at  best  cool  it 
ven' imperfectly.     A  careful  series  of  investigations  by  Riedler, 
perhaps  the  best  authority  on  the  subject,  gives  for  the  efficiency 
of  the  process  of  compression  from  .49  to  .72.     These  figures, 
derived  from  seven  compressors  of  various  sizes  and  types, 
include  only  those  losses  which  are  due  to  heat,  valve  leakage, 
clearance,  and  the  like,  taking  no  account  of  frictional  losses 
in  the  mechanism.*^  These  are  ordinarily  about  the  same  as 
in  a  steam  engine,  say  10  per  cent,  so  that  the  total  efficiency 
of  a  simple  compressor  may  be  taken  as  .44  to  .65,  the  latter 
only  in  large  machines  under  very  favorable  conditions.     The 
most  considerable  recent  improvement  in  compressors  is  the 
divi«on  of  the  compression  into  two  or  more  stages,  as  the  ex- 
pansion is  divided  in  compound  and  tri])le  expansion  engines. 
This  limits  the  range  of  heating  that  can  take  j)hice  in  any 
given  cylinder,  and  greatly  facilitates  effective  cooling  of  the 
air.     Riedler   has   obtained   from    two-stage*   machines   of   his 
own  design  a  compressor  efficiency  of  nearly  .9.     Allowing  for 
the  somewhat   greater  friction    in    the   mechanism,  the  total 
efficiency  was  found  to  be  about  .76.     In  general,  then,  we  may 
take  the  total  efficiency  of  the  single  stage  compressors  usually 
employed  in  this  country  as  .5  to  .6,  very  rarely  higher,  while 
the  best  two-stage  compressors  may  give  an  efficiency  slightly 
in  excess  of  .75.     For  steady  working,  .75  would  be  an  excel- 
lent result. 

We  may  next  look  into  the  acti(m  of  the  compressed  air  in 
the  mains.  As  in  the  case  of  water,  the  frictional  resistance 
and  consequent  loss  of  pressure  vary  directly  with  the  scjuare 
of  the  velocity  of  the  air  and  inversely  with  the  diameter  of 
the  pipe.  Hy  reducing  the  one  and  increasing  the  other,  the 
efficiencv  of  the  line  mav  be  increased  at  the  cost  of  a  con- 
siderable  increase  in  original  outlay.     Any  attempt  to  force  the 
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output  of  the  main  rapidly  increases  the  losses.  At  a  working 
gauge  pressure  of  60  pounds  per  square  inch,  which  is  in  very 
frecjuent  use,  the  j)er  cent  of  pressure  lost  per  1,000  feet  of 
pipe  of  various  diameters  is  given  in  the  following  tuble  —  the 
velocity  being  taken  at  30  feet  per  second: 


Diameter 


1"      2"    :  8"     4 


i/' 


Per  cent  loss    . 


21.8il0.»    7.8    5.46 


L'/ 


6 


// 


4.37  ;  3.(W 


12" 


18''    24 


1.0 


0.60 


0.5 


36' 


48" 


.33    .25 


The  friction  in  the  pipes  is  projX)rti<mally  greater  in  small 
pipes  than  in  large,  and  this  table  is  taken  as  correct  for  the 
medium  sizes.  No  allowance  is  made  for  increase  in  velocity 
through  a -long  main,  for  leakage,  nor  for  draining  traps, 
elbows,  curves,  and  other  extra  resistances,  so  that  as  in  prac- 
tice the  largt^r  and  longer  mains  suffer  the  more  from  these 
various  causes,  the  table  will  not  be  found  \^'idely  in  error  for 
ordinary  cases.  \'erv  large  straightaway  mains  will  give 
somewhat  better  results,  and  the  five  last  columns  of  the  table 
are  computed  from  Hie(ller\s  experiments  on  the  Paris  air 
mains,  11 J  inches  in  diameter  and  10  miles  long.  All  losses 
are  included.  Losses  in  the  air  mains  can  therefore  be  kept 
within  a  reasonable  amoimt  in  most  cases.  With  large  pipes 
and  low  velocities.  ])ower  can  l)e  transmitted  with  no  more  loss 
than  is  customarv  in  the  conductors  of  an  electrical  svstem. 
Small  distributing  ])ipes.  however,  entail  a  serious  loss  if  they 
are  of  anv  considerable  letigth. 

The  motor  is  the  last  element  of  pneumatic  transmission  U) 
be  considered.  Generallv  it  is  almost  identical  A\ith  an  ordi- 
nary  steam  engine;  in  fact,  steam  engines  have  been  often 
utilized  for  air.  and  conmion  rock  drills  may  be  used  indif- 
ferently for  steam  or  air  with  sometimes  slight  changes  in  the 
packing  of  the  ])istons  and  pist<m  rods.  Some  sj^ecial  air 
motors  are  in  use  with  slight  modificaticms  fn)m  the  usual 
steam  engine  type.  In  most  of  these  the  air  is  used  expan- 
sively and  at  a  fairly  good  efficiency.  Tests  by  Riedler  on  the 
Paris  system  show  for  the  smaller  air  motors  an  efficiency  of  as 
high  as  Sf)  per  cent  so  far  as  tin*  utilization  of  the  available 
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energy  in  the  air  is  concerned,  or,  taking  into  account  the 
mechanical  losses,  70  to  75  per  cent.  Occasional  results  as 
low  as  50  to  60  per  cent  were  obtained  even  when  the  air  was 
iLsed  expansively,  while  if  used  non-expansively  the  total  effi- 
ciency was  uniformly  below  40  per  cent.  Tests  on  an  adapted 
steam  engine  with  Corliss  valve  gear  gave  a  pneumatic  effi- 
ciency of  .90,  with  a  total  efficiency  of  .81.  These  figures  are 
under  more  than  usually  favorable  conditions. 

One  of  the  principal  difficulties  with  air  motors  is  freezing, 
due  to  the  sudden  expansion  of  the  compressed  air,  and  the 
congelation  of  any  moisture  carried  with  it.     It  is  quite  use- 
ful, therefore,  to   supply  to   the   motor  artificially  a  certain 
amomit  of  heat,  sufficient  to  keep  the  exhaust  at  the  ordinary 
temperature,  especially  if  the  air  has  been  cooled  by  spray 
during  compr^sion.     This  heating  process  is  very  frequently 
extended  so  as  not  only  to  obviate  all  danger  of  freezing  but  to 
add  to  the  output  of  the  air  motor  by  giving  to  the  compressed 
air  a  very  considerable  amount  of  energy.     The  air  is  passed 
through  a  simple  reheating  furnace  and  delivered  to  the  motor 
at  a  temperature  of  about  300°  Fahrenheit.     The  energy  de- 
livered by  the  motor  is  composed  of  that  actually  transmitted 
thnjugh  the  mains  pliis  that  locally  furnished  by  the  rehoater. 
The  amount  of  fuel  used  is  not  great,  usually  from  J  to  {  of 
a  pound  of  coal  per  horse-power-hour,  and   the  increase  of 
power  obtained   is  about  25  per  cent   of    that  which  would 
otherwise  be  obtained  from  the  motor.     This  means  that  the 
heat  is  very  effectively  utilized.     Reheating  is  not  a  method  of 
increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  system,  as  is  sometimes  sup- 
pose<l,  but  a  convenient  way  of  working  a  hot  air  engine  in 
conjunction  with  an  initial  pressure  obtained  from  air  mains. 
It  increases  the  operating  expense  by  a  very  perceptible  though 
rather  small  amount,  and  gains  a  good  return  in  power.    In  so 
far  it  is  desirable,  but  it  no  more  increases  the  efficiency  of  the 
pneumatic   transmission   than   would   power  from   any   other 
source  added  to  the  power  actually  transmitted. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  form  a  clear  idea  of  the  real 
efficiency  of  transmission  of  power  by  compressed  air.  Taking 
the  compressor  and  motor  efficiencies  already  given,  and  assum- 
ing 10  per  cent  loss  of  energy  in  the  mains,  we  have  for  the 
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total  efficiency  from  indicated  horse-power  at  the  compressor 
to  brake-horse-power  at  the  motor:  .75  x  .DO  x  .80  =  .54 
for  large  two-stage  compressors  and  large  motors;  while  with 
ordinary  apparatus  it  would  be  about  .70  x  .90  X  .75  =  .47. 
At  half-load  these  figures  would  be  reduced  to  about  .45  and 
.35  respectively.  In  operating  drills,  which  are  motors  in 
which  the  air  is  used  non-expansively  and  to  which  the  air  is 
carried  considerable  distances  through  small  pipes,  the  total 
efficiency  is  almost  always  below  rather  than  above  .30.  The 
efficiency  of  .54  given  above  cannot  well  be  realized  >\ithout 
recourse  to  artificial  heating  to  enable  the  air  to  be  used  expan- 
sively without  trouble  from  freezing. 

Compressed  air  has  been  mainly  used  for  mining  operations, 
where  its  entire  safety  and  its  ventilating  effect  are  strong 
points  in  its  favor.  More  rarely  it  is  employed  for  general 
power  purposes.  Of  such  use  the  Popp  compressed  air  system 
in  Paris  is  the  best  and  the  only  considerable  example. 

This  great  work  started  from  a  system  of  regulating  clocks 
by  compressed  air  established  a  (piarter-century  ago.  Nearly 
a  decade  later  the  use  of  the  compressed  air  for  motors  began, 
and  after  several  extensions  of  the  old  plant  the  present  station 
was  built.  It  contains  four  2,000  HP  compound  compressors, 
of  which  three  are  regularly  used  and  the  fourth  held  in  reserve. 
The  steam  cylinders  are  triple  expansion,  worked  with  a  steam 
pressure  of  180  j)ounds.  The  air  pressure  is  7  atmospheres, 
and  the  new  mains  are  20  inches  in  diameter,  of  wrought  iron. 
There  are  in  all  more  than  30  miles  of  distributing  main,  most 
of  it  of  12  inches  and  under  in  diameter.  A  very  large  number 
of  motors  of  sizes  from  a  fan  motor  to  more  than  100  HP  are 
in  iLse.  Their  total  amoimt  runs  up  to  several  thousand  HP, 
even  though  the  majority  of  them  are  less  than  a  single  horse- 
power. Except  in  very  small  motors,  reheaters  are  used, 
raising  the  temperature  of  the  air  generally  to  between  200*^ 
and  300°  F.  The  efficiency  of  the  whole  system  from  Pro- 
fessor Kennedy^s  investigations  is  about  50  per  cent  under 
very  favorable  conditions.  The  prices  charged  for  power 
have  not  been  generally  known,  but  are  understood  to  be  some- 
what in  excess  of  $100  per  horse-power  per  working  year. 
An  interesting  addition  to  the  apparatus  of  pneumatic  trans- 
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mission  has  recently  appeared.     It  is  a  modification  of  the 
ancient  "trompe/'  or  wat^r  blast,  used  for  centuries  to  feed 
the  forges  of  Catalonia,  very  simple  in  operation  and  cheap  to 
build.     In  it.s  present  improved  form  it  is  known  as  the  Taylor 
Hydraulic  Air  Compressor,  and  an  initial  plant  of  very  respect- 
able size  has  been  in  highly  successful  operation  for  nearly  two 
years  past  at  Magog,  P.  Q.,  from  which  the  data  here  given 
have  been  obtained. 

The  compressing  apparatus  which  is  shown  in  Fig.  21  is  in 
principle  an  inverted  siphon  having  near  its  upper  end  a  series 
of  intake  tubes  for  air,  and  at  the  bend  a  chamber  to  collect 
the  air  which,  entrained  in  the  form  of  fine  bubbles,  is  carried 
down  with  the  water  column,  which  flowing  up  the  short  arm 
of  the  siphon  escapes  into  the  tail  race.  In  Fig.  21,  ^1  is  the 
penstock  delivering  water  to  the  supply  tank  B.  In  this 
tank  Is  the  mouth  of  the  down  tube  C,  contracted  by  the 
inverted  cone  C  so  as  Uy  lower  the  hydraulic  pressure  and 
allow  ready  access  of  air  from  the  surrounding  apertures. 
The  air  bubbles  trapi)ed  in  the  water  sweep  down  (',  which 
expands  at  the  lower  end,  and  finally  enters  the  air  tank  I). 
Here  the  water  cohnnn  encountei-s  the  cone  /v.  whicli  flattens 
into  a  plate  at  the  base.  Thus  spread  out  and  esca[)ing  into 
the  air  chamber  by  the  circuitous  route  shown  by  tlie  ariows, 
the  air  l)iibblcs  from  the  water  accumulate  in  the  top  of  the 
air  tank,  while  the  water  itself  rises  uj)  the  shaft  E,  and  flows 
hito  the  tail  race  F.  The  air  in  D  is  evidently  under  a  pressure 
due  to  the  height  of  the  w^ater  colunm  up  to  h\  and  quite 
independent  of  the  fall  itself,  which  consequently  may  vary 
greatly  without  affecting  the  pressure  of  the  stored  air,  a  very 
vahiable  property  in  some  cases,  as  in  utilizing  tidal  falls. 
Fmm  D  the  compressed  air  is  led  up  through  a  pipe,  P,  for 
(ILstribution  to  the  motors.  To  get  more  pressure,  it  is  only 
Jiecessary  to  burrow  deeper  with  the  air  tank,  not  a  difli- 
rult  task  where  easy  digging  can  be  found.  The  fall  and  rate 
of  flow  determine  the  rate  at  which  the  air  is  compressed, 
and  contrary  to  what  might  be  supposed,  the  procv^.ss  of  com- 
pression is  quite  efficient.  It  is  (^uite  sensitive  to  variations 
in  the  amount  of  flow,  the  efficiency  changing  rapidly  with  the 
conditions  of  inlet;  and  since  there  certainly  is  a  limit  to  the 
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amount  of  air  that  can  be  entrained  in  a  given  volume  of 
water,  the  process  is  likely  to  work  most  efficiently  at  moderate 
heads  and  v^ith  large  volumes  of  water.     In  the  Magog  com- 
pressor about  4  cubic  feet  of  water  are  required  to  entrain 
1  cubic  foot  of  air  at  atmospheric  pressure,  and  it  is  open  to 
question  as  to  how  far  this  ratio  coidd  be  improved.     This 
ratio,  too.  would  be  changed  for  the  worse  rapidly  in  attempt- 
ing high  compression,  so  that  the  Magog  results  probably  rej)- 
resent.  save  for  details,  very  good  working  conditions.      The 
dimensions  of  the  Magog  apparatus  are  given   in  the  a(;com- 
panying  table,  which  is  followed  by  the  details  of  one  of  the 
tests  made  by  a  very  competent  body  of  engineers. 
The  general  dimensions  of  the  compressor  plant  are: 

Supply  penstock (JO  inches  diameter 

Supply  tank  at  top 8  feet  diameter  by  10  feet  liigh 

Air  inlets  (feeding  numerous  small  tubes) 34  2-inch  pipes 

Down  tube 44  inches  diameter 

I>)wn  tube  at  lower  end 60  incbes  diameter 

Lengtli  of  taper  in  down  tube,  changing  from  44-inch  to 

60-inch  diameter 20  feet 

Air  chamber  in  lower  end  of  shaft   10  feet  diameter 

TiHal  deplli  of  sliaft  below  normal  level  of  head  water about  loO  feet 

Normal  he;ul  and  fall about  22  feet 

Air  dis.'harge  pipe 7  inches  diameter 

Flow  of  wjiier,  cubic  feet,  minute   4292. 

Ilea.!  and  fall  in  feet   V.)jm 

Vjt>k<  writer  HP loH.  1 

<'iibir  feet  compressed  air  per  minute,  reduced  to  atmos- 

phnric  pn^ssure   1 148. 

iVssun;  (►f  compressed  air,  lbs fyl).^ 

Pre-i-sun'  of  atmosphere,  lbs 14.41 

Kffectivt'  work  done  in  compressing  air,  IIP    111.7 

Kffii'iency  of  the  compressor,  per  cent    70.7 

T^nif^rature  of  external  air,  Fahr 65.2 

Tem|>erature  of  water  and  compressed  air,  Fahr 60.5 

Mitisture  in  air  entering  compressor,  per  cent  of  saturation    GS. 

Moisture  in  air  after  compression,  per  ceut  of  saturation    35. 

The  efficiency  given  is  certainly  most  satisfactory,  hoinp^ 
f|uitp  as  high  a*s  could  he  attained  hy  a  compound  compressor 
of  the  \^M  construction  driven  hy  a  turhino,  and  for  the  head 
in  question  at  a  very  much  lov/cr  cost.     It  is  prohable  that 
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the  test  given  doe-s  not  represent  the  best  that  can  be  done  by 
this  method,  and  the  indications  are  that  within  a  certain, 
probably  somewhat  limited,  range  of  heads  the  hydraulic  com- 
pressor will  give  as  compressed  air  a  larger  proportion  of  the 
energy  of  the  water  than  any  other  known  apparatiLs.  Just 
what  its  limitations  are,  remains  to  be  discovered,  but  several 
plant^s  are  now  mider  construction  which  will  throw  consider- 
able light  upon  the  subject. 

In  certain  cases  the  power  of  getting  compressetl  air  direct 
from  hydraulic  power  by  means  of  a  simple  and,  under  favor- 
able conditions,  cheap  form  of  apparatus,  is  very  valuable, 
and  while  it  is  unlikely  to  change  radically  the  status  of  pneu- 
matic transmission,  it  is  an  important  addition  to  available 
enguieering  methods.  As  in  most  pneumatic  plants,  the 
Magog  installation  is  worked  in  connection  with  rt»heaters. 
A  similar  plant  on  a  somewhat  larger  scale  is  in  successful 
operation  near  Norwich,  Conn. 

I\'\  In  point  of  convenience  and  efficiency,  compressed  air 
is  nearer  to  electricity  for  the  distribution  of  power  over  large 
areas  than  any  other  method.  The  only  other  system  that 
approaches  them  is  the  transmission  of  gaseous  fuel  for  use 
in  internal  combustion  engine^s.  At  e(|ual  pressures  one  can 
send  through  a  given  pipe  twenty  times  as  nuich  energy  stored 
in  gas  as  in  air.  A  good  air  motor  requires  about  450  cubic 
feet  of  air  at  atmospheric  pressure  per  indicated  IIP  hour, 
while  a  gas  engine  will  give  the  same  power  on  a  little  over  20 
cubic  feet  of  gas.  But  the  cases  wherein  the  distribution  of 
gas  would  be  desirable  in  connection  with  a  transmission  over 
a  long  line  of  pipe  are  comparatively  few.  Particularly  this 
system  has  no  place  in  the  development  of  water-powers,  the 
most  important  economic  function  of  electrical  transmission. 
Nevertheless  it  must  be  admitted  that  for  simple  distribution 
of  power  a  well-designed  fuel  gas  system  is  a  formidable  com- 
petitor of  any  other  method  yet  devised,  particularly  in  the 
moderate  powers — say  from  5  to  25  HP. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  review  the  divers  sorts  of  power 
transmission  that  have  been  discussed,  and  to  compare  them 
with  power  transmission  by  electricity. 
Without  going  deeply  into  details,  which  will  be  taken  up  in 
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due  course,  we  may  say  that  electrical  machinery  possesaes  (uie 
advantage  to  an  unique  extent  —  high  efficiency  at  moderate 
loads.  Machinery  in  which  the  principal  ktsses  are  frictional 
is  subject  to  these  ui  amount  nearly  independent  of  the  load; 
henee  the  efficiency  drops  rapidly  at  low  loads.  In  dynamos, 
motors,  and  transformers,  however,  the  principal  losses  de- 
frease  rapidly  with  the  load,  so  that  within  a  wide  ranpe  of 
Inad  the  efficiency  is  fairly  uniform.  Kig.  22  gives  the  efficiency 
cun-es  for  a  modem  dynamo,  motor,  and  transformer.     The 
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f^enerator  cur^^e  is  fn)m  a  200  KW  500-volt  direct-cnrrent 
machine,  the  motor  curve  from  a  .smaller  machine  of  the  same 
type,  and  the  transformer  curve  from  a  standard  typo  of  about 
30  kilowatts  capacity.  In  (he  generator  rnrve  the  varialion  of 
efficiency  from  half  load  to  full  load  is  less  than  2  jjcr  cent, 
in  the  motor  only  2\  per  cent,  and  in  the  transformer  just 
1}  per  cent.  In  a<hIition,  tho  efficiency  of  all  three  at  full 
loaii  is  very  high.  Hence,  not  only  is  an  electrical  power 
transmi.'wion  of  great  efficiency  if  the  loss  in  the  line  be  moder- 
ate, but  this  efficiency  ix;rsists  fur  a  wide  ranye  of  load.     As 
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in  hydraulic  and  pneumatic  transmission,  the  efficiency  of  th 
line  depends  on  its  dimensions;  so  that  by  increasing  the  weigh 
of  copper  in  the  line,  the  loss  of  energy  may  be  decrease 
indefinitely.  And  since  the  loss  of  energy  in  the  line  dimir 
ishes  as  the  stjuare  of  the  current,  the  percentage  of  loss  a 
constant  voltage  diminishes  directly  with  the  load. 

Hence,  the  total  efficiency  may  l)c  const-ant  or  even  increas 
from  half  load  to  full  loail,  even  with  a  quite  moderate  loss  i 
the  line.  In  pneumatic  and  hydraulic  transmission  this  cor 
dition  may  occur,  but  only  with  large  loss  in  the  mains,  sine 
the  efficiencies  oi  the  generator  and  motor  parts  of  such  system 
decrease  too  raj)idly  to  be  compcnsatctl  by  the  gain  in  th 
main,  mdess  its  efficiency  is  low  at  full  load.  Hence,  fo 
ordinary  cases  of  distribution  in  which  the  average  load  i 
considerably  le^ss  than  full  load,  often  only  J  to  ^  of  full  load 
electric  transmission  has  a  very  material  advantage  over  al 
otluT  methods.  To  aj)j)reciate  this  we  need  only  to  run  ove 
the  details  of  electrical  i)ower  transmission  and  compare  th 
results  with  those  which  we  have  obtained  for  the  othe 
methods  described. 

'Hu^re  are  to  be  coiisidercMl  in  electrical  iK)wer  transniis.sion 
a,s  in  transmission  of  every  sort,  two  somewhat  distinct  prob 
leius: 

Kirst,  the  transmission  of  energy  over  a  considerable  dls 
tance  and  its  utiHzation  in  one  or  a  few  large  units. 

Second,  tlic^  distribution  of  j)ovver  to  a  large  number  of  sraal 
units  at  moderate  tiistances  from  the  centre  of  distribution 
This  latter  case  mav  sometimes  also  involve  the  transmissioi 
of  power  to  a  real  or  fictitious  centre  of  distribution.  Thi 
second  problem  is  the  commoner,  and,  while  not  so  sensations 
as  tlie  transmission  of  power  at  high  voltage  over  distances  o 
many  miles,  is  of  no  less  commercial  importance. 

We  have  all  along  been  considering,  in  treating  of  transmis 
sion  of  power  by  ropes  and  by  hydraulic  and  pneumatic  engines 
the  ca^e  first  mentioned,  excepting  in  so  far  as  some  specia 
distributions  have  ])een  referred  to.  We  have  already  the  dati 
for  figuring  the  efficiency  of  an  (»lectric  power  transmissioi 
with  large  units.  In  cases  of  this  kind  the  distance  betweei 
the  generator  and  motor  is  likely  to  be  much  greater  than  h 
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the  case  of  distribution  to  small  motors  from  some  central 
point,  and  the  loss  in  the  line,  the  only  uncertain  figure  in  the 
transmission,  would  generally  range  from  5  to  10  per  cent. 
In  case  of  distributing  plants  intended  to  furnish  {nm\  a  single 
point  small  units  of  power  over  a  moderate  distance,  it  is 
generally  found  that  losses  in  the  line  of  from  2  to  5  per  cent 
do  not  involve  excessive  cost  of  copper.  In  cases  where 
a  distribution  is  coupled  with  the  transmission  of  power  to  the 
central  point,  the  loss  from  the  distant  generator  to  the  motors 
Is  in  most  cases  from  10  to  15  per  cent. 

Taking  up  first  the  transmission  of  power  from  one  or  more 
lar^  generators  to  one  or  more  large  motors,  we  may  take 
safely  the  commercial  efficiency  of  the  generator  as  that  given 
by  the  curve.  Fig.  22,  and  that  of  the  motors  as  at  least  as 
good  as  that  given  for  a  motor  in  the  same  figure.  The  effi- 
ciency of  the  line  for  moderate  distances  may  be  taken  as 
95  per  cent.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  efficiencies  of  large 
alternating  generators  and  motors  do  not  differ  materially 
from  those  shown;  in  fact,  are  quite  certain  to  be  above  them. 
We  thus  have  for  the  efficiency  in  a  transmission  of  this  kind: 
94  X  95  X  93  =  84  per  cent.  This  is  largely  in  excess  of 
that  which  could  be  obtained  at  distances  of  say  a  couple  of 
miles  by  any  other  method  of  transmission. 

Even  more  extraordinary  is  the  efficiency  at  half  load  in 
this  case,  ^vhich  Is  92  X  97.5  X  91  =81.6  per  cent.  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  efficiencies  are  taken  from 
experiments  with  ordinary  machines,  and  the  efficiencies  are 
those  which  can  be  bettered  in  practice.  These  results  show 
the  great  advantage  to  be  derived  from  electrical  transmission 
when,  as  in  most  practical  cases,  full  load  is  seldom  reached. 
It  Is  most  imjjortant  for  economical  operation  to  employ  a 
s}'stem  which  will  give  high  efficiency  at  low  loads,  and  it 
would  \ye  worth  while  so  to  do  even  if  tlu^  efficiency  at  full 
load  were  not  particularly  good.  With  electrical  machinery, 
however,  there  is  no  such  disadvantage.  Kven  at  one-fourth 
load  the  efficiency  of  the  electrical  system  still  remains  good. 
It  is  nearly  73  per  cent  on  the  assumed  data.  The  efficiencies 
thus  given  are  from  the  shaft  of  the  generator  to  the  pulley 
of  the  motor  inclusive. 
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In  the  case  of  distributed  motors  supplied  from  a  centra 
point  not  very  distant  from  any  of  them,  the  efficiencies  ol 
generator  and  line  remain  about  as  before,  but  the  motoi 
efficiencies  for  the  sizes  most  often  employed  are  below  thai 
just  given.  The  average  motor  efficiency  is  lately  dependeni 
on  the  skill  with  which  the  units  are  distributed.  It  has  often 
been  proposed  to  drive  separate  machines  by  individual  motors 
while  in  other  cases  comparatively  long  lines  of  shafting  art 
employed,  grouping  many  machines  into  a  dynamical  unit 
operated  by  a  motor.  To  secure  economy  it  is  desirable  od 
the  one  hand  to  use  fairly  large  motors  well  loaded,  while  on 
the  other  hand  the  losses  in  shafting  and  t>elting  must  be  kept 
down. 

The  larger  the  motors,  the  better  their  efficiency  at  all 
loads  and  the  less  the  average  cost  per  HP,  but  with  small 
motors  the  cost  and  inefficiency  of  shafts  and  belts  may  be 
in  large  measure  avoided.  The  most  economical  arrange- 
ment dc|)ends  entirely  upon  the  nature  of  the  loa<l.  Much 
may  be  said  in  favor  of  hidividual  motors  for  each  machine, 
but  so  far  as  total  economy  is  concerned,  this  practice  is  best 
limited  to  a  few  ca-ses  -  -  machines  demanding  sevend  HP  (say 
5  or  more)  to  o[>erate  ihem,  iTiachines  so  situated  as  to  neces- 
sitate nuieh  loss  in  tmnsuiilling  power  to  them,  and  certain 
classes  of  ])ortable  machines.  In  applying  electric  power 
to  workshops  already  in  oiieratiim,  the  gn»up  sy.stem  will 
usually  give  the  best  results,  individual  motors  being  used 
only  for  such  machines  as  might  otherwise  cause  serious  loaa 
(if  power.  The  following  table  gives  the  average  full  load 
efficiencies  that  may  safely  be  expected  from  motors  of  various 
sines,  irrespective  of  the  particular  tyjje  employe<l. 
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These  are  commercial  efficicneios  reckoneil  fn)ni  the  electri- 
cal input  to  the  mechanical  output  at  the  pulleys.  Below  5  HP 
the  efficiencies  fall  off  rapidly.     At  partial  loads  the  efficiencies 
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are  somewhat  uncertain,  inasmuch  as  some  motors  are  designed 
so  as  to  give  their  maximum  efficiency  at  some  point  below 
full  load,  while  others  work  with  greater  and  greater  efficiency 
as  the  load  increases  until  heating  or  sparking  limits  the  out- 
put. The  former  sort  are  most  desirable  for  ordinary  work- 
shop use,  while  the  latter  are  well  suited  to  intermittent  work 
at  ven'  heavy  loads,  as  in  hoisting.  The  difference  in  the  two 
types  of  machine  is  very  material.  It  is  easily  possible  to 
pmciire  motors  that  will  not  vary  more  than  5  per  cent  in 
effieiency  from  full  load  to  half  load,  and  this  even  in  machines 
a<  small  as  2  or  3  HP.  We  may  now  calculate  the  efficiency 
(»f  an  electric  distribution  with  motors  of  moderate  size  —  such 
a  case  as  might  come  from  the  electrical  equipment  of  large 
factories.  The  generator  efficiency  may  be  taken  as  before 
at  .94  and  that  of  the  line  at  .95,  while  the  motors  nuist  be 
taken  close  account  of  in  order  to  estimate  their  collective 
efficiency.  Assuming  the  sizes  of  motors  in  close  accordance 
with  those  in  several  existing  installati(ms  of  similar  character, 
we  may  sum  them  up  about  as  follows: 

5   8  HP 

'y  O  HP 

10  10  HP 

10  20  HP 

5  2o  HP 

•2  50  HP 

In  all  37  motors,  aggregating  505  IIP.  The  in(»an  full  load 
efficiency  of  this  group  is  very  nearly  .87.  The  (efficiency  of 
the  system  is  then 

.04  X  .95  X  .S7  =  77.0. 

This  result  requires  full  load  throughout  the  plant,  a  some- 
what unusual  condition  with  any  kind  of  distribution.  From 
the  data  already  given,  the  half  load  efficiency  should  be  about 

.92  X  .975  X  .82  -  .735. 

lietween  the  limits  just  computed  should  lie  the  commercial 
efficiency  of  any  well-designed  motor  distribution  reckoned 
fnnii  the  dynamo  pulley.  In  the  case  of  steam-driven  j)lants 
it  is  often  desirable  to  consider  the  indicated  IIP  of  the  engine 
a.s  the  starting  point,  and  the  question  immediately  arises  as 
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to  the  commercial  efficiency  of  the  combination  of  d3mam.<) 
and  engine.  In  cases  where  high  efficiency  is  the  desideratum 
direct  coupling  is  usually  employed,  saving  thereby  the  lo^ 
of  power,  j)erhai)s  5  per  cent,  produceil  by  belting.  TFi< 
losses  in  such  direct-coupled  units  var>'  considerably  with  tY\i 
size  and  tyi>e  of  both  machines.  Fig.  23  shows  the  efficieoo^ 
of  two  such  combinations  at  various  loads.  Curve  A  is  froii 
an  actual  test  of  the  combination;  curve  B  from  tests  of 
engine  and   dynamo  separately.     Each  unit  was   of  sevi 
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huiidrod  HI*.     The  hii^h  result  from  curve  A   is  mainlv  due 
to  very  low  frirtion. 

These*  curves  ^ivv  handy  data  for  computing  the  total  effi- 
ci(»iicy  of  a  motor  plant  from  the  motor  ])ulleys  to  the  indicated 
lioi-se-power  of  tlie  driving  engine.  Taking  the  combined 
engine  and  dynamo  efficicMicy  from  .l.and  assuming  the  same 
fi^unvs  as  befon*  on  motors  and  lines  we  have  at  full  le^ad, 

.SS  X  .i)r)  X  .S7  -  .727. 

And  fi'oin  the*  same  elata  at  half  load, 

JS  y  .075  V  .SL>    -  .0;")!. 
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For  certain  computations,  as  in  case  of  figuring  out  a  com- 
plete installation,  the  above  efficiencies  are  convenient.  They 
show  that  in  very  many  instances  the  distribution  of  power  by 
electric  motors  is  very  nmch  more  economical  of  energy  than 
any  other  method  employed.  In  ordinary  manufacturing 
operations  ix)\ver  is  generally  transmitted  to  the  working 
machines  through  the  medium  of  lines  of  shafting  of  greater 
or  less  length.  These  are  very  rarely  belted  directly  to  the 
machines,  but  transfer  power  to  them  through  one  or  more 
countershafts.  Often  the  direction  of  shafts  is  changed  by 
gearing  or  quarter  turn  belts,  and  even  when  the  power  is 
distributed  through  only  a  single  large  building  there  will  be 
found  more  often  than  not,  intervening  between  the  driving 
engine  and  the  driven  machine,  three  belts  and  two  lines  of 
shafting  of  consi  derable  length,  and  not  infrequently  still  other 
belts  and  shafts.  It  very  often  happens,  too,  that  to  keep  in 
operation  one  small  machine  in  a  distant  part  of  the  shop,  it  is 
necessary  to  drive  a  long  shaft  the  friction  of  which  consumes 
half  a  dozen  times  as  much  power  as  is  actually  needed  at  the 
machine.  The  constant  care  recjuired  to  keep  long  lines  of 
shafting  in  operative  condition  is  an  irritating  and  costly  con- 
<^)nutant.  The  necessary  result  Is  a  considerable  loss  of  power, 
which,  btnii*^  nearly  constant  in  amount,  is  v'ery  severe  at 
partial  loads. 

.\lh)\ving  5  per  cent  loss  of  energy  for  each  transference 
of  |>3wer  by  belting,  a  figure  in  accordance  with  facts,  and  10 
per  cent  loss  for  each  Icmg  line  shaft  driven,  it  is  sufficiently 
evitjent  that  fmm  20  to  25  jxjr  cent  of  the  brake-horse-[X)wer 
•Wivered  by  the  engine  must  be  consumecl  even  under  very 
favorable  circumstances  by  the  belting  and  shafting  at  full 
load.  Tliis  means  an  efficiency  at  half-load  of  from  50  to  60 
I>erccnt  oidy,  and  at  lesser  loads  a  very  low  efficiency  indeed. 

The  large  numl)er  of  careful  experiments  carried  out  on 
shafting  in  different  kinds  of  workshops,  and  under  various 
^^onditions,  sho  ws  that  only  under  very  exceptional  circum- 
stances Is  the  loss  of  power  by  shafting  between  the  engine 
and  the  driven  machines  as  low  as  25  per  cent.  Far  more 
'jften  it  is  from  30  to  50  per  cent,  and  sonu^times  as  high  as 
75  or  80  per  cent.     The  figures,  which  have  been  well  estab- 
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lished,  regarding  the  efficiency  of  the  transmission  of  power 
by  motors,  show  that  at  full  load  it  is  comparatively  easy 
to  exceed  75  per  cent  efficiency;  thus  more  than  equalling  the 
ver^'  best  results  that  can  be  obtained  with  shafting.  At  half- 
load  and  below,  the  advantage  of  the  electric  transmission  be- 
comes enormous,  even  supposing  shafting  to  be  at  its  ver>' 
best. 

Compared  with  ordinary  transmission  by  shafting,  the  motor 
syst<*m  is  incomj)arably  superior  at  all  loads,  so  that  it  ma}' 
easily  happen  that  a  given  amount  of  work  can  be  accomplished 
through  the  medium  of  a  motor  plant  with  one-half  the  steam 
power  recjuired  for  the  delivery  of  the  same  power  through 
shafts  and  belts.  Such  results  as  this  have  actuallv  been 
obtained  in  practice.  It  is,  therefore,  safe  to  conclude  that 
the  distribution  of  power  by  motors  is^  under  any  ordinary 
commercial  conditions,  at  least  as  efficient  as  the  very  best 
distribution  of  power  Iw  shafting  at  full  load,  and  much  more 
efficient  at  low  loads.  Tnder  working  conditions  in  almost  all 
sorts  of  manufacturing  establishments,  light  loads  are  the  rule 
and  full  loads  the  rare  exception;  consequently  the  results  of 
displacing  shafting  by  motor  service  have,  as  a  rule,  been 
exceedingly  satisfactory'^  in  j)()int  of  efficiency,  and  the  lessened 
operating  exp(Mis(»  m(^re  than  offsets  the  extra  cost  of  installa- 
tion. 

In  on(»  early  three-phase  [)lant,  that  of  Kscher,  Wyss  &  Co. 
at  Winterthur,  Switzerland,  300  HP  in  32  motors  worked  from 
a  l2-nnle  transmission  line  displaced  far  greater  capacity  in 
steam  engines,  and  similar  results  on  a  smaller  scale  are  not 
unconnnon. 

To  add  force  to  this  comparison  between  the  efficiency  of 
shafting  and  of  motors,  the  following  results  from  electrical 
distribution  plants  already  installed  may  be  pertinent.  A 
tyj)ical  e\amj)le  of  the  sort  is  from  a  plant  installed  some  years 
since  in  a  fire-arms  factory  at  Hei-stal,  Belgium.  There  were 
there  installed  17  motoi-s  of  an  aggregate  capacity  of  305  HP, 
driven  by  a  300-KW  generator  direct-coupled  to  a  500-HP 
compound-condensing  engine.  The  efficiency  guaranteed  from 
the  shaft  of  dynamo  to  the  pulleys  of  the  motors  is  77  per  cent. 
Since  its  first  installation,  the  plant  has  been  increased  by  the 
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addition  of  a  second  direct-coupled  dynamo  and  the  total  horse- 
power of  motors  is  428.  A  second  notable  installation  of 
motors  in  the  same  vicinity  is  at  the  metallurgical  works  of 
U  Soci^t^  de  la  Vielle-Montagne,  consisting  of  a  375-KW  500- 
volt  (hTiamo  direct  driven  at  a  speed  of  80  revolutions  per 
minute  by  a  6(K)-HP  comjx)und -condensing  engine.  The  plant 
consists  of  37  motors  with  an  aggregate  HP  of  329.  The  full 
load  efficiency  of  the  plant  from  dynamo  shaft  to  motor  pulley 
is  70  |:)er  cent.  The  loss  in  the  lines,  both  in  this  case  and 
in  the  preceding,  is  very  small,  only  2  per  cent.  They  are 
both  typical  ca.<^es  of  transmission  to  motors  driving  groups 
of  machines,  and  in  spite  of  rather  low  dynamo  efficiencies 
at  full  load,  these  being  in  each  case  90  per  cent,  the  results 
obtained  are  in  close  accordance  with  those  already  stated  as 
appropriate  to  similar  cases.  As  an  example  of  work  under 
more  favorable  conditions,  the  early  three-phase  power  plant 
at  Columbia,  S.  C,  may  be  instanced. 

The  problem  here  undertaken  was  to  drive  a  very  large  cot- 
ton mill,  utilizing  for  the  purpose  a  water-power  about  800  feet 
distant.  Two  5(X)-KW  dynamos  direct-coupled  at  a  speed  of 
lOS  lunis  per  minute  deliver  current  at  550  volts  to  an  under- 
fmmnd  line  connecting  the  power  station  with  the  mills. 
The  motors  are  suspended  from  the  ceiling,  and  each  drives 
several  short  countershafts.  The  motors  are  wound  for  the 
generator  voltage  without  transformers,  and  are  of  a  uniform 
J^ize,  65  HP  each.  The  conunercial  efficiency  of  this  plant, 
t^ken  as  a  whole  from  the  shaft  of  the  dynamo  to  the  pulleys 
<'f  the  motors,  is  not  less  than  82  per  cent  at  full  load.  This 
pood  result  is  due  to  the  use  of  large  motors,  and  to  the  small 
line  loss  of  2  per  cent  as  hi  the  preceding  foreign  examples. 
These  results  are  thoroughly  typical,  and  can  regularly  be 
repeated  in  practice.  In  general  a  net  efficiency  of  SO  to  85 
P^r  cent  can  be  counted  u|)on  in  plants  of  the  ai)pr()ximate 
i^ize  of  those  here  mentioned,  assuming  the  apparatus  now 
eornniercially  standard.  Even  smaller  plants  can  be  counted 
f»n  to  give  nearly  or  quite  as  good  results,  since  the  difTer- 
^nce  in  efficiency,  supposing  motors  of  the  same  size  to  be 
used,  between  a  dynamo  of  1(K)  KW  and  one  of  400  or  500  KW 
15  hardly  more  than  1  per  cent  at  full  load,  sup[)osing  machines 
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of  the  same  general  design  to  be  employed,  nor  is  there  any — " 
substantial  difference  in  efficiency  between  plants  emplo3ring — 
direct  current  and  those  using  polyphase  apparatus,  as  may 
be  judgeil  from  the  figures  just  given. 

We  are  now  in  position  intelligently  to  compare  the  trans- 
mission and  distribution  of  power  by  electric  means  with  the 
other  methods  which  have  sometimes  been  employed. 

All  comparisons  between  methods  of  transmitting  power 
have  to  be  based  in  a  measure  on  their  relative  efficiency. 
Now,  in  every  such  method  there  are  three  essential  factors: 
1st,  the  generating  mechanism,  which  receives  power  direct 
from  the  prime  mover  and  in  conjunction  with  which  it  is 
considered;  2d,  the  transmitting  mechanism,  which  may  be  an 
electric  line,  a  pipe  line,  ropes,  or  belts;  and  3d,  the  motor 
part  of  the  transmission,  which  receives  power  from  the  trans- 
mitting mechanism  and  delivers  it  for  use.  For  a  given 
capacity  of  the  generating  and  receiving  mechanisms,  the 
efficiency  of  each  at  all  loads  is  determined  within  fairly  dose 
limits.  The  transmitting  mechanism,  however,  is  not  so 
closely  determined,  save  in  the  case  of  the  rope  drive. 

Electric,  pneumatic  and  hydraulic  transmission  lines  are  all 
subject  to  the  general  principle  that  the  loss  in  transmission 
ciin  l)e  made  indefinitely  small  by  an  indefinitely  large  expen- 
diture of  capital,  enormous  cross-section  in  the  one  case,  or 
huge  pipe  lines  in  the  others.  The  efficiency  of  these  methods 
is,  therefore,  a  fluctuating  quantity  depending  on  that  loss  in 
the  transmitting  mechanism  which  may  be  desirable  from  an 
engineering  or  economical  standpoint.  In  making  compar- 
isons between  tlu^se  methods,  there  is  a  wide  opportunity  for 
error  unless  some  common  basis  of  comparison  is  predeter- 
mined. In  the  next  case  any  such  comparison  must  differ 
widely  in  it.s  results  according  to  the  character  of  the  power 
distribution  which  is  to  be  attempted.  We  have  already  seen 
that  with  the  rope  drive,  distribution  is  very  difficult,  while 
with  electric  and  pneumatic  systems  it  is  comparatively 
easy. 

A  general  valuation  of  the  commercial  possibilities  of  these 
divers  matters  is,  therefore,  hard  to  make  except  in  a  general 
way.     We  can,  however,  by  assuming  a  given  transmission  of 
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given  magiiitiule  and  character,  and  further  assuming  such 
loss  in  the  transmitting  mechanism  as  might  reasonably  be 
exported  in  practice,  arrive  at  a  reasonably  accurate  conchi- 
sion  for  the  case  considered.     As  a  very  simple  example  of 
fxmer  transmission,  let  us  take  the  delivery  of  power  over  a 
distance  of  two  miles,  the  delivery  being  in  one  unit  or,  at 
most,  two  miits.     We  will  assume  the  same  indicated  HP  fur- 
nished at  the  generating  end  of  the  line  in  each  case,  of  whicli 
to  much  as  possible  is  to  be  delivered  at  the  receiving  station, 
the  losses  in  transmission  being  taken  as  10  per  cent  of  the 
[xmcr  delivered    to  the   line;  this  is   to   cover  all   losses  of 
ener;py  by  resistance  and    leakage   on    the   electrical   line  or 
loss  of  pressure  and  resulting  expenditure  of  energy,  leakage, 
friction,  and  all  other  sources  of  loss  in  the  other  cases. 

As  the  same  indicated  power  is  generated  in  each  case,  we 
will  suppose  a  modem  plant  with  compound  condensing  en- 
pnes  costing  complete  with  buildings  $50  per  HP.     We  will 
further  assume  that  each  indicated  horse-power  per  working 
year  of  3,000  hours  will  cost  $18;  this  covering  all  expenses 
except    those    chargeable  to  interest  and    depreciation.     For 
this  .simple  case  we  have  the  following  costs  of  initial  plant 
and  of  operation  per  mechanical  horse-power  delivered  from 
the  motor,  full  load  only  being  considered.     The  four  meth- 
ods con.«^idered  are  rope  driving,  pneumatic,  pneumatic  witli 
reheating  apparatius  at  the  motors,  and  electrical.     The  prices 
are  from  close  estimates  of  the  cost  in  each  case.     The  dvna- 
mos  are  supposed  to  be  direct-coupled.      The  compressors  to 
])e  direct-acting,  two-stage  compressors.     The  steam  cylinders 
Corliss  com|K)und-condensing  type.     The  air-pre.ssure  assumed 
is  60  lbs.   alK)ve  atmospheric  pressure.     The  electric   voltage 
3,(HM).     The  rope  speed  about  one  mile  per  minute.     Interest 
and  depreciation  are  taken  at  10  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  of 
the  plant,  .save  in  the  case  of  the  rope  drive,  where  an  addi- 
tional charge  for  renewal  of  cable  is  made  on  the  suj)position 
that  the  cable  will  last  scnnewhere  from  IS  months  to  2  years, 
which  is  fully  as  favorable  a  result  as  can  fairly  be  expected. 
The  following  are  the  comparative  estimates: 
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Koi'E.  FlfKiriENrY  67  per  cent. 
rosT. 

Steam  plant ?ftO,000 

ruUev  stations 25,000 

Cables,  stfpl 17,000 

Total  cost •.         .         .       §1»2,000 

OPERATING    hXPKNAE. 

1,000  I. IIP  at  «18 $18,000 

Interest  and  depreciation  on  plant,  at  10  i>er  cent          .        .        .  7,fi00 

Depreciation  of  cable 8,000 

133,600 

Net  HP  produced,  «72. 
C'ost  per  IlP-year,  $40. 

P.NErMAnc,    F^FFICIEXOV    54    PER    CENT. 

COST. 

Steam  plant,  excluding  cnp;ines 935,000 

Compressors 17,000 

Air  mains  laid,  12  inches 18,000 

Air  motors 12,000 

Total  cost 982,000 

Ol'KKATIXCi    EXPENSE. 

1,000  I.HP  at  Sift $18,000 

Interest  and  depreciation,  at  10  pt'r  cent 8,200 

$26,000 

Net  HP  delivered,  MO. 
Cost  per  HP-year,  Jr^lS. 

AiK  Hkhkatki),   Aim'arknt   Kfucikncv  65  i'kh  cent. 

ro>i . 

Steam  j^lant,  excluding  engines               S35,000 

Cnnij>n'."»s()rs    ...........  1T,<MX> 

Air  mains  laid          ..........  18,<M10 

Air  motors  and  reheat ers  with  chimney,  etc.          ....  14,000 

Total  cost $84,000 

OI'KK\TIN(.     KXI'KNSE. 

1.000I.HPat$18 $18,0<I0 

Interest  and  depreciation,  at  10  per  cent 8,400 

Coal  and  labor  for  reheating 1,500 

$27,000 
Net  HP  delivered,  650. 
Cost  i)er  H  P-year,  .M3. 
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Electric,  Efficiency  73  per  cent. 

COST. 

Steam  plant    ' 850,000 

Dynaniofi 18,000 

Line 3,000 

Motors 13,000 

ToUlcost §84,000 

OPERATlNti    EXPENSE. 

1.000 1.HP  at  «1K §18,000 

Interest  and  depreciation,  at  10  per  cent 8,400 

Electrician 1,600 

§27,9(K) 
Net  HP,  730. 
Cost  per  HP-year,  $38. 

It  appears  at  once  that  the  rope  drive  is  beyond  the  range  of 
its  efficient  use.     Its  first  cost  is  greater  than  that  of  either  of 
the  other  methods,  and  the  expense  is  carried  to  a  very  high 
figure  by  the  item  of  depreciation  on  the  cables,  which  cannot 
he  avoided;  hence  in  spite  of  a  high  efficiency,  the  cost  per 
HP  year  delivered  rises  to  $40.     We  may  next  consider  the 
schedule  of  cost  for  the  pneumatic  system.     In  this  case  (he 
most  formidable  item  is  the  cost  of  the  air-mains,  which  sliould 
beat  least  12  inches  in  diameter.    Xevcrtheless,  the  total  initial 
('<>>t  is  the  k)west  of  the  four.     The  operathig  expeii.se  is  also 
the  lowest,  but  the  very  low  efficiency  of  the  pneumatic  system 
without  reheating  rai.ses  the  cost  per  HP  delivered  to  a  very 
considerable  amount — almost  as  much  as  in  the  case  of  the* 
rojK*  drive.     Reheating  would  almost  always  be  used  in  con- 
nection with  a  plant  of  this  size,  and  with  reheating  the  result 
bi  iiuich  more  favorable.     The  initial  expenditure  is  somewhat 
increased  by  the  addition  of  the  reheaters,  piping  and  chimn(\v. 
The  operating  expense  is  also  slightly  increased  by  the  coal 
necessar}'  for  reheating,  taken  at  ^  of  a  pound  per  IIP  per  hour, 
and  the  small  amount  of  additional  labor  involved  in  carinjj 
for  the  reheaters,  disposing  of  the  ashes,  and   looking  after 
the  reheating    plant   generally.     The    apparent    efficiency   in 
this  Case  is  very  excellent,  65  per  cent  being  reasonably  attain- 
able, and  the  cost  per  HP  year  falls  to  $43,  showing  conclu- 
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sively  enough  the  advantage  of  reheating;  at  least,  where 
the  units  are  so  large  that  the  presence  of  a  reheater  is  not 
a  practical  nuisance. 

Finally,  we  conic  to  the  electric  ix)wer  transmission.  In 
this  case  the  most  striking  feature  is  the  low  cost  of  the  line, 
supjx)sed  here  to  be  overhead.  It  may  be  noted,  however, 
that  an  underground  line,  consisting  of  cable  laid  in  conduit, 
still  leaves  the  cost  per  HP  year  lower  than  that  of  any  of 
the  other  methods.  Operating  expense  is  fairly  increasetl 
by  the  addition  of  an  electrician  to  the  cost  of  the  indicated 
horse-jK)wer,  hit^^rest,  and  depreciation.  The  total  first  cost 
if>  practically  the  same  as  that  of  air  with  reheater,  as  is  also 
the  operating  ex])ense.  The  added  (efficiency,  however,  brings 
the  cost  per  HP  year  to  $3S;  decidedly  the  lowest  of  the  four 
cases  considered.  It  may  be  thought  that  difference  of  loss 
in  transmission  might  ixissibly  alt<?r  the  relation  of  the  electric 
plant  to  the  air-plant  with  reheatcrs,  but  an  added  efficiency 
of  line  would  in  either  case  be  accompanied  by  added  expen- 
diture of  not  ver\'  different  amount.s  in  the  two  cases,  and  the 
efficiency  of  the  electric  plant  would  always  be  enough  higher 
than  that  of  the  air-plant  to  give  it  the  advantage  in  net  cost 
per  HP,  however  the  two  plants  might  be  arranged.  We  thus 
find  that  at  a  distance  of  two  miles  the  electric  transmission 
has  a  material  advantage,  air  with  rcheaters,  air  without 
reheatcrs,  and  rope  drive  following  it  in  the  order  named. 
The  pneumatic  method  would  at  the  distance  of  one  mile, 
as  may  readily  be  computed,  take  about  the  same  relative 
position  as  before,  since  the  efficiency  maintains  approxi- 
matelv  the  same  n^lation  Ut  the  others. 

The  pneumatic  plant  gains  in  fii^st  cost  at  this  lesser  dis- 
tance, not  enough,  howcner,  to  alter  the  final  result.  At 
half  a  mile  distance,  the  rope  drive  will  be  found  to  be  the 
cheapest  in  first  cost,  and  also,  through  its  enormous  efficiency, 
to  be  a  little  the  cheapest  per  HP  delivered,  in  spite  of  the 
large  depreciation  in  the  cables,  while  the  electric  and  pneu- 
matic s}- stems  would  be  very  close  together,  the  electric, 
however,  still  retaining  a  slight  advantage  due  to  its  greater 
efficiency.  Neither  can,  in  point  of  absolute  cost  of  power 
delivered,  comj)ete  with  the  rojx;  drive  at  this  distance  for 
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this  simple    transmission    at  full  load,  althoufch  both  would 

ijurpass  it   were   there   any   considerable   distribution   of   the 

power.    Figures    that    have    heretofore    been    given    on    the 

relative  cost  and  efficiency  of  such  transmissions  have  as  a 

rule  been  in  ern)r  in  two  very  essential  particulars:  first,  the 

efficiencies  of  the  electrical  system  have  been  greatly  imder- 

estiinated  owing  to  the  poor  machines  with  which  the  first 

experiments  were  made;  second,  the  conmiercial  advantage  of 

reheating  in  the  pneumatic  transmission  has  not  generally  been 

pven  its  pn>per  weight.     It  is,  as  has  been  already  stated,  not 

a  method  of  increasing  the  efficiency,  but  of  increasing  the 

power  delivere<l  by  addition  of  energy  at  the  receiving  end  of 

the  line  imder  very  favorable  conditions.     The  figures  just 

given  are  believed  to  be  as  nearly  exact  as  roughly  assumed 

conditions  permit. 

One  modification  in  the  electric  transmission  should  here 
be  noted.  The  recent  introduction  of  the  steam  turbine  has 
rendered  it  possible  to  lower  the  cost  of  the  generating  plant 
very  materially,  while  retaining  a  cost  of  power  at  the  prime 
mover  not  in  excess  of  that  here  given.  The  generating  unit 
also  comes  in  for  some  reduction  in  the  combined  frictional 
loss,  so  that  the  final  cost  per  IIP  year  would  on  the  basis  here 
taken  probably  fall  to  $35  or  $36,  giving  the  electrical  system 
a  still  greater  advantage.  This  statement  does  not  mean 
broadly  that  a  turbo-generator  can  regularly  deliver  power 
six  or  eight  per  cent  cheaper  than  an  ordinary  generating 
set.  but  merely  that  it  would  [)robably  do  so  under  the  cir- 
curnstances  here  assumed. 

All  these  estimates  are  subject  to  change  of  prices  from 
year  to  year,  but  no  changes  are  likely  to  be  sufficient  to  alter 
the  relative  position  of  the  methods  compared  as  regards 
cost.  It  is  not  a  difficult  matter  to  construct  a  set  of  estimates 
arranged  to  favor  any  given  method.  In  the  long  run,  what- 
ever minor  variations  may  appear  in  the  items  here  given, 
the  totals  will  be  found  to  scale  up  or  down  in  about  the  same 
ratios. 

At  less  than  full  load  and  hence  under  variay)le  loads,  the  elec- 
tric system  enjoys  the  unicpie  advantage  of  having  the  losses 
of  energy  in  every  part  of  the  system  decrease  as  the  load 
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decreases,  while  in  rope  driving  all  the  losses  are  practically 
constant,  and  in  the  hydraulic  and  pneumatic  systems  all 
are  nearly  constant  save  that  in  the  j)ipe-line. 

Hence,  under  low  and  varying  loads,  electric  transmissicm  has 
a  great  additional  advantage.  Since  in  distributions  of  power 
employing  a  considerable  number  of  motors  light  load  on  the 
motors  is  the  invariable  rule,  as  soon  as  we  depart  from  the 
very  simple  case  discussed  the  electrical  system  gahis  in  rela- 
tive economy  at  every  departure.  These  more  general  cases 
have  already  been  described,  and  gathering  the  results  we 
may  construct  the  following  table,  showhig  the  efficiency  of 
each  svstem  under  full  and  half-loads: 


SvKteni. 


Wire  rojie 

Hydraulic  high  pressure 

Hydraulic  low  pressure 

Pneumatic 

Pneumatic  reheated  (virtual  efficiency) 
Electric 


Full  Loud. 

Half  LoiMi. 

(}7 

46 

5:^ 

45 

m) 

50 

50 

40 

m 

50 

78 

65 

The  efficiencies  in  the  electric  system  as  here  given  are 
lower  than  would  be  reached  practically  in  large  plants.  The 
present  practice  of  using  generators  and  motors  woiuid  for 
})ressures  up  to  10,()0()  or  12,000  volts  makes  a  most  material 
difference  in  the  matter  of  efficiency.  For  a  w^ell-designed 
transmission  of  a  few  miles  in  units  of  say  500  KW  and  uj>- 
wards,  one  may  fairly  ex|)ect  to  get  at  full  load  as  much  as  94 
per  cent  from  generator  and  motor,  and  perhaps  9S  per  cent 
from  the  line,  giving  a  total  efficiency  of  transmission  of 

.94  X  .94  X  .9<S  =-  .S66 

at  full  load  and  of  nearly  .S5  at  half-load  or  say  79  and  72  per 
cent  respectively  when  reckoning  efficiency  from  the  indicated 
HP  of  the  engine  as  in  the  foregoing  comparisons.  This  means 
far  higher  efficiency  than  can  be  obtained  by  any  other  method 
at  any  but  the  shortest  distances. 

All  the  figures  must  be  taken  as  approximate.     They  are 
under  conditions  fairly  comparable  except  in  case  of  the  low- 
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pressure  hydraulic  system,  in  which  the  large  pn>ix>rti()ii  of 
loss  due  to  pipe-friction  operates  to  hold  up  the  half-load  effi- 
ciency to  an  abnormal  degree.  With  the  ordinary  proportion 
«f  small  motors  this  half-load  efficiency  would  be  nearer  40 
tha/i  50  per  cent.  The  electric  system  is  easily  the  most 
efficient  at  any  and  all  loads.  Of  the  others,  wire-rope  trans- 
mission, if  the  distributed  units  are  fairly  large,  holds  the 
second  place  for  short  distances,  and  the  pneumatic  system 
wth  energy  added  at  the  motors  by  reheating,  at  moderate 
and  long  distances.  Without  reheating  it  occupies  the  last 
place  in  order  of  efficiency,  although  even  so,  it  is,  next  to 
electricity,  the  most  convenient  method  of  distributing  power. 

In  fact,  electricity  and  compressed  air  are  the  only  two 
j^mems  available  for  the  general  distribution  of  energy.  The 
latter  is,  save  for  a  single  system  in  Paris,  used  only  on  a  small 
j^cale,  and  in  this  country  hardly  at  all  save  in  mining.  Of 
course,  the  very  largest  power  stations  are  those  belonging  to 
electric  railway  systems  in  the  largest  American  cities.  Several 
of  these  exceed  50,000  HP  in  generator  capacity  and  frequently 
in  actual  output,  notably  the  systems  in  Bost<m,  Brooklyn, 
and  Philadelphia.  Recent  advances  in  electrical  engineering, 
particularly  the  effective  utilization  of  alternating  current,s, 
have  greatly  cheapened  the  distribution  of  electrical  energy, 
and  other  systems  are  now  seldom  installed  for  ordinary  pur- 
l^jses.  A  few  pneumatic  and  hydraulic  plants  will  continue 
to  he  used,  owing  to  the  large  capital  already  invested  in  them, 
l>ut  new  work  Is,  and  in  the  nature  of  things  nuist  be,  almost 
cx(*liL<ively  electrical.  As  the  transmission  of  power  from 
preat  distances  becomes  more  common  and  the  radii  of  dis- 
tribution themselves  increavse,  the  electrical  methods  gain  more 
and  more  in  relative  value,  and  all  others  become  more  inefli- 
f'ient  and  impracticable. 

We  have  now  discussed  in  some  detail  the  sources  of  natural 
energy  which  are  available  for  human  use,  and  the  most  promi- 
"^nt  of  the  systems  employed  for  their  utilization.  We  have 
^ound  that  for  practical  purposes  steam-power  and  water- 
pf>wer  must  at  present  be  used  to  the  virtual  exclusion  of  all 
others,  the  former  perhaps  less  than  the  latter  save  for  dis- 
tribution of  power  over  short  distances. 
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Of  the  met  hods  of  distribution  we  have  found  all  save  com- 
pressed air  and  electricit)'^  very  limited  in  their  application, 
the  hydraulic  systems  to  special  classes  of  work  under  favorable 
topographical  conditions,  and  rope  transmission  to  extremely 
short  distances  and  small  numbers  of  power  units  delivered. 
Roth  are  noticably  inefficient.  The  pneumatic  system  is  ver>' 
general  in  its  applicability,  but  of  very  low  intrinsic  efficiency. 
When  use<l  in  connection  with  reheating  apparatus  it  recpiires 
additional  care,  and  the  motors,  like  steam-engines,  arc  heavy 
and  inconvenient.  The  electric  system  on  the  other  hand  em- 
ploys motors  which  are  compact  and  far  more- efficient  than 
any  other  type  of  machine  for  delivering  mechanical  power, 
run  practically  without  attention,  and  can  be  placed  in  any  sit- 
uation or  position  that  is  convenient.  Furthermore,  in  average 
working  efficiency  the  electric  system  is  10  to  15  per  cent 
higher  than  any  other  yet  devised,  so  that  it  is  more  economical 
in  use  at  nearly  all  distances  and  under  nearly  all  conditions. 
Finally,  it  unites  with  power  distribution  the  ability  to  furnish 
light  and  heat,  thus  gaining  an  inunense  commercial  advan- 
tage. This  advantage  is  shared  only  by  gas  transmission, 
which  uj)  to  the  present  time  remains  of  doubtful  value  on 
account  of  the  cost  of  the  motors,  their  imperfect  regulation, 
and  their  inefficiency  at  moderate  loads.  Gas  transmission, 
however,  is  likely  to  grow  in  importance,  owing  to  the  great 
improvements  in  small  gas-engines  stimulated  by  the  rapid 
develoi)mcnt  of  the  automobile.  Having  now  overlooked 
the  advantages  of  electrical  power,  it  is  proper  to  pass  to  the 
details  of  the  methods  employed  for  its  utilization,  and  thence 
to  the  general  problem  of  its  economical  generation,  trans- 
mission and  distribution. 


CHAPTER  III. 

POWER   TRANSMISSION    BY    CONTINUOUS    CURRENTS. 

Up  to  the  present  time  the  lai:ger  part  of  electrical  power 
transmission  has  been  done  by  continuous  currents.     All  the 
earlier  plants  were  of  this  type,  and  even  now,  when  trans- 
mission by  alternating  currents,  polyphase  and  other,  is  gen- 
erally used,  the  older  type  of  apparatius  is  still  being  installed 
on  an  extensive  scale,  and  on  account  of  the  large  number  of 
plants  now  in  operation,  even  if  for  no  other  reason,  will  prob- 
ably remain  in  use  for  a  long  time    to    come.     New  power 
transmission  plants,  both  here  and  abroad,  are,  save  for  rare 
exceptions,  for  alternating  currents,  and  in  many  cases  this 
practice  is  almost  absolutely  necessary,  but  there  still  remain 
many  cases  wherein  the  conditions  are  as  well  met  in  the  old- 
fashioned  way. 

Chief  among  these  may  be  mentioned  electric  railway  work, 
which  in  America  alone  certauily  re(iuires  more  than  a  full 
million  horse-p<^wer  in  generators  and  motors.  Certain  dith- 
ciilt  work  at  variable  spce<l  and  load,  and  many  simple  trans- 
missions over  short  distances,  are  at  present  best  handled  by 
continuous  current  machinery.  As  alternating  practice  ad- 
vances, many,  perhaps  all,  of  these  special  cases  will  be  elimi- 
nated, but  we  are  dealing  with  the  art  of  power  transmission  as 
it  exists  to-day,  and  hence  continuous  current  working  dcservos 
consideration. 

The  broad  principle  of  the  continuous  current  generator  has 
already  been  explained,  but  its  modifications  in  actual  work 
are  important  and  worthy  of  special  investigation.  In  a  gen- 
eral way,  continuous  currents  are  almost  always  oy)tained  by 
commuting  the  current  obtained  from  a  machine  which  would 
naturally  deliver  alternating  ctirrents.  This  process  is,  how- 
ever, by  no  means  as  simple  as  Fig.  9  would  suggest.  With  a 
two-part  commutator  the  resulting  current,  although  unidirec- 
tional, would  necessarily  be  very  irregular,  owing  to  the  fact 
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that  the  total  current  tlropa  to  zero  at  the  moment  of  oom- 
miitation.  Such  a  current  is  ill  fitted  for  many  purposes,  and 
the  eomnmtutor  would  be  rapidly  destroyed  by  sparking  if  the 
machine  were  of  any  practical  size. 

To  avoid  these  difficulties,  the  number  of  coils  on  the  anna- 
tnre  is  increased,  and  they  are  so  interconnected  that,  while 
each  coil  has  its  connection  lo  the  outside  current  reversed  as 
lief()re.  when  its  elect riimoiive  f()rce  is  zero,  the  other  coils  in 
which  the  10.  M.  F.  still  remains  in  the  ripht  direction  continue 
in  circuit  miehaiifceil.  In  this  way  the  K.  M.  F.  at  the  brush 
is  the  sum  of  the  K.  M.  F.'s  of  a  numlier  of  coils,  each  of  which 
is  reversed  at  the  pniper  moment.  The  numljer  of  commutator 
segments  is  incn'ased  proportionally  to  the  number  of  eoi!s, 


and  the  commutalor  ihas  Ijcconies  a  comparatively  complicated 
strudun'.  The  n-suH,  however,  is  that  the  f<)tal  K.  M.  F.  of 
the  urniatun'  cannol  vary  liy  nicm-  than  (he  variation  due  to  a 
single  coil.  The  luituic  of  this  modification  is  .'^hown  in  Fig. 
'24.  which  shows  a  four-part  comnmlalor  connected  to  a  four- 


.In 
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All  eif;hl-p;irt  winding  <if  niiHlcm  ly]H'  is  shown  in  Fig.  25. 
Tracing  ()Ul  the  curi-cnls  in  this  will  give  a  clear  idea  iHith  of 
a  tyj>ical  winding  and  of  the  pn)cess  of  com  mutation. 

In  coniinerclal  machines  the  number  of  individual  coils  and 
of  coininulator  segnient.s  often  exceeils  KM),  hut  the  principle 
of  the  winding  is  the  suiiic.  Nearly  all  the  early  dynamos  bud 
several  tiinis  of  win'  per  coil,  as  in  Fi(;.  24,  hut  at  present,  iit 
most    large   machines,   one   tuni    constitutes   a   cfiinplete    coil. 
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This  subdivision  is  to  avoid  sparking  at  the  commutator, 
irhicli  becomes  destructive  if  the  current  be  large  and  the 
K.  M.  F.  per  commutator  segment  more  than  a  few  volt*. 

1/  each  coil  generates  a  considerable  voltage,  there  is  even 
under  the  best  conditions  of  commutation  a  strong  tendency 
Air  sparks  to  follow  the  bnish  across  the  insulation  between 
s^iripnts,  or  even  to  jump  across  this  insulation  elsewhere. 
As  (Ills  goes  from  bad  to  worse,  and  rapidly  ruins  the  commu- 
latnr,  evcrj'  precaiition  has  to  be  taken  against  such  a  con- 
tingency. The  K.  M.  F.  generated  by  each  coil  is  kept  low 
b^'  Rubdivitling  the  winding,  and  in  large  machines  it  is  the 


nde  that  the  K.  M.  F.  nf  a  sinfile  Ump  is  (juite  all  that  can 
.saft'ly  lie  alliitied  tii  a  single  comniutatiir  segment. 

Present  good  ]»ractice  indicates  that,  in  generators  for  light- 
ing, up  to  100  or  l.W  volts  the  voltage  between  brushes  should 
^«  subdivided  so  that  it  shall  not  escoc.l  :i  or  4  volts  for 
each  segment  betM'cen  the  brushes.  l-'or  !VK)  or  6(l[)  volt 
inacluTies  it  shoiild  not  iinlinarily  exi^eed  S  or  10  volts,  while 
for  dynamos  of  nuiderate  <)utput  and  even  higher  voltage  it 
may  rise  to  20  volts  or  more. 

The  reason  for  these  different  figures  is  that  the  destructive- 
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ness  of  the  spark  depends  on  the  amount  of  current  which  is 
liable  to  be  involved.  On  a  low  voltage  commutator  intended 
for  heavy  currents,  even  very  moderate  sparking  may  gnaw 
the  segments  seriously,  while  the  spark  of  an  arc  machine,  in 
spite  of  its  venomous  appearance,  may  do  very  little  hann,  as 
the  maxiimmi  current  in  the  whole  bar  will  not  exceed  8  or  10 
am|x»res.  Consequently  the  voltage  per  bar  in  such  cases  is 
sometimes  50  or  more,  while  in  very  large  incandescent  ma- 
chines, and  in  those  designed  for  electrolytic  purposes,  the 
E.  M.  F.  per  bar  is  often  less  than  2  volts  or  even  below  1  volt. 
Windings  like  those  of  Figs.  24  and  25  are  of  the  so-called 


Fui.  2fi. 


dram  type,  in  which  each  convolution  extends  aroimd  the  whole 
body  of  the  armature,  either  diametrically  or  nearly  so. 
Another  sort  of  armature  winding  fre([uently  used,  although 
less  now  tlian  formerly,  is  the  Gramme,  so  called  from  its 
inventor.  Here  the  iron  body  of  the  armature  is,  instead 
of  being  cylindrical,  in  the  form  of  a  nuissivc  ring  of  rect- 
angular cross-section.  The  windings  are  looped  through  and 
around  this  ring,  fitting  it  firmly  and  closely.  Fig.  26,  which 
shows  in  diagram  a  winding  in  ten  sections,  furnishes  a  good 
example  of  the  Granmie  construction.  There  may  be  one  or 
several  turns  per  coil,  as  in  drum  windings.  These  two  gen- 
eral types  of  windings  are  used  with  various  modifications  in 
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nearly  all  continuous  current  dynamos.     Each  has  its  good 

and  had  features.     The  Gramme  winding  makes  it  very  easy 

^«  keep  down  the  voltage  per  segment,  inasmuch  as  for  each 

<*xfemal  armature  wire  there  is  a  commutator  bar,  while  in 

the  dnim  form  there  is  but  one  bar  for  two  wires.     It  is  also 

^mechanically  solid  even  when  wound  with  small  wire,  and  no 

two  adjacent  wires  can  have  a  considerable  voltage  between 

them,  thus    making   it  easy  to  build  an  armature  for  high 

K.  M.  F.     On  the  other  hand,  the  drum  winding  gives  a  very 

c'oiiipact  annature  of  easy  construction,  aiid  the  magnetism 

iii'lueed  in  it  is  less  likely  to  disturb  that  of  the  field. 

Ill  the  small  machines  once  usual,  the  Gramme  type  was  pre- 
ferred for  high  voltages  on  account  of  the  ease  with  which  it 
ct>iil(l  be  repaired,  while  the  drum  was  liked  for  its  simplicity 
of  mechanical  construction  as  a  whole  and  excellent  efficiency 
as  an  inductor.     In  modem  practice  the  differences  between 
these  types  have  become  much  less  marked.     With  large  units, 
particularly  of  the  multipolar  form  now  usual,  the  drum  wind- 
ing; is  as  easily  insulated  as  the  Gramme,  for  with  the  winding 
^^ow  used  in  such  cases  there  need  be  no  considerable  voltage 
between   adjacent  wires,   and   repairs  are  of  very  infrequent 
•K'nirrence.     in  fact,  the  drum  winding  can  be  made  (juite  as 
acces^ihle   as   the  other,   and   is  on   the   whole   cheaper  and 
simpler.     Almost  the  sole  advantage  of  the  (Jraninie  (or  ring) 
wiiniing  is  that  of  low  voltage  per  commutator  bar.     Mechan- 
ically, too,  there  is  less  difference  than  formerly,  for  the  coils 
are  in  both  types  generally  bedded  in  slots  in  the  iron  of  the 
armature  core. 

it  nuLst  be  noted  that  the  armature  of  the  modern  dynamo, 
unless  of  small  size  or  unusually  high  voltage,  is  seldom  woimd 
^ith  wire  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word.  Instead,  the 
c()niluct^)rs  are  bars  of  copper,  usually  of  sections  rectangular 
rather  than  round,  and  generally  lacking  any  permanently 
attached  insulation.  Whatever  the  winding,  the  conductors 
on  the  armature  face  are  inclosed  in  close  fitting  tubes  of 
mica  and  specially  treated  paper  or  the  like,  and  then  put 
ill  place  (m  the  armature  core  or  in  more  or  less  completely 
closed  channels  cut  in  it.  If  on  the  core  surface,  the  bars  are 
often  not  insulated  cm  the  exterior  surface  at  all.     If  the  arma- 
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tiire  pore  lie  slotted,  the  insulating  materia  is  preferably  put 
in  {Kisitioii  first  ami  the  bar  put  in  afternanl.  As  to  the  rest 
(if  the  wiiuiHid,  it  is  roinpleted  by  connectors  of  copper  strip  or 
roil  siilileretl  to  the  face  <i>ii(lurtors  and  insulated  in  a  substan- 
ii;il  iLiiiinier.  Ttiiis  earh  i-onvoluti<in ,  whether  of  ring  or  dniin 
wiiidiiiB:.  i?!  i-oniiKiseil  of  from  two  to  four  pieces. 

A  typiitil  modem  ring  windhig  is  shown  in  Fig.  27.  It  well 
excitiplifies  the  construction  above  mentioned,  and  in  this  cft.se 
tiu'  utiiiisuluted  faces  of  the  exterior  conduct(ira  form  the  com- 
mutator of  the  machine.     Such  a  construction  of  course  ex- 


■hidcs  iiMii  chid  jiniiaturcs,  and  is  best  fitted  for  a  machine 
iitviu^  a  Itclil  iiiajiiK'l  itjsidc  the  ring  unuuture.  A  similar 
n']'iiM<!emeiit  whii'li  avoids  tin-  aUive  limitarions,  uses  the  side 
■niiin'cHirs  uf  tlu'  viutr  as  conitnuliitor  segments.  The  general 
imiiciplc',  licnvcvcr.  is  the  same,  whether  the  commutator 
Forms  part  uf  the  wiiidiii);  projier  or  is  a  separate  structure. 

.^11  ir<iii  <-lad  drum  wiiidirii;  of  lyini-al  character  is  shown  in 
!''i".  2S.  lien'  the  exterior  liars  an'  fitted  into  thoroughly 
iusnlateil  >i<iis  in  the  core,  ami  wedgeil  firmly  into  place  by 
insulaliii"  weilfTcs,     Sometiines  the  bars  ihemsoJves  are  shaped 
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io  >s  to  set  as  wedges.  In  either  case  the  bars  are  held  almost 
la  solidly  as  if  they  formed  an  integral  part  of  the  core.  The 
commutator  in  these  windings  must  be  a  separate  affair.  Fig. 
M  shows  well  the  nature  of  the  uinding,  with  its  slotted  core, 
ventilating  spaces,  and  massive  bars  —  in  this  example  4  per 
slut.  The  end  connectors  lie  in  a  [lair  of  reverse  spirals,  one 
uulsiiie  the  other,  and  separateil  by  firm  insiilatinn.  The 
Tvkion  of  these  connectors  to  the  rest  of  the  windhig  is  illiw- 
ttatftl  in  Fig.  25. 

iidivmi  the  modem  drum  and  ring  armatures  it  is  neetlless 
1"  liispriiniiiale.  Both  have  been  successfully  used  in  dynamos 
nt  ilie  largest  size,  but  the  iron-clad  dnmi  is  in  the  more  gen- 
eral use,  while  the  use  of  ring  armatures  is  steadily  declining. 


It  is  very  unusual  to  find  a  staiidani  gcriprator  of  recent  build 
'if  !(Ki  KW  or  more  output  witli  a  rcKular  wire  wounil  antia- 
tiire,  arul  the  most  of  iheni  have  sctnie  uiodificatinn  of  the  bar 
winiliiipi  just  descrilied. 

tt'p  have  briefly  reviewed  here  the  aniialure  windings  at 
I'rfsent  in  general  use  and  may  now  pas^s  to  the  various  witid- 
"ip  employed  for  the  field  magneti.  These  are,  in  conlinuous 
Hirmjt  ilynuinos.  almost  always  eimiierted  with,  ami  supp'ieil 
"hh  current  fn)rn,  (he  annatnre  winding,  thus  making  the 
nacliiiies  self-exeiting.  As  the  arniatui-e  is  turned  tlie  action 
l^pim  with  the  weak  residual  magnetism  left  in  the  field  mag- 
i«'t>,  and  the  current  set  np  by  the  siriali  VI.  M.  V.  thus  pr<iduced 
kpa.wed  an>nitd  an<i  gradually  strengtheiiM  the  magnets,  build- 
ing then  i  up  to  full  strength.  If  this  residual  magnetism  is 
I'Pn-  feeble,  as  may  happen  when  it  is  knocked  out  of  the  iron 
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by  rough  handling  or  the  continual  jarring  of  a  long  journey^ 
it  is  sometimes  quite  difficult  to  get  the  machine  into  action. 

The  simplest  form  of  field  i^inding,  and  the  one  which  was 
most  extensively  use<l  at  first,  is  that  in  which  the  current  fnuii 
one  of  the  brushes  passes  around  the  field  magnet  coils  on  its 
way  to  or  fn)m  the  external  circuit  of  the  machine,  as  sho^Ti 
in  Fig.  29.  This  series  winding  ]X)s.sesses  more  than  one  ad- 
vantage. It  consists  of  a  comparatively  small  number  of  con- 
volutions of  rather  large  wire  and  so  is  cheap  to  wind,  it  is, 
for  this  same  reason,  little  liable  to  injury  and  easy  to  repair 
wluMi  injured;  and  what  is  of  particular  im|X)rt4ince,  whenever 


MAIN  CIRCUIT        J 

Vm.  j;). 


Vui.  M. 


the  series  dynamo  is  cidlod  uj)on  for  more  current,  the  mag- 
netizing power  of  the  field  is  raised  by  the  increase,  thas 
increasing  the  oloctroniotive  force.  This  property,  once  con- 
sidered a  disadvantage,  becomes  of  great  value  in  modem 
windings  adai)terl  for  the  purpose.  As  the  generation  of 
K.  M.  F.  at  tlie  start  de|)en(ls  (Mitirely  on  the  residual  mag- 
netism, scries  wound  machines  do  not  *' build  up''  full  voltage 
verv  easilv  unless  tlie  Resistance  of  tlie  outside  circuit  is  fairly 
low,  thus  giving  the  current  a  chance. 

Tlie  common  shunt  winding  shown  in  Fig.  30  almost  describes 
itself.  The  l)rushes  are,  independently  of  the  circuit,  connected 
to  nuignetizing  coils  of  relatively  fine  wire.      Although  such  a 
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fi€^ld  winding  is  slightly  harrier  Ut  n)iistruct  and  to  maintain,  it 
prxxlucesa  magnetic  field  that  is  relatively  free  from  any  actions 
ill  the  working  circuit  of  the  machine.  So  long  as  the  K,  M.  F. 
SLt  the  hriLshes  is  unaffected  by  changes  of  sjhhmI,  the  field  will 
l>0(juite  steady  except  as  a  very  large  current  in  the  exterior 
I'lTPiiit  may  re<luce  the  voltage  available  for  the  field  by  causing 
a  Ws  of  voltage  in  the  armature.  If  the  armature  resistan<?e 
^►cver>'  small,  there  will  be  almost  a  constant  K.  M.  F.  at  the 
brushes  except  as  the  current  flowing  in  the  armature  may 
!>r»Hhice  a  magnetization  opposed  to  the  shunt  field.  For  a 
^^ii.siderable  time,  then,  the  shunt  winding  was  always  used 
^vheii  a  constant  K.  M.  F.  was  retpiired.  At  the  same  time,  it 
P^^nnits  the  K.  M.  F.  to  be  varied,  if  desired,  with  a  very  small 
Uvss  of  energv^  by  the  simple  expedient  of  putting  a  variable 
r^istance  in  circuit  with  the  field  magnets. 

As  the  principles  of  dynamo  construction  l)ecame  better 
kiu)>\ii,  it  was  apparent  that  the  above  method  of  getting  a 
^^nstant  E.  M.  F.  was  rather  expensive.  To  build  an  armature 
that  wouhl  carry  a  heavy  current  without  noticeable  loss  of 
voltage  and  to  inclose  it  in  fields  so  strong  as  to  be  disturbed 
only  in  a  minute  degree  by  the  magnetizing  effects  of  such 
current,  was  a  task  re(|uiring  nuich  care  and  a  great  amount  of 
material.  Kven  if  this  difficult  problem  were  solved,  the  con- 
stant voltage  would  be  at  the  brushes  of  the  machine  and  not 
at  the  load,  where  it  is  needed. 

An  easv  wav  out  of  these  difficulties  is  found  bv  considering 
an  important  property  of  the  series- wound  machine  just  men- 
tioned, i.e.,  the  rise  of  K.  \I.  F.  as  the  load  on  the  external 
circuit  rises.     If  now  one  takes  a  good  shunt-wound  dynamo 
and  adds  to  the  field  magnets  a  few  scries  turns  wound  in  the 
.sime  direction  as  the  shunt,  the  result  is  as  follows:     At  no 
loa<l,  the  voltage  at  the  brushes  is  that  due  to  the  shunt  alone. 
As  the  load  comes  on  this  voltage  would  naturally  fall  off  by  the 
loss  of  voltage  from  armature  resistance  and  reaction.     The 
.series  turns,  however,  at  this  jimcture  strengthen  the  field  and 
thus  compensate  for  these  losses.     This  is  the  compound  wind- 
ing, now  almost  universally  used.     It  is  shown  in  diagram  in 
Fig.  31.     Ordinarily  the  series  turns  are  more  than  would  be 
needed  for  merely  compensating  the  losses  due  to  armature 
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resistance  and  reaction,  so  that  the  voltage  at  the  brushes 
under  load  will  rise  enough  to  make  up  for  the  increased  los^ 
in  the  line  due  to  carrying  heavier  current. 

Machines  thas  o^^er-compounded  five  or  ten  per  cent  are  in. 
very  coniinoii  use. 

The  foregoing  gives  the  rudiments  of  the  machines  used  for- 
generating  direct  current.  It  now  remains,  before  taking  ui> 
the  question  of  power  transmission  prf)per.  to  consider  briefly- 
the  use  of  such  machines  a,s  motors.  The  underlying  principle 
has  been  already  discussed.     The  power  of  a   motor  to  do 
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work  depends  on  the  stress  of  the  magnetic  field  on  conductors 
carrying  currnt  in  it  and  free  to  move.  This  stress  is  virtu- 
ally the  same  as  that  which  has  to  be  overcome  in  using  the 
machine  as  a  generator,  and  reaches  a  very  considerable 
amount  in  machines  of  anv  size. 

In  motors  with  the  field  strengths  often  used,  the  actual 
drag  between  the  field  and  the  armature  wires  may  amount  at  a 
rough  approximation,  to  nearly  an  ounce  pull  on  each  foot  of 
conductor  in  the  field  for  every  ampere  flowing  through  the 
wire.  With  a  20  HP  motor  the  actual  twisting  effort  or  torque 
at  the  surface  of  the  armature  might  easily  be  considerably 
over  a  hundred  poiuids  pull.     Forces  of  this  size  emphasize 
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the  need  of  solid  armature  construction,  \Nath  the  conduc- 
tors firmly  locked  in  place,  particularly  since  the  magnetic 
drag  is  not  steady,  but  comes  somewhat  violently  upon  the 
conductors  as  they  enter  the  field.  With  the  r)ld  smooth  core 
armatures  wound  with  wire,  the  conductors  not  infrequently 
worked  l(X)8e  and  chafed  each  other,  and  evpji  the  entire  wind- 
ing has  been  known  to  slip  on  the  core.  In  modern  windings, 
either  iron-clad  or  modified  smooth  core,  such  accidents  are 
nearly  impossible. 

When  the  armature  conductors  of  the  motor  cut  through  its 
field  as  the  armature  revolves,  an  electromotive  force  is  neces- 
sarily generated  in  them  as  in  every  other  case  when  the 
magnetic  forces  on  a  conductor  change.  There  is  thus  pro- 
duced, as  a  necessary  part  of  the  action  of  every  motor,  a 
minler  electromotive  force  in  the  armature.  This  electro- 
motive force  plays  a  very  important  part  in  the  internal 
economy  of  the  motor. 

In  the  first  place,  the  magnitude  of  the  counter  electromo- 
tive force  determines  the  amount  of  current  that  can  flow 
throuijh  the  motor  when  supplied  at  a  given  voltage.     The 
resistance  of  the  armature  from  brush  to  biush  may  be  only 
a  few   thousandths    or    even    ten    thousandths   of    an    ohm, 
while  the  applied  voltage  may  be  several  hundred  volts.     The 
resulting    current,    however,   is   not    that   which    would    flow 
through  the  given  resistance  under  the  pressure  applied,  but 
the  flow  is  determined  by  the  difference  between  the  applied 
electromotive  force  and  the  counter  E.  M.  F.  of  the  motor,  so 
that  in  starting  a  motor  when  the  armature  is  at  rest  and  there 
is  therefore  no  counter  E.  M.  F.,  a  resistance  must  be  inserted 
outside  the  armature  to  cut  down  the  initial  rush  of  current. 
In  the  second   place,  the  counter  electromotive  force  mea- 
sures the  output  of  the  motor  for  any  given  current.     It  does 
this    becaiL^^e    the  very  same   things,   i.e.j  strength  of    field, 
amount  of  w^ire  under  induction,  and  speed,  which  determine 
the  output  for  a  given  current,  also  determine  the  magnitude 
of  the  counter  electromotive  force. 

Therefore,  when  the  machine  is  running  as  a  motor,  while 
the  energy  suppHed  to  it  is  the  product  of  the  voltage  by  the 
amperes  which  flow  through  the  armature,  the  output  of  the 
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motor  is  deteriiiined  by  the  prod  not  of  the  counter  electromo- 
tive force  into  the  selfsame  current;  hence,  under  given  con- 
ditions, the  ratio  l>etween  the  impressed  and  counter  electro- 
motive forces  of  the  motor  determines  the  efficiency  of  the 
motor.  The  difference  between  these  electn)motive  forces 
determines  the  input  of  energy,  since  it  determines  the  cur- 
rent which  may  flow;  therefore,  as  the  counter  electromotive 
force  increases,  the  efficiency  of  the  motor  increases,  but  the 
output  is  Hmited  by  the  decreased  input. 

With  a  fixed  electromotive  force  supplied  to  the  armatiur. 
the  output  of  the  motor  j)er  amj)ere  of  current  will  diminish  as 
the  counter  electromotive  force  diminishes,  but  the  total 
amperes  flowing  will  increjise  because  the  difference  l)etween 
the  applied  and  counter  10.  M.  F.  has  also  incrcased.  Thus 
the  total  outj)ut  increases,  although  at  a  lower  efficiency, 
when  the  counter  E.  M.  V.  decrejuses.  Since  the  input  (which 
is  determined  by  the  difference  between  counter  and  applied 
K  .M.  F.'s)  multiplied  by  the  efficiency  (which  is  determined 
by  tin*  counter  K.  M.  F.)  ecpials  the  net  output  of  the  motor, 
this  output  will  be  at  a  maximum  when  the  counter  E.  M.  F. 
and  the  effective  E.  M.  F.  are  equal  to  each  other.  This  fol- 
lows from  the  general  law,  that  the  product  of  two  (piantities, 
the  sum  of  which  is  fixed,  will  be  a  maximum  when  these 
quantities  an*  ('(jual. 

It  must  be  distinctly  understood,  however,  that  at  this  point 
of  theon^tical  maximum  output  the  motor  is  very  inefficient, 
and  thai  mechanical  considerations  prevent  the  efficiency 
being  wholly  determined  by  the  counter  E.  M.  F.,  while  spark- 
ing and  heating  generally  prevent  working  with  the  counter 
I'].  M.  V,  (M|ual  to  th(»  (effective  E.  M.  F. 

In  actual  practice  motors  are  worked  under  very  diverse 
conditions,  and  some*  of  ih(»s(»  it  is  worth  wliile  to  take  up  ui 
detail,  following  the  preceding  gen(»ralizations.  The  energy 
may  Ix*  supplicvl  at  constant  current,  at  constant  voltage,  with 
neither  current  nor  voltage  constant,  at  fixed  or  variable 
speed,  and  subject  to  a  wide  variety  of  conditions;  the  motors 
may  be  wound  either  series,  shunt,  compound,  or  with  various 
modifications  of  these  windings,  and  may  be  either  self  regu- 
lating with  respect  to  various  requirements,  or  regulated  by 
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oxtraneous  means.     In  the  ordinary  problems  dealt  with  in 
power  transmission,   these  conditions  may  be  classified  in  a 
fairly  simple  way  as  follows  : 
Case  !.  Series-wound  motors  at  constant  current. 
Case  II.  Series-wound  motx^rs  at  constant  voltage. 
Case  III.  Series- wound  motors  with  interdependent  current 
and  voltage. 
Case  IV.  Shunt-wound  mot4)rs  at  constant  voltage. 
The  first  class  is  now  rarely  found  in  practice,  and  is  of 
real  coinniercial  importance  only  in  a  few  cases.     The  second 
das5  is  very  widely  used  in  a  particular  case,  to  wit:  electric 
railway  service,  and  consecpiently  it  is  of  great  practical  im- 
ix)rtancp.    The  third  class  of  motors  is  iLsed  occasionally  with 
groat  success  but  not  very  extensively,  while  the  fourth  includes 
the  vast  majority   of  all   the   continuous   current   machines 
nmnin;;   for    purjwses    other    than    electric    railway    service. 
These  latter  cases,  therefore,  it  is   worth   while   to   take   up 
somewhat  thon)Ughly. 

Cask  I.  —  Series-wound  motors  o|)erated  with  a  constant  cur- 
rent orijrinally  came  into  use  in  connection  with  arc  lighting 
circuits,  which  for  some  years  formed  the  most  generally 
available  source  of  current.  Such  lines  are  fed  from  dynamos 
in  wliifh  the  current  Ls  kept  constant  by  special  regulation, 
while  the  voltiige  rises  and  falls  in  accordance  with  the  load, 
consisting  (»f  lamps  or  motors  in  series  with  each  other.  We 
are  therefore  relieved  of  any  concern  about  the  current,  since 
it  is  kept  constant  (juite  irrespective  of  what  happens  in  the 
motor. 

rndor  these  circumstances,  in  a  series-wound  motor,  the 
tor([uc  will  be  constant,  since  the  field  is  constant,  and  the 
<nit|)ut  of  the  motor  will  vary  directly  with  the  speed.  If  it 
V'  loadcfl  l)ey<md  its  cai)acity,  it  simply  refuses  to  start  the 
load,  inasnuich  Jis  its  tonjue  is  limited  by  the  current.  If  it 
''larts  with  a  load  within  its  limit  of  tonjue,  its  speed  will 
^teadilv  increase  until  that  Hmit  is  reached.  This  mav  be 
wwparatively  soon  if  the  load  is  a  rapidly  increasing  one,  or 
the  machine  may  race  mitil  its  own  friction  of  air  and  bearings, 
magnetic  resistances,  and  the  induction  of  idle  currents  in  the 
c^jre  and  frame  serve  to  furnish  resistance  uj)  to  its  limit  of 
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torque.  When  running  at  a  given  speed,  any  increase  of  Io^mI 
causes  the  speed  to  fall  off,  while  decrease  of  load  produc^cs 
racing.  Unless  these  tendencies  are  controlled,  this  type  of 
machine  becomes  almost  useless  fur  practical  purposes,  «s 
regularity  of  spee<i  under  change  of  load  is  generally  higlmly 
desirable.  In  fact,  the  tniilency  to  nni  at  rnnatant  torque  is 
generally  inconvenienl.  To  obviate  this  ver\'  serious  difficult.!', 
varioiLi  devices  have  been  trie<l  with  tolerable  success.  The 
commonest  is  to  var\'  the  torque  in  accordance  with  the  load 
by  changing  the  field  strength,  or  by  shifting  the  brushes  so  as 


to  throw  the  armature  coils  out  of  their  normal  relation  to  the 
mapnelic  fielil. 

Since  the  object  of  such  changes  is  to  vary  the  output  at 
constant  ciUTent,  and  since  this  output  is  measured  by  the 
counter  K.  .M.  F.  of  tlie  motor,  the  real  problem  of  such  regu- 
lation is  to  vary  the  counter  K.  M.  F.  in  proportion  to  the 
output  desired.  Therefore,  the  same  general  means  that 
ser\'e  to  accomplish  this  end  in  an  arc  dynamo,  keeping  the 
current  constant  ami  varying  the  E.  M.  F.,  will  serve  to  regu- 
late the  corresponding  motor, 

A.S  in  this  case  the  speeil  is  the  thing  to  be  held  constant, 
the  a'iual  means  taken  for  working  the  regulating  devices  is  a 
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centrifugal  govenior,  which  generally  acts  to  shift  the  brushes 
or  to  put  ill  circuit  more  or  less  of  the  field  winding,  which  for 
this  purpose  is  divided  into  sections.  In  still  other  arrange- 
ments the  governor  acts  to  slide  the  armature  partially  into  or 
out  of  the  field,  or  to  work  a  rheostat  which  shunt*s  the  field 
magnet,  as  in  the  Briu^h  regulator  for  constant  current.  An 
excellent  example  of  a  small  constant  current  motor  regulated 
on  the  last  mentioned  prhiciple  is  shown  in  Fig.  32. 

.\s  to  the  operation  of  these  regulating  devices,  it  is  tolerably 
good  if  everything  is  carefully  looked  after  and  kept  in  adjust- 
ment. The  efficiency  of  such  motors  is  not  generally  as  high 
a^  that  of  other  ty|>es  at  light  loads,  owing  to  the  nearly  con- 
stant loss  in  the  armature  due  to  constant  current  working. 
At  and  near  full  load  the  efficiency  may  be  good. 

In  addition,  the  current  is  highly  dangerous,  coming  as  it 
floes  from  generators  of  very  high  voltage,  and  even  the  voltage 
across  the  brushes  is,  in  machines  of  any  size,  sufficient  to 
give  a  dangerous  or  even  fatal  shock.  A  10  IIP  motor,  for 
example,  on  the  customary  10-ampere  circuit,  would  have  a 
difference  of  potential  of  about  800  volts  between  the  brushes 
at  full  load.  As  a  few  such  motors  would  load  even  the  largest 
arc  dynamos,  besides  being  dangerous  in  themselves,  opera- 
tions have  generally  been  confined  to  smaller  units.  On 
am>unt  of  the  danger  and  the  mechanical  and  other  difficulties, 
the  arc  motor  has  come  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  last  resort,  is 
>eldoni  or  never  used  when  anything  else  is  available,  and,  to 
^he  credit  of  the  various  manufacturers  be  it  said,  is  nearly 
always  sold  and  ii^stalled  with  a  specific  explanation  of  it« 
general  character  and  the  precautions  that  must  be  taken 
with  it. 

In  spite  of  all  these  objections,  the  constant  current  motor 
•^ften  does  good  and  steady  work,  and  some  such  motors  have 
heen  used  for  years  without  accident  or  serious  trouble  of  any 
'tind.  They  have  been  employed,  however,  only  sparingly  for 
power  transmission  work  of  any  kind,  and  when  so  used  are 
mostly  on  special  circuits  of  50  to  150  amperes. 

Cask  II.  —  Series  motors  worked  at  constant  potential  are 
vm-  widelv  nsc-d  for  electric  railwav  service  and  other  cases, 
•iuch  as  hoisting,  in  which  great  variations  of  both  speed  and 
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torque  are  desirable.  When  supplied  at  constant  potential,  the 
speed  of  a  series-wound  motor  varies  widely  with  the  load.  In 
any  rase  the  sp(»ed  increases  until  the  counter  K.  M.  F.  rises 
high  enough  to  cut  the  current 'down  t^)  the  amount  necessary 
to  give  the  tonjue  sufficient  for  that  h)ad  and  sj>eed. 

If  the  field  be  strengthened,  the  motor  will  give  a  certain 
output  at  a  lower  speed  than  before;  if  it  be  weakened,  at  a 
higher  speed;  the  torcjue  being  in  these  cases  correspondingly 
increased  or  decreased. 

The  tonpie  increases  rapidly  with  the  current,  so  that  when 
the  count<»r  K.  M.  F.  is  small,  or  zero,  as  in  starting  from  rest, 
the  torque  is  very  great,  a  property  of  innnense  value  in  start- 
ing heavy  loa<ls.  For  in  starting,  not  only  is  the  current 
through  the  armature  large,  but  the  field  is  at  its  maximum 
strength.  If  the  field  strength  varied  directly  as  the  current, 
the  torque  would  vary  nearly  as  the  square  of  the  current. 

As  a  rule,  however,  these,  like  most  other  motors,  are  worked 
with  a  fairly  intense  magnetizaticm  of  the  fields,  so  that  doub- 
ling the  magnetizing  current  by  no  means  doubles  the  strength 
of  the  field.  In  fact,  most  series  motors  for  constant  potential 
circuits  are  of  the  type  used  for  electric  railways,  and  wound 
so  that  the  field  magnets  are  nearly  saturated  even  with  very 
niod(»rate  currents.  Hence  the  toniue  in  such  cases  increases 
but  a  trifle  faster  than  the  current.  This  c(mstruction  is 
adopttMl  in  order  to  reduce  the  amount  of  iron  necessary  to 
se(Mire  a  given  strength  of  field,  and  so  to  lighten  and  cheapen 
the  motor. 

It  is  (piite  obvious  that  while  series  mot<irs  at  constant 
potential  have  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  give  on  occasion 
very  great  tonjuc,  they  suffer  from  the  same  disadvantage  as 
constant  current  motoi^s,  in  that  they  are  not  self-regulating 
for  constant  speed.  Centrifugal  governors  could,  of  course, 
be  applied  to  them,  but  since  it  hai)pens  that  most  work 
requiring  great  tonpie  also  re(|uires  variable  speed,  nothing 
of  the  kind  is  usuallv  necessarv. 

A.S  previously  explained  the  speed  can  be  easily  regulated  to 
a  certain  extent  ]>v  changing  the  field  strength,  thus  changing 
the  counter  K.  M.  F..  but  owing  to  the  pecuharity  of  design 
just    noted,    this    method   is    rather   ineffective,  requiring    a 
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jircat  change  in  the  field  winding  for  a  moderate  change  in 
spwd. 

In  general,  when  a  considerable  range  of  speed  ia  needed, 
niirstuit  [xitential  working  i^  abandoneil  anil  the  sjieed  is 
ehangeil  by  varyinp  the  inipreiweit  E.  M.  F.  by  means  of  a 
riiMistat.  If  this  K.  M.  F.  be  lowered,  the  current  decrea'<ea 
and  the  speed  saps  off  until  the  new  counter  K.  M,  F.  is  low 
enuneh  lo  let  pass  ja-'l  enongh  current  to  maintain  the  otitpitt 
at  there-lnced  a[>eed.  When  the  applied  E.  M.  F.  is  hicreased 
the  reverse  action  takes  place.     Under  these  circimistances,  for 


afixeil  load  the  current  is  approximately  the  same,  independent 
<if  the  speeii;  for  with  a  imifonn  load  the  tor(|ue  is  constant, 
*hile  the  output  {i.e.,  rale  of  driving  the  load)  varies.  Many 
railway  motors  are  regulated  in  the  manner  just  described, 
allhijiijrh  in  addition  the  field  strength  is  sometimes  varieil  by 
ciiitijiE  out  or  rcconibining  fields  and  by  series  parallel  control. 
Rhmstatic  control  neccs.sarily  wastes  energj-,  ami  the  preutest 
Kwnt  imprtivemenl  in  railway  practice  consist.-*  in  reducing 
the  i;.  M.  F.  applied  to  the  car  motors  by  thniwing  them  in 
series.  Thl-<  Hecun>s  a  low  K|)eed  economically,  though  the 
riieiwtat  still  comes  into  play  at  hitermediate  speeds. 
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Speaking  broadly  then,  series-wound  motors,  while  possess- 
ing many  valuable  properties,  are  limited  in  their  usefulness 
by  their  tendency  to  vary  widely  in  speed  when  the  load 
changes.  Hence  they  are  used  chiefly  in  cases  where  the 
speed  is  to  be  varied  deliberately.  A  typical  early  motor  of 
this  class,  used  for  hoists  and  the  like,  with  rheostatic  contnJ, 
is  shown  in  Fig.  33. 

In  spite  of  the  difficulty  in  regulation,  the  series  motor  pos- 
sesses some  considerable  advantages:  The  field  coils  being  of 
coarse  wire  arc  easily  and  cheaply  woimd,  even  in  motors  for 
very  high  voltage;  the  same  quick  response  to  changes  hi 
current  or  load  that  makes  it  hard  to  obtain  uniform  sj^eed  is 
also  most  important  in  many  kinds  of  work;  the  powerful 
initial  torque  is  coupled  with  the  useful  property  of  promj)t 
reversal.  All  these  make  the  series  motor  preeminent  for  cer- 
tain purpose^s,  es])ecially  where  severe  work  is  to  be  coupled 
with  hard  usage. 

There  is  one  case,  too,  in  which  the  series-wound  motor  can 
be  made  accurately  self-regulating  for  constant  speed  —  a  case 
somewhat  peculiar  and  unusual,  but  yet  worthy  of  special 
attention. 

Cask  111.  —  We  have  seen  that  when  the  load  on  a  series 
motor  supplied  at  a  certain  voltage  increases,  the  sjjeed  falls 
off  until  the  increasing  current  due  t^)  the  lessened  counter 
K.  M.  F.  raises  the  tonpie  suHiciently  to  meet  the  new  con- 
ditions. Imagine  now  the  impressed  E.  M.  F.  to  be  so  varied 
that  th(»  slightest  increase  of  current  in  the  motor  is  met  by 
a  rise  in  the  K.  M.  V.  applied  to  it.  Evidently  the  speed 
would  not  have  to  fall  as  before,  for  the  greater  applied  voltage 
would  furnish  ample  current  for  all  the  needs  of  the  load.  If 
the  variation  in  voltage  could  be  made  to  de])end  on  change 
of  torque,  not  giving  the  speed  time  to  change,  the  regulation 
would  be  almost  perfect.  Such  a  method  has  been  proposed, 
but  owing  to  mechanical  difficulties  has  not  been  used  to  any 
extent. 

it  is  possible,  hovv(»ver,  so  to  combine  a  special  motor  and 
generator  that  the  former  will  be  very  closely  uniform  in  speed, 
quite  inde|)endent  of  th(i  load.  In  this  connection  we  must 
revert  to  the  properties  of  tlu»  series-w(»und  dynamo.     If  such 
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a  machine  be  driven  at  constant  speed  its  electromotive  force 
will  increase  with  the  current,  since  the  strength  of  field, 
here  the  only  variable  factor  in  the  voltage,  will  increase  with 
the  current.  If  the  field  magnets  <tf  the  generator  are 
uiL'^turated,  that  ii<.  imt  so  strongly  magnetized  a-s  to  require 
runsiJerable  current  t<i  produce  a  moderate  increase  of  mag- 
nelizatioii,  they  will  respond  very  promptly  to  an  increase  of 
li)3il  by  raising  the  vt)ltage.  If  such  a  generator  be  connected 
t(i  i  series-wfiuiid  motor  of  proper  design,  the  pair  will  work 
liiKcther  almost  as  if  connected  by  a  belt  instead  of  a  long 
liiip.  ami  the  motor  will  nm  at  a  nearly  uniform  speed,  suice 


ihr  least  iliniiiiutiim  of  s|TCpd,  with  it-s  accompanying  increase 
"if  current,  will  be  met  by  a  rise  hi  the  voltage  of  the  genera- 
t"r,    Sucli  an  arVangcuieiit  is  shown  in  diagram  in  I'"ig.  34. 

Ill  this  cTit  A  is  the  generaljir  supplying  current  t«  tlie 
iiNiiiir  fi.  The  machines  shouhl  be  of  practically  the  same 
•iiiwrity.  fur  the  generator  cannot  supply  current  except  to  the 
"ne  RHildi'  without  disturbing  the  regulation.  Whenever  the 
luiei  uii  li  changes,  a  very  small  reduction  in  speed  suffices  to 
rai-e  the  voltage  of  .-1  and  thereby  to  hold  up  the  speed  of  H. 
To  tills  enil  the  field  magnets  of  B  must  be  more  strongly 
saliirateil  than  thoj-e  of  .1,  else  the  same  increase  of  currpiit 
«ill  raise  the  iinuiter  K.  M.  V.  of  the  motor  and  defeat  the 
|iiir|Niseiif  the  cond)inatinn.     If  the  fields  of  the  two  machines 
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are  properly  designed,  the  generator  will  increase  its  voltage 
under  increasing  load  just  enough  to  hold  the  motor  at  speed, 
as  a  very  slight  change  in  current  immediately  reacts  on  the 
generator. 

It  is  fven  possible  t^  make  the  motor  rise  in  speed  under 
load  if  the  generator  is  sufficiently  sensitive  to  changes  of  cur- 
rent. This  is  generally  needless,  but  it  is  often  useful  so  to 
design  .1  and  B  that  the  former  will  rise  in  voltage  fast  enough 
not  ordy  to  comjx^nsate  for  the  added  load  on  the  motor  but 
for  the  added  loss  of  energy  in  the  line,  entailed  by  the  in- 
crease of  (current,  thas  regulating  the  motor  even  at  a  long 
distance.  The  difference  of  saturation  between  the  generator 
and  motor  fields  need  not  involve  material  difference  of  design, 
since  it  may  be  effected  by  shimting  the  motor  field.  When 
properly  adjusted,  the  system  is  capable  of  holding  the  motor 
speed  constant  within  two  per  cent  through  the  range  of  load 
for  which  the  machines  are  planned. 

It  should  be  noted  in  connection  with  Fig.  34  that,  whereas 
the  current  circulating  in  the  armature  of  a  generator  tends  to 
disturb  the  magnetic  field  in  one  direction,  in  a  motor  the  same 
redaction  is  hi  the  op[)osite  direction.  For  the  current  in  the 
motor  is  driven  through  the  armature  against  the  (*oiuiter 
K.  M.  K.,  i.e. J  in  the  direction  ()])])osite  to  that  of  the  current 
tlie  machine  would  give  if  running  as  a  generator.  As  the 
effect  of  tlie  rraclion  is  to  skew  the  direction  of  the  ir.agnetic 
field  (hilt  affects  tin*  armature  conductors,  and  the  commuta- 
tion must  take  place  wlien  the  conmuited  coil  is  not  imder  a 
varying  induction,  the  armature  reaction  com})els  one  to  shift 
the  brushes  slightly  away  from  the  position  they  would  have  if 
the  field  were  perfectly  symmetrical.  This  shifting  is  in  the 
direction  of  armature  rotation  in  a  generator,  but  for  the 
reason  above  noted  has  the  ojiposite  direction  in  a  motor.  In 
either  case  it  need  be  only  a  few  degrees. 

Cask  IV.  —  Shunt-wcmnd  motoi*s  are  almost  invariably 
worked  on  constant  potential  circuits,  to  which  they  are  partic- 
ularly well  suited.  They  form  ])y  far  the  largest  class  of  motors 
in  gen(»ral  use  and  owe  this  advantage  mainly  to  their  beautiful 
self-regulating  proi)erties. 

The  shunt  motor  is  in  construction  practically  the  same  as 
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a  shunt-wound  djmamo.  Let  us  look  into  the  action  of  such  a 
machine  when  supplied  from  a  source  of  constant  voltage.  If 
the  design  be  reasonably  efficient,  the  armature  will  have  a 
ven'  low  resistance  and  the  shunt  circuit,  which  includes  the 
field  coils,  a  resistance  several  hundred  times  greater.  When 
such  a  machine  is  supplied  with  current  of  constant  voltage  at 
it?  brushes  and  is  running  at  any  given  speed  and  load,  the 
current  through  the  armature  is  practically  determined  by  the 
counter  E.  M.  F.  developed,  the  armature  resistance  being 
almost  negligible.  The  shunt  is  of  high  resistance  and  takes 
a  certain  small  amount  of  current,  determined  by  the  voltage 
across  the  brushes.  Now  let  the  load  increase;  the  field  is, 
aside  from  loss  of  voltage  on  the  line,  practically  constant,  and 
the  first  effect  of  the  added  load  is,  as  in  a  series  motor,  to 
reduce  the  speed.  But  this  lowers  the  counter  E.  M.  F.,  and 
consequently  the  armature  current  rises  and  the  torque  is 
increased,  thereby  enabling  the  motor  to  operate  imder  the 
larger  load.  The  torque  necessary  to  enable  the  motor  to 
maintain  an  increased  load  varies  directly  as  the  load  and  is 
also  directly  proportional  to  the  current.  But  since  the  cur- 
rent is  closely  proportional  to  the  difference  between  the 
inipressed  and  counter  E.  M.  F.'s,  it  is  possible  to  design  a 
machine  so  as  to  run  at  almost  exactly  constant  speed. 

The  constancy  depends  really  on  the  armature  resistance, 
small  as  it  is.  For  example,  a  motor  is  designed  to  run  at  100 
volts.  Running  light  the  counter  E.  M.  F.  is  99.9  volts,  and 
^ith  an  armature  resistance  of  0.01  ohm  the  current  will  be  10 
amperes.  The  work  done  is  say  1  HP.  Now  let  a  full  load, 
^y  20  HP,  be  thrown  on.  The  torque  will  have  to  be  in- 
creased 20  times,  requiring  200  amperes.  But  this  will  flow 
through  the  armature  under  an  effective  pressure  of  2  volts. 
Hence  the  coimter  E.  M.  F.  will  only  have  to  fall  to  98  volts  to 
provide  current  enough  to  meet  the  new  condition.  As  the 
counter  E.  M.  F.  varies  directly  as  the  speed,  a  fall  in  speed  of 
l^s  than  2  per  cent  will  follow  the  increase  of  load.  This 
computation  neglects  all  questions  of  armature  reaction  as 
^ell  as  the  effect  of  this  minute  fall  in  speed  on  the  output, 
but  fairly  represents  a  case  that  might  actually  be  met  with  in 
the  best  modem  practice.     In  fact,  shunt  motors  have  been  so 
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designed  as  to  vary  no  more  than  li  per  cent  in  speed  f 
no  load  to  full  load.  A  variation  of  5  or  6  per  cent  is,  li 
ever,  more  usual. 

When  supplied  from  an  over  compounded  generator  so  ' 
the  impressed  voltage  may  increase  with  the  load,  a  si: 
motor  can  be  operated  even  more  closely  to  constant  sp 
than  indicated  above,  since  there  is  no  longer  need  for  a 
in  speed  to  maintain  the  requisite  difference  between 
impressed  and  counter  E.  M.  F.'s.  In  such  case  any  tendenc; 
fall  in  speeil  is  at  once  corrected  by  the  rise  in  voltage  on 
line.  This  scheme  is  seldom  used,  however,  since  it  is  ill  fil 
for  simultaneously  operating  a  number  of  motors  at  var) 
loads,  and  for  single  units  has  no  particular  advantages  c 
the  series-wound  pair  previously  noted,  or  a  very  sin 
arrangement  of  alternating  apparatus. 

Not  only  can  the  shunt*  motor  be  worked  at  nearly  consi 
speed,  but  it  also  has  the  advantage  of  permitting  a  con 
erable  ran/<c  of  speed  variation  without  sacrificing  much  in 
matter  of  efficiency.  We  have  already  seen  that  a  chang 
field  strength  involvas  a  change  of  speed,  since  it  necessa 
alters  the  counter  E.  M.  F.,  which  in  turn  modifies  the  curr 

In  a  shunt  motor  the  immediate  effect  of  a  decrease  of  f 
strength  is  to  lower  the  coiuiter  E.  M.  F.,  letting  more  cun 
through  the  armature  and  increasing  the  torque.     Hence, 
speed  rises  until  the  current  and  torque  adjust  themselve: 
the  requirements  of  the  load.     On  the  other  hand,  if  the  f 
be  strengthened,  the  current  necessary  to  carry  the  load  c 
not  be  obtained  without  a  fall  in  speed.     It  is  clear  that 
changes  of  speed  thus  obtained  may  be  quite  considerable, 
in  a  motor  such  as  that  just  described  a  variation  of  10 
cent  in  the  field  would  produce  an  immense  variation  of  < 
rent,  which  would  have  to  be  compensated  by  a  change 
speed  as  great  as  the  change  in  the  field.     Inasmuch  as  tl 
field  changes  can  be  produced  by  varying  the  field  curn 
which  is  always  small,  through  a  rheostat  in  the  circuit, 
change  of  field  strength  can  be  accomplished  with  but  a 
fling  waste  of  energy.     If  the  field  magnets  are  comparati\ 
unsaturated,  it  is  not  difficult  to  obtain  perhaps  50  per  c 
variation  in  speed.     A  motor  designed  for  such  work  is,  h 
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ever,  bulky,  as  it  must  if  necessary  be  possible  to  get  torque 
enough  to  handle  the  full  load  with  a  field  much  below  its 
normal  strength. 

It  shiiulil  be  n<ite<l  that  even  when  running  at  a  considerably 
moilifieii  speetl,  the  motor  must  still  be  nearly  self-regulating 
for  changes  in  load,  for  the  conditions  that  govern  self-regu- 
laiioQ  are  within  moderate  limits  imaffected  by  the  particular 
strength  of  field  employed.  Only  when  the  armature  reaction 
bas  been   greatly  -modified   will   the   regulation   be  sensibly 


(Usiurbed. 


A  device  sometimes  used  to  improve  the  regulation  of  motors 
ft^'tntiaily  shunt  wound  is  the  so-called  differential  winding. 
This  consist''  <if  an  additional  field  winding  in  series  with  the 
armature,  but  around  which  the  current  flows  in  such  a  diree- 
thin  as  to  deniagnclize  the  iiekt.  The  total  field  strength  is 
Ihwi  liue  to  the  difference  between  the  magnetizing  power  of 
the  shunt  and  of  this  regulating  coil.  When  the  load  on  the 
'niitor  increases,  the  additional  current  due  to  a  minute  change 
"f  speed  will  weaken  the  field,  and  thence  caase  the  motor  to 
nin  [aster  until  the  counter  E.  M.  F.  adjusts  the  current  to  the 
new^pcdl  and  output.  Differential  winding  obviously  requires 
w  extra  expenditure  of  energy  in  the  field,  since  the  shunt  and 
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series  turns  act  against  each  other.  Fig.  35  shows  the  Spra.^c'v 
motor  wound  on  this  differential  plan,  now  only  of  histori<:?;: 
interest,  but  which  through  its  good  qualities  di<l  niuchi  t 
popularize  the  electric  motor  in  America,  Plate  II  shc>-\% 
in  Fig.  I  a  Westiiighouse  bi-polar  shunt  motor,  and  in  I-'ip 
2  a  G.  E.  six-pole  shunt  motor  for  slow  spee<l. 

Various  modifications  of  shunt-  and  series-wound  motors 
have  from  time  to  time  appeared,  devised  for  particular  adapta- 
tion to  special  purposes  or  sometimes  merely  for  the  sake  of 
novelty.  None  of  them,  however,  are  of  sufhciently  general 
importance  tn  finil  a  place  here  except  a  single  vcrj'  beautifi"' 
method  of  obtaining  efficiently  a  very  wide  range  of  speed. 

The  principle  of  this  method  is  to  work  the  motor  at  noriii^-' 


full  excitation,  hut  to  deliver  to  the  armature  a  current  of 
variable  K.  M.  F.  so  that  a  given  current  and  hence  torque 
may  iici'imipauy  very  varioiLs  values  of  the  counter  E.  M.  F. 
Fiji-  30  .ihiiws  the  connections  employed  to  effect  this  result. 
Hero  C  is  the  working  motor,  B  the  special  generator  which 
fct'ds  its  armature,  .4  the  motor  used  to  drive  this  generator, 
and  f)  the  rheostat  and  reversing  switch  in  the  generator  field 
circuit  which  allows  the  generator  E.  M.  F.  to  be  varied.  In 
the  fi(£Ufc  the  mulor  //  is  .shown  as  a  synchronous  alternating 
machine  with  a  connnutalor  from  which  are  fed  the  fields  of 
the  three  machines.  In  onlinnrj-  central  station  practice  A  is 
a  continuous  currcTit  motor,  and  tlic  fields  are  fed  direct  from 
the  distributing  mains.  The  n'sult  of  this  arrangement  is  that 
the  motor  field  C  remains  at  full  strength,  while  the  armature 
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current  can  be  brought  to  any  required  strength  at  any  desired 
armature  speed  within  a  very  wide  range.  Hence,  C  can  give 
full  loarl  torque  or  even  more  while  the  armature  is  merely 
tuniinp  over  a  few  times  per  minute,  and  the  speed  can  be 
brought  up  with  the  utmost  delicacy  and  held  at  any  desired 
pi:>int.  And  at  ever}'  speed  the  motor  holds  its  speed  fairly 
well,  irrespective  of  changes  of  load.  For  elevators,  hoists, 
and  similar  work  this  device  is  extremely  useful.  The  only 
object  ion  to  it  is  the  cost  of  installing  the  two  extra  machines, 
\vhic»h  is  of  course  considerable.  Nevertheless  the  regulation 
attaiiietl  is  so  beautiful  and  perfect  that  the  cost  often  becomes 
a  minor  ctmsideration,  and  the  device  is  very  widely  used  in 
cases  where  variable  speed  is  essential. 

POWKH    THANSMISSn^N'    AT   CONSTANT    CX-RRKNT. 

Ill  its  general  aspect  this  method  nuist  now  be  reganled  as  a 
makeshift.  It  came  into  existence  at  a  time  w^hen  the  onlv 
circuits  extensively  installed  were  those  for  arc  lighting,  and 
hence,  if  motors  were  to  be  used  at  all,  they  must  needs  be  of 
the  constant  current  type.  As  incandescent  lighting  became 
more  common  the  arc  motors  were  gradually  replaced  l)y  shunt 
n:c>tors  worked  at  constant  potential.  A  few  constant  current 
plants  cs])ecially  for  motor  service  have  been  installed  both 
ht.'re  and  a})roa(l,  but  for  the  most  part  they  have  merely 
<lra;^eil  out  a  precarious  existence,  and  in  this  country  have 
l:>f-en  abandoned. 

There  is  good  reason  for  this.  The  motors  usually  regulate 
imlifferently,  and  there  is  serioas  objection  to  ruiuiing  high 
voltage  wires  into  buildings  when  it  can  be  avoided. 

The  objections  of  the  insurance  companies  alone  are  ([uite 
suflicient  to  discourage  the  practice.  The  constant  current 
has  often  becMi  advocated  for  long  distance  transmission  of 
power  where  high  voltage  is  a  necessity.  For  such  service  the 
niethfKl  has  the  great  advantage  that  the  motors  do  not  need 
extraordinary  insulation  except  from  the  ground.  A  constant 
IH>tential  service  at  5,0()0  volts  continuous  current  would  be 
utt<»rly  impracticable,  if  distribution  of  power  in  moderate 
units  were  to  be  attempted,  while  with  constant  currents  it 
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is  entirely  feasible,  although  objectionable  on  the  fsrounds 
mentioned.  In  addition,  unless  a  proposed  transmission  be 
for  power  alone,  the  constant  current  method  shares  with  con- 
stant potential  of  high  voltage  the  very  grave  difficulty  that 
an  incandescent  lamp  service  is  out  of  the  question,  without 
secondary  transformation  of  the  necessarily  high  line  voltage 
to  a  very  moderate  pressure.  This  is  somewhat  expensive  with 
continuous  currents  of  any  kind,  and  at  once  introduces  the 


tniublcsonio  questidii  of  rcmilation  at  constant  current  into 
the  pn)l)lein. 

To  reduce  ihe  puc^rfry  sent,  ovit  a  hi(jh  voltage  continuous 
current  line  to  a  ]>ressiir<.'  at  which  incandescent  lamps  can  1m; 
fe<l,  lw(i  metlmds  are  possible.  We  may  pass  by  the  plan 
of  using  many  lainjw  in  scries  as  of  very  limited  appli- 
cability and  forbidden  by  the  fire  unilerwritcrs.  First,  the 
recpiired  power  may  be  riiceivcd  by  a  motor  of  appropriate 
size,  which  is  belted  or  coiipleil  to  a  low  voltage  generator. 
This  device  does  the  work,  Imt  it  involves  installing  three 
times  the  capacity  of  the  lanqts  desired  in  machinery  of  a 
somewhat  costly  character,  and  losing  in  the  motor  and  gen- 
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erator  perhaps  15  or  20  per  cent  of  the  energy  supplied  from 
the  line.  The  other  alternative  is  to  employ  a  composite 
machine  combining  the  functions  of  motor  and  generator. 
This  piece  of  apparatus  is  variously  known  as  a  motor-genera- 
tor, dynamotor,  or  continuous  current  converter.  It  is  a 
djTiamo  electric  machine  having  a  double-wound  armature  and 
two  commutators.  One  winding  with  its  commutator  receives 
the  hifrh  line  voltage  and  operates  as  a  motor.  The  other 
winding  and  its  commutator  furnishes,  as  a  dynamo,  low 
tension  current.  The  field  is  common  to  both  windings.  Fig. 
37  shows  a  small  machine  of  this  kind,  adapted  to  receive  5,000 
volts  from  the  line,  and  to  deliver  110  volts,  or  vice  versa. 

This  particular  machine  works  at  constant  voltage  on  both 
circuits.  Either  circuit,  however,  could  be  made  to  work  at 
constant  current,  provided  the  means  of  regulation  for  this 
purpose  were  so  chosen  as  to  leave  the  field  and  speed  un- 
changed. 

The  cost  of  a  motor  generator,  while  less  than  that  of  two 
separate  machines,  is  still  high,  and  although  its  efficiency  is 
somewhat  greater  than  that  of  the  pair  mentioned  above,  it  is 
obtained  at  the  cost  of  a  rather  complicated  armature,  whi(*h, 
fn^in  a  practical  standj)oint,  is  rjuite  objectionable. 

In  spite  of  the  difficulties  incident  to  working  hicandcscent 
lamps  from  a  high  voltage  constant  current  circuit,  the  ease 
^ith  which  such  circuits  can  be  worked,  even  if  for  ])C)wer 
alone,  at  voltages  far  above  those  available  on  the  constant 
potential  system,  encouraged  their  installation  durijig  the 
{X'riod  between  the  first  efforts  at  long  distance  transmission 
and  the  more  recent  date  at  which  alteniating  current  appa- 
ratus has  become  thoroughly  available.  For  some  years  it 
^^as  constant  current  or  nothing,  so  far  as  long  distance  trans- 
"lission,  coupled  with  distribution,  was  concerned. 

As  a  result  of  the  various  adverse  conditions  mentioned, 
transmission  at  constant  current  has  never  made  really  any 
headway  in  American  practice,  and  in  fact  the  method  has  boon 
followed  to  a  noticeable  extent  in  only  one  locality  —  San  Fran- 
cisco. There,  through  the  activity  of  local  exploiters,  constant 
f'urrent  power  circuits  were  early  established  and  remained 
in  fairly  successful  operation  for  several  years. 
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There  were  until  recently  three  companies  operating  con- 
stant current  circuits  in  San  Francisco  for  the  distribution 
of  power.  The  currents  empoyed  were  of  10,  15,  and  20  am- 
peres. Most  of  the  motors  were  small,  a  very  large  propwr- 
tion  of  them  being  under  one  horse-power.  The  total  num- 
ber of  motors  in  circuit  on  the  various  systems  was  between 
six  and  seven  hundred. 

Except  in  San  Francisco,  what  few  constant  current  motors 
have  been  in  operation  were  operated  on  regular  arc  circuits. 
Their  use  has  been  much  discouraged  by  the  operating  com- 
panies, and  very  few  such  motors  are  now  manufactured  or 
sold ;  in  fact,  constant  current  distribution  in  modem  American 
practice  is  almost  non-existent.  Abroad,  the  conditions  are 
somewhat  different,  and  on  the  Continent  constant  current 
distribution  for  long  distance  transmission  work  has  been  ex- 
ploited to  a  very  considerable  extent,  probably  owing  to  the 
early  and  successful  establishment  of  a  number  of  transmission 
plants  for  single  motors  worked  on  the  series  system.  There 
are  several  successful  plants  operated  at  constant  current,  one 
of  the  most  considerable  of  them  being  that  at  Genoa,  wliich 
is  an  excellent  example  of  the  kind  and  as  such  is  worth  more 
than  a  passing  mention,  even  although  the  probability  is  that  it 
will  seldom  be  duplicated,  at  least  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

The  Genoa  transmission  is  derived  from  the  River  Gorzente, 
which  about  twenty  years  ago  was  developed  for  hydraulic  pur- 
poses, artificial  lakes  being  established  and  a  tunnel  about  IJ 
miles  long  being  built  for  an  outlet.  Beyond  the  tunnel,  an 
aciueduct  some  fifteen  miles  in  length  conveyed  the  water  to 
Genoa,  where  a  considerable  amount  of  power  is  utilized 
directly.  In  this  development  there  was  left  at  the  mouth  of 
the  tunnel  an  unused  fall  of  nearly  1,200  feet  aside  from  the 
head  employed  in  the  acjueduct.  This  has  been  developed 
electrically.  It  was  divided  into  three  partial  falls  of  338,357, 
and  488  feet,  respectively.  At  each  of  these  was  erected  a 
generating  station  with  its  own  transmission  line.  These 
stations  were  named  after  the  three  renowned  electricians, 
Galvani,  Volta,  and  Pacinotti.  The  first  mentioned  station 
was  the  first  installed.  It  consists  of  two  generators  operated 
in  series.     Each  is  of  about  50  KW  capacity,  giving  47  amperes 
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with  a  maximum  pressure  of  1,100  volts.  Current  is  kept  con- 
stant by  regulating  by  hand  the  speed  of  the  dynamos, 
through  the  gate  which  controls  the  turbines.  Each  dynamo 
is  provided  with  an  automatic  switch,  short  circuiting  the  ma- 
chine in  case  of  extreme  rise  in  voltage.  This  Galvani  station 
was  a  preliminary  or  experimental  station,  and  was  followed  up 
by  the  establishment  of  two  others  which  supply  the  power  to 
Genoa.  One  of  these  stations,  which  is  thoroughly  typical  of 
the  system  employed,  is  shown  in  Fig.  38.  It  consists  of  four 
turbines,  each  driving  a  pair  of  dynamos  of  a  little  less  than 
50  KW  output  at  45  amperes  and  about  1,(KK)  volts. 

These  dvnamos  are  similar  to  those  in  the  Galvani  station, 
but  the  regulation  for  constant  current  is  obtained  in  a  dif- 
ferent manner.  The  dynamos  are  separately  excited,  the 
fields  being  supplied  in  parallel  from  a  small  dynamo  driven 
by  a  separate  waterwhcel.  The  speed  of  this  exciter  is  auto- 
matically varied  by  controlling  its  turbine  in  response  to 
changes  of  current  in  the  circuit.  All  the  dynamos  are  oj)er- 
ateil  in  series,  and  like  those  in  the  Galvani  station  are  direct 
coupled  in  pairs.  The  machines  are  insulated  with  enormous 
care,  heaxy  layers  of  mica  being  placed  between  the  magnets 
and  the  bed  plates,  while  the  windings  themselves  are  very 
elaborately  protected.  Carbon  brushes  are  employed,  and 
the  commutators  arc  reported  to  behave  admirably.  Each 
dynamo  is  protected  by  most  elaborate  safety  devices,  as  in  the 
Galvani  station.  The  regulation  is  said  to  be  excellent,  even 
under  considerable  chajiges  of  load. 

The  third  station,  Pacinotti,  contains  eight  machines  of  the 
same  rai)acity  as  those  in  the  ])roce(ling.  They  are  governed 
as  in  the  Galvani  station  by  controlling  their  speeil.  This, 
however,  is  done  by  an  electrical  motor-governor  controlled 
by  a  relay  on  the  niain  line  and  working  in  one  direction  or 
the  other  iis  the  occasion  may  retjuire.  In  all  the  stations  are 
carried  out  the  same  thorough  ])recautions  regarding  insula- 
tion, and  each  machine  has  around  it  an  insulated  floor  sup- 
ported on  porcelain.  The  line  voltage  from  each  of  the  two 
stations  last  mentioned  is  from  6,000  to  8,000,  and  two 
circuits  are  carried  into  Genoa,  the  extreme  distance  of  trans- 
mission being  al^out  eighteen  miles.     The  conductors,  of  wire 
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9  ma  in  diameter  (nearly  No,  00  B.  &  S.),  are  for  the  moat 
pwt  bare,  except  when  passing  through  villages,  and  are  sup- 
ported on  oil  insulators  carried  by  wooden  poles,  save  in  some 
fcw  cases  where  iron  poles  have  been  used.  The  two  circuits 
nuining  into  Genoa  transmit  power  for  motors  only.  The  loss 
in  the  line  at  full  load  is  8  per  cent. 

At  full  load,  nearly  1,000  HP  b  transmitted  over  the  lines, 
ihemotore  being  of  all  sizes  between  10  and  120  horse-power. 
^y  are  of  the  onlinary  series-wound  type,  and  their  speed  is 
automatically  controlled  by  centrifugal  governors,  which  act 
bv  varying  the  field  strength.  Fig.  39  shows  one  of  the  Genoa 
""otors,  fitted  with  an  automatic  governor  acting  upon  a  com- 


"lutated    field    winding.     They    arc    provided    with    carbon 
bnishes,  and  are  reportetl  to  operate  very  successfully 

It  is  to  l>e  noted,  however,  that  the  motors  are  ]>larc(l  in 
special  rooms  with  insulated  floors  and  walls,  owmg  to  the 
en'TOious  voltage  which  has  to  be  taken  into  the  buddmgs 
They  are  fitted  with  heavy  fly-wheels  to  assist  the  fjo^emors, 
■ri'inith  automatic  switches  to  short  circuit  around  the  motor 
in  case  of  excessive  voltage.  The  motors  are  under  the 
sperial  care  of  skillc<l  assistants  connected  with  (he  staff  of 


ihf 


generating  station,  who  inspect  the  lines  and  g" 


-  the 


nuitiirs  at  intervals  of  a  few  days.  These  oxtraonlinarj'  ]>rp- 
•■amions  both  in  the  matter  of  insulation  and  skilled  attendance 
Mount    in  great  measure  for  the  success  of  what,   under 
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American  conditions,  would  have  almost  infallibly  resulted  in 
disastrous  failure.  The  efficiency  of  the  plant  from  turbine 
shaft  to  motor  pulleys  is  said  to  be  a  little  over  70  per  cent. 

As  may  be  judged  from  this  description,  the  whole  instal- 
lation is  of  enormously  complicated  character,  although  per- 
haps as  simple  and  efficient  as  any  alternating  plant  of  the 
same  early  date.  The  plan  of  the  Volta  station  for  the  most 
part  explains  itself.  The  switchboards  for  each  machine  with 
their  plugs  for  connecting  the  pair  of  dynamos  coupled  to  it  are 
shown  at  A,  dynamos  at  By  the  exciters  at  C,  exciter  switch- 
board and  rheostat  at  D,  and  the  solenoids,  which  control  the 
exciter  turbines,  at  E.  Lightning  arresters  are  shown  at  F. 
These  consist  of  a  spark  gap,  impedance  coils  in  series  with 
the  line  and  condenser  shunted  around  them.  Every  motor  is 
provided  with  a  similar  lightning  arrester.  Taken  altogether, 
this  Genoa  plant  is  an  excellent  example  of  the  constant  cur- 
rent system  followed  to  its  legitimate  conclusion.  A  descrip- 
tion of  the  system  is  a  sufficiently  condemnatory  criticism 
judged  from  our  present  point  of  view;  at  the  same  time,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  while  this  station  was  being  built, 
the  method  adopted  was  practically  as  good  as  any  available 
in  the  existing  state  of  the  art,  and  that  the  system  has  in 
more  recent  installations  been  materially  improved.  En- 
couraged b}'  the  favorable  results  obtained  at  Genoa,  a  similar 
station  was  soon  afterwards  built  delivering  a  maximum  of 
700  HP  at  Brescia  at  an  extreme  full-load  pressure  of  about 
15,000  volts  over  a  12-nule  line.  Since  these  stations  nearly 
a  dozen  others  have  been  installed,  aggregating  about  17,000 
HP,  and  their  performance  has  been  miiformly  good.  In 
spite  of  a  predilection  for  modem  polyphase  work  one  must 
admit  that  a  svstem  which  has  been  installed  to  such  an 
extent,  and  of  late  in  competition  with  alternating  methods, 
is  far  from  moribund.  Two  strong  points  it  undoubtedly  has; 
freedom  from  all  inductive  disturbances,  and  the  property  of 
carrying  its  extreme  voltage  only  at  full  load,  the  importance 
of  which  will  })c  discussed  later.  It  has  shown  itself  capable 
of  doing  steady  and  efficient  work  over  long  distances  and 
under  climatic  conditions  bv  no  means  favorable.  The  Con- 
tinental  makers  of  this  class  of  machuiery  have  gone  far  be- 
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yond  anything  that  has  been  attempted  in  American  practice 
and  have  turned  out  constant  current  dynamos  of  really 
remarkable  properties. 

At  present,  machines  of  50  to  60  amperes  have  been  i^ivcn 
}^iircessfiilly  E.  M.  F.  as  high  as  3,o(K)  volts,  while  those  of 
KK)  to  150  amperes  have  gone  to  2,5(K)  volts.     As  they  are 
usually  coupled  in  pairs,  a  single  unit  may  have  a  capacity  of 
about  700  KW.  each  component  machine  giving  over  300. 
Without  pushing  beyond  present  apparatus  it  then  becomes 
possible  to  arrange  a  plant  of  1,000  to  1,5(K)  KW  having  a 
working  E.  M.  F.  at  full  load  of  10,000  to  14,(MK)  volts.     Such 
a  plant  is  not  especially  complicated  and  is  nearly  as  easy  to 
oi)erate  as  an  alternating  plant.     For  a  load  of  a  few  large 
motors,  it  is  capable  of  good  work,  without,  however,  present- 
ing any  advantages  over  a  polyphase  system  save  that  the 
line  is  simpler  and  the  uisulation   requii-emonts  less  severe. 
An  alternating  power  station  of  similar  output  would  contain 
practically  as  many  generators,  for  sake  of  security.     When 
h  comes  to  combinetl  lighting  and  power  service  the  constant 
current  system  is  hard  pushed.     In  practice,  recourse  is  had 
to  motor  generators.     Perhaps  the  best  idea  of  the  situation 
may  be  given  by  a  brief  description  of  the  Swiss  transmission 
fmm  Combe-Garot  to  La  Chaux-de-Fonds,  a  distance  of  ',V2 
miles.     At  the    former  place  are  installed  (S  generatuig  units 
each  giving  150  amperes  at  1,800  volts,  giving  a  total  capacity 
of  2,160  KW  at  14,400  volts.     These  generators  are  six  pole 
Thury  machines  with  drum  armatures,  and  are  series  wound. 
Regulation  is  by  automatic  variation  of  the  speed  of  tlie  tur- 
bines, the  normal  full  load  speed  being  'JOO  r.  p.  m.     Th(»  line 
k  overhead,  of  cables  having  a  cross  section  of  about  .'^OO.OOO 
cm.,  bare  except  in  the  towns  where  the  power  is  (l(*liv(Ted  — 
Locle,  and  La  Chaux-de-F(mds  at  the  end  of  the  lino.     Motors 
aggregating  2,400  HP  are  in  circuit  at  these  junnts,  2,(H)()  IIP 
Ixnng  u.sefl  in  the  transforming  stations.     All  motors  above  20 
IIP  are  up<m  the  high  tension  circuit.     The  substation  at   La 
Chaux-<ie-f'(mds  is  typical  of  the  methods  employed.     It  is 
e^juipped  with  motor-generators  of  200  IIP  working  a  three 
wire  svstem  at  320  volts  between  the  outside  wires.     One  of 
the  motor-generator  imit«  is  shown  in  Plate  III.     It  is  composed 
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of  two  six  pole  ni&chinefl  with  a  fly-wheel  between  them.  The 
machine  to  the  left  is  the  motor  and  upon  it  is  mounted  the 
automatic  s[>eod  regulator.  The  principle  upon  which  this 
works  is  shown  in  Fig.  40.  The  regulating  shiuit  around  the 
fields  and  the  briiwh  shifting  mechanism  are  simultaneously 
actuated  by  the  do^  thrown  into  gear  by  the  governor.  This 
form  of  governor  is  very  generally  used  for  the  motors  upon  the 
system. 

The  efficiency  of  both  generator  anil  motor  under  test  has 


been  shown  to  be  93. .'j  per  cent,  or  87  per  cent  for  the  com- 
plete unit.  Similar  mot»r-generatiirs  in  connection  with  a 
storage  battery  funiish  curn;nt  at  5.'50  volts  for  railway  service. 
Now  the  dnip  hi  tho  line  at  full  load  is  6  per  cent,  so  that 
wc  are  in  jHiwllion  to  make  a  very  close  estimate  of  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  system  fnini  watcrwheol  to  low  tension  mains. 
It  is  obviously 

93.-5  X  .94  X  .87  =  76.5  per  cent. 

This  is  a  very  creditable  figure  for  the  total  efficiency,  and  it  is 
worth  while  comparing  it  «'ith  the  results  ordinarily  reached  in 
polyptiase  working.  Taking  the  generator  at  94  per  cent,  the 
raisbig  and  reducing  transformers  at  97.5  per  cent  each,  the 
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line  at  .94,  and  the  distributing  banks  of  transformers  at  96.5, 
we  have 

.94  X  .94  X  .975  X  .975  X  .965  =  .81. 

The  difference  is  substantially  that  due  to  the  difference  in 
efficiency  between  the  static  transformers  and  the  motor  gen- 
erator. If  the  comparison  be  made  with  the  railway  part  of 
the  pn)position,  assuming  the  use  of  a  rotary  converter,  the 
caj^e  would  stand  about  as  follows : 

.94  X  .94  X  .975  x  .975  x  .94  =  .79. 

In  the  simple  case  ofjarge  motors  the  advantage  lies  rather 
the  other  way,  for  the  constant  current  plant  would  show 

.935  X  .94  X  .935  =  82.1 

against,  for  the  alternating  plant, 

.94  X  .94  X  .975  X  .975  X  .94  =  .79. 

This  merely  indicates  that  after  passing  the  voltages  which 
can  be  derived  directly  from  the  armature,  more  is  lost  in  the 
transformers  than  is  gained  in  a  low  voltage  \vinding.  The 
%iires  for  the  efhciency  of  the  alternating  plant  are  taken 
fr'Mii  actual  data  on  machines  of  about  the  capacity  concerned. 
To  tell  the  luivaniishcd  truth,  a  constant  current  transmission 
''^Hi{)le(l  with  a  three  wire  distribution  at  220  to  250  volts  on 
a  sjfle  is  capable  of  giving  even  the  best  alternating  system  a 
prptty  hard  rub  over  moderate  distances.  In  this  country 
no  constant  current  power  transmission  machinery  is  avail- 
^^'Ic.  but  where  it  is  readily  to  be  had,  it  is  by  no  means  out  of 
^he  ffaine.     A  still  larger  constant  current  transmission  plant 

• 

iMiow  in  operation  between  the  falls  of  the  Rhone  at  Saint- 
Maurice,  and  Lausanne,  a  distance  of  34.8  miles.  The  first 
i^'f^tallation  is  of  five  pairs  of  generators  aggregating  3,300 
KW,  giving  at  full  load  a  combined  voltage  of  23,000.  The 
f'lirrent  in  this  case  is  150  amperes,  as  in  the  Combe-Garot 
pliiiit  just  described. 

POWKR   TRANSMISSION    AT   CONSTANT    POTENTIAL. 

The  transmission  of  power  to  series-wound  motors  at  con- 
stant [KJtential  is  a  branch  of  the  art  which  as  regards  station- 
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ary  motors  has  been  developed  only  in  special  cases.  It  is, 
however,  the  method  universally  employed  for  electric  rail- 
way work.  Two  or  three  sporadic  efforts  have  been  made  to 
operate  electric  railway  systems  at  constant  current,  but  with 
such  indifferent  success  that  the  method  has  been  abandoned. 
Counting  in  electric  railways,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  at  present 
the  majority  of  all  electrical  power  transmission  in  the  world 
is  done  with  series  motors  worked  at  constant  potential  or  as 
nearly  constant  potential  as  may  be  practicable.  As  before 
mentioned,  regulation  is  generally  obtained  through  the  use  of 
rheostats  in  series  with  the  motors,  thereby  cutting  down  the 
applied  voltage,  or  by  throwing  the  motors  either  in  parallel 
or  in  series  with  each  other,  or  in  the  third  place  by  a  combi- 
nation of  the  above  methods.  Concerning  the  operation  of 
motors  thus  arranged,  sufficient  has  been  said  to  explain  the 
situation  clearly.  The  general  good  properties  of  the  method 
are  most  prominently  exhibited  in  the  simplicity  of  the  motor 
windings  and  the  very  powerful  effort  w-hich  can  be  obtained 
in  starting  the  motors  from  rest.  These  properties  are  of 
extreme  value  in  railwav  service. 

Aside  from  the  operation  of  electric  raihvays,  series  motors 
at  constant  potential  are  frecjuently  employed  for  hoists  and 
similar  work  where  a  powerful  starting  torque  and  considerable 
range  of  speed  at  the  will  of  the  operator  are  desirable.  In 
spite  of  the  large  use  of  motors  for  such  purposes,  there  are  no 
plants  either  here  or  abroad  which  may  be  said  to  be  operated 
exclusively  after  this  method,  for  it  is  generally  found  desir- 
able to  combine  in  the  same  svstcm  series-wound  motors  for 
severe  work  and  shunt-wound  motors  for  purposes  where  uni- 
form speed  is  of  prime  importance.  As  a  rule  the  power  trans- 
mission so  accomplished  is  over  a  comparatively  small  distance 
and  really  involves  the  pn)l)lom  of  distributicm  more  than 
transmission  alone.  A  very  large  number  of  electric  hoists 
designed  by  difTerent  makers  are  in  use  at  various  jx)ints 
throughout  this  and  other  countries,  doing  service  in  mines, 
operating  elevators  of  one  kind  or  another,  working  derricks,  and 
travelling  cranes  and  employed  for  a  large  variety  of  similar 
purposes.  Many  of  the  motors  employed  are  of  the  ordinary 
railway  type. 
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The  voltage  utilized  for  this  work,  in  America  at  least,  is 
usually  either  200  to  250  volts  or  500  to  600  volts,  the  former 
being  most  generally  used  in  mines,  where  difficulties  of  insu- 
lation are  considerable,  or  in  operating  motors  supplied  by 
three-wire  systems  already  installed.     The  latter  voltage  is  gen- 
erally selected  for  work  above  ground.     None  of  the  plants  so 
eijuipped  are,  however,  sufficiently  large  or  characteristic  to  be 
worth  a  detailed  description.     The  power  installations  and  the 
niethocis  of  distribution  are  in  general,  closely  similar  to  those 
employed  for  electric    railway  work.     Plants  of    higher  vol- 
tage than  from  500  to  600  are  so  infrequent  as  to  be  hardly 
worth  considering  in   practical   engineering.     It  is   perfectly 
possible  to  wind  series  motors  for  voltages  considerably  ex- 
ceeding this  figure,  say  for  1,000  or  1,200  volts,  or,  in  rare 
cases,  more,  pro^dded  the  units  arc  of  tolerable  size,  but  inas- 
much as  most  plants  for  the  distribution  of  power  require  both 
large  and  small  motors,  woimd  both  series  and  shunt,  the 
general  voltage  is  in  nearly  every  case  kept  at  a  point  at  which 
it  will  be  easy  to  meet  these  varied  requirements;  therefore 
'^^)  volts,  the  American  standard  for  railway  practice,  has 
iisiiallv  l)een  selected. 

The  only  noteworthy  exception  may  be  found  in  the  use 
'^f  the  Ivlison  three-wire  system  for  distribution  of  power 
to  railway  and  other  motors.  By  this  method  it  beconiof? 
ix>ssible  to  transmit  the  power  at  the  virtual  voltage  of  1, ()()() 
and  to  employ  1.000  volt  motors,  either  series-  or  shunt-wound 
for  the  larger  units  in  order  to  help  in  preserving  the  general 
balance,  while  at  the  same  time  using  motors  of  all  sizes  with 
any  kind  of  direct  current  whiding,  connected  between  the 
middle  wire  and  either  of  the  outside  wires.  The  advantages 
f»f  j^uch  an  arrangement  are  very  evident,  and  if  the  number 
•^f  nioU)rs  l)e  considerable,  so  that  it  is  j)ossil)le  to  balance  the 
^vstem  with  a  fair  degree  of  accuracy,  we  have  at  our  disposal 
a  ver\'  cojivenient  method  for  the  distribution  of  continuous 
currents.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this  scheme  found  its 
first  considerable  development  in  electric  railway  service  itself. 
Of  course,  the  use  of  both  110  and  220  volt  motors  on  Edison 
three-wire  systems  is  very  common,  but  the  extension  of  the 
plan  to  operating  electric  roads,  and  under  conditions  which 
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as  regards  balance  arc  somewhat  trying,  is  a  considerable 
step  toward  an  individual  method. 

The  method  of  working  electric  railways  on  the  three-wire 
system  is  well  shown  in  Fig.  41.  Here  the  road  is  a  double 
track  one,  to  which  the  method  is  generally  best  suitetl.  The 
ground,  track,  and  supplementary  wires  serve  as  a  neutral 
wire,  both  tracks  being  placed  in  parallel  for  this  purpose 
and  thoroughly  bonded.  On  a  double  track  road,  the  cars 
rimning  on  each  side  of  the  system  will  be  substantially  the 
same  in  number,  and  if  the  total  number  of  cars  be  consider- 
able, a  very  fair  balance  can  be  obtained,  although  never  as 
good  as  is  customarily  and  necessarily  used  in  an  P^lison  three- 
wire  system  for  lighting.  In  order  to  still  further  improve 
the  balance  of  the  system  and  prevent  its  being  disturbed  as 


Fk;.  41. 


might  otherwise  occur  by  a  blockade  on  one  track  at  some 
point,  it  is  better  to  make  the  trolley  wire  above  each  track 
consist  of  sections  of  alternate  polarity  and  of  convenient 
length,  so  that  even  in  case  oi  a  blockade,  stoj^ping  a  con- 
siderable numl)or  of  cars,  the  load  would  be  removed  almost 
ecjually  from  both  sides  of  tli(»  system. 

Installed  in  this  way,  a  railway  system  is  operated  at  a  virtual 
voltage  of  1,000,  and  the  saving  of  copper  over  the  ordinarj' 
distribution  at  500  volts  is  considerable,  in  spite  of  the  inevitable 
lack  of  balance  and  the  loss  of  the  track  as  part  of  the  main 
conducting  system.  In  one  large  French  plant  electric  loco- 
motives are  used,  each  utilizijig  both  sides  of  the  three-wire 
system  so  as  to  preserve  a  complete  balance.  Nevertheless,  the 
three-wire  distribution  for  trainways  has  proved  generally 
unsatisfactory  on  account  of  the  complication  of  the  overhead 
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wirin^:  and  the  difficulty  of  preserving  balance,  so  that  it  has 
entirely  disappeared  from  American  practice.  A  few  years 
ajE:r)  it  was  tried  in  Bangor,  Maine  ;  Portland,  Oregon ;  and 
experimentally  elsewhere,  })ut  was  abandoned  after  no  very 
lon^  experience  as  troublesome  and  imreliable.  It  has  found 
some  use  abroad,  even  in  a  few  recent  plants,  and  is  reported 
to  be  successful  in  spite  of  the  difficulties  here  mentioned. 
The  increase  in  voltage  obtained  by  its  use  is  not  sufficient 
to  answer  the  general  purposes  of  interurban  service,  and  the 
ease  with  which  power  can  be  transmitted  by  alternating 
currents  and  utilized  thn)ugh  rotary  converters,  or  even  directly 
upon  the  cars,  has  obviated  the  necessity  for  so  dubious  a 
method  of  obtaining  higher  economy  of  transmission. 

INTERDEPENDENT   DYNAMOS    AND    MOTORS. 

Aside  from  the  distribution  of  power  for  railway  purposes, 
by  far  the  most  interesting  kind  of  power  transmission  by 
continuous  currents  is  that  in  which  a  special  combination  of 
two  series  machines  is  employed,  giving  a  self-regulating 
system  comprising  a  motor  unit  and  a  generator  unit.  This 
plan  has  been  successfully  used  abroad,  but  has  never  been 
nnployed  in  American  engineering  practice  except  in  an 
^xprimental  and  tentative  way,  owing  largely  to  the  difficulties 
that  have  been  encountered  in  the  production  of  large  direct- 
f'urrent  generators  for  high  voltage. 

While  it  is  not  at  all  a  difficult  matter  to  build  a  machine 
giving  five  or  six  thousand  volts  with  a  rather  small  current, 
^ucli  as  is  used  in  arc  lighting,  the  troubles  at  the  commuta- 
t"r  have  provc^l  forbidding  when  any  attempt  has  been  made 
to  MfiQ  currents  large  enough  to  obtain  units  of  any  consider- 
ate size.  Power  transmission  in  this  country  took  its  first 
i'tinmhi'*  from  the  develo[)ment  of  polyphase  apparatus  and 
Wliods,  and  consetjuently,  so  far  as  the  art  has  now  been 
carried  forward,  it  has  been  almost  whollv  in  the  line  of  alter- 
Dating  current  work.  It  is  obvious,  nevertheless,  that  a 
system  of  power  transmission  such  as  wc  are  considering, 
I>^ssesses  great  convenience  where  single  units  are  to  be  operated 
over  moderately  long  distances.     In  the  first  place,  the  indue- 
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live  difficulties  familair  with  alternating  currents  are  avoided 
In  the  second  place,  the  motors  are  self-starting  under  load 
a  condition  that  was  not  true  of  alternating  machinery  prio 
to  the  introduction  of  the  polyphase  system.  Through  th 
energy  of  several  foreign  engineers,  notably  Mr.  C.  E.  L.  Brown 
much  was  done  in  power  transmission  by  this  method  lonj 
before  alternating  current  apparatus  had  been  suitably  devel 
oped.  The  same  difficulties  were  encountered  abroad  a 
here.  It  proved  to  be  very  difficult  to  build  machines  of  suffi 
cient  voltage  and  of  any  considerable  output. 

In  this  connection  it  is  noteworthy  that  nearly  all  the  plant 
of  this  character  on  the  Continent  have  been  installed  at  rela 
tively  low  voltages,  most  of  them  less  than  1,000,  correspond 
ing  in  general  character  to  the  American  plants  over  simila 
distances  worked  at  constant  potential.  In  the  very  fe\ 
instances  where  long  distances  have  been  attempted,  th 
usual  method  has  been  to  employ  generators  and  motors  per 
manently  connected  together  in  series,  on  account  of  th 
impracticability  of  getting  sufficient  power  in  one  unit  at  \ 
very  high  voltage.  This  proceeding  somewhat  complicate 
the  system.  In  addition,  the  generators  and  motors  have  t 
be  especially  designed  for  each  other  in  order  to  secure  regu 
lation;  which,  of  itself,  is  a  considerable  disadvantage. 

This  last  difficulty  may  be  in  part  avoided  by  using  a  shun 
around  the  field  coils  of  the  generator,  thereby  changing  it 
regulation  under  variations  of  current.  A  similar  device  i 
widely  used  in  this  country  in  connection  with  compound 
wound  generators,  where  a  shunt  applied  across  the  terminal 
of  the  senes  coils  is  used  to  regulate  the  compounding.  L 
either  case,  the  obvious  result  of  such  a  shunt  is  to  diminis' 
the  change  in  the  field  produced  by  a  given  increase  in  cui 
rent.  In  this  way  the  necessity  for  special  machines  can  b 
partially  obviated.  The  ])lants  installed  on  this  peculiar  serie 
plan  have  been  uniformly  successful,  and  permit  of  the  con 
venient  transmission  of  moderate  amounts  of  power  over  con 
siderable  distances.  Such  plants  have  even  been  employe 
in  connection  with  motor-generators  to  supply  a  generj 
distribution  system,  though  evidently  at  a  high  cost  for  appa 
ratus. 
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In  order  to  distribute  low  tension  currents  from  such  a 
^^nsmission  system,  it  is  necessary  to  employ  either  a  motor, 
^^^upled  to  a  dynamo,  or  a  composite  machine  with  a  double 
^"inding,  as  in  case  of  transmission  at  constant  current.     Either 
alternative  involves  the  loss  of  energy  substantially  equiva- 
*^^iit  to  that  lost  in   two  dynamo-electric    machines    of    the 
pacities  concerned.     These  losses  arc  necessarily  much  more 
nous  than  those  in  an  alternating  current  transformer,  as 
^s  already  been  seen.     They  arc  likely  to  amount  to  from  12 
«~)  15  per  cent,  so  that  quite  aside  from  the  efficiency  of  the 
sr^nerating  d>niamo  and  of  the  line,  the  price  paid  for  the  privi- 
ly ^^e  of  obtaining  a  low  tension  current  is  considerable. 

For  the  delivery  of  power  alone,  where  motors  in  series 
upled  to  appro j)riate  generators  can  be  used,  the  method 
well  fitted  for  use  \mder  certain  circumstances  and  is  closely 
^-pproximate  in  efficiency  to  that  which  would  be  obtained 
^y  an  alternating  current  transmission  over  the  same  dis- 
t:ance.    It  is  worth  mentioning  that  one  of  the  longest  of  the 
^rly  power  transmissions  was  operated  upon  this  now  obsoles- 
<^ent  system. 

The  plant  in  question  is  that  which  was  installed  nearly 
fifteen  years  ago  for  operating  the  Biberest  Paper  Mills,  near 
i'^luere,  Switzerland.  The  power  is  derived  from  the  River 
^uze,  near  Bienne,  and  the  distance  of  transmission  is  a  little 
less  than  twenty  miles.  At  the  generating  station  the  avail- 
able head  of  water  is  about  forty-five  feet,  and  the  quantity 
is  sufficient  to  generate  about  400  HP.  The  power  station 
contains  a  400-HP  turbine  running  at  120  revs,  per  minute, 
of  which  the  vertical  shaft  is  connected  by  means  of  beveled 
gc'ar  to  two  130-KW  dynamos.  They  are  six  pole  machines, 
^'ranime  wound,  and  give  at  275  revs,  per  minute  about  40 
amperes  at  3,300  volts.  The  two  machines  are  connected 
in  series,  giving  a  working  potential  of  6,600  volts  on  the  line, 
h  should  be  noted  that  great  care  is  taken  in  insulating  them, 
^he  bed  plates  being  carried  on  porcelain  insulators.  Carbon 
brushes  are  employed.  The  line  is  a  bare  copper  wire,  7 
Jinllimetres  in  diameter,  about  No.  1  B.  &  S.  gauge.  The 
line  nms  through  a  mountainous  country,  and  is  liberally 
provided  with  Ughtning  arresters  at  various  points. 
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The  two  motors  at  the  mills  are  duplicates  of  the  gener- 
ators, the  only  modifications  being  those  to  insure  their  self- 
regulation.  They  nin  at  200  revs,  per  minute  on  6,000  volts 
delivered,  and  give  about  li55  HP  each.  The  commercial 
efficiency  of  this  interesting  system  is  somewhat  in  excess  of 
75  per  cent  at  full  load.  Fig.  42  shows  one  of  the  molore  on 
its  foundation,  and  its  coupling  to  its  mate.  This  plant  con- 
stitutes  the   most   striking  example   of  long  distance   trans- 


mission by  series-wound  interdependent  generators  and  motors, 
and  probably  exhibits  the  system  at  its  best. 

In  this  country  the  system  has  not  been  used  in  anything 
more  than  an  oxperiuK'nlal  way,  owiiig  prineipally  to  two 
rea.sons:  first,  for  short  dlHliiin'OS,  involving  not  more  than 
1,()(HJ  volts,  shunt-wouinl  generators  and  motors  working  on 
the  two-wire  or  three-wire  .systems  affonl  better  opportunity 
for  distribution,  inasnuich  a.s  their  u.ie  is  not  limited  to  single 
mechanical  units;  scecnd,  no  serious  demand  for  long  distance 
transmission  arose  in  America  prior  to  the  development  of 
the  alternating  system  to  the  point  at  which  alternating 
motors  became  thoroughly  practicable.  It  has  been  charac- 
tcri-stic  of  American  electrical  engineering  that  it  has  occupied 
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>t5K?lf  \^ith  one  thing  at  a  time.  The  development  of  the 
^^^ctric  light  was  followed  by  a  concentration  of  energy  on  the 
^'iectric  railroad,  and  this  has  of  late  years  been  succeeded  by 
<'X  tensive  power  transmission  enterprises,  often  in  themselves 
*'i  volving  railway  work.  Such  a  mental  habit  is  not  conducive 
to  an  even  development,  but  probably  accomplishes  quite  as 
'  <  i  \ich  as  a  more  symmetrical  advance. 


CONSTANT   POTENTIvXL   SYSTEMS. 

Shunt-  or  compound-wound  generators  used  in  connection 
^^"ith  shiint-woimd    motors    have    found   very  extensive   use 
^^>  this  country,  working  over  inconsiderable  distances.     The 
^'^ry  obvious  advantage  of  such  a  system  is  that  it  permits  the 
^^ady  distribution  of  power  as  well  as  its  easy  transmission. 
I^  it  becomes  necessary  to  transmit  power  from  one  point  to 
^^other,  the  chances  are  much  more  than  even  that  at  the 
*^listributing  end  of  the  line  it  will  be  desirable  to  utilize  the 
power  in  a  number  of  units  of  varying  size.     Such  an  arrange- 
ment bars  out  transmission  from  series  dynamos  miless  upon 
the  constant  current  system  with  its  inherent  difficulties  of 
regulation,  whereas  with  shunt-wound  apparatus  tlie  pr()]>lem 
^  easy.     It  often  happens,  as  previously  mentioned,  that  at 
the  receiving  end  both  series  and  shunt  motors  are  used,  the 
fonner  for  hoisting  and  similar  work,  the  latter  for  operation 
at  constant  speed. 

The  growth  of  the  electric  railway  has  encouraged  the  estab- 
hshinent  of  such  transmission  plants,  and  their  number  is  very 
f'<'Jisi(leral)Ie,  scattered  over  all  parts  of  the  Union,  not  a  few 
"f  them  being  in  the  mining  regions  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
^•I'l  on  the  Pacific  coast,  as  well  as  in  various  isolated  plants 
through  the  rest  of  the  country.  In  most  of  them,  the  dis- 
tances being  moderate,  an  initial  voltage  of  from  500  to  600 
ha.s  been  em])loyed ;  more  rarely,  voltages  ranging  from  1 ,000 
t^'  1,SOO.  Plants  of  these  latter  voltages  have  now  generally 
won  replaced  by  polyphase  machines.  The  efficiency  of  this 
"method  of  transmission  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  the  series 
^nethod,  just  described,  but  with  the  advantage  that  the 
shunt  motor  supplied  at  constant  potential  can  advantageously 
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be  distributed  wherever  the  work  is  to  be  done,  while  with  int€ 
dependent  series  units  any  distribution  of  power  has  to  be  a 
coniplishe<l  by  means  of  shafting  and  belting  or  its  equivaler 

The  net  efficiency  from  generator  to  driven  machine  is  like 
to  be  rather  better  with  the  transmission  at  constant  potenti 
than  in  the  case  just  discussed.     The  generators  and  moto 
are  of  nearly  the  same  efficiency;  the  line  at  ordinary  di 
tances  is  customarily  worked  at  about  the  same  pressure 
both  methods,  but  distribution  by  shafting  is  far  less  efficiei 
at  any  but  short  distances  than  distribution  of  electric  i)ow 
by  wire.     The  loss  from  the  centre  of  distribution  to  individu 
motors  will  very  seldom  exceed  5  per  cent,  while  the  loss 
equivalent  shafting  will  seldom  be  less  than  10  per  cent,  ar 
more  often  20  or  more;  in  fact,  it  generally  turns  out  up( 
investigation  that  so  far  as  efficiency  is  concerned  there 
a  noticeable  saving  in  transmitting  power  electrically,  eve 
within  the  limits  of  a  mill  or  large  factory,  over  the  resul 
which  can  be  obtained  by  the  iLse  of  transmission  by  shaf 
and  belts.     In  a  large  building  where  the  power  is  to  be  wide 
distributed,  it  seldom  happens  that  the  loss  in  the  shafting 
less  than  25  per  cent.     Anything  in  excess  of  this  figure  repr 
sents  remarkably  good  practice.      With  motors,  80  per  cei 
efficiency,  if  the  units  are  of  tolerable  size,  can  be  reach( 
without    nuich   difficulty,   and    there    are    comparatively   fe 
cases  where  the  ef!i('i(»ncv  need  fall  lower  than  75.     In  such 
plant,  installed  some   years   since   in  a   Belgian  gun  factor 
and  described  in  the  la.st  cha))ter,  the  guaranteed  efficien( 
was   7G.0   per  cent.      As   the  efficiency  of  the  dynamo   w; 
reckoned   at  but   90  ])er  cent,  the  total   efficiency  would 
practice  be  raised  without  difficulty  to  78  or  79  per  cent  at  fi 
load. 

As  regards  efficiency  in  general,  aside  from  the  disadvai 
tages  previously  menticmed  in  changing  the  voltage  of  dire* 
current  circuits,  the  efficiencv  of  transmission  bv  such  curren 
is  in  itself  as  high  as  has  ever  bec^n  reached  by  other  mean 
There  is  no  material  difTerence  between  the  efficiencv  of  dire< 
and  alternating  current  generators,  nor  between  the  efficienc 
of  direct  current  mot^irs  and  the  ))olyphase  motors,  at  leas 
among  alternating  motors.     In   these  particulars,  the  dire< 
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current  is  able  to  hold  its  own  against  all  comers,  and  in  tlie 
cost  of  motors  it  has  at  present  a  material  advantage. 

As  reganls   transmission   of  power  over  considerable   dis- 
tances, a  case  has  already  been  mentione<l  in  which  the  result 
is  as  good  as  can  reasonably  be  expected.     Direct  current, 
however,  continuallv  runs  into  the  limitation  of  available  vol- 
ta^e  as  soon  as  distribution  is  to  be  attempted.   Where  single 
or  a  few  large  motor  imits  arc  to  be  used,  consisting  of  either 
single  machines  or  groups  operated  as  a  unit,  the  efficiency  of 
the  system  is  likely  to  be  as  high  as  that  obtained  from  units 
of  similar  magnitude  on  alternating  current  systems.      The 
only  disadvantage  of  the  direct  current  in  point  of  efficiency 
in  this  particular  case  is  that  if  the  amount  of  power  to  be 
transmitted  be  large,  it  is  necessary  to  use  generators  and 
motors  coupled  in  series,  while  if  alternating  currents  were 
11*^1,  one  would  have  the  advantage  of  employing  a  single 
machine  of  equivalent  capacity.     The  principal  disadvantage 
of  direct  current  machinery  is  the  commutator,  which  at  high 
voltages  is  likely  to  be  sooner  or  later  the  source  of  consider- 
able trouble.     Careful  mechanical  and  electrical  construction 
mav  niateriallv  reduce  this  difficultv,  but  it  alwavs  remains  to 
be  faced,  and  is  liable  at  any  time  to  become  troublesome. 

()n  long  lines,  the  direct  current  has  the  advantage  of  pro- 
fliicing  no  inductance  in  the  line,  an  advantage,  however, 
which  does  not  apply  to  plants  which  can  advantageoiLsly  be 
operated  as  single  units.  Such  a  single  unit  system,  arranged 
for  alternating  currents,  can  have  the  inductance  of  the  cir- 
cuit completely  nullified  by  the  simple  expedient  of  strength- 
ening the  field  of  the  motor. 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  in  several  particulars 
t^ontinuoiLs  current  has  peculiar  advantages.  In  the  first 
pljice.  it  is  well  known  that  a  direct  current  is  decidedly  less 
dangerous  than  an  alternating  current  of  the  same  nominal 
voltage,  so  far  as  the  que^stion  of  life  is  concerned.  The  differ- 
ence between  the  two  is  even  greater  than  would  be  indicated 
^.v  the  difference  in  maximum  voltage. 

^^  alternating  current  has  a  maxinumi  voltage  of  approxi- 
"lateiy  1.4  times  its  mean  efTective  voltage,  and  in  addition  to 
this  an   alternating    current   is    certainly   intrinsically    more 
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dangerous  by  reason  of  the  greater  shock  to  the  nervous 
system  produced  by  the  alternations  of  E.  M,  F.  The  e-ase 
of  tranforming  alternating  current  to  a  lower  voltage  partially 
obviates  this  objection,  but  the  fact  remains.  So  far  as 
danger  of  fire  is  concerned,  the  ccmtinuous  current  has  the 
power  of  maintaining  a  much  more  formidable  arc  than  an 
alternating  current  of  the  same  effective  voltage;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  alternating  current  has  somewhat  greater 
maximum  voltage  with  which  to  start  the  arc,  so  that,  practi- 
cally, honors  are  even. 

The  increase  of  experience  with  resonance  and  kindred 
phenomena,  accjuired  on  long  lines  and  at  high  voltages,  has 
emphasized  the  fact  that  alternating  tran.sniission  work  is  not 
exactly  a  bed  of  roses  for  the  enghieer,  and  when  it  comes  to 
a  (juestion  of  transmission  at  50,000  volts  or  so,  difficulties 
nuiltiply.  At  and  above  this  pressure,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  insulation  is  a  very  difficult  task,  and  there  is 
eciually  little  doubt  that  of  two  lines,  one  constant  current 
and  the  other  polyphase,  transmitting  the  same  energy  at  the 
same  effective  voltage,  the  former  would  be  m  trouble  much 
less  frequently  than  the  latter.  In  the  first  case  there  are  but 
two  wires  involved,  while  in  the  second  there  are  certain  to  be 
three,  and  generally  (H)nsiderations  of  inductance  would  lead 
to  not  less  than  six  in  a  plant  of  large  size.  And  when  the 
point  is  reached  where  insulation  is  a  costly  matter,  the  extra 
wires  and  precautions  may  easily  outweigh  any  intrinsic  saving 
in  copi)er.  The  constant  current  plant,  too,  always  has  the 
advantage  that  it  is  only  working  at  its  maximum  voltage 
during  the  peak  of  the  load  and  the  rest  of  the  time  has  a 
very  considerable  factor  of  safety. 

Whether  the  increased  cost  and  complicatitm  of  the  gener- 
ating station  of  a  constant  current  system  can  ever  be  endured 
for  the  sake  of  these  advantages  is  a  matter  open  to  discussion; 
it  certainly  cannot  be  answered  in  the  negative  offhand,  how- 
ever. The  continuity  of  service  possible  in  an  alternating 
plant  materially  above  50,000  volts  is  an  miknown  quantity, 
and  in  the  absence  of  data  upon  this  point  one  is  not  justified 
in  estimating  the  importance  of  an  alternative  method. 

It  is  a  mistake,  however,  to  suppose  that  the  considerably 
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increased  maximum  voltage  in  an  alternating  current  involves 
much  greater  danger  of  leakage,  or  of  breaking  down  insula- 
tion under  all   circumstances.     Under  many  conditions  it  is 
highly  probable  that  the  electrolytic  strain  from  continuous 
current  on  insulating  materials,  particularly  when  damp,  is 
more  destructive   than   the  added  electrostatic  strain  of  an 
alternating   current.        Within    any    voltages   now   regularly 
employed,  the  total  difference  is  probably  immaterial.     In  the 
matter  of  one  of  the  great  dangers  to  an  overhead  line  and 
apparatus,  i.e.,  injury  from  lightning,  direct  current  has  a  very 
material  advantage  in  that  it  is  possible  to  use  coils  of  con- 
siderable self-induction  in   connection  with  such  circuits,  so 
as  to  keep  oscillatory  discharges,  like  lightning,  out  of  the 
machines.    This  is  well  shown  in  the  singular  freedom  of  arc 
lighting  stations  from  serious  damages  to  the  machines  by 
lightning,  as  compared  with  stations  containing  other  kinds  of 
electrical  apparatus.     In   this   case   the  magnets  of  the  arc 
machines  themselves  act  as  a  powerful  uiductance,  tending  to 
throw  the   lightning    to    earth.     High   voltage   shunt-wound 
fivnamos   and    alternators   are   much    more  sensitive  in   this 
respect. 

Omsequently,  part  of  the  price  one  has  to  pay  for  the  privi- 
lege of  utilizing  alternating  currents  is  extra  care  with  respect 
to  protective  devices  against  lightning.  In  the  present  state 
of  the  art,  the  best  field  for  combined  transmission  and  dis- 
tribution of  power  by  continuous  currents  is  in  cases  involving 
distribution  over  moderate  distances,  within,  say,  a  couple  of 
"liles  from  the  centre  of  distribution,  and  even  then  in  prob- 
lems where  lif^hting  is  not  an  essential  part  of  the  work.  The 
voltage  of  a  lighting  circuit  is  determined  by  the  voltage  of 
the  lamps  which  can  be  employed  upon  it,  and  this  is  so 
limited  that  if  lighting  is  to  be  done  on  the  same  circuit  as 
P^^wer  distribution  there  are  few  cases  where  such  a  com- 
bined system  can  be  successfully  used  with  continuous  cur- 
r^iitiJ.  The  field  seems  at  present  to  be  somewhat  widened 
hy  the  advent  of  3-wire  systems  at  220  to  250  volts  on  a  side, 
hut  their  place  in  the  art  is  hardly  yet  secure,  although  their 
U5e  Ls  extending. 
At  all  long  distances  continuous  current  is  at  a  disadvantage 
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\n  |HMiit  of  available  voltage  where  distribution  is  to  be  done, 
a»ul  has  in  most  easiv  no  very  material  advantages  for  single 
unu    work,     li   will  nHjuin*  considerable   further  advance  in 
d\i»amo    hulKling    to    n»nder   contuiuoas    current    thomugUf 
a\:ulahlo  tor  hii:h  voltages,  and  even  then  only  in  units  of 
I'  *'d*M:uo  Ni.-o.  say  ,*UH)  to  4(K)  KW.     In  this  lies  its  weaknesB. 
1 1'.  NiJXMU',th  is  largely  in  its  present  firm  foothold  in  electridl 
purmv.  aiul  in  iho  faet  that  standard  apparatus  for  contiDQ- 
o\\'<  i-mtvMi>    i^    available  everywhere,  and   is  niannfactuFHl 
rlu'MpK   m  lar^e  quantities  by  nmneroiis  makers.     It  is,  fiu^ 
tlhMMuMv.  inuMvha!igi*able  to  a  degree  which  will  never  be Iruf 
\^\    .'du'matnii;  rnrnnit    machinery   until   there   is   far  greftter 
umi\  \\\  alii*n»aiing-ourn»nt  practice  than  we  are  likely  toh«^ 
hM    '.onu*  \i'ars  {o  come. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

SOME   PROPERTIES   OF   ALTERNATING   CIRCUITS. 

We  have  already  seen  in  Chapter  I  that  the  current  nor- 
mally produced  by  a  dynamo-electric  machine  is  an  alternating 
one,  so  that  a  continuous  current  exists  in  the  external  circuit 
only  in  virtue  of  the  commutator.  Until  ^^ithin  the  last 
fifteen  years  the  original  alternating  current  was  utilized  to 
but  a  trivial  extent.  Nevertheless,  it  possesses  certain  prop- 
erties so  valuable  that  their  practical  development  has  wrought 
a  revolution  in  applied  electricity. 

To  describe  these  properties  with  any  degree  of  complete- 
ness would  require  several  volumes  the  size  of  the  present,  and 
would  involve  mathematical  considerations  so  abstruse  as  to  be 
absolutely  unintelligible  to  any  save  the  professional  reader. 
Keshan  therefore  at  the  very  start  drop  the  academic  methods 
of  treatment  and  confine  ourselves,  so  far  as  possible,  to  the 
pbysical  facts  concerning  those  properties  of  alterhating  cur- 
r^iUs  which  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the  electrical  transmission 
of  energy.  This  discussion  will  therefore  be  somewhat  uncon- 
ventional in  form,  although  adhering  rigidly  to  the  results  of 
experiment  and   mathematical   theory.     The  student  who  is 

• 

"iterested  in  the  exact  development  of  this  theory  will  do 
^^11  to  consult  the  excellent  treatises  of  Fleming,  Mascart 
andJoubert,  Bedell  and  Crehore,  and  Steinmetz,  all  of  which 
^re  full  of  valuable  demonstrations. 

fhe  fundamental  difTerences  between  the  behavior  of  con- 
^if'uous  and  of  alternating  currents  lie  in  the  fact  that  in  the 
former  case  we  deal  mainly  with  the  phenomena  of  a  flow  of 
^Ipctrical  energy  already  steadily  established,  while  in  the 
^^Uer  case  the  phenomena  of  starting  and  stopping  this  flow 
are  of  primary  importance.  These  difTerences  are  akin  to  those 
^bich  exist  between  keeping  a  railway  train  in  steady  motion 
^ver  a  uniform  track,  and  bringing  it  up  to  speed  from  a 
state  of  rest.     In  steady  running  the  amount  of,   and   the 
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variations  in  the  power  needed,  depend  almost  wholly  on  the 
friction  of  the  various  parts,  while  in  starting  both  the  power 
and  its  variations  are  pn)foimdly  affected  by  the  uiertia  of  the 
mass,  the  elasticity  of  the  parts,  and  other  things  that  cut 
little  figure  when  the  traui  is  up  to  a  uniform  speed. 

The  characteristic  propertias  of  alternating  currents  are  due 
mainly  to  the  startuig  and  stopping  conditions,  and  are  only  in- 
cident all  v  affected  bv  the  circumstance  that  the  flow  of  current 
alteniates  in  direction.  As,  however,  this  alternating  type  of 
current  is  in  general  use  and  its  uniform  oscillations  give  the 
best  |M)ssible  opportunity  for  observing  the  effect  of  repeated 
stops  and  starts,  we  will  look  into  tlie  generation  of  alternat- 
ing current,  not  forgetting  that  for  certain  purposes  we  shall 
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have  to  recur  to  the  phenomena  of  a  single  stop  or  start  in  the 
current. 

Fig.  43  shows  an  i(lealize<l  generator  of  alternating  currents. 
It  is  comi)()se(l  of  a  single  looj)  of  wire  arranged  to  tuni  con- 
tinuously in  the  space  between  the  poles  of  a  magnet.  This 
sj):ic(»  is  a  region  of  intense  electromagnetic  stress  directed 
from  p()l(^  to  pole,  as  indicated  by  the  dotted  lines.  The  two 
ends  of  the  loop  aie  connected  to  two  insulated  metallic  rings 
conncu'ted  by  bruslu^s  to  the  terminals  A  and  B  of  the  external 
circuit.  We  have  already  seen  that  what  we  call  electromotive 
force  appeai-s  whenever  the  electromagnetic  stress  about  a 
conductor  changes  in  magnitude.  Now,  in  turning  the  loop  as 
shown  by  the  arrow,  the  electromagnetic  stress  through  it 
changes,  and  of  course  sets  up  an  electromotive  force.  lu 
the  initial  position  of  the  loop  shown  in  Fig.  43,  it  includes 
evidently  the  maxinuun  area  under  stress;  after  it  has  turned 
through  an  angle  a,  this  area  will  be  much  lessened,  and  when 
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0  =  90°,  the  loop  will  be  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  electro- 
mapietip  stress,  and  hence  can  include  none  of  it  at  all. 

But  the  resulting  electromotive  stress  is,  other  things  being 
equal,  proportional  to  the  rate  at  which  work  is  exi)ended  in 
uniformly  turning  the  coil,  t.e.,  it  is  proportional  to  the  rate 
oj  change  in  the  electromagnetic  stress  included  by  the  coil. 
This  rate  is,  during  a  single  revolution,  greatest  when  the 
sides  of  the  loop  are  mo\diig  directly  across  the  lines  of  stress, 
and  least  when  moving  nearly  parallel  to  them.  Hence,  we  see 
from  Fig.  43  that  the  electromotive  force  in  our  coil  will  be  a 
maximum  when  a  =  90°  or  270°  and  a  minimum  in  the  two 

• 

intermediate  |X)sitions.  For  a  simple  loop  it  is  easy  to  compute 
exactly  the  way  in  which  the  electromotive  force  will  vary  as 
the  loop  turns.     The  area  of  strain  included  by  the  coil  in  any 
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position  is  proportional  to  the  cosine  of  the  angle  a,  hence,  for 
unif^^rm  motion  the  rate  of  change  in  the  area  is  proportional 
to  the  sine  of  a.  Therefore,  the  E.  M.  F.  at  every  point  of  the 
revolution  is  proportional  to  sine  a. 

If  now  we  draw  a  horizontal  line  and  measure  along  it  equal 
fli^tanoes  corn^ponding  to  degrees,  and  then,  erecting  at  each 
*'e?ree  a  line  in  length  proportional  to  the  sine  of  that  par- 
^i^ular  anjiile,  join  the  ends  of  these  perpendiculars,  we  shall 
nave  an  exact  picture  of  the  way  in  which  the  E.  M.  F.  of 
'^'ir  loop  rises  and  falls.  Fig.  44  is  such  a  curve  of  M  M.  F.  — 
^  "^)-calIed  '*sine  wave,"  which  is  expressed  by  the  c(|uation, 
^  =  A\  sin  ni. 

This  simple  form  of  E.  M.  F.  curve  —  the  ''sine  wave''  —  is 
ai5siimp<l  to  exist  in  most  mathematical  discussions  of  alternat- 

m 

^Qg  current  to  avoid  the  frightful  complicaticms  which  would 
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result  from  assuming  such  E.  M.  F.  curves  as  often  ar«  found  in 
practice  This  assiunption  is  somewhat  rash,  for  a  true  sine 
wave  ia  never  given  by  any  practical  generator,  but  the  error 
does  not  often  invalidate  any  of  the  conclusions,  for  the  exact 
form  of  tlie  wave  only  matters  in  discussing  certain  cases,  where 
it  can  often  be  taken  into  account  without  much  difficulty. 

Actual  alternating  generators  give  curves  of  E.  M.  F.  greatly 
influenced  by  the  existence  of  an  iron  armature  core  which 
collects  the  lines  of  force  so  that  as  the  core  turns  the  change 
of  stress  through  the  armature  coils  is  not  directly  propor- 
tional to  anything  in  particular.  A  glance  at  the  rudimentary 
dynamo  of  Fig.  8,  Chapter  1,  will  suggest  the  reason.     It  is  evi- 
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(lent  enough  that  the  armature  could  turn  almost  30°  from  the 
horlzonlal  with  scarcely  anj-  change  in  the  magnetic  relations 
of  tlic  coils.  The  rrsult  would  be  a  wave  with  a  verj'  flat  and 
d('pn'sse<l  top,  since  the  rate  of  change  of  indnction  would  be 
very  moderate  when  it  should  he  considerable.  The  practical 
bearings  of  wave  form  on  power  transmission  work  will  be  taken 
Tip  in  the  iii'xt  cluipter.  At  present  it  will  suffice  to  say  that  the 
Itest  standard  alternators  give  a  fairly  close  approximation  to 
the  sine  form.  Fig.  4-")  shows  the  K.  M.  F.  curve  of  one  of  the 
great  Nijigara  gcneratoT's.  This  is  an  excellent  example  of 
UKKlerii  practice  and  shows  a  form  slightly  flatter  than  the  sine 
curve  and  with  a  more  truce  of  depre.ssion  at  the  crest.  Plenty 
of  machines  arc  in  operation,  however,  that  give  curves  not 
within  hailing  distance  of  l)eing  sinusoidal  —  e.g.  Fig.  46,  which 
shows  the  E.  M.   !■".  curve  of  t)ne  of  the  earliest  alternators 
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defflgned  for  electric  welding.  In  this  case  there  is  a  far  sharper 
wave  than  the  sinusoidal,  of  a  curious  toothed  form.  Many  of 
the  early  altematois  with  ironclad  armatures  gave  curves  quite 
far  from  the  sine  form,  generally  rather  pointed,  while  the 
tendency  in  recent  machines  has  been  rather  in  the  opposite 
direction,  toward  curves  like  Fig.  45,  although  seldom  so  nearly 
rinusoidal.  The  general  equation  for  their  E.  M.  F.  is, 
E^E,^at  +  E^!an3ai  +  EtSm5at  .   .   .  Eo,-,«in(2n— l)ot 


i' 


^i:i  = 


In  other  words,  the  E.  M.  F.  is  built  up  of  the  fundamental 
frsquency  and  it«  odd  harmonics. 

Now  as  to  the  current  produced  by  this  oscillating  cloetro- 
nidlive  force.  In  ordinary  work  with  continuous  currents,  the 
furrent  corresponding  to  each  successive  value  of  the  K.  M.  F. 
would  be  very  easy  to  det^mine  by  simple  reference  to  Ohm's 

law,  C  =  -  .    If  the  dynamo  of  Fig.  43  gave  one  volt  maximum 

E-  M.  F.  and  were  connected  through  a  simple  circuit  of  one 
ohm  resistance  the  maximum  current  would  be  one  ampere, 
Md  the  current  at  all  points  would  be  directly  proportional  to 
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the  voltage.     Hence  if  the  E.  M.  F.  varied  as  shown  in  Fig. 
the  current  would  vary  in  precisely  the  same  manner,  and 
curve  showing  its  variation  would,  if  drawn  to  the  same  scal^ 
exactly  coincide  with  the  curve  of  Fig.  44.     This  would 
generally  true  if  we  had  only  resistance  to  consider,  and  thi.^ 
treatment  of  alternating  currents  would  then  be  very  simple. 

But  the  starting  and  stopping  of  current  which  takes  place 
periodically  in  alternating  circuits  produces  great  changes  in 
the  electro-magnetic  stresses  about  the  conductors,  and  these 
changes  are  in  turn  capable  of  very  important  reactions. 
They  give  to  the  alternating  current  its  most  valuable  proper- 
ties, but  also  involve  its  action  in  very  curious  complications. 

Turn  back  to  Chapter  I  and  examine  Fig.  4.    We  see  from 
it  that  whenever  the  electro-magnetic  stresses  about  a  circuit 
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Fig.  47. 

as  A  J  change  by  the  variation  of  the  current  flowing  in  it,  an 
E.  M.  F.  is  set  up  in  the  parallel  circuit  By  opposing  the 
change  of  E.  M.  F.  in  A,  This  fact,  as  we  shall  see  later,  is 
the  root  of  the  alternating-current  transformer.  Suppose  now 
that  in  the  circuit  of  our  alternator  is  a  coil  of  wire  woimd  in 
close  loops  as  shown  in  Fig.  47.  Here  A  and  B  are  the  dyna- 
mo terminals,  C  the  general  circuit,  and  D  the  aforesaid  coil. 
Let  an  E.  ^I.  F.  be  started  in  the  direction  A  C  D,  The  result- 
ing current  flows  through  D,  but  the  electro-magnetic  stresses 
set  up  by  the  current  al^out,  for  instance,  the  loop  e,  produce 
an  E.  !M.  F.  in  neighboring  coils  tending  to  drive  current  in 
a  direction  opposite  to  that  from  the  dynamo.  In  other 
words,  e  acts  toward  /  just  as  A  acted  toward  B  in  Fig.  4. 
Thus  each  turn  tends  to  oppose  the  increase  of  current  in 
the  others.  Whcji  the  current  in  C  ceases  to  var}'',  of  course 
the  reactive  E.  M.  l^\'s  in  e  and  /  stop,  for  there  is  for  the  moment 
no  cliange  of  stress  to  produce  them,  l)ut  as  the  main  current 
begins  to  decrease,  the  reactive  E.  M.  F.'s  set  in  again. 
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current  is  able  to  hold  its  own  against  all  comers,  and  in  the 
cost  of  motors  it  has  at  present  a  material  advantage. 

As  regards   transmission   of  power  over   considerable   dis- 
tances, a  case  has  already  been  mentioned  in  which  the  result 
is  as  good  as  can  reasonably  be  expected.     Direct  current, 
however,  continually  runs  into  the  limitation  of  available  vol- 
tage as  s(K)n  as  distribution  is  to  be  attempted.   Where  single 
or  a  few  large  motor  units  are  to  be  used,  consisting  of  either 
single  machines  or  groups  operated  as  a  unit,  the  efficiency  of 
the  system  is  likely  to  be  as  high  as  that  obtained  from  units 
of  similar  magnitude  on  alternating  current  systems.      The 
onJy  disadvantage  of  the  direct  current  in  point  of  efficiency 
in  this  particular  case  is  that  if  the  amount  of  power  to  be 
transmitted  be  large,  it  is  necessary  to  use  generators  and 
motors  coupled  in  series,  while  if  alternating  currents  were 
used,  one  would  have  the  advantage  of  employing  a  single 
machine  of  equivalent  capacity.     The  principal  disadvantage 
of  direct  current  machinery  is  the  commutator,  which  at  high 
vohages  is  likely  to  be  sooner  or  later  the  source  of  consider- 
able trouble.     Careful  mechanical  and  electrical  ccmstruction 
may  materially  reduce  this  difficulty,  but  it  always  remains  to 
be  facetl,  and  is  liable  at  any  time  to  become  troublesome. 

On  h)ng  lines,  the  direct  current  has  the  advantage  of  pro- 
flucing  no  inductance  in  the  line,  an  advantage,  however, 
which  does  not  apply  to  plants  which  can  advantageously  be 
operated  as  single  units.  Such  a  single  unit  system,  arranged 
f^r  alternating  currents,  can  have  the  inductance  of  the  cir- 
<^^iit  completely  nullified  by  the  simple  expedient  of  strength- 
ening the  field  of  the  motor. 

It  mast  be  remembered,  however,  that  in  several  particulars 
^ntinuoiis  current  has  peculiar  advantages.  In  the  first 
P^ace,  it  is  well  known  that  a  direct  current  is  decidedlv  less 
dangerous  than  an  alternating  current  of  the  same  nominal 
voltage,  so  far  as  the  question  of  life  is  concerned.  The  differ- 
ence between  the  two  is  even  greater  than  would  be  indicated 
by  the  difference  in  maximum  voltage. 

An  alternating  current  has  a  maximum  voltage  of  approxi- 
^tely  1.4  times  its  mean  effective  voltage,  and  in  addition  to 
this  an   alternating    current   is    certainly   intrinsically    more 
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particularly  when  alternating  motors  are  in  circuit.  FifB 
49  shows  the  curves  of  E.  M.  F.  and  current  from  a  very  smi 
alternating  motor  at  the  moment  of  starting.  The  angle  o  — 
lag  in  this  case  is  a  trifle  over  45**,  and  the  curves  are  muct' 
closer  to  sine  waves  than  is  usual. 

The  inductive  E.  M.  F.,  as  has  already  been  explained,  is  du^ 
to  the  magnetic  changes  produced  by  the  variation  of  the  cur — 
rent.     Just  as  in  the  dynamo  of  Fig.  43,  the  actual  amount  o£^ 
E.  M.  F.  is  directly  proportional  to  the  rate  of  change  in  mag- 
netic stress,  which  is  in  turn  proportional  to  the  change  of  cur- 
rent.    The  inductive   E.   M.   F.  is  therefore  at  every   point 
proportional  to  the  rate  of  variation  of  the  current.     But  the 


180* 

Fkj.  49. 

current  wave  is,  like  the  impressed  E.  M.  F.  wave,  still  approxi- 
mately a  sine  curve,  for  it  has  been  merely  shifted  back 
through  the  angle  of  lag,  and  although  damped,  it  has  been 
simply  changed  to  a  different  scale.  Being  still  essentially 
a  sine  curve,  its  rate  of  variation  is  a  cosine  curve,  or,  what 
is  the  same  thing,  a  sine  curve  shifted  backward  a  quarter 
period,  90°.  Indeed,  this  is  at  tmce  evident,  for,  since  the 
current  varies  most  slowly  at  its  maximum,  the  inductive 
E.  M.  F.  must  be  a  minimum  at  that  point,  i.e.,  it  must  be 
90°  behind  the  current  in  phase,  while  since  E.  M.  F.  and  cur- 
rent vary  svmmetricallv,  in  general  the  forms  of  the  two  curves 
will  be  similar.  The  effective  E.  M.  F.  which  is  actually 
engaged  in  driving  the  current  is  a  wave  in  phase  with  the 
current  it  drives,  and  of  similar  shape,  i.e.,  a  sine  curve. 
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We  have,  then,  in  an  inductive  circuit  three  E.  M.  F.'s  to  be 
considered : 

I.  The  impressed  E.  M.  F.,  acting  on  the  circuit. 
II.  The  inductive  E.  M.  F.,  opposing  I. 

in.  The  effective  E.  M.  F.,  the  resultant  of  I  and  II. 

Plotting  the  respective  curves,  they  bear  to  each  other  the 
relation  shown  in  Fig.  50.  Here  a  is  the  impressed  E.  M.  F., 
b  the  effective  E  M.  F.  (or  the  current)  lagging  behind  a 
through  an  angle  usually  denoted  by  4>,  and  c  is  the  induc- 
tive E.  M.  F.  90°  behind  6.  Now  since  b  is  the  resultant  of 
the  interaction  of  a  and  c,  and  we  know  that  h  and  c  are  90° 
apart  in  phase,  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  find  the  exact  rela- 
tion between  the  three. 

For  we  can  treat  electromotive  forces  acting  at  known  angles 
with  each  other  just  as  we  woidd  treat  any  other  forces  work- 
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ing  conjointly.  If  for  example  we  have  a  force  A  B,  Fig.  51, 
^^ting  siimiltaneously  with  a  force  B  C,  at  right  angles  to  it, 
^he  magnitudes  of  the  forces  being  pn)portional  to  the  lengths 
of  the  lines,  the  result  is  the  same  as  if  a  single  force  in  magni- 
tude and  direction  A  C  were  working  instead  of  the  two  com- 
ponents. This  is  a  familiar  general  theorem  that  proves  par- 
ticularly useful  in  the  case  in  hand. 

If  we  take  A  B  ecjual  to  the  effective  E.  M.  F.,  and  B  C  equal 
to  the  inductive  E.  M.  F.,  then  A  C  is  the  impressed  E.  M.  F. 
It  at  once  appears  that  the  angle  between  A  B  and  A  C  is  ^, 
^he  angle  of  lag.  Then  from  elementar}'  trigonometry  it 
appears  that 

i4  B  =  A  C  cos  <^ 

CB  =  AC»m<l>  =  AB  tan  ^,  hence 

CB 
tan  <l>  =  ---=-• 
AB 
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We  are  therefore  in  a  position  to  determine  the  three  E 
F.'s  and  the  angle  ^,  knowhig  any  two  of  the  four  quant 
Thus  for  a  given  impressed  E.  M.  F.,  E,  such  as  is  foun 
any  constant-potential  alternating  circuit,  the  effective  E 
F.  which  determines  the  current  is  given  by  E  cos  ^.  . 
grows  less  and  less  through  decrease  of  the  mductive  E.  M 
A  C,  the  impressed  E.  M.  F.  necessary  for  a  given  cui 
also  decreases,  and  finally,  when  ^  becomes  zero,  A  C  =  . 
In  other  words,  the  impressed  E.  M.  F.  is  then  simply 
needed  to  overcome  the  ohniic  resistance. 

For  any  particular  current,  then,  A  B  is  directly  pre 
tional  to  the  resistance  of  the  circuit,  while  C  5  is  din 
proportional  to  the  "inductance"  of  the  circuit,  that  p 
erty  of  the  particular  Circuit  which  determines  the-indu< 
E.  M.  F.  Calling  this  /  we  may  redraw  Fig.  51  in  a 
convenient  form  —  Fig.  52.  Here  we  see  the  relation  bet) 
R  and  /  in  determining  the  impressed  E.  M.  F.  necessar 
drive   a   certain    current  through  an  inductive    circuit. 

magnitude  of  the  E.  M.  F.  evidently  is   Vfl'  +  P  ii  the  \ 
of  measurement  are  chosen  correctly,  and  it  is  always 
portional  to  this  quantity,  which  is  related  to  the  impre 
E.  M.  F.  as  resistance  is  to  the  effective  E.  M.  F. 

Hence  '^  R^  -^  P  has  sometimes  been  called  "appa 
resistance.''  The  more  general  name,  however,  is  impede 
which  indicates  the  perfectly  general  relation  between  E.  •^ 
and  current.  If  /  be  zero,  as  in  a  continuous-current  cir 
then  the  impedance  becomes  the  simple  resistance.  We 
now  write  out  some  of  the  general  relations  of  current 
E.  M.  F.  in  alternating  circuits  as  follows,  calling  E  the 
pressed  E.  M.  F.  as  before: 

E 

c  =  V7^'="Tp_ 

E  =-  C  V  lF+1^ 

and  with  respect  to  the  angle  of  lag, 

, E 

Vi^2    +    P    =    ^y 
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I   ^   RtVLlKf^ 

I 

tan  «^  -=  -  . 

Hence,  knowing  the  angle  of  lag  and  the  resistance  of  a 
circuit,  the  inductance  can  be  found  at  once.  The  angle 
of  la^.  depending  on  the  ratio  of  /  und  /2,  must  be  the  same 
for  all  circuits  in  which  this  ratio  is  the  same.  Also  in 
any  circuit  of  given  inductance,  increasing  the  resistance 
dimmishes  the  angle  of  lag,  while  of  course  also  diminishing 
the  current  for  a  given  value  of  E.  In  fact,  since  /  does  not 
represent  work  done,  for  the  inductive  E.  M.  F.  represents 
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'nerely  a  certain  amount  subtracted  from  the  impressed 
E-  M.  F.  by  the  reaction  of  the  circuit,  any  procci^s  which  for 
^  given  value  of  E  increases  the  energy  actually  spent  in  the 
^Ji'cuit  is  accompanied  by  a  diminution  of  the  angle  of  lag. 

This  freedom  of  the  circuit  from  any  energy  losses  due  to 
'  i-s  a  fact  of  the  greatest  importance.  It  is  fully  borne  out 
"y  experiment,  and  there  is  besides  good  physical  reason  for 
't.  For  smce  current  and  Vj.  M.  F.  are  the  two  factors  of 
^'Pctrical  energy,  there  can  be  no  energy  when  the  product  of 
tne<5e  factors  is  zero.  Note  now  Fig.  53,  developed  from  Fig. 
'^J-  Hence  a  is  the  line  of  zero  E.  M.  F.  and  current,  h  the 
current  curve  for  a  single  alternation,  and  c  tlie  correspond- 
^H  cune  of  inductive  E.  M.  F.  90°  behind  the  current. 
*^hen  6  is  a  maxinumi,  c  is  zero,  and  vice  versa.  And  since 
^  IS  equally  above  and  below  the  zero  Hne  during  each  alterna- 
tion  of  current,  the  average  E.  M.  F.  is  zero,  and  therefore 
the  average  energy  throughout  the  alternation  is  zero.     The 
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same  conditions  would  evidently  continue  if  instead  of  an 
alternation  we  took  a  complete  cycle  (i.e.,  the  whole  curve 
from  the  time  the  current  starts  in  a  given  direction  until 
it  starts  in  the  same  direction  again)  or  any  number  of  cycles. 
Thus  /  must  be  entirely  dropped  out  of  consideration  in  dis- 
cussing the  question  of  work  done  in  an  alternating  circuit. 
And  since  E  differs  from  S^,  the  effective  E.  M.  F.,  only  by 
a  function  of  /,  the  energy  value  of  which  is  zero,  the  energy 
in  the  circuit  is  exactly  measured  by  E^  and  the  corresponding 
current  which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  in  phase  with  it.     But 

El  =  E  cos  <l>. 

Hence,  multiplying  both  members  of  this  equation  by  C  to 
reduce  to  energy, 

Energy  =  C  E^  =  C  E  cos<l>. 

That  is,  the  energy  in  an  alternating  circuit  is  equal,  not  to 
the  impressed  E.  M.  F.  multiplied  by  the  current,  but  to  their 
product  multiplied  by  the  cosine  of  the  angle  of  lag.  The 
product  C  E  is  sometimes  called  the  apparent  energy  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  C  Ej,  the  actual  energy.  This  apparent 
energy  is  that  obtained  by  measuring  the  amperes  and  the 
impressed  volts  and  taking  their  product.  The  real  energy 
is  that  which  would  be  obtained  by  putting  a  wattmeter  in 
circuit.     Hence 

watts 

=  cos  9, 


volt-amperes 


a  convenient  and  common  method  of  measuring  the  angle  of 
lag.  If  in  addition  the  value  of  /  is  wanted,  it  can  be  obtained 
at  once  from  the  expression  for  tangent  <^  already  given. 

We  thus  see  that  the  energy  in  an  inductive  circuit  is  not 
directly  proportional  to  the  voltage  as  measured,  but  to  the 
effective  voltage,  which  is  less  by  an  amount  depending  on 
the  inductance.  This  difference  is  sometimes  referred  to  as 
the  "in<luctive  drop"  hi  a  circuit.  The  result  is  that  to  drive 
a  given  current  through  an  inductive  circuit  the  generator 
must  give  a  voltage  depending  on  the  imjjedance  of  the  cir- 
cuit.    On  the  other  hand,  if  an  inductive  circuit  be  fed  from 
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a  given  impressed  E.  M.  F.  the  current  required  to  represent 
a  given  amount  of  energy  exceeds  that  required  in  a  non-induc- 
tive circuit,  in  the  ratio  of  1  to  the  cosine  of  the  angle  of  lag. 
The  net  result,  then,  of  inductance  in  an  alternating  circuit  is 
to  increase  the  E.  M.  F.  at  the  generator  required  to  produce 
a  given  E.  M.  F.  at  the  load,  and  to  increase  the  current  re- 
quired to  deliver  a  given  amount  of  energy. 

The  E.  M.  F.  and  current  are  here  supposed  to  be  meas- 
ured in  the  ordinary  way,  by  properly  designed  voltmeters 
and  ammeters.  In  power  transmission  work,  inductance  in  the 
circuit  (line  or  load  or  both)  means  that  the  dynamo  has  to 
give  voltage  enough  to  overcome  the  impedance  of  the  system 
and  still  to  deliver  the  proper  number  of  volts  at  the  motor, 
while  the  motor  will  take  extra  current  enough  to  compensate 
for  the  lag  between  the  E.  M.  F.  at  its  terminals  and  the  re- 
sulting current. 

The  dynamo  thus  has  to  be  capable  of  giving  a  little  extra 
voltage,  and  the  motor  must  be  able  to  stand  a  little  extra  cur- 
rent. In  other  words,  both  machines  must  have  sufficient  mar- 
gin in  capacity  to  take  care  of  this  matter  of  lagging  current. 
We  have  already  seen  the  general  relation  between  resist- 
ance, inductance,  and  impedance.  I.et  us  now  look  into  the 
quantity  last  mentioned  so  as  to  see  its  numerical  relation  to 
the  others.  If  a  circuit  has  a  certain  resistance  in  ohms  and 
a  given  inductance,  what  is  its  impedance,  i.e.,  the  ratio 
between  the  measured  voltage  and  the  measured  current? 

The  real  question  involved  is  the  value  of  the  inductive  E. 
M.  F.  This,  like  any  other  E.  M.  F.,  is  proportional  to  the 
rate  of  variation  of  the  electro-magnetic  stress  which  produces 
it.  Its  total  magnitude  depends  on  the  rate  of  variation  of  the 
current  and  the  ability  of  this  current  to  set  up  stresses  which 
can  affect  neighboring  conductors  as  in  Fig.  43.  This  latter 
property  depends  on  the  number  of  turns,  their  locality  with 
reference  to  each  other,  and  other  similar  conditions  which 
depend  simply  on  the  physical  nature  of  the  circuit,  and  so  for 
^y  given  circuit  are  settled  once  for  all.  These  properties 
are  defined  on  the  basis  of  their  net  effect,  and  the  ratio  of  the 
rate  of  variation  of  the  current  to  the  inductive  E.  M.  F.  pro- 
duced by  it  in  a  given  circuit  is  usually  known  as  L,  the 
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"coefl5cient  of  self-induction"  of    that   circuit.       The  to 
inductive  E.  M.  F.  is  then  equal  to  L,  multiplied  by  the  act 
rate  of  current  variation  expressed  in  such  units  as  will  fit  t 
general  system  by  which  E,  R  and  other  quantities  are  co 
cordantly  measured. 

Expressed  in  this  way,  the  rate  of  current  variation  in 
alternating  circuit  is  2  w  n,  where  n  is  the  number  of  cycles  p:>-^] 
second,  and  tr  has  its  ordinary  meaning  of  3.1416.  Hence  t'Mic 
inductance  of  the  circuit  is  numerically  2  w  n  L,  the  last  fac^-or 
being  dependent  on  the  nature  of  the  circuit  and  denotLcig 
the  inductance  per  imit  rate  of  current  variation.  The  2  r  n 
factor  gives  the  actual  rate  of  current  variation,  which  nxa,y 
change  to  any  amount,  while  L  remains  fixed.  L  therefore 
may  at  all  times  in  a  given  circuit  be  expressed  in  terms   of 


R=100 
Fio.  64. 


any  unit  that  is  conveniently  related  to  other  electrical  unite. 

Such  a  unit  inductance  is  the  h^nry,  which  is  the  inductance 
corresponding  to  an  inductive  E.  M.  F.  of  I  volt  when  the 
inducing  current  varies  at  the  rate  of  1  ampere  per  second. 

If,  therefore,  L  for  any  circuit  is  known  in  henrys,  the 
total  inductance  /  is  6.28  n  L. 

We  are  now  ready  to  apply  a  numerical  value  to  /  in  Fig. 
52  and  the  resulting  equations. 

For  example,  let  us  suppose  that  a  certain  alternating  circuit 
has  a  resistance  of  100  ohms  and  L  =  0.1  henry.  The  im- 
pressed E.  M.  F.  is  1,000  volts.  What  will  be  the  current  and 
its  angle  of  lag?  Lay  off  A  B,  Fig.  54,  100  units  long.  Then 
at  B,  to  the  same  scale  erect  a  perpendicular  B  C,  2  ir  n  Lm 
height.  If  we  are  dealing  with  an  alternating  circuit  of  60  ^ 
per  second,  such  as  is  often  used  for  power  transmission,  2 
TT  n  L  will  be  37.7  units  high.  Now  join  A  C,  and  the  result- 
ing length  on  the  same  scale  is  the  impedance  in  ohms.     But 
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AC:=  VftMTP  =  Vl00»  +  37.7^  =  106.9  nearly.  And  since 
the  current  equals  the  impressed  E.  M.  F.  divided  by  the  im- 
pedance, the  eiirrent  in  this  case  would  be  9.36  amperes  instead 
of  the  10  amperes  due  if  there  had  been  no  inductance.     And 

since  tan  ^  =  -— ,  it  is  here  .377,  which  corresponds  to  an  angle 

R 

of  20°  40^. 

Also,  since  E  =  C  V^  +  P,  we  can  readily  find  the  im- 
pressal  E.  M.  F.  required  to  produce  in  this  circuit  any  given 
current.     For  C  =  10  amperes,  E  =  1,069  volts,  and  so  on. 

watts 

We  have  seen  that  cos  4>  =  — so    that    in    the 

volt-amperes 

case  in  hand  where  cos  4>  =  .936  the  actual  energy  in  the  cir- 
cuit is  93.6  per  cent  of  that  indicated  by  the  readings  of  volt- 
nieter  and  ammeter. 

This  factor,  cos  ^,  connecting  the  apparent  and  the  real 
energ};,  is  knowTi  as  the  "power  factor"  of  the  circuit. 

M  I  =  R  tan  ^,  and  in  any  given  case  n  is  known,  L  can 
readily  be  obtained  from  a  measurement  of  lag  in  a  circuit  of 
known  resistance.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  if 
the  inductance  is  due  to  a  coil  haVing  an  iron  core,  the  value 
<^f  L  will  change  when  the  magnetization  of  the  iron  changes, 
so  that  results  obtained  with  a  certain  current  will  not  hold 
exactly  for  other  currents.  The  values  of  L  found  in  practice 
cover  a  very  wide  range,  from  a  few  thousandths  of  a  henry  in 
s  small  bit  of  apparatus  like  an  electric  bell,  to  some  himdreds 
^f  henr\^s  in  the  field  magnets  of  a  big  dynamo.  L  in  fact  is 
^^ariv  as  variable  as  R. 

^^  a  practical  example  in  inductance  effects  we  may  consider 
the  effect  of  alternating  current  in  a  long  straightaway  circuit. 
^*^uppose  for  example  we  have  a  circuit  50,000  ft.  long  composed 
of  Xo.  4  B.  &  S.  copper  wires.  The  wires  are  about  1  ft.  apart 
and  about  20  ft.  above  the  ground.  What  voltage  will  be 
r^uired  to  deliver  10  amperes  through  this  circuit  at  130 
<?ycles  per  second,  and  what  will  be  the  angle  of  lag?  The 
resistance  of  this  wire  is  0.25  ohms  per  1,000  ft.  L,  its  co- 
efficient of  induction,  is  .0003  henry  per  1,000  ft.  The  total 
resiiitaiice  of  the  circuit  is  then  25  ohms,  and  its  total  indue- 
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tance,  7,  =  6.28  X  130  x.03  =  24.5.     Plotting  as  before  these 

values,  in  Fig.  55  we  have  the  impedance  equal  to  V25'  +  24.5' 

=  35  ohnis.     Hence  E  must  be  350  volts  instead  of  the  250 

that  would  suffice  in  the  case  of  continuous  current.      Tan 

24.5 
<f>  =  — '—  =  .98.     The  corresponding  angle  is  44°  25'.     The 

ratio  of  impedance  to  resistance  in  this  case  is  1.4:1.  This 
ratio,  often  called  the  impedance  factor,  is  a  very  convenient 
way  of  treating  the  matter,  and  tables  giving  its  value  for 
common  cases  will  be  given  later.  In  case  of  apparatus  being 
connected  to  the  circuit,  the  computation  of  its  effect  is  easy. 


If  it  has  resistance  R^  and  inductance  P  then  the  total  impe- 
dance of  the  circuit  will  bo  V(/e  +  Riy+Ji~^  py  and  so 
on  for  any  number  of  resistances  and  inductances,  the  imi>e- 
dance  iiein^  always  e(iual  to  the  square  root  of  the  squared 
sum  of  the  resistances  j)his  the  squared  sum  of  the  inductances. 
Thus  an  inductance  added  anywhere  in  circuit  changes  the 
total  impedance  and  the  angle  of  lag. 

There  are  several  ways  of  looking  at  inductance,  according 
as  one  wishes  to  deal  more  particularly  with  inductive  E.  M.  F., 
the  ciianges  iii  c^lectro-magnetic  stress  which  produce  it,  or 
the  energy  ciianges  which  accompany  it.  The  first  point  of 
view  is  the  one  hen*  taken,  in  accordance  with  the  definition 
of  the  henry  just  given.  Hence  the  henry  may  be  called  unit 
hiductance,  in  wiiich  case  the  <iuantity  /  which  we  have  been 
considering  measures  the  inductive  E.  M.  F.,  and  since  it  is 
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the  product  of  the  inductance  for  unit  rate  of  current  change 
multiplied  by  2  «•  n,  it  is  sometimes  referred  to  as  inductance- 
speed,  now  conventionally  termed  reactance. 

In  alternating-current  working  inductance  may  easily  be- 
come quite  troublesome,  through  the  "inductive  drop"  in 
the  line  and  the  necessity  of  sometimes  delivering  a  current 
quite  out  of  proportion  to  the  energy.  Thus  in  alternating- 
current  lighting  plants  during  the  hours  of  daylight  when  the 
actual  load  is  small,  the  current  may  be  of  quite  imposing  size 
from  the  lag  produced  by  the  inductance  of  the  unloaded 
transformers  in  circuit.  The  sort  of  thing  which  happens  may 
readily  be  figured  out.  Suppose  we  are  dealing  with  a  trans- 
fonner  or  other  inductive  apparatus  having  a  resistance  of  5 
ohms  and  L  =  1  henry.     The  impedance  at  60  <^  will  then  be 

"^'"+^(6.28  X  60  X  1)2  =  V  25  +  376.8^  =  377.8  ohms,  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  the  inductance  alone,  and  under  an 
impressed  E.  M.  F.  of  1,000  volts  the  resulting  current  woidd 

377  8 

be  2.65  amperes.    But  tan  4>  =  ^-r^  =75.56.   Hence  <^  =  89°15' 

5 

ami  (OS  <^  =  .013.  Therefore  while  the  apparent  energy  is 
2.60X  1,0(K)  =  2,650  watts,  the  real  energy  is  only  2,650  x.013 
watts  =  34  -f  :  really  the  loss  due  to  heating  the  conductor. 
This  is  of  course  a  very  exaggerated  case,  as  it  takes  no  account 
''f  the  enert^y  that  would  be  required  to  reverse  the  magneti- 
zjition  in  whatever  iron  core  the  apparatus  might  have.  It 
^l'>es,  however,  .show  very  clearly  that  the  current  flowing 
^J^fK'nds  practically  on  the  inductance  and  very  little  on  the 
J'^kanee,  and  that  the  angle  of  lag  is  so  great  that  the  dis- 
erepaiicy  between  apparent  and  real  energy  may  also  be  very 
?reat.  In  practice  cos  ^  may  fall  as  low  as  0.1  on  single 
PJeoes  of  apparatus,  and  ranges  up  under  varying  conditions 
^♦f  load  to  .95  or  more. 

These  practical  considerations  naturally  raise  a  (question  as 
t'^  the  effect  of  imj^edances  in  parallel.  The  joint  impedance 
^^Mwo  impedances  in  series  must  first  be  discussed. 

The  resistance  of  two  resistances  in  parallel  is  of  course 
familiar.  If  J?  =  2  ohms  and  7^*  =  4  ohms,  then  their  joint 
resistance  is  the  reciprocal  of  the  sum  of  their  reciprocals, 
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thus, 


(R  +  R')  = 


1 


i  +  i 


=  l§ohms. 


We  have  seen,  however,  that  impedances  cannot  be  addc^ 
in  the  ordinary  manner.     If  we  take  two  impedances  made  up 
respectively  of  J?  =  4,  /  =  3,  and  R^  =  6,  /^  =  3,  we  must  pro- 
ceed as'  in  Fig.  56.     The  first  impedance  is  5,  the  second  6.70. 
The  true  impedance  of  the  two  in  series  is  given  by  the  dotted 
lines,  and  is  11.66,  not  11.70.    That  is,  the  impedances  must  be 
added  geometrically,  since  unless  4>  =  4>i  the  arithmetical  sum 
of  the  impedances  does  not  represent  the  facts  in  the  case. 


R  =  4 


Fio.  56. 


Siniilariy,  while  it  is  perfectly  true  that  the  joint  impedance 
of  two  impedances  in  parallel  is  equal  to  the  reciprocal  of  the 
sum  of  their  reciprocals,  the  summation  must  be  done  as  in 
Fig.  56  to  take  account  of  the  difference  of  phase  which  may 
exist  in  the  two  branches.  Taking  the  data  just  given,  the 
reciprocals  of  the  two  impedances  are  .20  and  .149  respectively. 
Drawing  these  on  any  convenient  scale  as  in  Fig.  57,  preser\'- 
ing  between  them  the  angle  due  to  the  difference  of  phase  as 
given  by  </>  and  </>i,  wo  find  the  geometrical  sum  of  the  recipro- 
cals to  be  .348,  of  which  the  reciprocal  is  2.87.  This  is  the 
joint  impedance  of  the  two  which  we  have  thus  geometrically 
added. 

This  same  process  can  be  extended  to  any  number  of  impe- 
dances in  parallel.  In  a  precisely  similar  way  any  number  of 
directed  quantities  may  be  laid  off  and  geometrically  added, 
the  final  sum  being  in  direction  and  magnitude  the  line  from 
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the  starting  point  to  the  finish.     It  is  important  to  note  that 
since  the  currents  in  such  cases  are  generally  not  in  phase 
ffith  each  other,  it  usually  happens  that  the  sum  of  the  currents 
in  the  branches  differs  from  the  current  in  the  main  circuit, 
as  they  are  ordinarily  measured.     It  is  in  fact  a  prominent 
characteristic  of  alternating  circuits  that  both  currents  and 
voltages  are  liable  to  vary  in  a  way  at  first  sight  very  erratic. 
Particularly  is  this  the  case  when  there  is  capacity  in  the  cir- 
cuit, a  condition  which  we  will  now  investigate. 

Hy  a  circuit  having  capacity^  we  mean  one  so  constituted 
that  E.  M.  F.  applied  to  it  stores  up  energy  in  the  form  of 
electrostatic  stress,  which  starts  this  energy  back  in  the  form 
of  current  when  the  constraining  E.  M.  F.  is  removed. 

Such  a  condition  exists  whenever  two  conductors  are 
separated  b/  an  insulating  medium,  or  dielectric,  as  in  the 
oniinar}^  condenser  of  Fig.  58.     Here  A  and  B  are  two  metal 


plates  separated  by  a  layer,  C,  of  some  insulating  material. 
If  now  these  plates  are  connected  to  the  terminals  of  a  dyna- 
nio  they  become  electrostatically  charged.  The  electrostatic 
stress  tends  to  draw  the  plates  together,  and  in  addition  sets 
"P  intense  strains  in  the  dielectric  C,  rendering  potential 
thereby  a  certain  amount  of  energy  which  flows  into  the 
apparatus  in  the  form  of  electric  current.  This  energy  is 
returned  as  current  if  the  original  electromotive  stress  is 
removed  and  A  and  B  are  connected  together.  The  medium 
l)ehaves  just  as  if  it  were  a  strained  spring,  and  when  it  returns 

• 

its  energy  to  the  circuit  it  does  so  spring-fashion  with  rapid 
^^cillations,  dying  out  the  more  slowly  the  less  resistance  they 
encounter. 

T^he  capacity  of  such  a  condenser  is  the  quantity  of  energy 
^hich  it  can  store  up  as  electrostatic  strains  in  C.  It  is  pro- 
F>nional  to  the  area  of  the  plates,  to  the  E.  M.  F.  produc- 
in^the  strains,  and  to  the  "dielectric  constant"  of  C,  that  is, 
the  coefficient  which  for  that  particular  substance  measures  its 
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power  to  take  up  electrostatic  strains.     Oddly  enough     ^tij 
capacity  decreases  as  C  grows  thicker,  indicating  that    *A< 
intensity  of  the  strain  is  the  thing  which  counts  rather  tbiafl 
the  volume  of  dielectric.     Without  knowing  the  exact  character 
of  electrostatic  strain,  it  is  difficult  to  get  a  clear  mechanic^/ 
idea  of  the  state  of  things  which  causes  the  energy  stored  to 
increase  as  the  thickness  of  C  diminishes.     A  similar  condition^ 
however,  holds  for  a  wire  held  tightly  at  one  end  and  twisted 
at  the  other;  the  shorter  the  wire,  the  more  energy  stored  for 
a  given  angle  of  twist. 

As  in  the  case  of  inductance,  for  practical  purposes  the  unit 
of  capacity  is  taken  in  terms  of  unit  pressure,  i.e.,  one  volt. 
Unit  capacity,  then,  in  terms  of  energy,  is  the  capacity  of  con- 
denser in  which  one  watt-second  can  be  stored  under  an  eleo- 


Fio.  58. 


troniotive  stress  of  one  volt.  This  capacity  is  one  farad,  and 
as  it  is  many  thousand  times  larger  than  anything  found  in 

practice,  of  it  (the  microfarad)  is  more  often  used. 

When  a  condenser  is  used  with  an  alternating  current,  the 
rate  at  which  energy  is  stored  and  delivered  evidently  increases 
with  the  frequency,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  for  a  given 
alternating  E.  M.  F.  the  greater  the  frequency  the  greater  the 
current  received  and  delivered  by  the  condenser. 

Numerically  the  current  in  a  condenser  of  capacity  k  farads, 
supplied  by  an  E.  M.  F.  of  e  volts  at  n  cycles  per  second,  is 

C  =  2  TT  n  €  k  J 

which  is  simply  the  current  due  to  e  volts  and  k  farads  mul- 
tiplied by  the  frequency  expressed  in  angular  measure.  Thus, 
if  we  have  a  2  microfarad  condenser  fed  by  an  alternating 
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E.  M.  F.  of  2,000  volts  and  130  cycles  per  second,  the  current 

iom^  is 

^     2,000  X  6.28  X  130  X  2 

In  such  an  alternating  circuit,  then,  there  will  be  a  substantial 

current  flo\iing  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  there  is  a  break  in  the 

conductor  at  the  condenser.     In  short,  the  circuit  acts  as  if  it 

.   ,  2,000 

had  a  resistance  of  =613  ohms,  which  is  the  impedance  of 

3.26 

the  circuit.     More  exactly  the  impedance  is •     It  should 

2frn  k 

be  notal  here  that  some  writers  refer  to  this  fundamental 
condenser  function  (2  «•  n)  A;  as  capacity-speed.  Capacity-im- 
pedance really  is  a  negative  reactancCy  often  termed  condensance. 

To  see  the  relation  which  this  capacity-impedance  bears  to 
other  impedances  in  the  circuit,  it  is  necessary  to  look  into 
the  properties  of  the  E.  M.  F.  of  the  condenser.  As  energy  is 
stored  in  the  condenser  the  opposing  stresses  in  it  increase 
^til  the  applied  E.  M.  F.  can  no  longer  force  current  into  it 
and  the  condenser  is  fully  charged.  At  the  moment,  then, 
when  current  ceases  to  flow,  the  E.  M.  F.  of  the  condenser 
tending  to  discharge  it  is  at  a  maximum.  Hence,  since  the 
one  has  a  maximum  as  the  other  is  zero,  the  E.  M.  F.  of  the 
W'ndenser  and  the  charging  current  are  90°  apart  in  phase. 

But  the  inductive  E.  M.  F.  is  also  90°  from  the  current,  and, 
^  we  have  seen,  lagging.  It  has  its  maximum  when  the 
<^urrent  is  varying  most  rapidly:  and  when  the  strength  of  cur- 
"^nt  in  a  given  direction  is  increasing,  the  inductive  E.  M.  F. 
in  the  same  direction  is  diminishing,  as  shown  in  Fig.  53.  As 
•^^ards  capacity,  however,  the  moment  of  maximum  condenser 
^-  M.  F.  in  a  given  direction  is  that  at  which  the  current 
thereby  becomes  zero,  so  that  as  the  current  changes  sign  it 
has  behind  it  the  thrust  of  the  full  E.  M.  F.  of  the  discharging 
condenser,  while  at  the  same  moment,  as  we  have  just  seen, 
the  opposing  inductive  E.  M.  F.  is  at  its  maximum.  Hence  the 
^^-  M.  F.  of  the  condenser  has  a  maximum  in  one  direction 
^'hen  the  inductive  E.  M.  F.  has  its  maximum  in  the  other 
Jifection.     The  two  are  thus  180°  apart  in  phase,  and  each 
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being  90°  from  the  current,  the  condenser  E.  M.  F.  must  be 
regarded  as  90*^  ahead  of  the  current,  just  as  the  inductive 
E.  M.  F.  is  90°  behind  it. 

The  condition  of  affairs  is  shown  in  Fig.  59.  Here  o  a  is 
the  line  of  zero  current  and  1*].  M.  F.  All  (fuantities  above 
this  line  may  be  regarded  as  4  ,  and  all  below  it  as  —  ;  6  is  a  + 

6 


Fkj.  50. 


wave  of  current  to  which  appertains  c  c  the  curve  of  inductive 
K.  M.  F.  lajrging  90°  behind  the  current,  and  d  d  the  condenser 
1^].  M.  F.,  loading  the  current  90°. 

It  is  evident  that  these  two  E.  M.  F.'s  always  are  opposing 
each  other  —  wh(»n  one  is  retarding  the  current  the  other  is 
accelerating  it,  and  vice  versa. 

The  contlenser  E.  M.  F.  has  no  effect  on    the  total  energy 

iC 


'--^.^EPPEOTIVE  E.M.F. 
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I 

I 
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Fig.  CO. 


of  the  circuit  for  the  same  reason  that  held  good  in  respect 
to  Fig.  53;  it  is  obviously  akin  to  a  spring,  alternately  receiv- 
ing and  giving  uj)  energy,  but  absorbing  next  to  none. 

Capacitv  niav  be  considered  as  negative  inductance  in  manv 
of  its  i)roperties.     If,  as  in  Fig.  59,  it  is  in  amount  exactly 
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equivalent  to  the  inductance,  the  total  effect  on  the  circuit  is 
as  if  neither  capacity  nor  inductance  were  in  the  circuit.  In 
such  case  it  is  as  if  C  B,  Fig.  51,  should  be  reduced  to  zero. 
The  impressed  E.  M.  F.  then  becomes  equal  to  the  effective 
E.  M.  F.,  the  angle  of  lag  vanishes  and  the  circuit  behaves  as 
if  it  contained  resistance  only.  If  the  condenser  E.  M.  F.  is 
not  quite  large  enough  to  annul  the  inductance  it  simply 
reduces  it. 

Fig.  60  illustrates  the  effect  of  varying  amounts  of  capa- 
city. In  the  main  triangle  A  B  C,  the  sides  have  the  same 
signification  as  in  Fig.  51.       Since  the  capacity  E.  M.  F.  is 


180° from,  i.e.,  directly  opposite  to,  the  inductive  E.  M.  F.,  the 

effect  of  adding  the  capacity  E.  M.  F.  C  Z),  is  to  reduce  the 

effective  inductiince  to  B  D  and  give  as  an  impressed  E.  M.  F. 

'^  ^  and  an  angle  of  lag  ft>^.     Now  increasing  C  D  to  equal  C  B, 

^"e  inductance  is  annulled,  <^  becomes  zero,  and  the  impressed 

^<1  effective  E.  M.  F.'s  are  the  same.     Then  increase  C  D  still 

further  so  that  it  becomes  C  E.     Now  the  inductance  C  B 

"otonly  Ls  neutralized  but  is  replaced  by  a  negative  inductance 

°  ^-   The  angle  of  lag  now  becomes  an  angle  of  lead,  <^^,,  the 

'^^'•essary  impressed  E.  M.  F.  rises  to  A  E,  and  the  circuit 

■shaves  as  regards  the  relations  between  current,  E.  M.  F.,  and 

^Jiergy,  just  as  it  did  when  affected  by  inductance.     There  is 

^kesame  discrepancy  between  real   and  apparent  energy,  the 

^'ne  necessity  for  more  current  to  represent  the  same  energy. 

^lit  adding  inductance  now  decreases  the  angle  of  lead.     From 

^  practical  standix)int  capacity  by  itself  is  ol)jectionable,  but 

Opacity  in  a  hne  containing  inductance  is  sometimes  a  very 

Material  advantage. 
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The  nature  and  reality  of  this  curious  phenomenon  oi 
"leading"  current  in  an  alternating  circuit  may  be  appre- 
ciated by  an  examination  of  Fig.  61.  This  shows  the  actual 
curves  of  current  and  E.  M.  F.  taken  from  a  dynamo  working 
on  a  condenser  in  parallel  with  inductance.  The  maximum  of 
the  current  wave  is  very  obviously  in  advance  of  the  maximum 
of  the  E.  M.  F.  wave,  though  by  a  rather  small  amoimt  (ac- 
tually about  6°).  The  capacity  in  this  case  was  between  2  and 
3  microfarads. 

Treating  capacity  as  a  negative  inductance  enables  us  to 
compute  its  effects  quite  easily.  We  have  already  seen  how 
to  reckon  the  impedance  of  a  condenser;  iising  the  word  im- 
pedance here  in  its  proper  sense  of  apparent  resistance  by 
whatever  caused.  This  quantity  we  can  add  geometrically  to 
the  ohmic  resistance  of  a  circuit  and  obtain  the  net  impedance 
just  as  in  Fig.  54.  We  must  bear  in  mind,  however,  that  the 
capacity  E.  M.  F.  is  180°  from  the  inductance  E.  M.  F.,  though 
each  is  at  right  angles  to  the  effective  E.  M.  F.  which  is  con- 
cerned with  the  ohmic  resistance. 

Instead,    then,    of     computing     the     total     impedance     as 

Vr^  -f-  /',  it  becomes  V/  ^  +  Ly-   "j.)  j  ^hc  second  term  under 

the  radical  being  the  stjiiare  of  the  apparent  resistance  due  to 
the  capacity,  just  as  P  expressed  the  square  of  the  apparent 
resistance  due  to  inductance. 

Suppose,  for  example,  we  have  a  resistance  of  100  ohms  in 
series  with  a  condenser  of  4  microfarads  capacity.  The 
impressed  E.  M.  F.  is  2,()()()  volts  at  130  cycles  per  second. 
What  is  the  total  impedance,  the  resulting  current,  and  the 
angle  <A,  in  this  case  an  angle  of  lead?     Here 

6.2S  X  130  X  4        __^ 

2  TT  n  A:  -  =  .003266 

1,()()(),0()() 

=  306. 

2  TT  11  k 

Laying  off  the  resistance  A  B  in  Fig.  62  as  in  Fig.  54,  and 

drawing to  the  same  scale  at  right  angles  (downward  to 

2  v  n  k 
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emphasize  its  opposition  to  the  inductance  of  Fig.  54),  we 
have  for  the  length  of  the  diagonal  A  C,  which  represents  the 
total  impedance,  VlCKP  +  306^  =  322  ohms.  The  current 
flo\\Tiig  is  then,  6.21  amperes.    The  angle  ^  is  determined  as 

before  by  tan  <^  ="17:=  ^-^^^  whence  4^  =  72^,  cos  <^  =  .309, 

so  that  we  are  dealing  with  a  "power  factor"  like  that  pro- 
duced by  a  heavy  inductance,  although  the  current  leads  the 
E.  M.  F.  instead  of  lagging  behind  it.  If  we  consider  an 
inductance  in  series  with  this  circuit,  we  should  have  to  reckon 


r-ioo 


Fio.  62. 


u  upward  in  Fig.  62,  thereby  subtracting  it  from  the  former 
l^ijrth  n  c. 

'"^^ippose  for  example  for  the  given  inductance  L  =  .3  henry. 
Then  /  =  2  ttm  L  =  245.  If  in  Fig.  62  we  draw  245  on  the 
^f'ale  already  taken,  upward  from  C,  we  shall  reach  the  point 
^-  B  I)  therefore  is  61,  and  A  Z),  the  resulting  impedance, 
is   M(^(p  _^  ^j2  ^  iiY  ohms.       The  new    current  is    there- 

f'To:^^  =  17  09,  and  as  tan  <Ai  =  .61,  <Ai  =  31°.5,  being  still 
11/ 

^  angle  of  lead. 

It  ijj'easy  to  see  that  for  a  certain  value  of  /,  the  capacity 

^'ffc'ct  and  inductance  effect  would  exactly  balance  each  other. 
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This  value  is  obviously  2  irn  L  = »    since  then  in  Fig. 

62,  B  C  —  C  D  =  Oy  and  the  impedance  and  resistance  are 
the  same  thing,  while  ^  becomes  zero. 

In  actual  circuits  the  capacity  is  seldom  in  series  with  the 
inductance.  It  is  usually  made  up  of  the  aggregated  capacity 
of  the  line  wires  with  air  as  the  dielectric,  the  capacity  of 
any  underground  cables  that  may  be  in  circuit,  and  finally 
the  capacity  of  the  apparatus,  transformers,  motcjrs,  and  the 
like,  that  may  be  in  circuit.  Generally  the  major  part  of  the 
total  inductance  is  in  the  apparatus  rather  than  the  line,  and 
hence  in  parallel  with  the  capacity.  In  many  cases  nearly 
all  the  inductance  and  capacity  is  due  to  the  apparatus,  and 
the  two  may  be  regarded  as  in  parallel  substantially  at  the 
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ends  of  the  line.  The  inductance  of  generators  and  trans- 
formers may  amount  to  several  hcnrj's,  while  their  capacity  is 
by  no  means  small,  though  very  variable,  like  the  inductance. 
For  example,  the  capacity  of  a  large  high- voltage  generator  or 
transformer  may  often  amount  to  several  tenths  of  a  micro- 
farad. Armored  or  sheathed  cable  has  a  capacity  of  from  a 
(juarter  to  a  half  or  more,  microfarad  per  mile.  Altogether 
one  may  expect  to  find  a  capacity  of  several  microfarads 
frequently,  and  large  fractions  of  a  microfarad  very  often. 

Suppose  now  wc  have  in  parallel  a  capacity  A ,  Fig.  63,  of  2 
microfarads,  and  an  inductance  of  .5  henr}''s,  the  resistance  con- 
nected with  each  being  insignificant.  Assuming  as  before  2,000 
volts  and  130  cycles,  what  is  the  total  impedance  of  the  com- 
bination, and  the  resulting  current?  We  have  already  seen 
how  impedances  in  parallel  are  to  be  treated.     In  the  case  in 

hand  the  impedance  of  A  is  — — — — ^^^  ^^^  =613  ohms, 

*  6.2S  X  130  X  .000,002 

and  that  of  B  is  6.28  X  130  x  .5  =  408  ohms.     Now  remem- 
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bering  that  in  adding  impedances  their  geometrical  sum  is  to 
be  taken,  and  that  joint  impeilance  is  the  reciprocal  of  the 
geometrical  sum  of  the  reciprocals  of  its  components,  we  can 
proceed  as  follows  :  The  reciprocal  of  613  is  .00163.  This  we 
^ill  lav  off  t(»  any  convenient  scale  just  as  in  Fig.  57.  As  it  is 
capacity-im|)edance,  we  will  draw  it  downward  for  the  sake  of 
imifonnity,  making  A  B,  Fig.  64.  Now  take  the  inductance. 
The  reciprocal  of  408  is  .00245.  As  the  inductance  and  capa- 
city E.  M.  F.'s  are  here  as  before  at  an  angle  of  180®,  we  must 
<lraw  this  upward  from  B,  giving  us  the  distance  B  C  The 
geometrical  sum  is  then  A  C  =  .00082,  of  which  the  recip- 


1 


8 


t 


to 


B 
Fuj.  M. 


^^al  gives  the  resultant  impedance  as   1,219  ohms.     Ilencc 

the  not  current  in  the  line  under  2,000  volts  is  ^^  ^        =  1.0 

^'•iperp.  But  undcT  the  same  pressure  the  current  in  A  would 
ol)vi()u.»;ly  ])e  3.26  amperes  and  that  in  the  inductance  B  would 
^^  4.0()  aiiif)eres.  We  have  then  the  curious  ])henomenon  of 
^  total  current  in  the  line  smaller  than  that  through  cither  of 
the  two  impedances  in  circuit.  It  is  as  if  A  and  B  formed  a 
'"<"il  circuit  bv  themselves  in  which  the  condenser  4  served 
^^  a  s|jocios  of  generator.  It  is  cjuite  evident  that  the  total 
enorjjA'  of  the  system,  however,  is  that  due  to  the  current  in 
tholine,  so  that  the  phases  in  .1  and  B  an-  greatly  displaced. 
If  the  resistances  in  the  circuit  were  quite  negligible,  the  net 
^"n^nt  in  the  line  would  be  indefinitely  small  when  A  =  B, 
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that  is,  when  L  =  -  •    Of  course,  however,  the  true  impedanjces 

k 

of  both  A  and  B  are  modified  by  the  resistances,  however  small, 

so  that  in  Fig.  64  the  impedances  will  always  be  at  a  small  angle 

with  the  E.  M.  F.'s  instead  of  being  coincident.     Hence  the  net 

current  can  never  become  zero,  though  when  the  impedances 

of  A  and  B  are  large  compared  with  the  resistances,  the  line 

current  will  be  very  small  when  L  =  -  • 

This  case  is  in  sharp  contrast  to  that  in  which  condenser 
and  inductance  are  in  series  with  each  other.     For  then  the 

line  current  is  increased  as  L  approaches  -  instead  of  becom- 

ing  smaller  relatively  to  the  branch  currents,  although  in  each 
case  the  same  relation  between  capacity  and  inductance  gives 
the  maximum  "power  factor"  on  the  circuit,  since  whatever 
the  current,  under  this  condition  it  depends  most  nearly  on  the 
resistance  alone.  When  the  resistance  is  quite  perceptible  in 
comparison  with  the  impedances  of  A  and  B,  we  should  form  a 
resultant  impedance  with  each,  and  then  combine  the  two 
somewhat  as  in  Fig.  56. 

If  then  we  have  an  inductive  load  of  any  kind  in  circuit,  a 
condenser  in  parallel  therewith  will  reduce  the  current  on  the 
line  and  thereby  increase  the  "power  factor"  of  the  S3rstera. 
It  does  this,  too,  without  any  material  loss  of  energy  and  with- 
out necessarily  increasing  the  amount  of  current  flowing  through 
the  inductance  under  a  given  E.  M.  F.  on  the  line.  Were 
condenser  and  inductance  in  series,  the  power  factor  could 
likewise  be  improved  up  to  a  certain  point,  but  trouble  would 
be  encountered  in  that  the  condenser  would  necessarily  have 
to  be  large  enough  to  let  pass  enough  current  to  supply  the 
energy  required  in  the  inductance  at  full  load. 

In  all  practical  cases  the  relations  between  resistance, 
capacity,  and  inductance,  which  have  just  been  set  forth,  are 
somewhat  modified  b}'  the  existence  of  losses  of  energy  in  the 
circuit  quite  apart  from  these  due  merely  to  overcoming  of 
resistance.  Energy  is  required  to  reverse  the  magnetization 
pf  the  iron  cores  of  inductance  coils,  and  to  reverse  the  electric 
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strains  in  the  dielectric  of  condensers.  It  therefore  happens 
that  Tuith  a  condenser  in  circuit  its  apparent  current  is  not 
exactly  90°  ahead  of  its  impressed  E.  M.  F.,  as  shown  in  Fig. 
59,  but  a  trifle  less,  so  that  the  current  has  a  small  component 
m  phase  with  its  E.  M.  F.,  thus  supplying  the  energy  in  ques- 
tion. The  deviation  from  90°  is  generally  but  a  small  fraction 
of  a  degree.  The  same  sort  of  thing  happens  when  an  induc- 
tance having  an  iron  core  is  in  circuit.  However  small  the 
resistance,  the  lag  still  misses  90°  by  enough  to  take  account 
of  the  energy  required  for  magnetic  losses.  The  variation 
from  90°  in  this  case  may  amount  to  30°  or  more.     Hence 
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Fio.  66. 


the  failure  to  take  account  of  these  energy  losses  in  the  exam- 
ple given  on  page  141. 

The  result  is  that  in  adding  inductance  and  capacity  effects, 
one  sometimes  seems  not  to  get  so  simple  results  as  in  Fig.  64, 
but  something  more  like  Fig.  65.     Here  it  is  clear  that  no  com- 
bination of  capacity  and  inductance  can  leave  the  circuit  free 
from  everything  except  resistance,  for  both  the  inductance  and 
i^^  capacity  demand  energy  in   the  circuit  beyond  that  ex- 
pended in    the  resistance.     Evidently,    however,    <^    may  be 
reduced  to  zero  if  the  relation  between  capacity  and  induc- 
tance is  just  right.     Thus  while  the  lag  may  be  reduced  to 
zero,  no  combination  can  dodge  the  energy  losses.     Whenever 
aJJ  the  energy  losses  are  taken  into  account,  the  true  induc- 
tance and   capacity  E.  M.  F.'s  will  be  found  180°  apart  and 
90°  from  the  energy,  exactly  where  they  belong. 
Closely  connected  with  this  subject  is  the  matter  of  rcso- 
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nance,  which  will  be  taken  up  in  connection  with  the  discus- 
sion of  the  line.  Briefly  the  phenomenon  is  this:  We  have 
seen  that  the  K.  M.  F.  of  a  condenser  is  a  maximum  when  the 
current  is  zero,  so  that  as  the  current  changes  sign  the  thrust 
of  the  condenser  E.  M.  F.  is  behind  it.  Now  if  the  condenser 
E.  M.  F.  synchronizes  with  this  current,  the  impresseil  E.  M.  F. 
is  added  to  it,  imposes  an  added  stress  on  the  condenser  dur- 
hig  the  next  alternation,  catches  therefrom  an  additional  kick 
as  it  passes  through  zero  again,  and  so  on.  Thus  the  net 
effective  E.  M.  F.  is  raised  by  the  action  of  the  condenser, 
and  would  increase  enormously  but  for  its  being  frittered 
away  in   overcoming  resistance   and  supplying  such  energy 


Fio.  66. 

losses  as  wo  have  just  been  considering.  By  avoiding  these 
losses  as  far  as  possible,  one  can  actually  raise  the  voltage  on 
an  alternating  circuit  to  twenty-five  or  thirty  times  its  nominal 
amount  by  employing  a  condenser  of  the  proper  capacity. 
Even  when  the  impressed  E.  M.  F.  and  the  current  are  not 
quite  in  phase,  one  has  always  a  component  of  the  condenser 
E.  M.  F.  tending  to  act  in  a  similar  manner.  Whether  it 
actually  produces  a  sensi])le  rise  of  voltage  depends  on  its  rela- 
tions to  the  frcfiuency  and  resistance  with  which  it  has  to  deal. 
In  fact,  it  is  the  addition  of  this  same  condenser  E.  M.  F.  to 
the  circuit  that  ena])les  one  to  neutralize  inductive  E.  M.  F. 
Whether  or  not  the  neutralization  of  inductance  by  capacity 
produces  a  real  resonant  rise  of  voltage  depends  on  the  fre- 
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quency  and  whether  the  energy  losses  are  small  or  large.  If 
t/iey  are  small  enough  to  let  the  sum  of  the  impressed  and  the 
condenser  E.  M.  F.  accumulate  during  several  alternations 
there  will  he  a  noticeable  increase  of  voltage,  otherwise  not. 

The  dynamics  of  resonance  may  perhaps  be  best  imderstood 
by  a  ver>'  pretty  mechanical  analogue  due  to  Dr.  Pupin.  The 
apparatus  on  which  it  is  based  is  shown  in  Fig.  66.  It  is  a 
torsional  pendulum  composed  of  a  hoa^y  bar  A  suspended  by 
a  iiij^  elastic  wire  B,  from  a  light  circular  bearing  plate  C. 
This  plate  rests  in  a  recess  a,  with  a  frictional  resistance  which 
can  be  regulated  by  the  screw  shown  in  the  cut.  Such  an 
apparatus  actjs  much  like  an  electric  circuit,  having  induc- 
tance, capacity,  and  ohmic  resistance.  The  moment  of  inertia 
of  the  bar  A  corresponds  to  self-induction,  the  elasticity  of 
B  to  condenser  capacity  as  we  have  just  noted  in  connection 
with  Fig.  5S,  and  the  friction  of  C  to  the  resistance.  More- 
over, if  /  is  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  bar  A,  and  B  the 
reciprocal  of  the  elastic  capacity  of  the  wire,  then  within  cer- 
tain vahies  of  the  frictional  resistance  the  oscillation  period  of 
the  pendulum  thus  formed  is,  in  seconds, 

This  corresponds  most  beautifully  to  the  time  constant  of  an 
plectric  circuit,  which  is,  if  the  energy  losses  are  within  cer- 
tain limits, 

1,000 

therein  L  is  in  henrys,  C  the  capacity  in  microfarads,  and 
^he  denominator  comes  from  the  units  being  thus  chosen. 

*\ow.  if  this  pendulum  be  given  a  twist  it  will  oscillate  at 
<^onstant  frequency  until  the  friction  gradually  brings  it  to 
^t  with  oscillations  of  steadily  decreasing  amplitude.  If, 
however,  at  the  end  of  each  complete  swing  it  should  receive  a 
^"?ht  push,  its  oscillations  would  continue  and  would  increase 

• 

^  amplitude  up  to  a  limit  set  by  the  frictional  resistance. 
The  condition  for  such  permanent  increase  of  amplitude  is 
that  the  frequency  of  the  pushes  must  coincide  with  the  period 
of  the   pendulum.     In    the    electrical    case,    resonance    thus 
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occurs  when  the  frc(iiiency  and  the  time  constant  of  the  cr 
cuit  are  equal.  Further,  inaintahiinfi;  our  auxiliary  pashes  i 
their  ori^nal  frequency,  suppose  /  to  he  decreased  by  takic 
weight  off  .1  pn)pressively.  As  the  time  constant  of  tl 
pendulum  thus  diminished  a  ix)int  W(mld  ho  found,  and  thj 
very  soon,  at  which  resonance  would  cease,  and  the  san 
result  would  follow  increase  of  /,  so  that  when  the  circu 
l^epius  to  get  out  of  tune  the  resonance  soon  becomes  ratb 
trivial.  If,  however,  the  pushes  were  supplemented  by  othe 
of  3,  5,  7,  etc.,  times  the  fretjuency,  corresponding  to  tl 
harmonics  found  in  an  ordinary  altoniating  circuit,  new  poin 
of  resonance  would  appear  when  the  period  of  -^1  assume 
corresixmdinK  values. 

As  to  the  mafi^iitude  of  the  resonant  effect,  in  the  torsion 
pendulum  case  the  amplitude  evidently  increases  with  tl 
strength  of  the  ])ushes,  their  absolute  frequency,  which  me; 
sures  the  energy  supplied,  and  the  moment  of  inertia  of  - 
which  stores  this  energy.  It  decreas(»s  in  virtue  of  the  fri 
tional  resistance.  Corresponding  reasoning  holds  in  the  ele 
trical  case,  and  to  a  first  approximation  the  E.  M.  F.  in 
completely  r(\s()nant  circuit  is 

F'  =  --  F 

in  wliicli  E  is  the  imj)ress(»d  10.  M.  F.  concerned,  L  the  indu 
tance  in  lu^nrys.  R  the  resistance  in  ohms,  and  n  the  frequenc 
In  case  (jf  n^sonance  with  harmonics,  n  and  E  refer  to  tl 
freciuencv  :ni(l  magnitude  of  the  harnumic  implicated,  and  \ 
becomes  :i  resonant  com])onent  of  the  F.  M.  F.  wave.  Tli 
subject   will  be*  discussed  more  at  length  in  Chapter  XIII. 

We  have  now  glanced  at  the  most  striking  characteristi 
of  alternating  currents  —  those  concenied  with  the  phenomei 
of  inductance  and  caj)acity. 

It  remains  to  note  very  briefly  some  other  physical  propc 
ties  that  are  of  j)ractical  im])ortance. 

The  most  important  single  pro])erty  of  alt<*niating  curre 
is  the  ease  with  which  it  can  be  changed  inductively  from  oi 
voltage  to  another.  If  a  circuit  carrying  such  a  current  is  p 
in  inductive  relation  with  another  circuit  as  in  Fig.  4,  Chapt 
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I,  the  electro-magnetic  stresses  set  up  by  the  first  circuit  can  be 
utilized  to  produce  alternating  current  of  any  desired  voltage 
in  the  second  circuit.  The  details  of  the  operation  will  be 
taken  up  later;  suffice  it  to  say  here  that  it  is  essentially  the 
transformation  of  the  electro-magnetic  energy  due  to  one 
circuit  into  electrical  energy  in  another  circuit. 

Alternating  currents  can  be  regulated  in  amoimt  by  putting 
inductance  in  the  circuit  without  losing  more  than  a  very 
trifling  amoimt  of  energy.  This  very  property,  however,  is 
troublesome  when  an  alternating  current  is  used  for  magnetiz- 
ing purposes.  It  is  very  difficult  to  get  a  large  current  to  flow 
around  a  magnet  core  because  of  the  high  inductance,  and  even 
then  the  magnetic  and  other  losses  in  the  core  are  serious  unless 
great  care  is  taken.  These  difficulties  have  stood  in  the  way 
of  getting  a  good  alternating  motor  until  within  the  past  few 
years,  and  even  now  such  motors  have  to  be  designed  and  con- 
structed with  the  greatest  care  to  avoid  trouble  from  induc- 
tance and  iron  losses.  For  some  classes  of  work,  such  as  teleg- 
raphy and  electrolytic  operations,  the  alternating  current  is 
ill  suited  save  under  special  conditions  and  with  special  appar- 
atus. For  the  general  purposas  of  electrical  power  transniis- 
n  it  is  singularly  well  fitted,  from  the  great  ease  with  which 
transformations  of  voltage  can  be  made,  certain  very  valuable 
properties  of  the  modem  alternating  motor,  and  the  great 
simplicity  and  efficiency  with  which  regulation  can  be  effected. 
The  only  inconvenience  attending  transmission  by  alter- 
nat'mg  current  is  that  incurred  when  direct  current  must  for 
"ne  reason,  or  another,  be  supplied.  This  is  in  a  fair  way  to 
^  greatly  reduced  by  both  increasing  use  of  alternating  cur- 
^^t  in  distribution,  and  by  improvement  in  apparatus  for 
<jl>taining  direct  current  from  an  alternating  source. 


CHAPTER  V. 

POWER    TRANSMISSION    UY   ALTERNATING    CURRENTS. 

Broadly  considered,  we  may  say  that  all  systems  of  trans- 
mitting power  by  alternating  currents  are  closely  akin  in 
principles  and  characteristics.  The  growth  of  the  art,  how- 
ever, has  proceeded  along  several  lines,  and  certain  conven- 
tional distinctions  have  come  to  be  observed  in  considering 
the  methods  employed  for  rendering  the  alternating  current 
applicable  to  the  working  conditions  of  power  transmission. 

Alternating  systems  are  usually  classified  as  either  mono- 
pliase  or  polyphase.  By  the  former  term  is  generally  imder- 
stood  a  system  generating,  transmitting,  and  utilizing  a  simple 
alternating  current  such  as  shown  in  diagram  in  Fig.  44.  By 
the  latter  is  meant  a  system  generating,  transmitting,  and 
utilizing  two  or  more  such  currents  dififering  in  phase  and 
combined  in  various  ways.  As  regards  the  systems,  this  dis- 
tinction is  sufficiently  sharp,  but  as  regards  individual  parts  of 
such  systems  the  line  of  demarcation  is  sometimes  hazy,  since 
a  monophase  current  may  be  the  source  of  derived  polyphase 
currents,  and  on  the  other  hand  polyphase  currents  may  be  so 
combined  as  to  give  a  monophase  resultant.  Mixed  systems 
involving  unsymmetrical  phase  relations  may  properly  be 
called  heterophase. 

As  regards  apparatus,  any  device  that  performs  all  its  fimc- 
tions  in  a  normal  manner  when  deriving  all  its  energy  from  a 
simple  alternating  current  should  be  classified  as  monophase. 
If  its  functions  re^juire  the  cooperation  of  energy  received 
from  two  or  more  alternating  currents  dififering  in  phase, 
the  apparatus  is  essentially  polyphase. 

For  certain  purposes  the  one  system  is  best  adapted,  for 
certain  other  purposes  the  other  is  most  advantageous,  but 
the  underlying  principles  are  the  same,  and  the  apparatus  has 
much  the  same  general  proj)erties. 

Tlie  material  of  alteniating  transmission  work  may  be  classi- 
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fied  as  follows,  the  transmission  line  itself  being  reserved  for 
discussion  m  a  separate  chapter  hi  connection  with  other  line 
work: 

I.  Generators.  III.   Synchronous  Motors. 

II.  Transformers.  IV.    Induction  Motors. 

In  addition  to  these,  there  have  been  recently  introduced 
alternating  series-wound  motors  with  commutators  which  will 
be  discussed  in  their  proper  place. 

After  a  tolerably  careful  examination  of  the  practical  prop- 
erties of  this  apparatus  in  its  various  forms,we  shall  be  able 
to  appreciate  its  application  to  the  electrical  transmission  of 
power  under  various  circumstances.  Subsidiary  apparatus  of 
all  kinds  will  be  referred  to  elsewhere,  and  the  divers  systems 
that  have  been  exploited  can  best  be  considered  after  we 
have  looked  into  the  characteristics  of  their  component 
parts. 

Alternating  power  transmission  is  now  going  through  the 
stage  of  development  that  is  inseparable  from  the  rise  of  a 
comparatively  new  art  —  the  planting  time  of  *' systems,"  if 
one  may  be  allowed  the  simile.  It  is  sufficiently  certain 
already  that  the  same  sort  of  plant  will  not  do  equally  well 
under  all  circumstances. 

The  principles  of  the  alternating  current  dynamo  have 
already  been  explained,  but  the  constructional  features  of  such 
machines  are  sufficiently  distinct  from  those  of  continuous 

current  dynamos    to    w^arrant    examination    in    considerable 

detail. 

The  modifications  peculiar  to  alternators  are  in  general  due 
ti)  two  causes ;  first,  the  general  use  of  a  fairly  high  frequency, 
and,  second,  the  necessities  of  rather  high  voltage. 

We  have  already  seen  that,  while  an  ordinary  continuous 
current  dynamo  fitted  w4th  collecting  rings  will  give  alternat- 
ing current,  the  frequency  is  rather  low.     To  secure  a  higher 
frequency  it  becomes  necessary  to  increase  the  number  of  poles, 
the  speed,  or  both.     Increasing  the  number  of  the  poles  is 
the  usual  method  employed,  since  continuous  ciurent  dynamos 
are  generally  for  the  sake  of  keeping  up  the  output  operated  at 
speeds  as  high  as  the  conditions  of  economical  use  render 
desirable.    So  we  usually  find  that  for  equal  outputs  alternators 
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have  many  more  poles, 
speed,  and  frequency  is, 


The  general  relation  between  poles, 


p  N 

n  = 

2  60 


where  p  is  the  number  of  poles,  N  the  revolutions  per  min- 
ute, and  n  the  complete  cycles  per  second. 

For  example,  belt-driven  continuous  current  dynamos  of  100 
to  500  kilowatts  usually  run  at  speeds  from  600  down  to  300, 
and  have  four  or  six  poles,  thus  giving  15  to  20  cycles  per  sec- 


Fkj.  67. 


ond,  while  modern  alternators  of  similar  size  and  speed  have 
from  12  to  24  poles,  thus  adapting  them  for  a  frequency  of 
80^  to  60^.  Machines  for  the  older  frequencies  of  120'^  to 
140^  were  usually  even  more  liberally  provided  with  poles 
unless  driven  at  speeds  considerably  above  those  mentioned. 
The  general  appearance  and  design  of  a  typical  belted  alter- 
nator is  shown  in  outline  in  Fig.  67.  This  is  a  150  KW  gener- 
ator running  at  600  revolutions  per  minute,  and  shows  admir- 
ably the  general  characteristics  of  rather  numerous  poles,  low 
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base,  and  massive  bearings  that  nowadays  belong  in  common 
to  machines  by  neariy  all  makers.  Such  alternators  usually 
have  very  powerful  field  magnets,  and  the  projecting  pole- 
pieces  are  usually  built  up  of  iron  plates  like  the  armature,  for 
the  same  purpose  of  preventing  eddy  currents  in  the  iron.  The 
ring  of  field  magnets  is  split  on  the  level  of  the  centre  of  the 
shaft,  for  convenience  in  removing  the  armature.    The  weight 
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of  belt-driven  generators  of  the  output  named  is  usually  six 
or  seven  tons. 

This  same  general  type  is  commonly  adhered  to  whatever 
the  nature  or  voltage  of  the  armature  winding,  save  in  the 
case  of  special  machines. 

The  winding  of  a  modem  alternator  is  nearly  always  widely 
different  from  continuous-current  windings.  In  altcniators  the 
voltage  is  generally  from  1,000  volts  up,  seldom  below  500  volts, 
and  to  obtain  this  the  windings  corresponding  to  the  numerous 
poles  are  almost  imiversally  connected  in  series  instead  of  in 
parallel. 

This  neces.sitates  connecting   the  numerous  armature  coils 
in  a  very  characteristic  way.     For  when  a  given  armature 
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coil  13  approaching  one  of  the  north  poles  of  the  field  magnet 
and  is  generating  current  in  a  given  direction,  the  next  arma- 
ture coil  is  necessarily  approaching  the  neighboring  south  pole, 
and  if  wound  in  the  same  direction  as  the  firet  coU  would 
generate  a  current  flowing  in  the  opposite  direction.  Hence 
if  all  the  armature  coils  are  to  be  in  series,  they  must  be 
wound  alternately  in  opposite  directions,  as  shown  in  Fig,  68. 
This  arrangement  throws  in  series  the  E.  M.  F.'s  generated 
by  all  the  armature  coils.  Sometimes  for  convenience  the 
halves  of  the  armature  are  connected  in  parallel,  thus  gi\'ing 
half  the  voltage  and  twice  the  current  by  a  simple  change  in 
connections.     Fig.  69  shows  ia  diagram  such  a  winding  for  a 


16-pole  field,  and  its  relation  to  the  collecting  rings.  Note 
that  each  half  of  the  winding  preserves  the  characteristics 
shown  in  Fig.  68. 

In  practical  machines  as  built  to-day,  the  armature  coils  arc 
nearly  always  bedded  in  slots  in  tlie  annature  core.  The 
early  American  machines  were  generally  built  with  smooth 
armature  cores,  and  upon  these  flat  ci>ils  were  laid  and  held  in 
place  by  an  elaborate  system  of  binding  wires.  This  construc- 
tion has  been  virtually  abandoned  by  all  the  principal  manu- 
facturers in  favor  of  the  so-called  "iron-clad"  armature,  which 
has  the  double  advantage  of  groat  mechanical  solidity  and  of 
permitting  the  armature  coils  to  be  woimd  in  forms  thoroughly 
insulated,   and   then   dropped   into  place  in   their  slots  and 
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firmly  wedged  in  position.  The  winding  is,  therefore,  very 
little  liable  to  damage  and  easily  replaced  if  necessary. 

The  slotted  armature  cores  are  variously  arranged  in  dif- 
ferent macnhies,  but  always  with  the  same  object  in  view. 

Fig.  70  shows  one  widely  used  arrangement  of  slots.  Here 
the  coils  are  wound  in  forms  and  thoroughly  insulated.  They 
are  then  pushed  into  place  in  the  previously  insulated  slot, 
each  coil  enclosing  a  single  armature  tooth.     When  firmly  in 
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place  the  insulating  material  is  put  into  position  above  them 
wid  a  hard-wood  wedge  is  driven  into  the  dove-tailed  upper 
portion  of  the  slot,  holding  the  coils  and  their  surrounding 
insulation  permanently  in  place.  The  coils  here  shown  con- 
sist of  only  four  turns  of  heavy  wire.  Often  there  are  many 
wiore  turns  per  coil,  and  frequently  the  round  wire  is  replaced 
by  rectangular  bars.     In  generators  for  use  with  raising  trans- 
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formers  each  coil  sometimes  consists  of  a  single  turn  of  bar 
copper,  but  whatever  the  nature  of  the  coil  the  slots  are 
arranged  much  as  here  shown. 

Another  familiar  form   of   slotted    armature   is   shown   in 

Fig.  71.    The  coils  are,  as  in  the  case  just  mentioned,  wound 

in  forms  and  solidly  insulated.     They  are  then  sprung  over 

the  armature    teeth    into    place    and    tightly    wedged.     The 

slots  are  carefully  insulated  also,  and  by  the  time  the  winding 

is  completely   assembled  it  is  so  thoroughly  insulated   that 

repairs  are  few  and  far  between.    The  special  peculiarity  of 
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.this  form  of  core  is  that  the  out^r  comers  of  the  t^eth  are  cut 
away,  so  that  the  coils  come  more  gradually  into  the  field  of 
the  pole-pieces  than  if  the  eilges  were  sharp.  The  object  of 
this  device  is  to  obtain  a  curve  of  E.  M.  F.  more  nearly  accord- 
ing with  the  sine  wave  form,  and  experience  shows  that  the 
plan  works  successfully.  Without  such  precautions  the  E.  M.  F. 
curve  is  very  likely  to  be  quite  irregular,  and  even  with 
them  it  is  generally  none  too  smooth.  The  pole-pieces  of 
alternators  are  ver^'  often  similarly  rounded  off  or  chamfered 
away  for  the  same  purpose. 

Nearly  all  modem  alternating  windings  are  like  those  just 
indicated,  of  the  drum  type.  The  Gramme  winding  is  seldom 
or  never  employed,  as  it  is  hard  to  wind  and  repair  and  has, 
for  alternators,  no  compensating  advantages.  Nor  has  the 
flat  coil  winding  without  iron  core  found  a  permanent  place  in 
American  practice,  although  it  is  somewhat  used  abroad. 
There  is  considerable  likelihood  of  eddy  currents  in  the  anna- 
ture  conductors  of  such  machines  unle^ss  they  are  individually 
very  thin,  and  for  this  and  obvious  mechanical  reasons  Ameri- 
can designers  have  adhered  to  the  iron-clad  armature,  which 
is  admirable  mechanically  and  magnetically,  and  have  t-aken 
other  means  to  escape  the  difficulty  of  its  high  inductance. 

As  in  other  dynamos,  the  theoretical  E.  M.  F.  generated  by 
an  alternator  depends  on  the  strength  of  the  magnetic  field, 
the  number  of  armature  conductors  under  induction,  and 
the  speed  at  wliirh  tlioy  arc  driven  through  the  field.  As  an 
alternator  receives  load  the  E.  M.  F.  at  its  terminals  is  reduced 
bv  three  several  causes. 

ft 

First,  there  is  a  loss  of  voltage  due  to  energy  lost  in  the 
armature  conductors.  This  depends  simply  on  the  current 
and  resistance  and  is  numerically  equal  to  C  R, 

Second,  there  is  self-induction  in  the  armature  windings, 
which,  as  we  have  already  seen,  involves  an  inductive  E.  M.  F., 
lagging  90°  behind  the  impressed  E.  M.  F.  The  effect  of 
this  is  to  partly  neutralize  the  impressed  E.  M.  F.,  as  in  all 
cases  of  inductance.  The  amount  of  this  disturbance  depends 
on  the  freciuency  and  the  magnetic  relation  of  the  armature 
coils  to  each  other  and  to  the  field  magnets.  This  relation 
of  course  varies  according  to  the  relative  position  of  the  arma- 
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ture  teeth  which  carry  the  coils.  In  Fig.  72,  purposely  shown 
mih  somewhat  exaggerated  teeth,  the  armature  is  in  the 
position  of  minimum  inductance,  for  the  magnetic  field  set 
up  by  the  armature  coils  is  not  here  much  strengthened  by 
the  presence  of  the  pole-pieces.  If,  however,  the  armature 
were  shifted  forward  or  backward  so  that  each  tooth  would 
be  just  opposite  a  pole-piece,  the  field  from  the  armature 
coils  would  traverse  an  almost  complete  loop  of  iron  and  the 
inductance  of  the  armature  would  be  a  maximum.  In  this 
position  the  armature  teeth  might  be  almost  as  good  magnet 
poles  as  the  field  poles  themselves;  at  all  events,  consecutive 
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teeth  would  be  imited  by  an  almost  continuous  iron  core,  and 
the  armature  inductance  would  be  very  high. 

One  of  the  best  ways  of  reducing  this  inductance  and  its 
train  of  troubles  is  to  make  the  magnetization  due  to  the  field 
niagnets  as  strong  as  is  practicable.     This  not  only  utilizes  the 
iron  of  the  field  magnets  and  armature  to  the  best  advantage, 
but,  so  to  speak,  preempts  its  power  of  receiving  magnetiza- 
tion so  that  the  current  about  the  armature  teeth  finds  a  poor 
field  for  its  inductive  operations.     In  addition,  this  strengthen- 
iiig  of  the  field  enables  the  required  E.  M.  F.  to  be  obtained 
with  fewer  turns  per  tooth.     This  of  itself  is  a  great  advan- 
tage, since  increasing  the  number  of  turns  in  an  iron-cored 
coil  runs  up  the  inductance  with  appalling  rapidity.     A  glance 
at  Fig.  73  will  show  the  reason  why.     Suppose  we  have  a 
looped  iron  core  wound  with  four  turns  of  wire,  a,  6,  c,  d.    If 
we  pass  a  certain  alternating  current  around  two  turns,  a  and 
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6,  we  shall  have  a  certain  inductance  due  to  the  reaction  of 
the  change  in  magnetism  on  these  two  coils.     Now,  pass  the 
same  current  around  all  four  coils.    The  magnetization  ^ill 
be  approximately  doubled  and  the  number  of  turns  on  which 
it  acts  will  also  be  doubled.     That  is,  each  coil  is  acted    upon 
by  double  the  force  and  there  are  t>^'icc  as  many  total  coils. 
Hence,  the  total  inductance  will  be  about  four  times  as  great 
as  at  first,  and  in.  general  it  will  increase  with  the  square  of 
the  number  of  turns.     If,  however,  as  just  suggested,   the 
core  is  nearly  saturated  already,  adding  the  two  extra  turns, 
c  and  d,  will  not  anywhere  nearly  double  the  magnetization, 
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since  iron  already  magnetized  responds  less  and  less  to  addi- 
tional magnetizing  force  as  this  force  increases. 

Hence,  diminishing  the  number  of  armature  turns  that  can 
act  conjointly  in  producing  effective  magnetization  lowers  the 
inductance  very  rapidly. 

The  third  disturbing  cause  which  tends  to  reduce  the 
efTectivo  E.  M.  F.  of  an  alternator  is  the  reaction  of  the 
armature  current,  through  the  resulting  magnetization,  on 
the  field  magnets.  We  have  already  seen  that  when  a  closed 
coil  is  driven  into  and  out  of  a  magnetic  field  the  induced 
current  is  alwavs  in  such  direction  as  to  cause  work  to  be 
done  in  driving  the  coil.  But,  since  the  current  due  to  enter- 
ing the  field  is  equal  ami  opposite  to  that  produced  in  leaving 
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the  field,  the  total  magnetizations  due  to  these  currents  are 
equal  and  opposite,  and  if  one  opposes  the  field  due  to  a  pole- 
piece  the  other  ^-ill  in  an  equal  degree  strengthen  that  field. 
Hence,  provided  these  two  actions  are  applied  alike;  i,e., 
are  symmetrical  with  respect  to  the  field,  the  total  effect  of 
armature  current  vnl\  be  neither  to  weaken  nor  strengthen 
the  field. 

In  practice  the  effect  of  the  armature  reaction  is  two-fold. 
If  the  current  be  nearly  in  phase  with  the  E.  M.  F.  the  main 
result  of  the  magnetic  field  set  up  by  the  armature  is  to 
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distort  that  due  to  the  field  without  greatly  weakening  it  as 
a  whole.  The  result  of  this  distortion  is  that  the  E.  M.  F. 
df>os  not  increase  and  decrease  steadily  following  a  sine  wave, 
"ut  becomes  irregular.  The  working  E.  M.  F.,  as  measured 
^^  a  voltmeter,  changes  but  a  trifle,  but  the  maximum 
^''  M.  F.  becomes  subject  to  great  variations.      Fig.  74  shows 

• 

in  a  very  striking  manner  the  result  of  field  distortion  from 
*  purely  non-inductive  load.  Here  a  is  the  E.  M.  F.  curve 
on  open  circuit  and  h  is  the  curve  as  modified  by  the  armature 
reaction  at  nearly  full  load.  The  arrow  shows  the  direction 
of  rotation   of   the   armature.     In    this    case   the   maximum 
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voltage  was  increased  about  30  per  cent,  while  the  measured 
voltage  was  nearly  constant.  Bearing  in  mind  that  the 
E.  M.  F.  at  any  moment  is  due  to  the  raie  of  change  of  the 
magnetic  induction  through  the  armature,  and  not  to  the 
absolute  amount  of  that  induction,  it  is  tolerably  obvious  that 
the  effect  of  field  distortion  due  to  armature  reaction  may 
vary  widely  according  to  the  shape  and  position  of  both 
the  pole-pieces  and  the  armature  teeth.  It  may  increase  the 
maxinmm  voltage  as  above,  or  decrease  it  fully  as  much,  but 
if  it  is  of  any  considerable  magnitude  it  always  deforms  the 
E.  M.  r.  wave  very  materially. 

If,  however,  through  armature  inductance  or  inductive  load 
the  current  lags  behind  the  E.  M.  F.,  we  have  a  very  different 
state  of  affairs.  The  current  reaches  its  maximum  after  the 
armature  coil  has  passed  beyond  the  position  of  maximmn 
E.  M.  F.,  and  the  net  magnetization  produced  by  it  chokes 
back  the  field,  at  the  same  time  greatly  distorting  it. 

If  the  only  effect  of  armature  reaction  and  inductance  were 
to  cause  a  loss  of  voltage  there  would  be  little  cause  for  alarm. 
But  as  shown  in  Fig.  74,  the  E.  M.  F.  wave-shape  often  un- 
dergoes profoimd  changes,  which  may  greatly  increase  the 
chance  for  serious  resonance.  As  already  noted,  alternating 
generators,  monophase  and  polyphase  alike,  give  in  practice  an 
E.  M.  F.  wave  whicli  is  not  sinusoidal,  but  contains  the  odd 
harmonics  of  the  fundamental  frequency.  These  are  a  neces- 
sary result  of  the  variations  in  magnetic  reluctance  and  arma- 
ture reactance  wlien  tlie  armature  is  in  various  angular 
positions,  as  well  as  of  subsidiary  reactions  in  transformers 

• 

and  other  apparatus.  The  harmonics  of  even  order  do  not 
appear,  since,  miless  a  machine  is  deliberately  made  unsym- 
metrical,  all  the  variations  in  E.  M.  F.  are  complete  within 
each  half  period,  the  second  half  of  the  cycle  merely  showing 
a  reversal  of  sign.  Hence,  only  those  harmonics  appear  which 
are  themselves  symmetrical  with  respect  to  a  half  period  of 
the  fimdamental,  i.e.,  by  construction  all  the  harmonics  are 
of  odd  order.  These  harmonics  have  a  very  real  existence, 
and  can  readily  be  identified  by  testing  electrically  for  reso- 
nance, or  even  by  hunting  for  them  with  a  telephone  in  some 
cases.     By  taking  the  wave  form  of  the  machine  by  the  con- 
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Uct  method  or  photographically,  the  nature  and  magnitude  of 
the  harmonics  are  at  once  made  evident. 

Fig.  75  shows  the  wave  form  of  a  machine  that  was  carefully 
itudied  by  Steinmetz.  It  is  from  a  three-phase  generator  hav- 
ing but  one  armature  tooth  per  phase  per  pole,  and  giving  150 
KW  at  2,000  volts  and  60  —.  Curve  A  is  the  E.  M.  F.  wave  of 
onecfiil  to  the  common  connection,  at  no  load,  B  is  the  wave 
»s  calculated  from  a  summation  of  the  harmonics  up  to  the 
fifteenth,  and  C  shows  the  residual  traces  of  still  higher  har- 
"Kmics.    To  retluce  the  vertical  scale  to  primary  volts,  mul- 


tiply by  10.     Analysis  of  this  wave  showed   that  it  corre- 
sponded approximately  to  the  following  e(|Uatiun: 


.12  sin  (3a  -  2.3)  -  .23  sin  (5( 
+  .134  sin  (7a  -  6.2). 


-  1.5) 


In  other  words  the  third  harmonic  has  about  12  per  cent,  the 
fifth  about  23  per  cent,  and  the  seventh  about  13  per  cent  of 
the  amplitude  of  the  fundamental. 

At  full  load  the  shape  of  this  wave  is  changetl  in  a  most  sin- 
^Tilar  manner.  The  armature  reaction  shifts  the  magnitudes 
tnd  positions  of  the  variations  in  the  magnetic  field  and  of  the 
kamiooics  due  to  them.     Fig.  76  shows  the  wave  form  from 
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this  machine  under  load.  The  central  depression  of  Fig,  75 
is  replaced  by  a  slight  hnllow  l)etween  a  high  peak  and  a  shoul- 
der, and  the  wave  is  conspicuously  uiisynimetrical,  as  might 
readily  be  pnxlicted  from  the  general  effect  of  the  armature 
reaction.     The  approximate  equation  to  the  wave  of  Fig.  76  is 

Sina  -  .176sin(3a  +  11.7)  -  .085sin(5a  -  33.8) 
+  .01  sin  (7a  +  26.6). 

The  effect  of  the  armature  reaction  due  to  load  has  been 
greatly  to  strengthen  the  third  harmonic,  greatly  to  weaken 
the  fifth,  and  nearly  to  suppress  the  seventh. 
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Obviously  changes  of  this  sort  may  have  a  very  great  effect 
in  the  matter  of  resonance.  Sii|JiX)se,  for  example,  that  the 
conditions  on  the  lino  at  light  load  were  such  as  lo  give 
marked  resonance  with  tlie  seventh  harmonic  of  the  frequency. 
Now,  uncler  all  ordimirj'  working  conditions  this  harmonic 
would  l>a  practically  absent;  but  if  a  large  part  of  the  load  were 
thrown  off,  resonance  wouU!  suchleidy  appear,  and  with  the 
Icsfened  armature  reaction  the  general  voltage  woidd  rise 
sharply,  so  that  serious  results  might  follow.  In  case  of  a  high 
voltage  generator,  say  for  10,000  volts,  having  the  curves  just 
given,  at  load  the  seventh  harmonic  would  only  have  an  ampli- 
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tude  of  about  100  volts,  while  this  amplitude  would  suddenly 
rise  to  1,340  volts,  increased  perhaps  four  or  five  times  by 
resonance,  when  the  load  was  thrown  off.  Under  other  con- 
ditions throwing  on  load  might  produce  an  equally  unpleasant 
effect. 

liCst  it  should  be  supposed  that  these  wave  distortions  with 
the  presence  of  strong  high  harmonics  are  extraordinary  and 
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of  merely  theoretical  importance,  examples  of  such  action 
from  recent  machines  of  first  class  make,  obtained  in  commer- 
cial service,  are  here  given.  Fig.  77  shows  the  E.  M.  F.  curve 
from  a  750  KW,  5,500  volt  engincKlriven  threc-phasor,  dis- 
torted by  the  presence  of  a  strong  thirteenth  harmonic.  The 
g^'neratw  had  a  monodontal  winding  which  is  prone  to  give 
^'^wer  harmonics,  but  these  higher  ones  were  mainly  due  to 
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^"^  disturbing  effect  of  a  synchronous  motor  load.  Fig.  78 
^hows  E.  M.  F.  and  current  waves  from  a  1,500  KW  three- 
pha.<c  tiirl>o-generator,  al.so  on  a  synchronous  motor  load,  and 
J"'^'playing  conspicuous  harmonics  of  the  twenty-third  order, 
^thls  case  not  traceable  to  the  nature  of  the  load, but  structural 
^^d  merely  aggravated  by  the  nmning  conditions.  The  gen- 
erator had  four  slots  per  phase  per  pole  in  this  case,  but  the 
magnetic  density  in  the  teeth  was  rather  low.     Under  ordinarv 
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circumstances  these  harmonics  are  probably  qiiit^  harmless, 
])\it  their  fre(iuency  is  so  great  that  they  might  easily  cause 
serious  results  with  but  a  very  moderate  amount  of  capacity  in 
the  system.  The  curves  shown  are  from  oscillograph  curves, 
reported  by  Dr.  W.  M.  Thornton  to  the  British  Institute 
Electrical  lOngineers,  and  are  quite  sufficient  to  prove  the  im- 
portance of  the  subject. 

Such  eccentricities  can  be  avoided  by  scrupulous  care  in 
design,  at  least  for  the  most  part,  and  should  be  eliminated 
from  everv  machine  used  upon  circuits  where  bv  reason  of 
unusual  length,  or  the  presence  of  cables,  there  is  danger  of 
resonant  effects.  At  the  voltages  now  generally  used  for  power 
transmission,  insulation  is  difficult  enough  without  incurring 
the  risks  that  come  from  preventable  dangers  of  this  sort. 

The  magnetizing  and  demagnetizing  effects  of  the  arma- 
ture current  in  case  of  inductive  load  no  longer  can  balance 
each  other,  for  they  are  luisynmietrical  with  respect  to  the 
poles.  If  the  angle  of  lag  is  large  the  result  will  be  a  very 
serious  weakening  of  the  field,  and  a  correspondingly  large 
drop  in  the  effective  voltage.  For  example,  a  certain  alter- 
nator of  120  KW  output  has  40  turns  of  wire  per  armature 
tooth,  carr\'iiig  a  normal  full  load  current  of  60  am|)eres. 
Tliere  is  thus  a  possil)lc  demagnetizing  force  of  2,400  ampere- 
turns  at  full  load.  The  amj)cre-turns  per  pole-piece  in  the 
same  machine  are  .*^,G(K),  so  that  if  the  current  should  lag 
enough  to  give  the  armature  reaction  full  play,  as  might 
hap])en  from  exrt^ssive  arnuituro  inductance  alone,  the  total 
net  magnetizuig  force  would  he  nnluced  to  a  third  of  its  nor- 
mal amount  and  the  resulting  voltage  to  a  half  or  less.  It 
is  iji  fact  commoji  enough  to  find  alternators  that  require 
from  oO  to  KK)  j)er  cent  increase  in  the  exciting  ampere-turns 
to  hold  them  at  normal  voltage  under  a  full-load  current 
lagging  (»ven  1.")°  or  20°. 

Between  iiiduetiince  and  armature  reaction  the  effective 
K.  ^I.  F.  of  alternators  generally  falls  off  rapidly  under  load 
unless  special  care  l)e  taken  with  the  design.  The  loss  fmm 
ohmic  resistance  is  usually  trivial  con^pared  with  those  just 
named.  It  is,  in  fact,  i)erfectly  practicable  to  build  an  alterna- 
tor with  inductance  and   armature  reaction  so  exaggerated, 
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that  a  very  slight  increase  in  current  will  cut  down  the  voltage 
so  rapidly  as  to  keep  the  current  virtually  constant.  This  plan 
was  successfully  carried  out  in  the  remarkable  Stanley  alter- 
nating arc  machine  of  a  few  years  ago. 

In  this  case  the  current  varied  only  about  10  per  cent,  while 
the  voltage  varied  between  a  few  volts  and  over  2,000.  An 
automatic  short-circuiting  switch  was  provided  to  avert  dan- 
gerous rise  of  voltage  in  case  of  an  accidental  open  circuit. 

In  so-called  constant  potential  alternators,  as  usually  built, 
the  inherent  regulation  is  by  no  means  good.  Fig.  79  gives 
^  excellent  idea  of  the  performance  of  some  of  the  earlier 
niachines  in  this  respect,  and  it  is  about  what  one  would  find 
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^^any  alternators  now  in  service,  except  for  their  compound 

TOding. 

It  has  often  been  held  that  high  inductance  and  large  arma- 
ture reaction  are  desirable  in  alternators  in  order  to  prevent 
hum-outs  in  case  of  accidental  short  circuits.  While  it  is  per- 
leetly  true  that  sufficiently  crude  armature  design  does  produce 
this  effect,  by  limiting  the  possible  current,  it  is  equally  true 
t"at  a  machine  with  sufficient  inductance  and  reaction  to  serve 
^^  a  practical  safeguard  will  regulate  so  atrociously  as  to  be 
^^ler  many  circumstances  incapable  of  decent  commercial 
^i*^ice  under  present  conditions.  When  it  was  sufficient  for 
an  alternator  to  give  current  that  with  sufficient  hand  rcgula- 
^on  could  supply  house  to  house  transformers  most  of  the 
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time,  high  inductance  machines,  which  are  easy  and  cheap  to 
build,  answered  the  purpose. 

At  present,  when  the  importance  of  good  regulation  is  gener- 
ally understood,  and  most  large  alternating  plants  miist  look 
forward  to  assuming  a  motor  load,  low  inductance  machinea 
with  small  armature  reaction  are  essential  for  first-class  service. 
For  power  transmission  plants  with  heavy  mixed  loads  of 
lights  and  motors,  no  other  class  of  machine  should  be  toler- 
ated, or  can  be  used  without  incessant  annoyance. 

Most  even  of  the  older  altemaiors  are  compound-wound 
to  compensate  for  armature  effects,  and  are  thus  enabled  to 
work  successfully  up  to  outputs  at  which  the  voltage  begins  to 
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fall  off  too  fast  to  be  thus  compensated.  So  long  as  the  com- 
pounding process  actually  gives  good  regulation,  it  is  useful 
and  enables  the  generators  to  be  worked  at  a  high  output.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  when  used  with  generators  of  the  older  type, 
even  compounding  left  much  to  be  desired.  As  alternating 
practice  has  gradually  improved,  com  pound- wound  alternators 
have  been  more  skillfully  designe<l,  and  recent  machines  give 
oil  non-inductive  load  a  very  fair  approximation  to  constant 
potential.  Fig.  SO  shows  the  E.  M.  F.  of  a  modem  over-com- 
pounded alternator  at  varying  load.  If,  however,  the  current 
has  even  a  moderate  lag  Ix'hiud  the  E.  M.  F..  owing  to  induc- 
tance in  the  machine  or  the  load,  the  machine  will  no  longer  give 
constant  potential,  and  the  voltage  may  fall  off  rapidly  as  the 
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\onl  comes  on,  as  shown  in  the  cut.    The  reason  for  this  we 
Wve  already  foiuiii  in  the  extra  increase  of  field  excitation 
nei-essarj-  to  eonijjensatc  for  the  demagnetizin);  effect  of  arma- 
ture reaction.     Incidentally  if  the  current  commuted  to  supply 
the  series  field  l^s  much,  the  process  of  commutation  cannot 


pi  ™  normally  without  adjii-itiiig  the  brushes  to  coiiii>eiisate 

f'lr  lliC  Ifljr. 

nicrffurc^  fur  inductive  load  the  coinpouiiding  has  to  he 
iirtailv  iiicreased,  and  even  then  is  correct  only  for  a  i)arlicu- 
lar  mi|in.|a„ce. 

It  iiiiisi  lie  understofxl  that  alternators  are  coniiMtundcd  on 
the  same  general  principles  as  continuous  current  inacliiiics, 
fi.viY'pt  that  instead  of  the  current  for  the  scries  winding  lH;iiig 
Jeriveti  from  the  general  commutator  of  the  dynamo,  it  is 
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generally  obtained  from  a  simple  ioceial  commutator.  A 
shunt  around  this  commutator  diverts  most  of  the  main  cur- 
rent, while  a  portion  is  rectified  and  passed  an)und  the  fields. 
Fig.  81  shows  in  diagram  a  common  compoimding  arrange- 
ment. The  two  collecting  rings  A  and  B  with  the  commutator 
C  are  mounted  on  the  armature  shaft.  Briushes  on  A  and  B 
take  off  the  alternating  current.  One  of  these  rings,  .1,  leads 
directly  to  line.  The  current  going  to  the  other  ring  is  divided, 
part  pas.sing  around  C  through  the  resistance  box  D,  and  part 
being  rectified  by  the  commutator  for  use  in  the  scries  field. 
This  commutator  has  as  many  segments  as  there  are  pairs  of 
poles  in  the  field,  the  alternate  sections  being  electrically  united. 
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Fig.  82. 

By  var}'ing  the  resistance  7),  the  amount  of  current  diverted 
into  the  field  can  be  varied,  and  the  compounding  may  thus  be 
arranged  to  keep  the  V(»ltage  constant  at  the  terminals  or  at 
any  point  on  the  lino.  A  similar  change  in  D  may  be  made 
to  adjust  the  cnnipoiiiiding  for  inductive  load  of  any  given 
power  factor. 

For  non-inductive*  loads,  or  for  inductive  loads  of  constant 
power  factor,  this  compounding  gives  good  results,  but  for  a 
load  of  widely  varying  power  factor  it  is  nearly  worthless 
unh»ss  supplemented  by  hand  regulation. 

If  compounding  is  to  be  successfully  used  for  keeping  con- 
stant potential  on  a  circuit  of  lights  and  motors  subject  to 
coTisiderable  variations  in  the  ])ower  factor,  it  nnist  be  applied 
to  a  generator  of  very  low  inductance  and  armature  reaction. 
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Otherwise  no  adjustment  of  the  compounding  for  any  particu- 
lar power  factor  will  give  approximately  constant  potential 
^'hcn  the  power  factor  varies. 

For  example  it  would  he  hopeless  to  attempt  to  compound 
in  the  ordinary  way  an  alternator  having  a  characteristic 
like  Fio;.  79,  so  that  it  would  be  tolerable  on  a  commercial  cir- 
cuit of  lights  and  motors.  On  the  other  hand,  a  generator 
having  a  voltage  characteristic  like  Fig.  82  could  readily  be 
so  compounded.  Here  the  fall  in  voltage  at  constant  field 
excitation,  from  no  load  to  full  load  (non-inductive),  is  about 
^  per  cent.  Tinder  inductive  load  this  fall  would  be  in- 
creased considerably,  but  from  the  usual  ratio  of  inductive 
drop  to  annature  reaction  found  in  the  best  modern  gener- 
ators, the  variation  for  the  power  factors  likely  to  be  encoun- 
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terwj  with  a  mixed  load  would  he  somewhat  smaller  than  the 
anginal  drop.  The  total  variation  from  no  load  to  full  in- 
flictive load  would  then  be  between  6  and  7  per  cent,  and 
^'th  compounding  adroitly  adjusted  for  average  conditions 
^"^  greatest  variation  from  normal  voltage  could  easily  be 
'"""iinht  within  2  per  cent.  A  little  intelligent  hand  rogu- 
liition  at  certain  times  of  the  day  would  improve  even  this 
P»^'l  rejiult. 

T^hoso  ccinsiderations  apply  to  {polyphase  as  well  as  to  mono- 
phase fi;enerators.  The  advent  of  polyphase  work  has  done 
"'iich  to  improve  all  alternators,  and  especially  with  respect  to 
rf'^iilation. 

Tlie  generation  of  polyphase  alternating  currents  is  a  very 
*=iniple  matter.  The  object  in  view  is  the  production  of  two  or 
"»^re  similar  currents  differing  in  phase  by  some  convenient 
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amount,  usually  60°  or  90°.     To  obtain  two  currents  90°  api^-^  ^ 
in  phase,  it  is  only  necessary  to  clamp  together  the  shafts     -^ 
two  common  alternators,  so  that,  for  a  construction  like  FL     J 
70,  the  slots  of  one  armature  would  be  opposite  the  teeth   *^^ 
the  other  armature.     The  armatures  would  then  give  curren  ^^ 
90°  apart  in  phase.     Such  combination  alternators  were  bu«-  ^ 
for  the  Columbian  Exposition  by  the  Westinghouse  Compan3i^ 
and  were  used  for  the  principal  lighting  and  power  circuit-i^- 
These  structures  are,  however,  expensive  for  the  output  obtained^ 
and  the  two  windings  are  nearly  always  piit  on  a  single  arma- 
ture core,  and  spaced  as  just  descril>ed.     Fig.  83  shows  dia- 
gram matically  a  winding  of  this  nature.    There  are  four  times 
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as  many  armature  slots  as  there  are  field  poles.  Each  coil 
spans  two  teeth.  The  coils  shown  by  solid  lines  form  one  phase 
winding,  the  dotted  coils  the  other  ))hase  winding.  Each  set 
of  coils  is  connected  as  an  ordinary  monophase  winding,  and 
the  terminals  are  l)rought  (nit  to  two  pairs  of  collecting  rings. 
Such  a  winding  gives  two  simple  alternating  currents  related 
hi  phase  as  shown  in  Fig.  S-L  The  annature  core  is  ver}''  fully 
occupied  l)y  the  two  wincHngs,  rather  more  advantageously 
than  it  could  ])e  by  a  single  winding,  so  that  the  machine  gives 
a  somewhat  better  output  as  a  two-])haser  than  would  be 
possible  with  a  simple  alternator  of  the  same  dimensions. 
And,  what  is  of  more  importance,  the  regulation  of  the  machine 
as  a  two-phaser  is  much  better  than  it  would  be  as  a  single- 
phaser.  In  the  first  place  the  armature  inductance  is  greatly 
reduced  by  the  distribution  of  the  windings  and  the  reduction 
of  the  ampere-turns  per  armature  tooth.     Second,  the  same 
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causes  act  to  cut  down  the  armature  reaction  in  case  of  a  lagg- 
ing current.     Anything   that    improves    the    intrinsic    regu- 
Ution  also  means  greater  output  for  unimproved  regulation. 
Moreover,  the  increased  number  of  armature  teeth  gives  a 
more  uniform  reluctance  than  in  the  case  of  fewer  teeth,  and 
^ce  tends  to  give  a  better  approximation  to  a  einusoidal 
wve  form. 
So,  lade  from  the  value  of  polyphase  currents  for  motor  pur- 


P"**!  which  we  shall  presently  examine,  polyphase  winding  is 
valuable  on  its  own  account  as  increasing  output  and  improv- 
'"E  fPEulation.  Tn  fact,  diphase  windings  were  devised  for  this 
pirp-ise  before  their  importance  in  the  operation  of  motors 
^e&me  generally  known. 

The  value  of  a  subdivided  winding  in  reducing  inductance 
"111  armature  reaction  was  greatly  emphasized  by  the  intro- 
iluclinn  of  polyphase  generators,  and  it  was  a  short,  step  from 
ninnodonotal  windings  having  one  coil  and  virtually  one  tooth 
P'T  phase  per  pole,  to  windings  in  which  each  phase  winding  is 
split  up  into  several  sets  of  coils  in  adjacent  slots,  thereby 
still  further  decreasing  the  effective  inductance  and  armature 
reaction.  Such  bindings  may  be  called  polyodcntal,  from  their 
several  teeth  per  phase  per  pole,  and  are  very  generally  used  in 
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the  best  recent  machines.  A  fine  example  of  this  class  o 
winiiinp  is  shown  in  FiR.  85.  This  is  a  quarter  section  of  th 
armature  of  one  of  the  original  5,000  IIP  Niagara  generators 
showing  a  portion  of  one  coil  belonging  to  a  single  phasi 
The  full  winding  is  composed  of  two  c<»n(iiictors  per  slot,  ha' 
the  total  slots,  in  alternate  groups,  belonging  to  each  phase. 
Such  complete  subdivision  of  the  coils  results  in  low  indui 
tance  and  a  very  low  armature  reaction.  A  similar  windin 
could  be  used  for  a  monophase  generator,  and  wili  have  to  h 
employed  if  monophase  machines  come  to  be  used  exteiisivcl 
for  power  transmission  purposes.  The  form  of  armature  sk 
used  for  polyodontal  windings  is  show-n  in  Fig.  86,  a  singl 
segment  of  one  of  the  core  plates  of  the  armature  of  the  Niagai 
two-phaser.     The  appearance  of  one  of  these  great  machine 


complete  is  admirably  shown  in  the  frontispiece,  showing  tl 
interior  of  the  Niagara  station.  The  field  magnets  are  ■ 
volved  instead  of  the  armature,  although  they  are  exterior 
it.  A  very  powerful  fly-wlicel  effect  is  gained  by  this  arran^ 
mont,  since  the  weight  of  the  revolving  structure,  turning 
'2oO  r.  p.  m.,  Ik  about  75  tons,  half  of  this  being  in  the  &t 
itself.  Thiw  is  about  12  feet  in  liiameter,  a  single  forged  st< 
ring  with  twelve  nuiHsive  pole-pieces  secured  to  its  inner  fac 
The  normal  voltage  of  the  machine  is  about  2,250,  and  tl 
fre([uency  is  25-^,  The  stati<mary  armature  is  provided  xvit 
six  ample  ventilating  ducts,  thr<iugh  which  air  is  forced  '* 
the  revolving  field.  Fig,  S7  shows  a  vertical  section  of  th 
whole  apparatus  with  it.«  shaft  and  upi>er  bearings.  A  liuf* 
(Ired  and  forty  feet  bchiw  the  generator  is  the  turbine  which  suP" 
ports  by  hytlraulie  ])rcssure  the  weight  of  the  revolving  rossSj 
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6»ve  s  ton  or  two  of  residual  weight,  which  may  be  either  posi- 
tive or  negative,  and  which  is  taken  care  of  by  a  thrust  bearing. 
The  full  load  of  this  generator  is  775  amperes  on  each  of  the 
two  circuits,  and  at  this  load  the  commercial  efficiency  is 
nearly  97  per  cent  —  a  figure  very  close  to  the  possible  max- 
imum. The  exciting  current  for  the  fiekis  is  derived  from  a 
t«Un-  traiisfonner,  and  is  led  into  the  revolving  magnets 
through  a  pair  of  collecting  rings  shown  in  Fig.  87  at    the 


extreme  top  "f  the  shaft.  The  armature  current  is  of  course 
taVen  from  stationary  binding  posts.  Allogpther  this  Niagara 
niichinp  was  a  fine  specimen  of  polyphase  construction. 

When  threc-pha.se  currents  instead  of  two-phase  arc  to  be 
K«ieral«l,  separate  armatures  are  out  of  the  fiiicstion,  and  a 
winding  similar  to  that  of  Fig.  83  is  frequently  empl()ye<l.  To 
obtfun  the  three  currents,  however,  three  separate  windings 
Me  employed,  arranged  as  in  Fig.  88.     The  coils  are  connected 
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SO  that  a,  a,  a,  etc.,  form  one  phase  winding,  b,  6,  etc.,  a  second, 
and  r,  c,  etc.,  the  third.  The  close  similarity  of  this  winding 
to  the  two-phase  shown  in  Fig.  83  is  at  once  apparent. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  these  three  windings  are  spaced  60° 
apart,  instead  of  90°,  as  in  a  winding  for  two  phases.  Natur- 
ally, therefore,  the  currents  generated  would  be  different  in 


Fig.  88. 

phase  by  only  60°,  giving  the  arrangement  of  currents  shown 
in  Fig.  89.  This  is  homologous  with  the  two-phase  current 
system  of  Fig.  84. 

In   practice   it    is    necessary,  however,  to  have  the  sym- 
metrical arrangement  of  phases  given  by  three  similar  cur- 
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rents  120°  apart.  This  is  very  easily  obtained  in  the  external 
circuit  by  winding  one  set  of  the  armature  coils  in  a  direc- 
tion reversed  from  the  other  two,  or  by  merely  reversing  the 
terminals  in  making  connections.  The  result  of  this  is  a  true 
three-phase  current,  such  as  is  showTi  in  diagram  in  Fig.  90. 
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It  has  now  the  curious  property  that  at  all  times  the  system  is 
simult^meously  carrying  currents  substantially  equal  in  both 
directions,  as  will  readily  appear  from  inspection  of  the  curves. 
With  such  a  current  it  is  usual  to  combine  the  circuits  cor- 
respiuuling  to  the  several  armature  windings.  Otherwise  we 
wiiiild  be  compelled  to  deal  with  circuits  of  six  wires,  and  the 
generator  would  have  six  collecting  rings. 

Moreover,  the  distribution  circuits  formed  by  combining 
the  circuits  as  just  indicated  have  the  advantage  of  economy 
in  copper,  as  we  shall  presently  see.  Hence,  the  three-phase 
system  has  become  the  mainstay  of  electrical  power  transmis- 
sion so  far  as  the  principal  circuit  is  concerned.     The  genera- 
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toi^  may  be  two-phase  and  the  distributing  circuits  two-phase 
^vheu  convenience  dictates,  but  the  main  line  is,  save  in  very 
f'^re  instances,  worked  three-phase.  The  change  from  two- 
phase  to  three-phase,  or  the  reverse,  is  accomplished  in  a  beau- 
tifully simple  and  efficient  manner,  to  be  described  later. 
uulcr  certain  circumstances  the  use  of  a  two-phase  generator 
^^"^  at  least  the  theoretical  advantage  that  the  currents  in 
the  respective  arnuiture  windings,  being  in  quadrature,  can 
have  little  or  no  mutual  reaction,  so  that  the  two  i)hases  are 
iiiore  independent  than  the  three  phases  of  a  three-phaser. 

'^^niight  be  exi^^cted,  the  subdivision  of  windings  hi  a  three- 
phase  armature  results  in  small  inductance  and  armature  reac- 
^i*>n.  smaller  in  fact  than  would  be  found  in  a  similar  two-phase 
TOding.  Nevertheless,  experience  shows  that  if  the  armature 
^"^  only  a  single  coil  per  phase  per  pole,  the  reaction  is  too 
great  for  first-class  regulation,  and  the  curve  of  E.  M.  F.  is 
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rather  too  wide  a  departure  front  the  sine  wave.  It  is  quite 
usual,  therefore,  to  adopt  the  polyodoiital  construction  with 
from  two  to  four  coils  per  phase  i>cr  pole.  A  machine  carefully 
dLitifDicil  on  these  lines  can  be  made  to  give  excellent  regulation, 
with  voltage  not  vai-ying  more  than  3  or  4  per  cent  from  no 
load  to  full  non-inductive  load,  and  is  capable  of  giving  a  very 
close  approximation  to  a  true  sinusoidal  wave,  a  valuable 
characteristic  for  longidistance  transmission.  Fig.  91  shows 
the  wave  form  given  by  one  of  these  polyodontal  three-phasers. 
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Till!  full  I'urvc  sliiiws  tin-  a<-ui:d  ]■;.  M.  F.,  the  <lotted  line  the 
corrcs]HhiidijiK  sine  curvi-,  anil  t)ic  irregiilar  line  at  the  base  of 
llic  Wiiwrv  llic  ditTcronci'  hotwccn  the  two, 

'rhci-c  !in^  several  nirlliods  of  eonncctinu;  a  three-phase  wind- 
ing lo  itj;  exliTiial  rin'uil.  Tlu'  two  chiefly  used  am  generally 
known  aH  the  "slur"  and  "mesh''  eonneetions.  In  the  former, 
one  end  of  I'lu-h  of  ili<'  (lircc  windings  in  brought  to  a  common 
JTinetitiT!,  aii<l  ilie  ilircc  rcniainhig  ends  are  connected  to  three 
line  wires.     The  three  lines  then  serve  in  turn  as  outgoing  and 
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return  circuits,  the  maximum  current  shifting  in  regular  rota- 
tion from  one  to  the  others  in  succession.  The  three  E.  M.  F/s 
in  the  three  coils  differ  in  phase  by  120°,  owing  to  the  reversal 
of  which  we  have  spoken.  We  may  draw  the  star  connection 
diagramniatically  in  Fig.  92,  drawing  the  three  coils  ah  c  120*^ 
to  show  the  relation  of  the  E.  M.  F.'s  and  currents, 
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^though  they  lie  on  the  armature  as  shown  in  Fig.  88.  Three 
of  the  terminals  meet  at  the  point  o,  the  others  are  connected 
^pectively  to  the  lines  A,ByC,  As  the  three  windings  on  the 
smiature  are  alike,  the  E.  M.  F.'s  generated  by  the  three  coils 
*^  equal.  So  if  each  winding  a,  6,  c,  is  designed  for  1,000 
^'o^t.*;,  that  will  be  the  voltage  between  the  point  o  and  each  of 
the  three  lines  A,  B,  C.     Clearly,  however,  the  voltage  between 
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Miytwo  of  these  lines,  as  A  and  B,  is  a  vor>^  different  matter, 

• 

^^^  it  results  from  the  addition  of  the  voltages  of  a  and  6, 
which  are,  however,  120^  apart  in  phase.  They  must  then  be 
added  geometrically.  Now  the  chord  of  120°  is  V3  times  the 
r^ius,  so  that  the  geometrical  sum  of  the  voltages  a  and  6, 
120^  apart,  is  1.732  times  either  of  them.    The  voltages  then 
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between  A  and  B  in  the  case  in  hand  aggregate  1,732.  The 
same  is  evidently  true  of  the  other  pairs  of  lines  B,  C,  and  C,  A. 

The  other  ordinary  three-phase  connection  is  the  mesh,  in 
which  the  six  terminals  of  the  three  coils  arc  united  two  and 
two,  and  the  lines  are  connected  to  the  three  points  of  junc- 
tion. This  arrangement  is  shown  diagrammatically  in  Fig.  93. 
Here  each  coil  must  generate  the  full  E.  M.  F.  between  any 
two  of  the  lines,  but  the  current  in  any  line,  as  By  is  made  up  of 
the  geometrical  sum  of  the  currents  in  a  and  6,  differing  in 
phase,  just  as  the  E.  M.  F.  between  lines  in  Fig.  92  was  made 
up  of  the  sum  of  two  E.  M.  F.'s.  The  current  in  B  being  then 
so  constituted,  is  V3  times  the  current  in  a  or  6,  and  so  on  fov 
the  other  lines.  In  the  mesh  connection  we  deal  with  resul- 
tant currents  just  as  in  the  star  we  find  resultant  E.  M.  F.'s. 

An  armature  designed  for  a  given  working  voltage,  measured 
in  the  ordinary  way  between  lines,  would,  if  planned  for  star 
connection,  have  fewer  turns  of  larger  wire  than  if  intended  for 
mesh  connection.  This  is  sometimes  convenient,  and  is  useful 
in  keeping  the  voltage  between  coils  low.  The  mesh  connec- 
tion on  the  other  hand  has  more  turns  of  smaller  wire,  as  the 
current  is  diminished  while  the  E.  M.  F.  in  each  coil  is  the  full 
E.  M.  F.  between  lines.  This  property  is  useful  imder  certain 
conditions,  as  it  makes  the  E.  M.  F.  between  any  two  lines 
somewhat  less  dependent  on  the  actions  going  on  in  the  other 
pairs  of  lines.  The  same  windings  can  of  course  be  connected 
either  star  or  mesh,  according  to  the  dictates  of  convenience. 
Both  these  combination  circuits  have  in  common  one  immensely 
valual)le  property.  They  require  for  the  transmission  of  a 
given  amount  of  energy  at  a  given  j)ercentage  of  loss,  only 
75  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  copper  re(iuired  for  the  same  trans- 
mission at  the  same  working  voltage,  by  continuous  current 
or  l)v  any  alteniating  system  having  two  wires  per  phase. 
That  is,  if  100  tons  of  copper  are  re(|iiired  for  a  given  transmis- 
sion by  continuous  current,  single-phase  alternating,  two- 
phase  ^vith  two  circuits,  or  three-phase  with  three  circuits, 
75  tons  will  suffice  for  the  same  transmission  by  the  star  oi 
mesh  three-phase  circuit  without  any  increased  loss  of  energy. 
The  ])roof  of  this  saving  is  very  simple.  Assume  a  three-phase 
circuit  carrying  a  non-iuductivc  load  at  V  volts  between  lineSj 
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the  current  in  each  line  being  I  and  the  resistance  r.     Then  for 
a  star  connection,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the  voltage    in 

each  branch  to  the  neutral  point  o  (Fig.  92)  is  V : ,  the  cur- 

V3 

rent  in  each  branch  is  /,  the  power  in  each  branch  is — 1-~.    IV. 

V3 

and  the  total  power  is  IV  V3. 

The  loss  in  each  branch  of  the  circuit  is  obviously  Pr,  and 
the  total  loss  for  the  above  power  3/V.  Now  let  the  same 
amount  of  power  be  transmitted  by  a  single-phase  circuit  at 
the  same  voltage  V.     The  current  will  evidently  have  to  be 

^^3.   I>et  /  be  the  resistance  of  one  of  the  two  monophase 
^ires,  such  that  the  total  loss  shall  be  3Pr  as  before.     The 
^stance  of  the  complete  circuit  will  Ix)  2/,  and  the  total  loss 
^^r'.    But  since 

GP/  =  3Pr, 

2 

^  ^at  is,  the  resistance  of  each  of  the  monophase  wires  must  be 
*^^^lv  one-half  the  resistance  of  a  single  three-phase  wire.  The 
^*"os8  section  of  each  monophase  wire  must  then  be  double  the 
^^'Ks.s  section  of  one  three-phase  w'ire.  If  the  weight  of  the  lat- 
^^  be  w,  the  total  weight  of  the  three-phase  copper  will  be 
"^'^.  while  the  w- eight  of  the  two  monophase  leads  of  double 
'^^^^s.s  section  will  evidently  be  4w  for  a  circuit  of  the  same 
^^'^^gth.  A  mesh  connected  three-phase  system  leads  to  ex- 
^^tly  the  same  result,  since  the  voltage  in  each  branch  is  V' 

(^^  Fig.  93),  the  current  is — —  ?    the  power  per  branch  — — /F, 

V3  V3 

^^e  total  power  IV  V3,  and  the  loss  SPr,  as  before. 

The  result  seems  so  singular  that  in  the  early  days  of  the 
three-phase  system  it  was  slow  to  be  accepted  by  the  public, 
^til  checked  experimentally  with  the  greatest  precision,  and 
^y  various  experimenters.  A  similar  saving  can  be  effected 
^y  the  use  of  some  other  polyphase  combination  circuits,  but 
i^  happens  that  the  three-phase  combination  is  the  one  least 
open  to  practical  objections. 
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In  actual  working  the  two-phase  system  is  nearly 
installed  with  a  complete  circuit  per  phase  as  regards  the 
tribution  circuits,  unless  for  short  comiections  to  apparati 
the  three-phase  system  is  used  v^ith  the  star  or  mesh  combine 
tion,  except  for  occasional  si>ecial  work,  and  the  more  compLi- 
cated  polyphase  systems  are  practically  not  used  at  all,  saw^e 
that  hi  working  rotary  converters,  the  final  connection  is  som^^ 
times  with  four,  six  or  even  more  phases  to  take  better  advax-i- 
tage  of  the  armature  winding. 

In  speaking  of  the  voltage  of  an  alteniating  circuit,  it  miist 
be  bonie  in  mind  that  w^e  do  not  mean  the  voltage  correspoi^<i- 
ing  to  the  extreme  crest  of  the  E.  M.  F.  wave,  but  that  v<3l- 
tage  which,  multiplied  by  the  current  in  a  non-inductive  circiiJt, 
equals  the  energy  in  that  circuit.  This  effective  working  \'ol- 
tage  bears  no  fixed  relation  to  the  real  maximum  voltage,  sirm.  ce 
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their  ratio  evidently  varies  with  the  shape  of  the  E.  M.  F.  wa  ^^'^• 
For  a  sine  wave  th(»  ratio  is  1.414,  so  that  an  alternating  worki-^*^^ 
pressure  of  1,000  volts  means  a  maximum  voltage  of  1,4  '^^' 
As  may  be  judged  from  Fig.  91,  this  ratio  is  very  nearly  t^"^^ 
for  the  best  modem  alternators. 

Save  in  rare  instances  the  work  of  power  transmissioa  ^^ 
done  by  two-phase  or  three-i)hase  currents.  Abroad  some  p'l-^'^ 
single-phase  phuits  are  in  operati(m  with  fairly  good  resul^^' 
but  the  (liHiciilty  of  getting  good  single-phase  motors  has  so  f^^ 
rather  clieckod  devolopinent  along  this  hne. 

In  this  country,  a  decade  since,  the  so  called  '* monocyclic^ 
system,  now  obsolete,  wns  introduced  in  a  few  plants  where  ih^ 
motor  load  was  merely  incidental  to  lighting. 

In  this  system  there  was  a  main  armature  winding  to  which 
the  lighting  circuit  was  connected  as  in  ordinary  single-phase 
working,  while  a  subsidiary  armature  winding  furnished  mag- 
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netizing  current  for  the  motors.  The  general  arrangement 
of  the  armature  coils  is  shown  in  Fig.  94.  The  winding  in 
the  small  intermeiliate  slots  was  of  the  same  size  of  wire  as 
the  main  coil,  but  had  only  one-fourth  as  many  turns,  and 
consequently  one-ciuarter  the  main  E.  M.  F.  This  so-called 
"teaser"  E.  M.  F.  was  ob\dously  90°  in  phase  from  the  main 
E.  M.  F.  The  relation  of  the  two  E.  M.  F.'s  is  ])etter  shown 
in  Fip;.  95,  where  A  B  C  i»  the  main  E.  M.  F.  and  B  I)  the  teaser 
E.  M.  F.  The  generator  had  three  collecting  rings,  of  w^hich 
the  middle  one  was  connected  to  D,  The  outer  rings  had  the 
full  E.  M.  F.  between  them,  while  between  D  and  C  the  E.  M.  F. 
was  the  geometrical  sum  oi  B  C  and  B  D,  approximately 
.56  of  the  main  E.  M.  F.  For  motor  service  the  resultant 
E.  M.  F/s  differing  in  phase  were  variously  combined,  usually 
into  approximately  three-phase  relation,  although  ui  normal 
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'^nin^  all  the  currents  m  the  motor  remained  in  very  nearly 
^he  same  phase.  The  object  of  this  system  was  to  obtain  for 
"ghting  purposes  a  perfectly  simple  circuit,  the  voltage  of 
^^'hich  should  be  quite  undisturbed  by  actions  going  on  in  the 
'^^i^>^uiiary  motor  circuit,  which  object  was  attained  if  the 
^^nerator  was  so  arranged  as  to  hold  its  voltage  clos(»ly  under 
Ji^'luctive  load. 

A  similar  device  for  simplifying  the  operation  of  lighting 
^^^^nhs  is  a  three-phase  system  arranged  to  supj)ly  the  entire 
"Shting  service  from  two  of  its  lines,  as  .4  and  7?,  Fig.  92. 
Ihe  other  two  connections  B  C  and  A  C  would  only  be  used 
^^r  motor  service,  and  if  de^sirable  the  coils  h  and  c  could  take 
^P  ver}^  little  space  on  the  armature.  Still  another  of  those 
•^^terophase  schemes  employs  regular  single-phase  alternators 
*^r  the  lighting  work,  and  a  small  adjunct  machine  in  })hase  90° 
^^nithe  others,  and  connected  with  them  to  form  a  two-phase 
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circuit  with  one  common  wire.    This  connection  is  used  for 
starting  ordinary  two-phase  motors. 

In  general,  the  hetcrophase  systems  have  no  sul^tantiaV 
advantage  over  the  ordinary  polyphase  systems,  and  are  rarely- 
employed.  In  the  chapter  on  centres  of  <listrib»ition,  th^ 
working  properties  of  varinius  alternating  aj'stems  will  b^ 
taken  up  in  more  detail. 

In  general  construction  and  arrangement  of  parts  all  alter- 
nators are  similar.    Those  specially  intended  for  power  trans— 
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mission  arc  sometimes,  however,  modified  for  convenience  b 
obtaining  liifih  voltafre  or  for  direct  coiiplinp  to  water  wheels. 
The  vertical  shaft  arrangement  as  cxom])lific<l  in  the  original 
Niagara  machines  is  now  and  then  used  Ixith  in  this  countrj'  and 
abR>ad.  Machines  for  S,(lflO  to  5,<MK)  volts  and  upward  are 
best  constrnoted  with  stalionarj'  annaturcs,  to  avoid  mechan- 
ical strains  on  the  high  voltage  insulation.  In  following  this 
design  the  armature  is  usiially  exterior  to  the  field  magnets 
a.s  it  is  indeed  in  the  later  gciicralors  of  the  great  Niagara  plant. 
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It  k  very  doubtful  whether  the  fly-wheel  effect  gained  by 
revolviiic;  an  exterior  magnet  con^pensates  for  the  great  inac- 
cessibility of  the  high  voltage  armature. 

A  characteristic  example  of  the  revolving  field  alternator  is 

shoftTi  ill  section  in  Fig.  96.*     It  is  a  large  polyphase  generator 

for  direct  connection  to  a  water-wheel,  and  the  cut  gives  a  good 

i<iea  of  its  mechanical  arrangement.     The  stationary  armature 

is  assembled  on  the  interior  of  a  supporting  circular  box  girder 

cast  in  upper  and  lower  halves.     In  the  fourth  quadrant  of  the 

cut  this  Ls  seen  in  section,  bearing  dovetailed  projections  for 

•''upporting  the  laminae  of  armature  iron.     These  are  curved 

•^^monts  as  shown  in  the  third  quadrant,  twelve  segments  to 

the  entire   circle.     In   assembling   the   armature   each   layer 

breaks  joints  with   the  next,  and  when  the  whole  mass  of 

'aniime  is  built  up  it  is  held  firmly  together  by  heavy  end  plates 

^'hich  are  secured  by  bolts  passing  through  the  space  left 

^tween  the  laminae  and  the  supporting  girder.     This  stage  of 

the  construction  is  seen  in  the  second  quadrant.     Finally  after 

the  armature  coils  are  in  place  they  are  protected  by  a  seg- 

^leiital  ventilated  shield  as  seen  in  the  first  quadrant.     The 

Evolving  field  magnet  is  likewise  built  up  of  segmental  laminae 

^^ovctailed  to  supporting  castings,  which  are  in  turn  carried 

by  the  two  heavy  steel  plates  w-hich,  bolted  to  the  hub,  form 

the  driving  spider.     As  in  most  such  constructions  the  pole 

^ips  are  of  separate  lamina?  dovetailed  or  interlocked  with  the 

lamiiifB  of  the  i)olar  projections.     The  field  coils  are  held  in 

place  by  shoos  and  radial  bolts  to  relieve  the  pole  tips  of  the 

p<*ntrifiioral  stress.     For  lower  speed   machines  the  poles  are 

^'ften  sf)li(l  save  for  the  dovetailed  laminated  tips,  and   are 

•''"•iply  heUl  to  the  rim  of  the  field  spider  by  radial  bolts. 

The  construction  of  such  machines  is  xevy  various,  but  the 
"^am  point  is  that  the  high  voltage  windings  are  stationary. 
Kept  well  clear  of  each  other,  and  singularly  accessible  so  that 
tlainajred  coils  are  very  easily  replaced.  Current  is  led  to  the 
"<^W  by  two  small  slip  rings.  Even  for  low  voltage  machines 
^Ws  construction  is  very  generally  preferred  by  reason  of  the 
f^ater  security  of  the  windings,  and  the  absence  of  the  large 
^P  rings  and  their  collecting  devices. 

•  See  Trans.  A.  I.  E.  E.  Feb.,  1904 
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Still  another  form  of  alternator  in  which  the  armature, 
and  field  windings  m  well,  are  stationary,  is  found  in  the  "in- 
ductor" dynamo.  Of  this  the  most  familiar  types  are  those 
introduced  by  Mr,  Mordey  in  Kngland  and  by  Mr.  Staidey  in 
thb  comitrj'.  In  siirh  machines  the  magnetic  circuit  through 
the  armature  coils  established  by  fixed  field  coils  is  periodi- 
cally closed  and  opene<i  by  revolving  pole  pieces  which  them- 
selves carry  no  wire.     The  principle  is  illustrated  in  I'ig.  97,  a 


cross  section  ()f  the  Staidcy  uiducti)r  dynamo.  Here  the  cir- 
cular yoke  C  cjirrifs  two  rinps  of  lamina*  each  providetl  with 
wi'iiliiiKs,  B,  arranged  much  as  in  the  altcniator  just  desrribed. 
Within  these  rings  revolvo  two  sets  of  laminated  polar  pni- 
jei'tions  l)onie  on  a  massive  spider  which  completes  the  mag- 
netic circuit.  The  stationary  field  winding  A  surrtnmds  the 
spider  as  a  whole  withoiit  touching  it.  Evidently  all  the 
jxiles  at  one  eml  of  the  spider  iire  north  poles  and  those  at  the 
other  end  south  poles,  ami  the  armature  coils  are  connected 
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accordingly.  As  a  nile  inductor  dynamos  are  not  economical 
of  material  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  magnetic  circuit,  ajid 
their  gain  in  security  and  simplicity  over  a  revolving  field 
alternator  of  the  ordinary  sort  is  hardly  enough  to  balance 
the  disadvantage,  so  that  they  are  now  less  used  than  formerly, 
although  in  themselves  excellent  machines. 

Plate  IV  shows  the  field  and  the  two  halves  of  the  armature 
of  a  m(Hlem  high  voltage  polyphase  generator  for  direct  con- 
necti(»n  to  the  prime  mover.  In  this  case  the  diameter  of  the 
annatiire  frame  is  so  great  that  it  has  been  foimd  desirable  to 
design  it  as  a  hollow  circular  truss  in  order  to  give  it  the  ne- 
ce^an*  rigidity  against  distortion  by  its  own  weight  and  by 
inwiuality  of  magnetic  pull,  if  there  were  a  trifling  eccentricity 
due  to  wear  of  the  bearings.  In  some  of  the  early  machines 
of  large  diameter,  flexure  from  the  weight  alone  was  very 
tmubk^jnie.  Half  the  armature  coils  are  shown  in  j)lace  and 
wedged  in,  and  a  coil  belonging  in  the  second  half  is  all  ready 
to  put  m  place.  Four  shapes  of  coils  are  necessar}'  to  com- 
plete this  winding,  but  they  can  be  kept  well  clear  of  each 
other  at  the  ends  and  are  easy  to  put  in  and  take  out,  so  that 
ill  case  of  damage  a  coil  can  be  easily  replaced,  although  it 
n^ay  sometimes  be  necessary  t^)  move  several  others  to  get  at 
the  damaged  one.  An  injured  coil,  however,  can  readily  bo  put 
out  of  circuit  by  cutting  it  loose  at  the  ends,  insulating  them, 
^d  connecting  the  adjacent  coils  of  the  same  phase  across  the 
dead  one.  A  generator  so  temporarily  repaired  in  a  few  min- 
tites  can  be  run  until  opportunity  offers  for  permanent  repairs, 
and  can  even  be  worked  in  parallel  with  others  without  material 
difficulty. 

To  facilitate  repairs  the  armatures  of  large  revolving  pole 
tiiachines  are  often  carried  on  a  sliding  bed,  so  that  they  can 
■^  shifted  by  their  own  width  along  the  shaft,  exposing  the 
^"indingg  of  both  armature  and  field. 

The  field  is  really  a  compact,  massive  fly-wheel  with  the 
P'^^es  bolted  on  its  rim,  the  poles  surfaces  being  sha])e(l  so  as  to 
^^'^  as  nearly  as  may  be  a  sinusoidal  wave.  The  polc-piocos 
^•^  generally  laminated,  at  least  near  the  tips,  and  are  some- 
times proN-ided  with  ventilating  spaces  like  those  in  the  ar- 
mature. 
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Tlie  advantage  of  revolving  field  generators  is  so  grei 
point  of  easy  insulation  and  ready  collection  of  even  very  ( 
currents,  that  this  type  of  machine  has  been  rapidly  dis 
ing  the  older  form  for  high  voltage  work,  and  indeed  for  1 
work  of  every  kind.  In  such  generators  voltages  of  1( 
and  12,000  are  now  quite  common,  and  the  limit  has  not 
reached. 

Fig.  98  shows  the  efficiency  cur\'e  of  one  of  the  huge  ma 
high  voltage  three-phasers.  It  is  from  a  5,000  KW,  11 
volt  directed  connected  generator  for  the  Interborough  R 
Transit  Co.,  of  New  York  City,  and  while  it  does  not  show 
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Bmall  frictional  and  air  resistance  losses,  is  very  strikir 
illustrating  first,  the  ven.'  high  efficiency  reached  by 
machines,  ami  second,  the  remarkably  uiiifonn  efficieno 
varying  loads.  The  curve  passes  94  per  cent  at  a  little  I 
quarter  load,  reaches  a  full  load  efficiency  of  9S  per  cent, 
rises  even  slightly  hislier  on  a  2."»  per  cent  over  load.  The : 
lation  of  this  generator  is  also  excellent,  being  upon  non-ir 
tive  load  in  the  vicinity  of  f»  ]>er  cent.  It  is  built  with  a  re 
ing  40  pole  field  32  feet  in  diiuneter  and  the  annature  wii 
is  distributed  in  four  slots  per  phase  per  pole,  each  slot  con 
ing  three  bars. 

In  large  polyphase  generators  the  question  of  autoniati 
regulating  the  voltage  in  response  to  changes  of  load  is  a 
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ous  one,  and  no  final  solution  of  it  has  as  yet  been  reached. 
It  is  not  economical  to  buitil  generators  with  so  small  inherent 
varialion  of  voUape  as  is  in  itself  deairalile.  In  small  i^ily- 
pliase  machines  com  pound  ing  has  been  accomplished  with  an 
artMfKiupnt  of  parts  similar  to  that  shown  in  Y\g.  81,  the 
connections  being  so  modified  as  not  to  take  the  conimutated 
current  from  a  single  phase.  This  is  troublesome  in  machines 
requiring  considerable  energy  for  the  field  excitation,  and  Ik-- 
rififs  it  only  compoimds  correctly  for  a  particular  value  of  the 
V^n  hfUiT,  which  in  many  plants  is  constantly  changing. 
''•'leral  modem  methods  of  compounding  direct  the  com- 


P'Uii'linE  at  the  exciter.  A  rotary  converter  U  used  as  ex- 
■^H  and  the  voltage  at  its  commutator,  which  depends  on 
'w  alternating  voltage  applied  at  the  slip-rings,  is  modified  in 
''srinus  ways  in  response  to  changes  in  (he  magnitude  and 
i^it^nf  the  working  currents  from  the  generator.  A  tyj>ical 
PM  tif  this  kind,  successfully  applied  by  the  author  some  ten 
y^n  ago,  is  sh()wn  diagrammaticnlly  in  Fig.  90.  Here  the 
BWerator  fiehls  A'  A'  are  fed  from  the  commutator  end  of  a 
'^tan-  converter  F  F.  Current  from  the  main  collecting  rijips 
"Bled  to  the  colloctmg  rings  b  of  the  exciter  through  llie  re- 
^'live  coils  c  c  c  on  the  cores  .1/  M  M,  which  are  also  woumi 
'ith  series  turns  d  d  din  the  main  leads  of  the  generator.     At 
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light  loads  the  voltage  at  h  is  cut  clo^n  by  the  reactance,  while 
as  the  main  current  increases  or  lags  the  series  tunis  d  d  d  raise 
the  voltage  a  b,  and  hence  strengthen  the  generator  field.  By 
properly  proportioning  the  coils  c  c  c,  d  d  d,  and  their  cores 
M  M  M,  the  apparatus  can  be  made  to  regulate  the  voltage 
ver\'  closely  for  all  loads  of  the  generator,  inductive  or  non- 
inductive,  or  even  may  over-compound  on  mductive  load  so  as 
to  comjKUisate  for  the  change  in  the  inductance  of  the  system. 
Fig.  100  shows  the  working  of  this  device  when  arranged  \o 
show  extreme  over-corn jwunding  on  inductive  load.  The  gen- 
erator chosen  was  one  which  uncomjx>unde<l  would  dn>p  its 
voltage  about  40  per  cent  on  a  heavy  inductive  load.     Gm^-e 
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A  shows  the  regulation  of  the  secondar}*^  voltage  on  non-induc- 
tive load,  curve  B  the  over-compounding  produced  by  a  load  of 
huluctioii  motors  running  light,  having  a  p<^wer  factor  of  jiot 
over  0.25. 

Tii(^  same  general  })riiiciple  has  been  lately  applied  iji  sevenil 
forms  with  very  })romising  results.  An  interesting  modifica- 
tion is  the  compensated  field  alternator  recently  brought  out 
by  the  (len(*ral  Klectric  Company,  and  showTi  in  Plate  V. 
Here  the  exciter  armature  is  on  the  shaft  of  the  main  machine, 
and  is  in  a  field  havhig  the  same  number  of  jx)les,  so  that  it 
revolv(»s  synchronously  pole  for  pole  with  its  generator.  Ex- 
citer and  main  fields  are  fed  in  slunit  from  the  exciter  commu- 
tator, but  the  exciter  armature  also  receives  through  its  col- 
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lector  rings  an  auxiliary  current  derived  from  series  trans- 
formers in  the  main  leads  of  the  generator.     This  device  holds 
the  voltage  with  Wautiful  precision  under  ordinary  changes  of 
load  and  lag,  but  the  necessity  of  being  in  mechanical  s3mchron- 
isni  Ls  somewhat  embarrassing,  save  in  high  speed  machines. 
Another  ver}'  pretty  method  of  regulation  by  compounding 
the  exciter,  is  that  due  to  Prof.  F.  G.  Baum*  and  shown  dia- 
j^rammatically  in  Fig.  101.     In  this  device  a  little  generator  of 
a  few  hundred  watts  capatiity  is  mechanically  driven  in  syn- 
ehnmism  with   the   main  generator  G.     Its  fields  A  A'  are 
excited  by  a  few  turns  of  the  main  generator  current.     The 


t«it*r 
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armature  B  ha*^  a  very  simple  w^inding,  one  terminal  of  which 
gf»(':s  to  a  solid  ring  connected  by  a  brush  with  the  lead  6,  the 
other  fjoos  to  a  pair  of  opposite  segments  about  90°  wide  and 
tiioiiee  to  the  lead  b\  When  the  fields  are  excited  from  the 
main  ciirront  and  the  armature  is  turning  in  synchronism,  the 
iiiafliiii(.  evidently  gives  a  partially  rectified  current,  more  or 
Ksof  ti^p  waves  of  one  polarity  being  bitten  off  short,  accord- 

• 

"'K  to  the  position  of  the  segments  of  the  divided  ring.  The 
"•'^eillo^aph  record  of  the  resulting  pulsatory  current  is  shown 
'"  %.  102.  Now  if  the  current  in  the  main  line  lags  the 
^^^f'i  is  j)recisely  the  same  as  if  the  segmental  ring  had  been 
tunie<|  forward  a  little,  thus  increasing  the  amplitudes  of  the 

•  Trans.  A.  I.  E.  E.  May,  1902. 
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peaks,  and  hence  the  effective  E.  M.  F.  of  the  pulsatory  current. 
A  leading  current  produces  precisely  the  opposite  effect.  This 
automatically  varied  current  excites  the  field  of  a  second  little 
machine  C  which  compounds  the  exciter  through  the  series 
coil  D.  The  rheostats  R  R  enable  the  compounding  to  be 
accurately  adjusted.  The  effect  of  this  apparatus  is  to  regu- 
late not  only  for  varying  current  but  for  variations  of  power 
factor,  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner.  It  may  also  be  applied 
to  synchronous  motors  and  rotary  converters. 

Along  such  lines  as  these,  good  results  are  certainly  attain- 
able, and  in  addition  there  arc  several  automatic  devices  for 
working  a  rheostat  in  the  generator  field  so  as  to  hold  the  vol- 
tage constant,  irrespective  of  load  or  lag.  These  with  other 
regulating  apparatus  will  be  described  in  another  chapter. 
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As  a  matter  of  fart,  in  much  power  transmission  work  com- 
pound winding  is  not  necessary,  since  the  machines  hold  their 
voltage  closely  without  it  if  well  designed,  and  in  large  plants 
the  variations  of  loiid  are  usually  so  gradual  that  the  voltage  at 
the  end  of  the  transmission  line  can  be  easily  kept  constant 
by  hand  regulation.  Again,  in  many  transmission  plants  sev- 
eral lines  arc  fcMl  by  one  generator,  so  that  no  compoimding 
would  suit  all  the  lines;  and  whenever  a  substation  is  in- 
stalled, the  socojidary  voltage  has  to  be  kept  constant  by 
si)ecial  regulation  in  any  event. 

TRANSFORMERS. 

The  alternating  current  transformer  is  merely  a  glorification, 
as  it  were,  of  the  fundamental  idea  show^  in  Fig.  4,  page  12. 
The  loops  A  and  B  are  expanded  into  massive  coils  and  are 
given  a  very  perfect  magnetic  core  of  laminated  iron,  but  the 
principle  is  unchanged. 
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In  Fig.  103,  A  is  a  core  composed  of  soft  iron  plates  perhaps 
tJu  inch  thick,  stamped  into  the  form  shown,  and  then  built 
up  together  like  the  leaves  of  a  book,  5  is  a  coil  of  insulated 
wire  wound  in  a  spiral  around  one  side  of  the  core,  and  C  is  a 
single  loop  of  hea\y  insulated  copper  bar  aroimd  the  other  side. 
Now  suppose  an  E.  M.  F.  is  suddenly  applied  to  the  terminals 
of  the  coil  By  the  loop  C  being  left  open.     Current  will  flow 
through  B  in  amount  determined  by  its  resistance  and  induc- 
tance, setting  up  a  magnetic  field  throughout  the  mass  of  A, 
If  the  current  is  an  alternating  one  an  alternating  magnetic 
field  m\\  be  set  up  in  A^  and  the  current  in  B  will  settle  down 
to  that  value  which  is  determined  by  the  resistance  and  induc- 
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t^nce  of  the  coil.  The  energy  represented  by  this  current  is 
spent  in  heating  the  coil  and  in  doing  work  by  the  reversal  of 
'magnetism  in  the  core  A.  The  current  thus  engaged  lags 
behind  its  E.  M.  F.  as  in  other  cases  of  inductive  circuit,  the 
P^^er  factor  at  no  load  being  in  ordinary  cases  from  .6  to  .7. 
^ow  close  the  loop  C.  Current  opposing  the  current  in  B 
^'*"  be  at  once  set  up.  The  magnetizing  effect  of  this  reverse 
^^^^n-ent  opposes  the  magnetization  due  to  J5,  and  hence  tends 
^^^  ^utdowTi  the  inductance  imposed  on  B,  which  is,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  determined  by  the  magnetic  induction  through 
^^  core.  To  this  action  B  simultaneously  responds  with  an 
Increased  current,  so  that  any  increase  of  the  current  in  C  and 
Its  consequent  demagnetizing  action,  is  automatically  compen- 
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satctl  by  an  uicrcaKe<I  current  in  B.  The  increase  of  en 
representetl  by  this  compensates  for  the  energy  due  to 
current  in  C.  l-Jiergj'  is  thus  virtually  transferred  from 
primary  circuit  R  to  the  secondary  circuit  C. 

X<iw  as  to  the  voltage  of  these  two  circuits.  The  en 
in  the  two  circuits  is  evidently  equal  save  for  losses  in  the 
and  copper,  which  amount  ordinarily  to  only  a  few  per  cer 

For  any  given  magnetization  in  A  the  inductive  E.  W 
in  fi  is  pro[H)rtional  to  the  total  number  of  turns  in  the  c 
so  also  the  induced  E.  JI.  ¥.  in  the  secondary  is  ]>roporti 
to  the  number  of  turns  in  it.  That  is  for  a  certain  rat 
change  of  the  magnetic  induction  in  A,  the  induced  E.  IH 
is  the  same  per  turn  thn)ughout  A,  whether  that  E.  iV 
appears  as  inductance  in  B  or  secondary  E,  M.  F.  in 
Hence,  the  K.  H,  F.'sacniss  the  terminals  of  the  primary 
secondary  coils  are  pn)portional  to  the  respective  num 
of  turns  in  those  coils.  But  the  energy  in  the  two  is 
stantially  equal,  ami  hence  the  currents  in  primary  and  se 
darj'  must  be  inversely  pn>ixirtional  to  the  respective  E.M, 
In  Fig.  103  are  shown  seven  primary  turns  and  one  secom 
turn.  Therefore,  the  secondary  E.  M.  F.  is  one-seventh 
primiiry  H.  M.  V.,  and  the  primary  current  is  one-sevcntli 
secondary  current.  For  the  same  density  of  current  in 
jjcn's  per  square  inch  the  secondiiry  turn  must  have  » 
limes  tlie  cnifis-.sectiiui  of  the  primary  conductor.  By  sir 
cluuigiiig  tlie  relative  nunilx^r  of  primarj-  and  secondarj'  t 
—  the  ratio  o/ (r«ns/ormn(!(in  ^electrical  energy  at  any 
tage  can  Ik*  transfonned  to  any  other  voltage  with  trifling 
if  the  apparatus  l)o  pmperly  desigiu'd. 

The  losses  which  exist  arc  of  three  kinds.  First  is  the 
dur"  to  the  ri'sislancc  of  the  copjier.  This  at  light  loat 
very  trilling,  bul  iiicrciises  with  the  s(]uare  of  the  load,  b 
nmncrically  e<inal  in  watts  to  C^  It,  iis  in  all  cases  of 
through  n'sislance. 

Second  conies  the  loss  thnmgh  Ai/sfcrc-sis  —  virtually  i 
jictic  friction — produceil  by  llie  alternate  reversals  of  j 
netization  in  the  iron  cure.  This  is  nearly  constant  ui 
liiad.s  and  is  ke])t  as  low  as  possil>le  liy  -securing  the  best 
sibk'  iron,  uiul  working  it  at  rather  low  magnetization,  i 
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the  hysteretic  loss  increases  very  rapidly  as  the  iron  is  more  and 
more  strongly  magnetized. 

Finally  comes  the  loss  from  eddy  currents  in  the  core. 
This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  core  is  a  fairly  good  conductor, 
and  currents  are  induced  in  it  for  precisely  the  same  reason 
that  they  are  induced  in  the  secondary  winding.  These  eddy 
currents  are  largely  reiluced  by  carefully  laminating  the  core 
across  the  natural  direction  of  flow  of  these  currents,  and 
insulating  the  laminse  with  sheets  of  tissue  paper  or  with 
varnish.  The  loss  from  eddy  currents  is,  generally  speaking, 
^f  about  the  same  magnitude  as  the  hysteretic  loss,  and  in 
transformer  practice  the  two  are  usually  lumped  together  and 
denominated  core  loss. 

By  careful  construction  and  design  these  losses  can  be  kept 
very  small  compared  with  the  total  output.  The  following 
data  from  a  test  of  a  7,500  watt  transformer  designed  for  a 
frequency  of  15,000  to  16,0(X)  alternations  i^er  minute,  about 
125  to  135  ^,  will  give  a  clear  idea  of  the  results  that  can  be 
reached  conmiercially  even  in  small  transformers. 

^>utput 7.5  KW 

Transformation  ratio 20  :  1 

Fill  load  amperes  (primary) 3.6 

Full  load  amperes  (secondary) 72.0 

Resistance  (primary)  ohms 6.15 

Resistance  (secondary)  ohms .012 

Total  C»  R  loss  (watts) 143. 

Total  core  loss  (watts) 78. 

Primary  current  (no  load) .063 

P"wer  factor  (no  load) 596 

Total  C  R  drop  (per  cent) 1.9 

T^He  efficiencv  curve  of  this  transformer  at  various  loads  is 
P^'^n  in  Fig.  104.  The  uiteresting  feature  of  this  curve  is  the 
^'^0' uniform  efficiency  from  half  load  to  full  load,  with  a  niaxi- 
"^um  of  97.4  per  cent  at  three-quarters  load.  This  is  the 
^^t  of  a  relatively  very  small  core  loss.  Even  at  one-tenth 
^"^  normal  load  the  efficiency  is  still  good,  over  90  i)cr  cent, 
although   the  curve  falls  more  rapidly  below  half  load. 

The  larger  transformers,  such  as  are  used  for  heavy  power 
transmission  work,  are  even  more  efficient  than  the  small  one 
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here  dcBcribed,  although  the  room  for  increase  is  now  very 
limited.  Within  the  last  few  years  the  improvement  in  com- 
mercial transformers  has  been  very  great.  In  practice  they 
are  seldom  so  simple  in  form  as  in  Fig.  103,  the  core  plates 
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being  imiversally  built  up  of  several  pieces,  so  that  the  coils 
may  be  woimd  in  forms  and  slipped  into  their  respective  places 
on  the  core.  One  of  the  forms  which  has  been  widely  used 
is  shown  removed  from  its  case  in  Fig.  105.  The  hollow 
rectangle  A  forms  the  main  part  of  the  core,  while  the  bridge 
piece,  B,  is  built  up  sejjarately  as  the  core  of  the  coils,  together 


with  which  it  is  forced  into  the  [wsition  shown.  The  secon- 
dary coil  immrdialoly  wiirroiinds  tho  bridge,  and  outside  of  it 
is  the  primary  coil.  Itoth  coils  are  of  course  elaborately 
insulated.     Another  fanuliar  form  of  transformer  is  shown  in 
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Figs.  106  and  107.  Here  the  core  is  built  up  of  straight  rec- 
tangulsr  slips  of  iron  into  a  hollow  rectangle  upon  the  longer 
sides  of  which  the  coils  are  fitted,  as  in  Fig.  106,  separated 
by  heavy  sheet  insulation  in  the  manner  shown.  The  whole 
aiaembled  core  and  coila  are  shown  iji  longitudinal  section  in 
Fig.  107.  This  form  of  construction  gives  the  coils  a  lai^ 
available  cooling  surface  and  simplifies  their  insulation  some- 


*'lwt,  although  magnetically  the  arrangement  of  Fig.  105  is 
tn  be  preferred. 

.\s  transformers  are  usually  inclosed  in  tight  iron  boxes  to 
prolect  them  from  the  weather,  the  heat  generated  in  the  coib 
and  core  has  a  rather  poor  chance  to  escape,  and  the  tempera- 
ture may  therefore  rise  higher  than  is  safe  for  the  insulation. 
ft  is  iLsual  to  take  special  precautions  tf>  ])rcvont  this  over- 
heating.   One  of  the  commonest  and   best  devices  for  tliis 


9 


purpose  is  the  subdivision  of  the  core  into  bunches  of  laniinie 
separated  by  air  spaces. 

This  arrangement  is  well  shown  in  Fig.  lOS,  in  which  the 
c>re  b  provided  nith  u  dozen  of  these  ventilating  spaces. 
The  arrangement  of  the  coils  is  somewhat  like  that  of  Fig.  105. 
As  an  additional  precaution  against  overheatbig,  the  trans- 
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former  case  is  often  filled  with  heavy   mineral  oil  after     

core  is  in  place.  This  Iwth  pnividcs  additiojiol  insiilat  .^^ 
and  faeJIitatPM  the  transfer  of  heat  from  the  core  and  eoilar  ^^ 
the  jnm  case,  whence  it  is  radiated  to  the  surrounding  air. 
^■ery  large  traiisfiirniers  the  priniar>'  and  secondary  windL  X^ 
are  often  hiiilt  up  o(  thin  flat  sections  assembled  with  spa.^* 
between  them. 

For  huge  Iransforniera  such  as  are  used  for  substatit^ 
work,  means  arc  generally  provided  for  artificial  cooling.  Tw-^ 
nu'thoils  are  at  present  in  use  for  this  purpose.  One  is  tfi"^^ 
use  of  a  blast  of  air  from  a  small  blower  streaming  thruug^^ 
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iind  coils,  and  rapidly  carrying 
«!  other  is  applied  to  oil-filled 
(Kiliiip  the  oil  by  a  worm  in 
which  cold  water  is  allowed 
I'ircuhiting  the  oil  itself  slowly 
I'.ilher  jilan  is  very  effective, 

irmors  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
in  use,  without  the  device  of 
cs,  which  was  formerly  often 
lute  VI  wliows  a  lyiie  of  the 
n  oilcd-coolcd  flOO  KW  Wost- 
<igiii'il  f"r  use  at  25-^  to  give 
inn  lines.     lis  splendid  efiiciency 
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ciirvp,  which  speaks  for  itself,  is  shown  in  Fig.  109.  If  trana- 
fiiniiers  are  of  similar  size  and  design,  they  can  be  run  in 
parallel  with  the  utmost  facility,  and  may  verj'  often  be  thus 
"banked"  most  advantapeoiLsly,  as  with  such  connection  it 
is  easy  to  pniportion  the  number  of  transformers  in  use  to  the 
load,  so  that  they  can  be  worked  nearly  at  full  load,  and  con- 
seiiuently  at  their  l>est  efficiency. 

In  ftetieral  the  larger  the  transformer  the  higher  its  cffi- 
cieticy,  th<nigh  the  improvement  ia  verj-  «l(»w  afttr  the  out- 
put reaches  25  KW  or  thereabouts.     The  curve  of  i'ig.  110 


I 


PROPORTION  OF  FULL  LOAD 


shrm-s  the  change  in  half-load  efficiency  wilh  the  size  of  Irans- 
I'lrmcr  as  found  in  ordinary  American  practice. 

1^*p  (lata  hen*  (rfven  relate  to  tronsformera  of  (he  kind 
f'"|)li)yeil  for  iwiwer  transmission  wi>rk,  as  now  prodiu'i'd  l)y 
'lip  Wt  makers.  The  sizes  alM>ve  50  KW  are  fre(|ueiil!y 
firtificially  citoled.  The  frerjuciicy  is  taken  at  GO™  to  70-^, 
^"1  the  figures  do  not  apply  to  transformers  originally 
"'^^iitncil  for  higher  frc<iuencies.  At  lower  frc(|UOiiries  the 
'fncipDcies  are  likely  to  be  a  fraction  of  a  [wr  cent  lower,  but 
at  any  frequency  within  the  range  of  iinlinary  wiirking  a  first- 
dass  transformer  of  50  KW  capacity  or  upward  can  be 
wpaded  on  for  a  full  load  efficiency  of  just  about  98  per 
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cent,  and  a  half  load  efficiency  about  one  per  cent  lower. 
With  care  in  planning  a  substation  equipped  with  these  large 
transformers,  the  loss  under  normal  conditions  of  working 
should  not  exceed  2^  per  cent. 

For  polyphase  work  it  is  the  almost  imiversal  custom  in  this 
country  to  employ  simply  groups  of  ordinary  standard  trans- 
formers. Abroad,  composite  transformers,  transforming  two 
or  more  phases  in  a  single  structure,  are  often  used.  The 
intent  of  this  arrangement  is  to  utilize  more  lully  the  iron 
core  by  making  it  common  to  the  several  phase  windings. 
Three  laminated  cores,  with  the  laminse  running  vertically,  are 
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united  at  the  ends  by  laminated  yokes.  Each  core  receives 
the  primar\^  and  secondary  windings  belonging  to  a  single 
phase,  while  the  iron  belongs  to  the  three  in  common.  The 
arrane;cment  is  akin  to  the  mesh  connection  of  three-phase 
circuits. 

It  is  a  question  wliether  the  common  use  of  the  core  iron 
is  a  sufhcient  offset  to  the  loss  incurred  in  operative  flexibility. 
Separate  transforniei*s  for  each  phase  can  be  readily  shifted 
about  or  reconnected  in  case  of  accident,  wliile  if  anything 
happens  to  a  polyphase  transformer  it  is  likely  to  put  out  of 
action  a  considerably  greater  rapacity  than  in  the  other  case. 
Nevertheless,  three-phase  transformers  are  considerably  used 
abroad  and  very  recently  they  have  come  into  current  prac- 
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tiwbere.  Fig.  Ill  shows,  removed  from  its  oil-filled  case,  a 
three-phase  transformer  of  about  50  KW  capacity.  The 
srrangement  of  the  cores  is  akin  to  that  of  Fig.  107,  but  with 
ihree  wound  cores  instead  of  two.  Similar  transformers  are 
now  being  made  of  several  thousand  kilowatts  capacity,  but 
whether  they  will  have  a  permanent  place  in  the  art  remains 
to  be  seen.  They  are  at  present  emphatically  special,  and  it 
is  scimewhat  dubious  whether  they  present  sufficient  advan- 
laees  lo  compensate  for  the  extra  capacity  jeopardized  in  cane 
of  trouble. 


■^'■eral  arranfcments  of  transformers  are  employed  in  poly- 
phase working  corresponding  to  the  various  arrangements  of 
P^'.i'phase  circuits.  For  example,  in  two-pha.'ie  systems  the 
tjansfomiers  are  generally  connected  as  shown  in  Fig.  112. 
^'^  is  simply  one  transformer  per  phase  connected  in  the  ordi- 
iiar>'  manner.  The  two  phases  are  kept  <listinct  both  as  regards 
primary  and  secondary  sides  of  the  circuit.  Fig.  113  shows 
tn6  composite  circuit  method  of  connection.  Both  primary 
SDd  secondary  circuits  have  one  wire  common  to  both  phases. 
In  ihis  ca,se  there  is  between  the  outside  wires  of  the  system 
a  higher  voltage  than  exists  between  either  outside  wire  and 
the  common  wire.    This  voltage  is  of  course  the  geometrical 
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sum  of  two  Eeparate  phase-voltages.  As  these  are  90° 
apart  the  resultant  voltage  ia  ^12  times  either  component. 
Not  infrequently  the  primary  arrangement  of  Fig.  112  is  com- 
bined with  the  secondary  circuit  of  Fig.  113.  This  is  the  ordi- 
nary connection  of  two-phase  motors,  which  are  often  built  for 
this  three-wire  circuit.  As  a  rule  all  lighting  connections  and 
all  long  circuits  of  any  kind  are  made  as  shown  in  Fig.  112. 

Transformers  for  three-phase  circuits,  are,  like  the  circuits 
themselves,  very  seldom  worked  with  the  phases  separated, 
but  in  nearly  every  case  are  combined  in  the  star  or  mesh 


fia.  iia. 


connection.  The  former  is  useful  in  dealing  with  very  high 
voltagrs.  since  the  individual  transformers  do  not  have  to  carry 
the  full  viiltiigc  l>ctwceii  Imes.  Fig.  114  shows  a  diagram  of 
the  slur  roiincctitm  and  Fig.  115  the  corrcsixmding  mesh.  In 
each  '(,  (),  c,  arc  the  priinarj'  leads,  and  A,  B,  C  the  correspond- 
ing secondary  loads.  Of  the  two  connections  the  mesh  is 
rather  llio  iiiiirc  in  use  except  for  high  voltage  work,  and  for 
secondary  distril)iition  with  a  connection  to  the  common 
jvmction  of  Ihe  transformer  system,  which  connection  has  for 
certain  purinisos  vory  great  advant-agcs. 
Whether  the  star  or  the  mesh  connection  is  employed,  one 
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transformer  per  phase  is  required,  and  this  condition  is  some- 
times inconvenient  as  rendering  necessary  the  use  of  three 
small  transformers  where  a  two-phase  system  would  need  but 
two.     To  obviate  this  difficulty,    what    may    be    called    the 
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"resultant  mesh"  connection  is  extensively  useil,  particularly 
for  motors.  The  principles  on  which  this  is  based  have  already 
been  set  forth. 

Briefly,  if  one  takes  the  geometrical  sum  of  two  E.  M.  F.'s 


not  in  phase  with  each  other,  the  resultant  will  be  less  than  the 
arithmetical  sum  of  the  components,  and  not  in  phase  with 
either.  From  the  examples  of  geometrical  sunmiation  already 
dLsciLssed,  it  is  evident  that  by  varying  the  magnitudes  of  the 
w^mponents  and  the  angle  between  them,  i.e.,  their  phase 
difference,  the  resultant  may  have  any  desired  value  and  any 
direction  with  reference  to  either  component. 
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The   "resultant   mesh"   three-phase   connection   is   shown 
in  Fig.  116.     It  is  composed  of  two  transformers  instead  of 
three  as  in  Fig.  115,  the  E.  M.  F.  between  the  points  A  and  C 
being  the  resultant  derived  from  the  two  existing  secondaries. 
Each  of  these  secondaries  contributes  its  part  of  the  output 
in   the  resultant  phase,   and   the  secondary  circuit   behaves 
substantially  as  if  it  were  derived  from  the  ordinary  mesh 
connection.     This  arrangement  is  very  convenient  in  motor 
work,  since  it  is  very  simple  and  allows  the  use  of  two  trans- 
formers w^hcn  desirable  for  the  required  output.     Sometimes 
a  motor  is  of  a  size  that  is  fitted  better  by  three  standard 
transformers  than  by  two,  or  the  reverse,  and  with  the  choice 
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of  the  two  mesh  connections  it  is  often  possible  to  avoid  some 
extra  expense  or  to  utilize  transformers  that  are  on  hand. 

A  very  beautiful  application  of  this  principle  of  resultant 
E.  M.  F.  is  the  change  of  a  two-phase  system  into  a  three- 
phase,  or  vice  versa.  I'he  method  of  doing  this  is  shown  in 
Fig.  117.  Suppose  we  have  two  equal  E.  M.  F.'s  90°  apart,  as 
in  the  ordinary  two-phase  system,  as  the  primary  circuit.  The 
secondary  I'^.  M.  F.\s  will  still  be  90°  apart,  but  can  be  of  any 
magnitude  we  please.  Let  one  of  these  secondaries  A  C  give 
say  100  volts,  and  tap  it  in  the  middle  so  that  the  halves,  A  D 
and  D  C  will  each  be  50  volts;  now  wind  the  other  secondary, 
B  Dy  for  50  V3  volts,  and  connect  one  end  of  it  to  the  middle 
point  of  the  first  secondary.     Taking  now  the  geonietrical 
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sums  of  B  D  with  the  two  halves  of  A  C,  the  resultants  are 

equal  to  each  other  and  to  A  C,  and  leads  connected  to  A,  Bj 

and  C  will  give  three  equal  K.  M.  F.'s  120°  apart,  formuig  a 

three-phase  mesh  with  two  resultajit  E.  M.  F.'s  instead  of  one 
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as  in  Fig.  1 16.  The  actual  connection  of  a  1,000  volt  two-phase 
system  to  form  a  1(K)  volt  three-phase  secondani^  system  is 
shown  in  Fig.  118  .  Reversing  the  operation  by  supplying 
three-phase  current  to  the  three-phase  side  of  the  system 
gives  a  resultant  two-phase  circuit. 

This   change-over  process  is  valuable  in  that  it  allows  a 


Fig.  117. 


three-phase  transmission  circuit  to  be  used  for  the  saving  in 
copper  characteristic  of  it,  in  connect i(m  with  two-phase 
c:enerating  and  distributing  plants,  and  permits  two-phase  and 
three-phase  apparatus  to  be  used  interchangeably  on  the  same 
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circuit,    which    is    sometimes    advantageous.     A  some^ 
analogous    arrangement    permits    the    transformation    of 
monocyclic  primary  circuit  into  a  three-phase  or  two-pl 
secondary  form,  as  may  l^e  convenient,  and  in  fact  any 
tem  with  two  or  more  phases  may  be  transformed  into 
other  similar  system  in  the  general  manner  described. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  the  three-phase-two-phase  tn 
formation  shown  in  Fig.  118  can  in  an  emergency  be  v 
readily  made  without  special  transformers  if  one  has  av 
able  transformers  of  ratios  9:  1  and  10:  1,  respectively,  b 
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these  l)cing  obtainable  commercially.  For  the  latter  tap 
from  the  middle  of  the  secondary,  as  is  common  for  th 
wire  work,  pves  the  left-hand  half  of  Fig.  118,  while  the  ' 
transformer  is  suHicieiitly  near  the  rt»quired  ratio  to  give 
rest  of  I  he  conilnnation.  Such  an  extemix)rized  arrangen 
is  very  servicea])le  in  operating  three-phase  induction  mo 
from  two-phase  mains  or  vice  versa,  and  can  be  put  togel 
very  easily.  In  default  of  this  it  is  easy  enough  in  u? 
standard  transformers  of  makes  in  which  the  sectmdarv'  wi 
ings  are  fairly  ar(*essi])le,  to  tap  the  secondary  winding  s( 
to  leave  about  12  j)(m*  cent  of  it  dead-ended,  and  this  fo 
the  suj)plementarv  Iransformer  required. 

Tlie  electrician  will  do  well  to  familiarize  himself  with 
handling  of  transformers  in  all  sorts  of  connections,  for  i 
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sudden  emergency  a  little  deftness  in  this  respect  will  often 
extricate  him  fn)ni  an  imconifortablc  comer.     For  instance, 
one  can  connect  transformers  backwards  to  get  high  voltage 
for  testing,  or  with  the  usual  three-wire  secondaries  trans- 
fonn  twice  and  reach  half  the  primary  voltage,  or  put  several 
secondaries  in  series,  with  the  corresponding  primaries  in  mul- 
tiple, or  do  many  other  things  occasionally  useful.     The  chief 
things  to  be  borne  in  mind  are  that  the  normal  currents  in 
primaries  and  secondaries  must  not  be  exceeded,  that  the 
polarities  must  be  kept  straight  and  great  care  must  be  exer- 
cised not  inadvertently  to  get  any  coils  on  short  circuit. 
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^ne  of  the  most  useful  temporary  expedients  is  boosting  the 

pninar)'  voltage  by  means  of  a  standard  transformer  to  meet 

^^cossive  drop  in  a  long  feeder.     The  process  is  exceedingly 

■^I'Mple,  being  merely  the  ccmnection  of  the  secondary  in  series 

^^'^h  the  line  to  be  boosted,  w^hile  the  primary  is  put  across  the 

'"^ins  as  usual.     The  residt  is  that  the  feeder  voltage  is  raised 

^y  nearly  the  amount  of  the  secondar}^  voltage.     Fig.    119 

^hows  a  convenient  way  of  arranging  the  c(mnections,  in  whicli 

^^^  of  the  primary  lines  is  so  comiected  to  a  double  throw 

f^gle-pole  s\^^tch  that  while  boosting  goes  on  with  the  switch 

^  the  position  shown,  on  throwing  the  switch  to  the  reverse 

I^'sition  the  booster  is  cut  out  and  the  line  receives  its  current 

^  usual.     It  must  be  remembered  in  such  boostmg  that  the 
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strain  on  the  transformer  insulation  is  more  severe  than  usuf 
and  in  particular  that  the  strain  between  secondary  coils  ar 
core  is  the  full  primary  voltage,  for  which  provision  is  scldo 
made  in  insulating  secondaries  from  cores.  Hence,  in  riggii 
a  booster  transformer  one  of  the  oil-insulated  type  should  1 
chosen,  and  it  should  be  very  carefully  insulated  from  tl 
ground.  For  the  same  reason  the  boosting  transforms 
should  be  of  ample  capacity,  so  that  it  will  not  be  likely  1 
overheat,  and  should  in  general  be  treated  rather  gingerly,  lil 
any  other  piece  of  apparatus  subject  t<)  unusual  condition 
Nevertheless,  it  is  capable  of  most  effective  service  if  proper! 
operated. 

All  these  systems  which  involve  resultant  E.  M.  F.'s  ai 
open  to  certain  practical  objections  which  njay  or  may  not  h 
important  according  to  circumstances. 

In  the  first  place,  the  resultant  E.  M.  F.  is  less  than  th 
Sinn  of  the  P].  M.  F.\s  for  which  the  transformers  in  the  coir 
ponent  circuits  arc  woiuid.  For  instance,  in  Figs.  116  and  11: 
100  resultant  volts  are  derived  from  transformers  aggregatir 
respectively  2(K)  and  1S6.7  volts,  through  the  secondaries  ■ 
which  tlio  resultant  current  has  to  flow.  In  the  former  cas 
one-third  and  in  the  latter  case  two-thirds  of  the  total  currei 
is  thus  derived  at  a  disadvantage,  using  up  more  transform- 
ca}>acity  for  a  given  amount  of  energy  than  if  the  transformers 
were  used  in  the  normal  manner.  On  a  small  scale  the  di 
advantage  is  seldom  felt,  but  in  heavy  transmissicm  work  wi' 
large  transformers  it  may  be  (juite  serioiLS. 

Second,  the  disturbance  of  any  (me  component  voltage  fn> 
dro])  or  inductance,  or  any  shifting  of  phase  between  the  cor 
ponenls  from  iine([ual  lag,  disturbs  all  the  resultant  E.  M.  F- 
This,  again,  may  or  may  not  be  of  importance,  but  it  nuu 
always  ])o  ])onie  in  mind,  as  i'l  every  case  of  combined  phase 

It  is  ])ossi])le  by  combinaticms  of  transformers  similar  ' 
those  d(»scrihe(l  to  obtain  at  some  sacrifice  in  transform* 
capacity  a  simple-phase  resultant  E.  M.  F.  from  polyphas 
components,  or  to  s})lit  u])  a  single-})hase  current,  by  the  aid  • 
inductance  and  capacity,  into  ]>olyphase  currents.  Neithc 
process  is  employed  niuch  commercially,  since  both  encoimt< 
in  aggravated  form  the  difficulties  common  to  resultant  phat 
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distributk'ii  pr»:^ic-:iif,  ani  ■espe^hT-j  jr  fjfTtnr  -zmrwsrr  j] 
tice,  alihourii  ei  it? •rime  -til  "liie  iiCTt  scfcif  'Uilz  id&srs  ih*  'resn 
field  for  altematixic  iitrv.cs  "Lbt  di«5tirviiirjiff?^  :r  tv:  "rrJifT^  if 
at  a  miniinTiiii-  (•oe  Terx  iueBrj'iTs  mrai-^i  x  sTurninr  itr  jtl- 
tematiiif:  ccrresn  mvj  ibrvt-zditsit  r:»3i.p'iiif!L-Lr  if  liif  5:iL:  -wine, 
due  to  Mr.  C.  S.  IteMjer-.  cm*'  cc  -di*-  iDmi^RTF  il  ■:*:c^Tits»^ 


C-\.'«~^ 


^^.    His  process  Is  essentially  twofold,  first  split  tine  the 

^ginal   current    into   a   pair  of   components   in    qiia<lratiiro 

^^^1  then  combining  these  somewliat  as  in  Fi*:.  1  IS.     The  appa- 

^t Vis  is  shown  in  diagram  in  Fig.  120.     Here  A  is  the  gen- 

^^tor,  B  the  simple  primary'  of  one  transformer  elenient.  D  a 

^^ndenser,  n  and  /  the  sections  of  the  compound  transfonner 

^^rnary,  and  g,  h,  ?\  /,  k  the  secondary-  transformer  sections. 

^he  condenser  D  is  so  proportioned  that  acting  in  ci>njunc- 

^^^n  with  the   compound   primary-   n   /   the  original   current 

^^  split  into  two  components  in  quadrature,  in  B  and  n  I  resj>ec- 

Uvelv.     Then   the   secondaries  are   so  interconnecteil    as    to 

P^uce  three-phase  resultant  currents  which  are  feil  to  the 
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motor  M.  The  coil  i  gives  one  phase,  the  resultant  of  g  and 
another,  and  the  resultant  of  h  and  /  the  third.  The  coml 
nation  of  these  resultants  gives  a  more  uniform  and  stat 
phase  relation  under  varying  loads  than  would  be  obtain 
from  two-phase  secondaries  fed  by  B  and  n  I  respective! 
The  condenser  is  necessary  in  getting  a  correct  two-phase  i 
lation  in  the  primaries  to  start  with,  and  even  so  the  E.  M.  F 
will  not  stay  in  quadrature  under  a  varying  load  on  the  si 
ondaries  unless  the  condenser  capacity  be  varied,  but  the  i 
combination  in  the  secondaries  partially  obviates  this  difficult 
A  device  brought  out  abroad  by  M.  Korda  for  a  similar  purpc 
omits  the  condenser  and  splits  the  monophase  current  into  ti 
components  60°  apart  by  variation  of  inductance  alone,  a] 
these  are  utilized  to  give  three-phase  resultants.  The  pha 
relations  thus  obtained  are,  however,  unstable,  as  must  alwa 
be  the  case  in  phase  splitting  by  inductance  alone.  F 
the  energy  supplied  by  a  monophase  current  is  essential 
discontinuous,  while  the  energy  of  a  polyphase  circuit  has  ] 
periodic  zero  values,  so  that  in  passing  from  one  to  the  oth 
there  should  be  storage  of  energ}'  during  part  of  each  cycle  su 
as  is  obtained  by  the  condenser  of  Fig.  120. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

ALTERNATING  CURRENT  MOTORS. 

The  principles  of  the  synchronous  alternating  motor  are  a 
snare  for  the  unwary  student  of  alternating  current  working, 
swce  they  involve,  when  discussed  in  the  usual  way,  rather 
^niplicated  mathematical  considerations.     And  the  worst  of 
'^  is  that  the  generalized  treatment  of  the  subject  often  causes 
o'le  to  lose  sight  of  the  fundamental  ideas  that  are  at  the  root  of 
"t^TDating  and  continuous  current  motors  alike.     The  sub- 
ject is  at  best  not  very  simple,  and  unless  we  are  prepared  to 
attack  the  general  theory  with  all  its  many  considerations,  it  is 

^^irable  not  to  cut  loose  from  the  common  basis  of  all  motor 
^ork. 

Becurring  to  the  rudimentary  facts  set  forth  in  Chapter  T, 
^^  see  that  an  electric  motor  consists  essentially  of  two  work- 
^^fi,  parts  —  a  magnetic  field  a!id  a  movable  wire  carrying  an 
^l^c'tric  current.     The  motive  power  —  torque  —  is  due  to  the 
^^actioii  between  the  magnetic  stresses  set  up  by  the  current 
^nvi  those  due  to  the  field.    The  refinements  of  motor  design  are 
^*^)ncenie(l  with  the  efficient  production  of  these  two  sets  of 
Hresses  and   their  coordination  in  such  wise  that  their  reac- 
^i^'n  shall  produce  a  powerful  torque  in  a  luiiform  direction. 
In  c()ntinur)us  current  motors,  for  example,  the  field  mag- 
^^ts  are  energized  by  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  working- 
^^rrent,  and  this  ciu^rent  is  passed,  before  entering  the  arma- 
ture, thmugh  a  commutator  like  that  of  the  generator,  so 
^"St  m  the  armature  the  direction  of  the  currents  through  the 
working  conductors  shall  be  reversed  at  the  proper  time,  so  as 
to  react  in  a  uniform  direction  with  field  poles  which  are  con- 
secutively of  opposite  polarity.     Were  it  not  for  the  commu- 
tator the  armature  would,  on  turning  cm  the  current,  stick  fast 
ui  one  position,  as  may  happen  when  there  is  a  defect  in  the 
winding. 

Now,  since  the  function  of  the  commutator  in  the  generator 
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is  to  change  a  current  normally  alternating,  so  that  it   s  'MisW 
flow  continuously  in  one  direction,  and  since  the  object  of       ^^^ 
coninuitator  in  the  motor  is  periodically  to  reverse  this  cun — ^^^ 
in  the  armature  coils,  thus  getting  back  to  the  original  qmtj^^^^ 
again,  one  naturally  asks  the  reason  for  going  to  all  this  trout^ 
Why  not  let  the  generator  armature  do  the  reversing  instc?^^ 
of  providing  two  commutators  —  the  second  to  undo  the  wC"^ 


of  the  first? 

ft* 
The  roiuson  is  not  far  to  seek.     In  a  generator  running 

uniform  siMK*d  the  reversals  of  current  take  place  at  certa 

fixed  times  —  whenever  an  armature  coil  passes  from  pole  ^^ 

pole,  (juite  irrespective  of  the  needs  of  the  motor.     The  corf^ 

mutator  on  the  other  hand  reverses  the  current  in  the  motc^^^^^ 

armature  coils  in  certain  fixed  positions  with  respect  to  th^       f 

field  p(Ues  so  as  to  produce  a  continuous  pull,  irrespective  o> 

what  the  generator  is  doing. 

If  we  abolish  the  commutators  the  motor  will  nm  properl 
only  when  the  alternating  impulses  received  from  the  gen- 
erator catch  the  armature  coils  systematically  in  the  same 
positions  in  which  reversal  would  be  accomplished  by  the 
comnuitator.  Hence  for  a  fixed  speed  of  the  generator  the  im- 
pulses will  be  properly  timed  only  when  the  motor  armature 
is  turning  at  such  a  speed  that  each  coil  passes  its  proper 
reversal  point  sinniltaneously  with  each  reversal  of  the  genera- 
tor current.  If  generator  and  motor  have  the  same  number 
of  })olcs,  this  c(m(liti(m  will  be  fulfilled  only  when  they  are 
runnin*:  at  exactly  the  same  number  of  revolutions  per  minute. 
In  any  case  they  must  run  synchronously  pole  for  pole,  so  that 
if  the  motor  has  twice  as  many  poles  as  the  generator,  it  will 
1)0  in  synchronism  at  half  the  speed  in  revolutions  per  minute, 
and  so  on. 

If  wc  try  to  dispense  with  the  connnutators  when  starting 
the  motor  from  rest,  the  actirm  will  obviously  be  as  follows: 
The  first  impulse*  from  the  p;enerat()r  might  be  in  either  direc- 
tion, acc()n!in<j  to  tin*  moment  at  which  the  switch  was  thro\%Ti. 
The  reaction  between  this  current  in  the  armature  coils  and 
the  field  poles  mi«>:ht  tend  to  pull  the  armature  in  either  direc- 
tion, but  lon^  before  the  tonpie  could  overcome  the  inertia 
of  the  armature  a  reverse  impulse  would  come  from  the  gen- 
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eratorand  undo  the  work  of  the  first.     Consequently  the  motor 
would  fail  to  start  at  all. 

If  the  impulses  from  the  generator  came  ven"  slowly  indeed, 
80  that  the  first  could  give  the  armature  a  start  before  the 
second  came,  the  armature  would  stand  a  chance  of  getting 
somewhere  near  its  proper  reversal  point  before  the  arrival  of 
the  reverse  current,  and  thus  might  get  a  helping  pull  that 
would  improve  matters  at  the  next  reversal,  but  the  direction 
of  the  first  impulse  would  be  quite  fortuitous.  Starting  the 
annature  in  either  direction  before  the  current  is  thrown  on 
gives  It  a  better  chance  to  go  ahead  if  the  first  impulses  in  the 
wrong  direction  are  not  strong  enough  to  stop  it  altogether. 


00000  ^mm:f  ooooo — 

FlO.  121. 

We  see,  then,  that  an  alternating  current  derived  directly 
from  the  generator  does  not  give  reversals  in  the  motor  coils 
that  are  e(iuivalcnt  to  the  action  of  a  commutator,  save  at 
s}Tichr()nous  speed.  Except  at  this  speed  the  current  from 
the  generator  does  not  reverse  in  the  motor  armature  coils 
*hen  the  latter  are  in  the  proper  position. 

Rg.  121  will  give  a  clear  idea  of  the  conditions  of  affairs  in 
the  field  and  armature  conductors  of  a  continuous  current 
niotor.  Here  S  and  A^  are  the  poles,  and  -f  and  —  mark  the 
P^^itions  of  the  positive  and  negative  brushes  with  reference 
to  the  armature  winding.  The  solid  black  conductors  carry 
current  flowing  down  into  the  plane  of  the  paper.  The  white 
<^nductors  carry  current  upward.  The  armature  turns  in 
the  direction  of  the  arrow,  and  as  each  conductor  passes  under 
the  brush  the  current  in  it  is  reversed.     This  distribution  of 
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current  is  necessary  to  the  proper  operation  of  the  motor,  c-     a 
if  the  brushes  are  moved  the  motor  will  rim  more  and 
weakly,  and  then  stop  and  begin  to  run  in  the  opposite  di 
tion,  until  when  the  brushes  have  moved  180°  the  motor 
be  running  at  full  iK)wer  in  the  reverse  direction.     This 
position  means  that   the  currents  in  the  two  halves  of        ih< 
armature  have  exchanged  directions,  so  that  the  conduct-'Ofi 
originally  attracted  toward  N  and  repelled  from  S,  are  i^  ow 
repelled    from    N   and    attracted    toward    S.     If   altemat-ing 
current  from  the  generator  is  led  into  the  windings,  the  ciis- 
tribution  of  current  shown  in  Fig.  121  must  be  preserved,  ^uid 
since  in  abolishing  the  commutator  the  alternating  cumeJit 
leads  are  permanently  connected  to  two  opposite  armatu'^ 
coils  through  slip  rings,  the  distribution  of  Fig.  121  can  only 
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be  preserved  when  these  leads  change  places  by  making  a  half 
revolution  everv  time  the  current  reverses  its  direction.  Other- 
wise  the  distribution  of  currents  will  b(*  changed,  and  the 
motor  will  fail  to  operate,  since  each  reversal  of  current  will 
catch  the  armature  in  a  wrong  position,  and  may  tend  to 
turn  it  in  the  wrong  direction  as  nuich  as  in  the  right. 

Hence  such  a  motor  must  run  in  s}Tichronism,  or  not  at  all, 
and  to  operate  properly  it  must  either  be  brought  to  full  syn- 
chronous speed  ])ef()rc  the  alternating  current  is  turned  on,  or 
nursed  into  action  by  running  the  generator  very  slowly,  work- 
ing the  motor  into  synchronous  rimning  at  very  low  speed, 
and  then  gradually  speeding  up  the  generator,  thus  slowly 
pulling  the  motor  ii})  to  full  speed.  In  practice  the  former 
method  is  uniformly  employed,  and  the  machine  used  as  a 
synchronous  motor  is  substantially  a  duplicate  of  the  alternat- 
ing generator  as  already  described.    In  fact,  it  is  an  alternating 
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generator  worked  as  a  motor,  jiist  as  a  continuous  current 
motor  Ls  the  same  thing  as  the  corresponding  generator. 

Fig.  122  gives  a  clear  idea  of  the  way  in  which  synchronous 
alternating  motors  may  be  employed  for  power  transmission. 
Here  G  is  the  generator  driven  from  the  pulley  P.  S  is  a 
mxAi  connecting  the  generator  to  the  line  wires  L  U,  At  the 
motor  en<l  of  the  line  is  a  second  switch  *S',  which  can  connect 
the  line  either  with  the  synchronous  motor  M,  or  the  starting 
motor  A/'.  This  latter  is  usually  some  form  of  self-starting 
alternating  motor  to  which  current  is  first  applied.  •  M'  then 
gradually  brings  M  up  to  synchronous  speed ;  when  the  SNsatch 
&'  is  thrown  over,  the  main  current  is  turned  on  M,  and  then 
the  load  is  thrown  on  the  driving  pulley  P'  by  a  friction  clutch 
or  some  similar  device. 

^uch  a  system  has  certain  ver>'  intere^sting  and  valuable 
properties.  We  can  perhaps  best  comprehend  them  by 
comparing  them  with  the  properties  of  continuous  current 
inotor  systems. 

k  the  alternating  system  both  generator  and  motor  are 
usually  separately  excited,  which  means  really  that  the  field 
^'tren^hs  are  nearly  constant;  as  constant  in  fact  as  those 
^J  a  well  designed  shunt-wound  generator  and  motor  for  con- 
tinuous current. 

•Vow  we  have  seen  that  this  latter  system  is  beautifully  solf- 

J^^ulating.     Whatever  the  load  on  the  motor,  the  speed  is 

it'arly  constant,  and  the  current  is  closely  proportional  to  the 

'"ad.    If  the  load  increases,  the  speed  falls  off  just  that  minute 

amount  neeessar}'  to  lower  the  coimter  ]0.  M.   V.  enough  to 

let  thmiigh  sufficient  current  to  handle  the  now  load.     The 

^•/fective  E.  M.  F.  is  the  difference  between  E,  the  impressed 

1-  M.  F.  and  E\  the  counter  1C..M.  F.     The  current  produced 

hy  this  E.  M.  F.  is  determined  by  Ohm's  law. 

C  =  ^^'  (.) 

r 

rt'here  r  is  the  armature  resistance,  and  since  we  have  seen  that 
he  output  of  the  motor  is  measured  by  the  coimter  E.  M.  F., 

W^CE'  (2) 
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where  ir,  in  watts,  includes  frictional  and  other  work.    J 
neglecting  armature  reaction,  is  proportional  to  the  speed 
the  armature,  which  falls  under  load  just  enough  to  sati^= 
ecpiation  (2)  by  letting  through  the  necessary  current. 

Now  we  have  seen  that  when  we  abandon  the  connnutat 
the  motor  has  to  riui  at  true  synchronous  speed,  or  else  Ic^ 
its  grip  entirely.  How  can  it  adjust  itself  to  changing  cone 
tions  of  load?  If  the  load  increases,  more  current  is  demand 
to  keep  up  the  output,  but  the  field  strength  remains  constar 
and  the  counter  E.  M.  F.  of  the  mot^r  cannot  fall  by  reducti* 
of  speed.  We  nuist  note  that  while  in  a  continuous-curre 
motor  the  counter  E.  M.  F.  of  the  armature  is  constant 
uniform  speecl,  in  an  alternating  motor  the  counter  E.  M. 
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varies  like  that  of  the  generator,  following  approximately 
sinusoidal  curve,  as  the  ])osition  of  the  armature  \y\Xh  res])e 
to  the  field  p()los  varies. 

Hence  at  any  given  instant  the  counter  E.  M.  F.,  the  si>e- 
and  field  strengtli  reniaiiiing  the  same,  depends  oji  the  positii 
of  the  motor  armature.  In  Fig.  123  we  have  a  pair  of  altema 
ing  niachines,  generator  .1  and  motor  B.  In  normal  runnii 
at  light  load,  the  two  are  nearly  in  opposite  phase,  since 
course  the  impressed  and  ooimter  K.  M.  F.'s  are  virtually 
opposition. 

Now,  if  there  is  an  increase  of  load  the  motor  armature  sa 
backward  a  little  under  the  strain,  thereby  lessening  the  coi 
ponent  of  its  counter  E.  M.  F.  that  is  in  opposition  to  t" 
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impressed  E.  M.  F.  The  current  increases,  and  with  it  the 
torque,  and  the  sagging  process  stops  when  the  torque  is  great 
enough  to  carry  the  new  load  as  synchronous  speed.  The 
cluuige  of  phase  in  the  counter  E.  M.  F.  thus  takes  the  place 
of  change  of  absolute  speed  in  the  continuous  current  motor, 
by  the  same  general  process  of  increasing  the  E.  M.  F.  effec- 
tive in  forcing  current  through  the  circuit.  This  effective 
E.  M.  F.  is  generally  by  no  means  in  phase  with  the  impressed 
E.  M.  F.,  and  in  general  the  current  and  the  impressed  E.  M.  F. 
are  not  in  phase  in  a  synchronous  motor.  Here,  as  elsewhere, 
the  input  of  energy  is 

C  E  cos  <^, 

vhile  the  output,  which  in  the  continuous  current  motor  is 
simply  the  product  of  the  current  and  the  counter  E.  M.  F., 
in  the  synchronoas  motor  depends  evidently  on  such  parts  of 
^th  as  are  in  phase  with  each  other,  i.  e., 

TF  ==  C  ^' cos  <^'  (3), 

in  which  <k  is  the  angle  bctw^een  current  and  counter  E.  M.  F. 
J'ikewise  the  current,  which  in  the  continuous  current  motor 
^^P^nds  on  the  effective  E.  M.  F.  and  the  resistance,  now  de- 
pends on  the  counter  E.  M.  F.  and  the  impedance  I.     So  that 

^      E  -  E' 

C  =  — (4). 

^  this  equation  the  values  of  all  the  quantities  depend  on 
th^ir  relative  directions,  and  by  combining  geometrically  the 
iact<)rs  of  (4)  we  can  fonn  a  clear  idea  of  the  sijigular  relations 
that  may  be  found  in  synchronous  motor  practice. 

T^^e  construction  is  similar  to  that  found  in  Fig.  51,  page  133. 

In  Fig.  124,  we  will  start  with  an  assumed  impressed  E.  M.  F. 
^f  1,000  volts,  a  counter  E.  M.  F.  of  800  volts  and  an  impe- 
dance composed  of  5  ohms  resistance  and  10  ohms  equivalent 
inductance. 

T'o  beg^n  with,  we  will  lay  off  the  impressed  E.  M.  F.  A  B, 
^d  then  the  counter  E.  M.  F.  B  C,  which  as  we  have  seen  is 
^  partial  opposition  to  A  B.  In  this  case  A  C  is  the  resultant 
£'M.  F.,  which,  on  the  scale  taken,  is  300  volts.     This,  then,  is 
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the  available  E.  M.  F.  taken  up  by  the  inductive  and  ohmi  ^ 

drops  in  the  armature.     The  next  step  is  to  find  C  (eq.  4^ 

froni  /,  and  the  value  oi  E  —  E',  just  obtained.     To  obtaui  f, 

we  must  combine  resistance  and  inductance,  as  shown  in  Fig.  55. 

Performing  this  operation,  it  appeals  that  /  =  11.18.     Hence 

300 

in  the  case  in  hand  C  =  =  26.8  -f  amperes.     As  to  the 

11.18  ^ 

direction  of  this  current,  we  know  that  it  is  at  right  angles  to  the 

inductive  E.  M.  F.,  i.  r.,  is  in  phase  with  the  resistance  in  Fig. 

125.     Solving  that  triangle  to  obtahi  the  angle  between  the 

current  and  impedance,  it  turns  out  to  be  a  little  over  63°, 

being  the  angle  whose  tangent  is I^aying  off  this  angle  a 

5 

from  A  C,  the  impedance  in  Fig.  124,  we  find  the  current  to  be 
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in  tlie  direction  A  D.  This  current  then  is  out  of  phase  with 
the  impressed  K.  M.  F.  by  the  angle  of  lag  D  A  B.  It  Ls  also 
out  of  phase  with  the  counter  E.  M.  F.,  though  by  chance  very 
slightly,  and  lags  behind  the  resultant  E.  M.  F.  A  (\  by  the 
angle  a.  Being  nearly  in  phase  with  the  counter  E.  M.  F.,  the 
gross  output  of  the  motor  is  approximately  26.8  x  800  ==  21.4 
KW. 

Now,  what  happens  when  the  load  increases?  The  motor 
armature  sags  l^ack  a  few  degrees  imder  the  added  torque,  and 
the  counter  E.  M.  F.  takes  the  new  position  B  C.  The  new 
resultant  E.  M.  F.  is  .4  C\  which  on  the  scale  taken  e<]uals  450 


volts.     The  new  value  of  the  current  is  C  = 


450 
11.18 


=  40.25 


amperes,  and  its  phase  direction,  63°  from  A  C,  is  A  D\     The 
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new  angle  of  lag  is  then  D'  A  B,  showing  that  under  the  larger 

load  the  power  factor  of  the  motor  has  improved,     li  C  B 

sioiild  lag  still  more,  A  C\  together  with  the  current,  woiJd 

keep  on  increasing.     Evidently,  too,  the  angle  of  lag  D'  A  B 

will  grow  less  and  less  imtil  A  C  B  becomes  a  right  angle, 

when  in  the  case  shown  it  will  be  very  minute,  and  the  power 

factor  ^ill  be  almost  unity.     Beyond   this  point  the  angle 

CAB  will  obviously  begin  to  decrease,  and  D'  A  B  will  begin 

to  open  out,  again  lowering  the  power  factor  at  very  heavy 

loads. 

Hence  it  appears  that  at  a  given  excitation  there  is  a  par- 
ticular load  for  which  the  power  factor  is  a  maximum,  and  it 
is  e\adent  from  the  figure  that  in  the  example  taken  this  maxi- 
mum will  be  higher  as  the  inductance  of  the  system  decreases, 


INDUCTANCE=10 
FlO.  125. 

and  also  will  pertain  to  a  smaller  output.  Let  us  now  see 
what  happens  when  the  excitation  of  the  motor  is  varied.  In 
Fig.  126  the  conditions  are  the  same  as  before,  except  that  we 
assume  counter  E.  M.  F.'s  of  500  volts  corresponding  to  C  and 
1,100  volts  corresponding  to  C.  Examining  the  former,  the 
resultant  E.  M.  F.  is  -A  C  =  528  volts,  the  corresponding  cur- 
rent is  47  4-  amperes  and  the  angle  of  lag  D  A  B  h  much 
greater  than  before.  The  power  factor  e\adently  would  still 
be  rather  bad  under  increased  loads,  and  worse  yet,  when  at 
lighter  loads  the  angle  ABC  decreases.  Lessened  inductance, 
however,  would  help  the  power  factor  by  decreasing  the  angle 
C  A  D,  and  hence  BAD,  Now,  consider  the  result  of  in- 
creasing the  motor  excitation  to  5  C  =  1,100  volts.  The 
resultant  E.  M.  F.  now  becomes  A  C,  being  shifted  forward 
nearly  90°,  its  value  is    280  volts  and    the  current  is  25  + 
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amperes.  But  this  current  is  now  in  the  direction  A  ly, 
being  the  same  as  before,  and  hence  it  no  longer  lags,  1> 
leads  the  impressed  E.  M.  F.  by  nearly  45°.  The  power  fa 
tor  is  therefore  still  bad,  but  gets  better  instead  of  wor 
under  loads  greater  than  that  shown.  Inductance  in  t 
system  now  improves  the  power  factor,  and  combined  wi 
heavy  load  might  bring  the  current  back  into  phase  with  t 
impressed  E.  M.  F. 

The  counter  E.  M.  F.'s  corresponding  to  C  and  C  a 
rather  extreme  cases  for  the  assumed  conditions,  but  it  is  ea 
to  find  a  value  for  the  excitation  which  would  annul  the  1 
exactly  for  a  particular  value  of  the  load.  Laying  off  in  F 
126,  C  A  B  =  C  A  /)'  we  find  the  required  counter  E.  M.  ] 
which  is  very  nearly  910  volts.     At  the  particular  output  c< 


Fig.  126. 

responding  to  this  condition,  the  power  factor  is  unity,  < 
current  and  the  impressed  E.  M.  F.  are  in  phase,  and  sir 
the  current  is  therefore  a  minimum  for  the  output  in  questi^ 
the  efficiency  of  the  conducting  system  is  a  maximum, 
this  point,  too,  the  energy  is  correctly  measured  by  the  prodi- 
of  volts  and  amperes,  so  that  if  wattmeters  are  not  at  hai 
the  input  at  a  synchronous  motor  can  be  closely  approximat 
at  any  steady  load  by  varying  the  field  imtil  the  armature  cu 
rent  is  a  minimum,  and  reading  volts  and  amperes. 

Throughout  this  investigation  it  has  been  assumed  that  il 
ratio  of  resistance  and  inductance  has  been  constant.     This 
not  accurately  true,  but  is  approximately  so  when  the  indu( 
tance  is  fairly  low.     The  phenomenon  of  leading  current  in 
synchronous  motor  system  does  not  indicate  that  the  curren 
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in  some  mysterious  way,  has  been  forced  ahead  of  the  E.  M.  F. 
which  produces  it,  for  the  impressed  E.  M.  F.  is  not  responsible 
for  the  current,  which  is  determined  solely  by  the  resultant 
E.  M.  F.  behind  which  the  current  invariably  lags. 

The  net  practical  result  of  all  this  is  that  a  snychronous 
aiteraating  motor,  under  varying  excitation,  is  capable  of 
increasing,  diminishing,  or  annulling  the  inductance  of  the  sys- 
tem ^ith  which  it  is  connected,  or  can  even  produce  the  same 
result  as  a  condenser  in  causing  the  current  to  lead  the  im- 
pressed E.  M.  F.  The  maximum  torque  of  the  motor,  which 
determines  the  maximum  output,  is  determined  by  the  greatest 
possible  value  of  C  E'  cos  4>'  consistent  with  the  given  im- 
pedance and  electromotive  forces.  The  stronger  the  motor 
field,  and  the  less  the  armature  inductances  and  reactions  of 
both  generator  and  motor,  the  greater  the  ultimate  load  that 
can  be  reached  ^^dthout  overburdening  the  motor  and  pulling 
it  out  of  step. 

As  reganls  the  relation  in  phase  between  current  and  im- 
pressed E.  M.  F.,  the  three  commonest  cases  are  those  for 
^hich  the  currents  were  computed  for  Figs.  125  and  126.  The 
fii^t.  and  commonly  the  most  desirable,  is  that  in  which  the 
current  lags  slightly  at  small  loads,  gradually  lags  less  and  less, 
conies  into  phase,  or  very  nearly  so,  at  about  average  load,  and 
'^gs  slightly  again  at  heavy  loads.  The  maximum  efficiency 
^f  transmission,  reached  when  the  lag  touches  zero,  is  then  at 
about  average  load.  The  second  and  commoner  case  is  when 
the  motor  is  rather  under-excited,  so  that  the  lag  merely 
Caches  a  rather  large  minimum,  never  touching  zero.  The 
third  case  is  that  in  which  the  current  leads  at  all  moderate 
Ws,  passes  through  zero  lag,  and  then  lags  more  and  more. 
*he  average  power  factor  may  be  the  same  as  in  the  first  case, 
hut  more  energy  is  required  for  excitation,  and  no  advantage 
^  gained  except  in  carrying  extreme  loads,  often  imdesirable  on 
account  of  overheating,  or  in  modifying  the  general  lag  factor. 

It  is  highly  desirable  for  economy  in  transmission  that  tlic 
PJ^uct  of  current  and  E.  M.  F.  should  be  a  minimum  for  the 
^^lired  load.  This  condition  can  be  fulfilled  for  the  motor 
^''cuit  at  any  load  by  changing  the  excitation  until  the  current 
for  that  load  becomes  a  minimum.     Further,  the  field  of  a 
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uniformly  loaded  motor  may  in  the  same  way  be  made  to  1 
the  entire  hne  current  of  the  system  to  a  minimum  if 
motor  be  of  sufficient  capacity.     Thus  a  synchronous  Tt\(^ 
load  can  be  made  \ery  useful  in  improving  the  general  cor^ 
tions  of  transmission.     By  changing  the  motor  excitation  t 

the  load  on  the  motor  of  the  system  varies,  the  power  fac^^ 
can  be  kept  at  or  near  unity  for  all  working  loads.  ^ 

Fig.   127  shows  the  power  factor  of  a  synchronous  mot 
somewhat  under-excited,  and  that  of  a  similar  machine  with   ^^ 
field  strong  enough  to  produce  lead  at  moderate  loads.     Wif^^ 


PROPORTION  OF   FULL  LOAD 
Fio.  127. 


proper  aiijustnirnt  of  its  ficlrl,  the  effect  of  a  sjmchronous 
motor  on  the  Kcnoral  conditions  of  distribution  is  very  bene- 
ficial. In  curve  .'l,.FiK.  127,  the  indications  are  that  the  motor 
had  ratlicr  a  liifrh  imhtclance  and  annature  reaction,  and  the 
cxcilatiim  was  decidedly  too  low  for  good  results.  Curve  B 
is  fnini  a  3()0  HP  motor,  with  its  field  adjusted  for  zero  lag  at 
about  I  load.  The  inductance  was  low  and  the  armature 
reaction  small.  The  result  is  sinuewhat  startling.  Even  at  i 
loa<l  the  power  factor  (current  loading)  is  about  .93.  At  half 
load  it  has  paisscd  .99,  touches  unity,  and  then  slowly  diminishes 
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to  very  nearly  .98  (lagging)  at  full  load.  In  this  case  the  gen- 
erator was  held  accurately  at  voltage  while  the  excitation  of 
the  motor  was  uniform.  Both  vere  polyphase  machines  wound 
for  2,500  volts. 

When  a  synchronous  motor  is  used  in  this  manner,  it  obvi- 
oxisW  will  show,  at  the  same  load,  values  of  the  current  varying 
if  the  excitation  be  varied.  For  any  load  the  minimum  current 
is  given  by  that  excitation  which  brings  the  current  into  phase 
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with  the  impressed  E.  M.  F.     This  point  is  fairly  well  defined. 

A(  lcs.s  excitation  the  current  lags,  with  more  it  leads. 

Kip.  128  shows  for  a  particular  instance  the  relations  between 
the  current  and  the  excitation  of  the  motor  fielil,  at  full  load 
of  the  motor.  It  is  evidently  easy  to  adjust  the  excitation  to 
the  proper  point. 

In  the  practical  work  of  ]X)wer  transmission  the  synchninous 
motor  has  several  palient  advantages  to  commend  it.  At  con- 
stant frequency  it  holds  its  speed  absolutely,  entirely  indepen- 
dent of  both  load  and  voltage  until,  from  excessive  load  or 
greatly  diminished  voltage,  it  falls  out  of  phase  and  stops. 
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It  constitutes  a  load  that  is  substantially  non-inductiv( 
that  it  causes  no  embarrassing  inductive  complications  in 
system,  and  takes  current  almost  exactly  in  proportion  t 
work. 

Finally  it  can  be  made  to  serve  the  same  end  as  a  conde 
of  gigantic   capacity  in   compensating  for  inductances 
where  in  the  system,  and  thus  raising  the  general  power  it 
substantially  to  \mity. 

As  compensating  disadvantages,  it  must  run  at  one  ] 
uniform  speed  imder  all  conditions,  it  is  not  self-starting, 
it  requires  the  constant  use  of  a  continuous-current  excit< 

For  many  purposes  the  fixed  speed  is  no  objection,  an 
most  large  work  the  exciter  can  be  used  without  inconvenic 
Inability  to  start  imaided,  even  w^hcn  quite  unloaded,  is  oi 
other  hand  a  very  serious  matter,  and  has  driven  enginee 
many  ingenious  subterfuges.  The  simplest  of  these  is  to 
vide  a  starting  motor,  which  is  supplied  with  power  by 
convenient  means,  and  serves  to  bring  the  main  machine  i 
synchronous  speed.  Then  the  main  current  is  thrown  on 
motor  falls  into  synchronism,  and  the  load  is  taken  uj 
means  of  a  clutch.  The  difRculty  is  to  start  the  stai 
motor.  In  transmissions  of  moderate  length,  contin 
current  may  be  delivered  over  the  main  line  from  the  ex 
of  the  generator  to  the  exciter  of  the  motor,  which  is  tl 
by  driven  as  a  motor,  and  brings  the  alternating  motoi 
to  speed.  As  the  energy  required  for  this  work  is  not  g: 
say  10  per  cent  of  the  whole  power  transmitted,  it  can  c 
ho  (lolivcred  quite  easily.  At  long  distances,  however,  the  ( 
])0(M)ines  too  groat  for  the  moderate  voltages  available 
ooiitinuous  ourront,  and  other  methods  have  to  be  used. 

The  host  kno\\Ti  of  these  is  that  indicated  in  Fig.  12 
whicli  the  synchronous  motor  is  brought  up  to  speed  b] 
induction  motor  and  thou  ohitehod  to  its  load  after  which 
induction  niotxu*  is  thrown  out  of  action. 

Another  method  sometimes  used  is  a  special  commutator 
rectify  the  current  aj^pliod  to  the  main  motor  armature, 
directing  the  impulses  so  as  to  secure  a  small  starting  tor 
enou<!:h  to  bring  the  niotor  to  si)eed.     Then  the  conunut 
is  abandoned  and  the  motor  falls  to  running  synchronousl 
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An  ingenious  modification  of  this  plan  is  found  in  a  type  of 
jelf-flUrting  synchronous  motor  built  by  the  Fort  Wayne 
Electric  Corporation,  shown  in  Fig,  129. 

Tlus  machine  has  a  double-wound  armature.  The  main 
ninding  is  of  the  kind  usual  in  alternators,  wound  in  slots  in 
the  armsture  core,  and  the  leads  belonging  to  it  connect  with 
the  coDecting  rings  via  the  bnishes  on  the  pulley  end  of  the 
shaft. 

The  other  winding  is  a  common  continuous  ciu-rent  drum- 


binding,  laid  uniformly   on  the    exterior   of    the    armature. 

*■   is  provided  with  a  regular  commutator  as  shown   in   the 
"e\jre. 

Ihe  field  is  of  laminated  iron,  and  the  field  coils  are  in  dupli- 
"^^te,  there  being  a  coaree  wire  winding  which  in  starting  is  in 
****ies  with  the  commutated  armature  winding,  and  a  fine  wire 
'^"inding  cut  out  in  starting,  but  used  alone  when  the  motor  is 
*^  speed. 

The  mot(ir  in  question  is  started  by  turning  the  alternating 

^Uffent,  reduced  to  a  moderate  voltage  by  transformation,  into 
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the  series  field  and  the  commutated  winding.    The  mac?!^^^^® 
then  starts  with  a  good  torque,  and  when  it  has  reached  ^^•^'i^" 
chronous  speed,  indicated  by  the  pilot  lamp  on  the  top  of       "^"^ 
motor  being  thrown  into  circuit  by  a  small  centrifugal  ^^^^^' 
emor,   a  switch  is  thrown  over,  sending  the  main   cur^^^^^ 
through  the  alternating  ^\inding  and  closing  the  fine  wire  w^^^^ 
circuit  upon  the  commutator,  at  the  same  time  cutting  out      ^t^e 
scries  coils.     The  motor  then  runs  synchronously,  the  excri  ^^' 
tion  being  furnished  by  the  fine  wire  winding.     This  const^""*-^^" 
tion  is  best  suited  for  rather  small  machines,  as  the  dou"fc^  ^^ 
winding  is  rather  cumbersome  for  large  motors. 

At  i)resent  the  tendency  in  synchronous  motor  practice       }^ 
wholly  toward  the  use  of  polyphase  machines.     These  \^' 


start,  when  properly  designed,  as  induction  motors,  or  may 
started  by  separate  motors.     When  at  speed  the  field  exciti 
tion  is  thrown  on,  and  the  machine  thereafter  rims  in  svnchro-""^^ 
nism.     As  such  motors  in  starting,  as  induction  motors,  tak( 
a  very  heavy  current  they  are  generally  provided  with  starting 
motors,  although  at  a  pinch  they  may  be  brought  to  speed 
at  reduced   voltage  independently,  especially  if  it  is  practi- 
cable to  drop  the  frequency  temj^orarily  and  thus  to   bring 
generator    and    motor    up  to  speed   together..    Synchronous 
polyphase  motors  possess  the  same  general  properties  as  other 
synchronous  motors,  and  as  most  power  transmission  work 
is  now  done  by  ])oly[)hase  currents,  they  are  widely  used. 

In  p:onoral  transmission  work,  synchronous  motors  find 
their  most  us(»ful  [)lace  in  rather  heavy  work,  which  can  be 
readily  done  at  constant  speed. 

Thoy  have  hifi;h  power  factors  even  when  used  for  very 
varying:  loads,  and  arc  valuable  in  neutralizing  inductance 
in  the  line  and  the  rest  of  the  load.  Even  when  not  deliber- 
ately used  for  this  purpose*,  they  raise  the  general  power  factor, 
and  thus  have  a  steadying  effect  that  is  very  useful.  When 
working  under  steady  load  and  excited  correctly,  they  almost 
eliminate  the  lagpng  current  that  sometimes  becomes  so 
great  a  nuisance  in  alternating  current  working. 

The  polyphase  synchronous  motors  will  run  steadily  even 
if  one  of  the  leads  l)e  broken,  working  then  as  monophase 
machines,  and  by  stiffening  the  excitation  will  generally  carry 
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their  full  normal  loads  without  falling  out  of  synchronism;  but, 
of  course,  with  increased  heating. 

In  one  case  that  came  to  the  author's  notice,  such  aji  accident 
befell  a  three-phase  synchronous  motor,  which  went  quietly  on 
driving  its  load  of  1,700  looms  for  four  hours,  until  the  mill  shut 
down  at  night. 

For  small  motor  work  synchronous  machines  are  somewhat 
at  a  disadvantage,  from  the  complication  of  the  exciter  and 
inability  to  start  under  load.     In  sizes  below  100  HP  they  have 
been  veiy  generally  superseded  by  the  far  simpler  and  more 
convenient  induction  motor,  the  use  of  which  is  a  most  charac- 
teristic feature  of  modem  power  transmission.     In  the  use  of 
synchronous  motors,  both  monophase  and  polyphase,  there  has 
l^n  often  encountered  an  annoying  and  sometimes  alarming 
phenomenon  known  as  "hunting,"  or  where  several  machines 
^fe  involved,  as  "  pumping. "     In  mild  cases  it  appears  merely  as 
*  small  periodic  variation  or  pulsation  of  the  current  taken  by 
the  motor,  often  sufficient  to  cause  embarrassing  periodic  vari- 
ations in  the  voltage  of  the  system.     The  frequency  is  ordi- 
^^rily  one  or  two  periods  per  second,  varying  irregularly  in 
Afferent  cases,  but  being  nearly  constant  for  the  same  machine. 
The  amplitude  may  vary  from  a  few  per  cent  of  the  normal 
current  upwards.     Generally   the   amplitude   remains   nearly 
constant  after  the  phenomenon  is  fairly  established,  but  some- 
^inies  it  sets  in  with  great  violence  and  the  amplitude  rapidly 
Increases  until  the  motor  actually  falls  out  of  synchronism. 
'^is  is  usually  the  result  of  pumping  between  two  or  more 
Motors,  and  seems  to  be  especially  serious  in  rotary  convert- 
^^,  not  only  throwing  them  out  of  synchronism,  but  throwing 
load  off  and  on  the  generators  with  dangerous  violence. 

Kg.  130  shows  a  facsimile  of  a  record  from  a  recording  volt- 
meter showing  the  pulsation  of  the  voltage  on  the  system 
produced  by  the  hunting  of  a  300-HP  synchronous  motor.  It 
set  in  as  the  peak  of  the  load  came  upon  the  system  and  per- 
sisted until  the  peak  subsided,  when  it  was  gotten  imder  con- 
tr<^l,  only  to  break  out  again  when  the  late  evening  load  fell  off. 
^^ring  the  early  evening  it  was  so  severe  as  to  produce  pain- 
fiJ  flickering  in  all  the  incandescents  on  the  circuit. 
^  this  case  the  dynamo  tender  was  inexperienced  and  had 
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not  acqmred  the  knack  of  bo  juggling  the  field  current  i 
suppress  the  hunting.  A  few  months  later  the  same  sy 
was  in  regular  operation  without  the  least  trouble  from  1 
ing,  the  operators  by  this  time  having  been  thoroughly  br 
in.  In  the  majority  of  cases  adroit  variation  of  the 
strength  abolishes  hunting,  which  almost  always  starts  w 


sharp  change  in  load  or  power  factor.  Just  how  to  handli 
excitation  to  obtain  the  best  results  is  a  matter  of  experii 
in  each  particular  case,  but  except  in  cases  of  unusually 
ous  character  the  knack  is  soon  acquired.  A  rather  st 
field  often  steadies  things,  although  if  stnmg  enough  to 
(luce  leading   current  the  trouble   is  sometimes   aggravt 
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But  in  this  case,  as  in  operating  alternators  in  parallel, 
the  best  running  conditions  have  to  be  learned  by  expe- 
rience. 

Much  yet  remains  to  be  learned  about  the  exact  nature  of 
hunting,  but  its  general  character  is  about  as  follows:    A 
sudden  change  in  current  or  phase  causes  the  armature  to  seek 
anew  position  of  equilibrium.     In  so  doing  the  sudden  change 
in    the   armature    reaction    momentarily    changes    the    field 
strength,  which  aggravates  the  instabilty  already  existing  and 
causes  the  armatiu^  imder  the  influence  of  its  own  inertia  to 
overreach  and  rim  beyond  its  normal  position  of  equilibrium. 
Then  the  field  recovers  and  the  armature  swings  back,  once 
more  shifting  the  field  and  again  overrunning,  and  so  on  ad 
TMuseam.    The  pulsation  of  the  exciting  current  in  cases  of 
hunting  is  generally  very  conspicuous,  and  the  periodicity  of 
the  hunting  seems  to  correspond  in  general  with  the  time  con- 
stant of  the  field  magnetization. 

A  fly-wheel  on  the  motor  or  direct  connection  to  a  heavy 
machine  generally  increases  the  trouble  by  increasing  the 
mechanical  momentum  of  the  armature,  while  belted  and  flex- 
ibly cojmected  motors  suffer  less.  Heavy  drop  in  the  supply 
lines,  which  makes  the  voltage  at  the  motor  sensitive  to  varia- 
tions of  current,  and  low  reactance  in  the  armature,  which 
favors  large  fluctuations  of  current,  are  conditions  specially 
favorable  to  violent  hunting.  Rotary  converters  in  which  the 
armature  current  and  its  reactions  are  very  heavy,  compared 
^ith  that  component  of  the  current  which  is  directly  concerned 
^vith  the  rotation  of  the  machine  as  a  synchronous  motor,  are 
^^ihjeet  to  peculiarly  vicious  hunting,  which  has  often  risen  to 
^^e  point  where  it  threw  the  rotary  out  of  synchronism. 
T^hey  are  far  less  stable  in  this  particular  than  ordinary  syn- 
chronous motoi-s,  and  cannot  readily  be  controlled  by  varying 
^^^  excitation  on  accoimt  of  the  consequent  variation  of  vol- 
^^e  on  the  continuous  current  side. 

Motors  and  rotaries  having  their  pole  pieces  not  laminated, 
"^t  solid,  often  show  less  tendency  to  hunt  than  machnies  with 
laminated  poles.  If  the  poles  are  solid  any  violent  swaying  of 
*he  armature  current  with  reference  to  them  is  checked  and 
damped  by  the  resulting  eddy  currents,  so  that  the  hunting  is 
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pretty  effectively  choked.  For  the  same  reason  alternators  in 
parallel  are  less  likely  to  pump  if  they  have  solid  poles,  and  merest 
foreign  machines  are  bnilt  in  such  wise.  Here,  where  laminat-^^ 
poles  are  just  now  the  rule,  recourse  is  had  to  "bridges"  •o' 
"shields."  These  are  essentially  heavj-  flanges  of  copper  ^^ 
bronze  attachwl  to  the  edges  of  the  poles,  so  that  fluctuations  *>' 
armature  reaction  and  of  field  are  damped  by  heavy  eddy  ci^^'' 
rents  whenever  they  arise,  the  bridges  acting  indeed  lik^  * 
rudimentary  induction  motor  winding.  An  example  of  su*^'' 
practice  is  shown  in  Fig.  131,  which  sbons  a  portion  of  tft^® 


rcvnlvinj;  field  of  a  large  polypnase  machine  fitted  with  mas- 
sive castings,  bridging  the  spaces  from  pole  piece  to  pole  piece 
and  serving  at  once  to  hold  the  field  coils  rigidly  wedged  into 
place  and  to  check  piunping.  A  similar  device  is  used  in  con- 
nection with  many  rotan,-  converters  with  a  very  fair  degree 
iif  success.  Occasionally  pumping  may  be  traced  to  some 
definite  cause  like  a  defective  engine  governor  haidng  a  periodic 
vibration,  but  more  often  the  phenomenon  is  purely  electro- 
magnetic. Tlie  use  of  shields  or  solid  pole  pieces  constitutes 
the  best  general  remedy,  for,  while  adjustment  of  the  field 
is  often   effective,  it   is   often    desirable  to  adjust   the   field 
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for  other  purposes,    and    the    necessity    of  varying   it   to 
suppress  hunting    is   sometimes   very   embarrassing,   if    not 

impossible* 

INDUCTION  MOTORS. 

An  induction  motor  is  a  motor  into  which  working  current 
is  introduced  by  electromagnetic  induction  instead  of  by 
brushes.  It  has  therefore  two  distinct,  although  coordinated, 
functions  —  transformer  and  motor.  To  imderstand  its  action 
^e  must  take  care  not  to  confuse  these  functions,  and  this  is 
b^t  done  by  recurring  to  the  fimdamental  principles  that  are 
at  the  root  of  all  motors  of  whatever  kind. 

An  electric  motor  consists  of  these  essential  parts,  viz. :  A 
niagnetic  field,  a  movable  system  of  vdres  carrying  electric 
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currents,  and  means  for  organizing  these  two  elements  so  as 
to  produce  continuous  torque. 

These  parts  are  beautifully  shown  in  their  elementary 
simplicity  in  Barlow's  wheel,  Fig.  132,  invented  some  three- 
quarters  of  a  century  ago. 

In  this  machine  A^  S  is  the  permanent  field-magnet,  the 
anns  of  the  star-shaped  wheel  are  the  current-carrjnng  con- 
<^uctors,  and  a  little  trough  placed  between  the  magnet  poles, 
^d  partly  filled  with  mercury,  serves  with  the  wheel  as  a  com- 
iTiutator.  Its  function  is  to  shift  the  current  from  one  con- 
diictor  to  the  next  following  one,  when  the  first  passes  out  of 
^  advantageous  position.  In  other  words  it  keeps  the  cur- 
rent flowing  so  as  to  produce  a  continued  torque,  irrespective 
ofih  movement  of  the  conductors.     Such  is  precisely  the  func- 

*  For  the  mathematical  theory  of  the  subject  see  Steinmetz,  Trans. 
A  I.  E.  E.  May,  1902. 
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tion  of  the  modem  commutator,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  device  of  making  the  armature  conductors  themselves 
serve  as  the  commutator  is  successfully  used  in  some  of  the 
best  modem  machines. 

These  same  fundamental  parts  are  found  alike  in  motors 
designed  for  continuous  or  for  alternating  currents.  We  have 
already  seen  that  a  series-woimd  motor  can  serve  for  use  with 
both  kinds  of  current,  since  the  commutator  distributes  the 
current  alike  for  both,  and  since  the  direction  of  the  torque  is 
determined  by  the  relative  direction  of  the  main  field  and  that 
due  to  the  moving  conductors,  alternations  which  affect  both- 
symmetrically  leave  the  torque  imchanged. 
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We  have  seen  also  that  if  the  distribution  of  currents  given 
by  the  commutator  can  be  simulated  by  supplying  the  arma- 
ture with  alternating  impulses  timed  as  the  commutator  would 
time  them,  we  can  dispense  with  the  commutator,  and  sub- 
stitute two  slip  rings.  In  this  case,  however,  the  motor  will 
rim  only  when  in  synchronism,  since  then  only  will  the  alternat- 
ing impulses  from  the  generator  be  properly  distributed  in  the 
armature,  as  has  already  been  explained.  Besides,  the  current 
has  to  be  introduced  into  the  armature  through  brushes  bear- 
ing on  a  pair  of  slip  rings,  and  an  exciter  is  required  to  supply 
the  field.  If  one  could  use  an  alternating  field,  and  induce  the 
currents  in  the  armature  as  one  would  in  the  secondary  of  a 
common  transformer,  the  machine  would  be  of  almost  ideal 
simplicity. 
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This  is  what  is  'accomplished  in  the  induction  motor.  The 
field  is  supplied  with  alternating  current,  and  the  working  cur- 
rent is  induced  directly  in  the  armature  conductors. 

To  this  end  the  brushes  used  in  the  previous  examples  may 
be  replaced  by  a  pair  of  inducing  poles,  carrying  the  primary 
windings,  to  which  the  armature  ^vindings  play  the  r61e  of 
secondary.  These  armature  windings  are  therefore  closed 
on  themselves,  instead  of  being  brought  out  to  slip  rings. 

For  this  short-circuited  winding  various  forms  are  employed, 
the  simplest  being  shown  in  Fig.  133.  It  consists  of  a  set  of 
copper  bars  thrust  through  holes  near  the  periphery  of  the 
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laminated  armature  core,  and  all  connected  together  at  each 
end  by  hea\y  copper  rings. 

The  simplest  arrangement  of  field  and  inducing  poles  is 
shown  in  Fig.  134.  Here  each  pair  of  opposite  poles  is  provided 
^•^  *  separate  winding,  so  that  the  circuit  A  A  supplies  alter- 
natmg  current  to  one  pair  and  B  B  to  the  other  pair.  The 
^^ature  we  will  assume  to  be  like  Fig.  133.  Now  apply  an 
^'t^mating  current  to  A  A.  The  windings  of  the  armature 
^hich  enclose  the  varying  electromagnetic  stress  will  have  set 
^P  in  them  a  powerful  alternating  current  almost  180°  behind 
^he  primary  current,  i.e.,  in  general  opposed  to  it  in  direction,  as 
^nsiderations  of  energy  require.     The  armature  will  not  turn, 
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however,  for  two  very  good  reasons:  first,  the  eiirrent  in  it  £3 
far  out  of  phase  with  the  magnetization  of  the  poles;  and 
second,   this   current  is   quite  symmetrical   with   respect    to 
the  poles,  so  that  the  only  effect  could  be  a  straight  push  or 
pull  without  the  slighest  tendency  to  attract  or  repel  one 
side  of  the  armature  more  than  the  other. 

To  produce  rotation  as  a  motor,  there  must  be  not  only  a 
current  in  the  armature  conductors,  but  there  must  be  field 
poles  magnetized  and  disposed  so  as  to  produce  a  torqite  upon 
these  conductors. 

Suppose,  now,  an  alternating  current  to  be  sent  around  the 
circuit  B  B.  If  it  is  applied  simultaneously  with  the  current 
\n  A  Aj  we  shall  be  no  better  off  than  before,  for  since  the  two 
pairs  of  poles  act  together  and  just  alike,  there  is  no  magnetiza^ 
tion  in  phase  with  the  armature  current,  and  nothing  to  cause 
the  armature  to  turn  either  way. 

To  obtain  rotation  we  must  arrange  the  two  sets  of  poles  ^ 
that  one  pair  may  furnish  a  magnetic  field  with  which  the  cur- 
rent induced  by  the  other  pair  is  able  to  react.     The  simple^ 
way  of  doing  this  is  to  supply  B  B  with  current  90°  in  pba^ 
behind  the  current  \n  A  A,    Then  when  the  cmrent  induct 
hy  A  A  rises,  it  finds  the  poles  B  B  energized  and  ready  t^ 
attract  it,  for  the  magnetization  m  B  B  and  the  current  ar^ 
less  than  90°  apart  in  pha.se.     The  less  the  lag  of  the  arma^ 
ture  current  behind   its  E.  M.  F.,  the  more  nearly  will  the 
magnetization  of  these  field  poles  be  in  phase  with  the  armature 
current,  and  the  more  powerful  will  be  the  torque  produced. 
The  B  B  set  of  poles  necessarily  induce  secondary  cmrents  in 
the  armature  in  their  turn,  toward  which  the  A  A  poles  serve 
as  field  during  the  next  alternation.     The  directions  of  both 
armature  current  and  field  magnetization  are  now  reversed, 
so  that,  as  in  the  commutating  motor,  the  torque  is  imchanged. 
The  next  alternation  bef^ins  the  cycle  over  again,  and  so  the 
motor  runs  up  to  s})ee(I.     Its  direction  of  rotation  depends 
evidently  upon  the  relative  directions  of  magnetization  in  the 
two  sets  of  })oles,  for  these  determine  the  direction  of  the 
armature  current  and  the  nature  of  the  field  poles  that  act 
upon  it.     Reversing  the  current  m  A  A  or  B  B  will  therefore 
reverse  the  motor,  while  reversing  both  will  not. 
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The  speed  of  the  armature  is  determined  in  a  rather  inter- 
esting manner.  When  the  armature  is  in  rotation  the  electro- 
magnetic stresses  which  act  upon  a  given  set  of  armature 
conductors  are  subject  to  variation  from  two  causes.  First  is 
the  variation  in  magnetization,  due  to  changes  in  the  primary 
current;  second,  the  variation  due  to  the  armature  coils  niov- 

■ 

^%  as  the  armature  turns,  so  as  to  include  more  or  less  of  the 

Diagnetic  stress.     The  E.  M.  F.  in  the  armature  conductors  is 

due  to. the  summed  effect  of  these  two  variations.     And  since 

the  two  are  in  opposition,  if  the  armature  were  moving  fast 

enough  to  make  a  half  revolution  for  each  alternation  of  the 

fieJd,  the  E.  M.  F.  produced  would  be  zero,  since  the  rates  of 

change  in  the  field  and  in  the  area  of  stress  included  by  the 

*'TTiature  coils  would  be  equal. 

This  means  that  the  armature  must  always  run  at  less  than 
^yuchronous  speed  -^  enough  less  to  produce  a  net  armature 
^-  M.  F.  high  enough  to  give  sufficient  armature  current  for 
^he  torque  needed. 

Inder  varying  loads,  therefore,  an  induction  motor  behaves 

Suchlike  a  shunt-woimd  continuous  current  motor.     In  both, 

^he  armature  current  is  due  to  the  net  effect  of  an  applied  and 

^  counter  E.  M.  F.,  the  former  being  delivered  from  the  line 

through  brushes  in   the  one  case    and  by  induction  in   the 

^ther.    In  neither  case  can  the  speed  rise  high  enough  to 

^lualize  these  two  E.  M.  F.'s.    There  is,  however,  a  very  curi- 

^^  and  interesting  form  of  induction  motor  which  rims  at 

tnie  sjTichronous  speed  until  the  load  upon  it  reaches  a  certain 

f^uit,  when  it  falls  out  of  step  like  any  other  synchronous 

"lotor,  or  under  certain  circumstances  falls  out  of  synchronism 

and  then  operates  like  an  ordinary  asynchronoas  motor. 

Its  operation  in  synchronism  seems  a  paradox  at  the  first 

/riance;  but  the  principle  involved  is  really  simple,  although 

the  exact  theory  of  the  motor  is  a  bit  complicated.       As  has 

already  been  noted,  if  the  rates  of  change  of  magnetic  induc- 

ti^'n  due  to  the  pulsation  of  the  field  and  to  the  cutting  of 

the  field  by  the  armature  coils  are  equal  and  opposite,  there 

will  be.no  E.  M.  F.  in  these  coils,  and  obviously  no  energy 

can  be  transferred  from  field  to  armature.     If,  however,  the 

E.  31.  F.  wave  due  to  the  change  of  magnetization  in  the  field 
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i  and  that  due  to  the  motion  of  the  armature  coils  through  1 

field  are  very  different  in  shape,  there  can  still  be  a  period) 

resultant  E.  M.  F.,  generally  of  a  very  complicated  descripti 

accompanied  by  a  transfer  of  energy  even  at  full  synchron 

speed.     A  very  irregular  wave  shape  in  the  E.  M.  F.  of  supj 

or  a  distortion  of  it  due  to  extraordinary  armature  reactic 

.  4'  niay  produce   this   condition.     Fig.    135  shows   the  prim 

[  ti'  E.  M.  F.  wave  form  as  taken  by  the  oscillograph  across 

!  terminals  of  such  a  synchronous  induction  motor,  and  the 

responding  current  wave,  which  emphasizes  the  significanc 
J:  the  facts  just  given.     The  condition  is  best  reached  in  si 

motors  having  sharply  salient  field  poles.     The  writer 
never  seen  one  which  would  start  from  rest  unaided,  the  g 
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field  distortion  nccossary  being  in  the  way,  but  once  spun 
to  or  near  synchronism  they  work  admirably  on  a  small  s< 
The  conditions  of  energy  supply  are  obviously  such  as  t< 
highly  unfavorable  in  motors  of  any  size,  but  for  laborator 
other  purposes  where  synchronous  speed  is  wanted  they 
very  convenient  for  an  output  of  |  HP  or  so,  and  for 
very  striking  modification  of  the  ordinary  induction  mc 
They  have,  u]>  to  the  present,  been  made  mostly  by  the  E 
zor-Cabot  Electric  Co. 

If  the  load  on  an  induction  motor  increases,  demandinj 
increased  torcjue,  the  armature  slows  down  a  trifle,  until 
new  armature  E.  M.  F.  and  resulting  current  are  just  suffic 
to  meet  the  new  conditions.  In  the  continuous  current  m 
this  speed  is  determined  by  the  resistance  of  the  annatun 
which  the  current  corresponding  to  a  given  decrease  of  s 
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E  necessarily  proportional.  In  the  induction  motor  the  arma- 
ture resistance  plays  a  predscly  similar  n'^le.  Fig.  136  shows 
tbeactual  speed  variation  of  a  100  HP  induction  motor  in  terms 
of  its  output.  The  maximum  fall  in  speed  under  full  toad  is  a 
trifle  leas  than  3  per  cent,  and  even  this  result  is  sometimes 
wrpiMed  in  induction  motors  for  especial  purposes,  even  a  1 
per  tent  variation  having  been  reached.  A  motor  with  higher 
innature  resistance  would  fall  more  in  speed,  like  a  shunt 
motor  with  a  rather  high  armature  resistance.  We  thus  see 
that  the  induction  motor,  as  it  should,  behaves  much  like  any 
other  motor;  the  torque  is  pro<luced  in  the  same  way,  and 
obeys  similar  laws;  the  motor  is  similarly  self-starting,  and 
works  on  the  same  general  principles  throughout.  Obviously 
Ihe  mignitude  of  the  armature  current  in  an  induction  motor  is 


determined,  not  by  tlie  armature  resistance  alone,  but  by  its 
imprdanre.  As,  however,  the  presence  of  reactance  shifts  the 
phsseof  the  current,  and  that  eomjionent  of  current  which  is 
fffenive  in  producing  tor<|ue  depends  xipon  the  resiwlance, 
the  relation  just  cxjiiaineil  holds  good.  That  current  is  dcliv- 
wi  to  the  armature  by  imUiction  is  a  striking  feature,  but 
Dot  iim  that  implies  any  radical  difference  in  principle. 

It  K  niit  even  necessary  to  use  a  polyphase  circuit  for  work- 
ing induction  motors,  for,  under  certain  conditions,  the  same 
set  of  poles  can  perform  the  double  duty  of  delivering  current 
tnd  interacting  with  it  to  produce  torque. 

The  principles  of  the  in<luction  motor,  as  here  given,  thus 
become  part  of  the  general  theory  of  the  electric  motor  which 
applies:  alike  to  machines  for  t^intinuous  and  alternating  cur- 
rent, quite  independent  of  particular  methods  of  construction 
jf  operation. 
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The  great  pioneers  in  induction  motor  work,  Tesla,  Ferraf 
and  some  others,  preferred  to  view  the  matter  from  the  specri 
rather  than  the  general  standpoint,  and  hold  to  the  theory 
the  rotary  pole  action  of  induction  motors  —  very  beautifi 
mathematically,  but  unfortunately  hiding  the  kinship  of  indu 
tion  to  other  motors,  and  distracting  attention  from  the  tran 
former  action,  which  is  so  prominent. 

From  this  point  of  view  the  two  pairs  of  poles  in  Fig.  K 
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Fio.  138. 


Fig.  139. 


co-act  to  produce  an  o})lique  resultant  magnetization,  whi 
shifts  around  the  field,  producing  a  moving  system  of  pol 
following  the  secjuence  of  the  current  phases,  and  draggi 
around  the  armature  after  them,  by  virtue  of  the  currents 
duced  in  it.  Figs.  1.S7,  138,  139  show  the  rudimentary  pr 
ci|)les  of  the  rotary  pole.  In  Fig.  137  an  annular  field  magi 
is  wouikI  with  two  circuits  A  A  and  B  B,  supplied  with  alt 
nating  currents  90°  apart  in  phase.  The  polarity  of  1 
armature  is  represented  diagrammatically  by  the  rotat 
magnet  N  S. 
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Xow,  when  the  current  in  ^  A  is  maximum  (and  that  in  B  B 
is  consequently  zero),  the  field  has  poles  at  P  and  P',  which 
exert  a  torciue  on  the  armature  poles.  As  the  current  falls  in 
A  A  and  rises  in  B  B,  the  resultant  poles  move  forward  to  Pj 
and  P/ (Fig.  138),  followed  by  the  armature.  When  the  cur- 
rent B  /?  is  a  maximum,  and  A  A  has  become  zero,  the  poles  are 
at  P,  and  P/  and  so  on.  In  order  that  the  revolving  poles 
may  induce  current  in  the  armature,  the  latter  must  slip 
behin(i  so  as  to  produce  relative  motion  and  change  in  electro- 
magnetic stress. 

Tins  point  of  view  is  very  interesting  and  instructive.  It 
deals,  however,  not  directly  \^^th  the  two  field  magnetizations 
—  the  functions  of  which  have  just  been  discussed  —  but  i^ith 
a  resultant  rotary  magnetic  field,  which  may  or  may  not  have 
a  concrete  existence,  according  to  circiunstances.  It  by  no 
means  follows  that  because  two  equal  energizing  currents  are 
90  apart  in  phase,  they  must  or  do  form  a  resultant  rotary 
i^gnetic  field,  or  that,  if  they  are  so  organized  as  to  give  a 
pm-sical  resultant,  their  individual  functions  are  superseded 
and  must  be  neglected. 

The  two  views  of  the  induction  motor  here  set  forth  are  not 

• 

m  any  way  conflicting;  they  merely  represent  two  methods  of 
treatment  of  the  same  phenomena.  As  it  happens,  the  rotary 
field  point  of  view  is  from  a  mathematical  standix)iiit  the 
easier,  for  it  treats  the  resultant  instead  of  its  components, 
aJid  hence  has  been  the  oftener  used,  but  in  discussing  certain 
classes  of  induction  motors,  it  is  by  no  means  convenient,  and 
IS  less  general  than  the  analytical  method,  which  deals  with  the 
^parate  components.  In  most  commercial  induction  motors 
^hereLs  undoubtedly  a  resultant  rotary  field,  but  however  con- 
venient it  may  be  to  consider  the  motors  in  that  light,  it  is  not 
^'^11  to  lose  sight  of  the  general  actions  of  which  the  rotary 
^^W  is  a  special  case. 

^'^  a  matter  of  fact,  the  several  currents  in  a  ix)lyphase  in- 
duction motor  may  be  so  distributed  that  they  cannot  produce 
*  resultant  rotary  magnetization,  and  in  certain  hetcrophase 
*^d  monophase  motors  the  "rotary  field,"  in  so  far  as  one  is 
'Ormed  by  the  field,  may  revolve  in  one  direction  while  the 
^nnature  starts   and   runs  strongly   in   the   other  direction. 
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Hence,  the  view  here  taken  of  the  induction  motor  hat 
generalized  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  out  its  relation 
general  theory  of  motors,  and  to  take  account  of  ind 
motors,  in  explaining  which  the  rotary  pole  theory  woul' 
to  be,  as  it  were,  dragged  in  by  the  ears. 

Salient  poles,  like  those  of  ^g.  1.14,  are  seldom  usf 
the  induction  motor  as  generally  constructed,  consists 


short  concentric  cylinders  of  laminated  iron,  slotted  O' 
opiJoscd  fue(«  til  recrivR  the  windings.  Sometimes  thet 
are  o|)cn,  and  ugaiji  they  are  simply  holes  close  to  the 
of  the  iron. 

The  relation  nf  the  parts  is  well  shown  in  Fig.  140,  i 
two-pliase  motor  by  0.  K.  L.  Hrown. 

In  this  case  the  exterior  ring  is  the  primary,  and  th( 
ving  ring  the  sorondary  element  of  the  motor.  The  f 
windin;;  is  of  coils  of  fine  wire  threaded  through  tl 
holes,  while  the  secondary  member  ia  wound,  if  one  n 
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(be  term,  mth  solid  copper  rods  united  at  the  ends  by  a  broad 
copper  ring.  The  clearance  between  primary  ajid  secondary 
is  very  small  in  all  induction  motors,  almost  always  less  than 
i  uich,  sometimes  less  than  ^  inch.  The  smaller  the  clear- 
UM  the  better  the  machine  as  a  transformer. 

The  primary  of  on  induction  motor  is  wound  much  as  the 
•raiature  of  a  polyphase  generator  is  wound,  as  described 
*™ily.  Fig.  141  shows  in  diagram  a  two-phase  winding  for  a 
21  slot  primary,  and  Fig.  142  a  three-phase  winding  for  the 
"Mie  primary.     In  tiie  former  there  are  two  seta  of  coils,  A 


*"''  B,  each  forming  a  separate  phase  winding;  in  the  latter  the 
J'>««set3,  A,  B,  C,  may  be  united  to  form  either  a  "star"  or 
mesh"  three-phase  winding.  In  practice  the  primary  winding 
^  "early  always  polydontal,  for  the  same  general  reas<ms  that 
wld  for  generator  armatures,  but  especially  to  keep  down 
iiauctanee.  For  the  same  reason  tlie  secondary  winding  is 
f^y'ioiital.  As  an  example  of  the  best  usage  in  this  respect, 
"?■  145  shows  the  number  and  relation  of  primary  and 
*w>n(lary  slots  in  the  motor  showTi  in  Fig.  140,  There  are  no 
^than  40  primary  slots  for  a  four-pole  winding,  i.e.,  5  slots 
P"'  phase  per  pole,  while  the  secondary  has  37  slots,  this  odd 
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number  being  chosen  to  reduce  the  variation  in  the  mag 
itslations  of  primary  and  secondaiy  due  to  different  posi 
of  the  armature. 

Induction  motors  with  fixed  primary  have  the  great  ac 
tage  of  ha%'ing  no  moving  contacts,  and  no  high  voltage  ^ 
iiigs  exposed  to  the  strains  due  to  revolution.  On  the  i 
hand  a  revolving  primary  makes  it  very  easy  to  varj-  the  r 
ance  in  the  secondary  circuit,  which  is  often  desirable, 
forms  arc  used,  the  latter  only  rarely.  Inasmuch  as  a 
proportion  of  tlie  hj'sterctic  loss  occurs  in  the  primary, 


in  the  si'condary  tlie  variation  of  the  magnetization  is  s 
a  revolving  primary,  being  of  less  dimensions  than  its  si 
dary,  gives  a  slight  advantage  in  efheieney.  There  is,  how 
small  reason  I"  Hiippusc  that  on  the  whole  it  is  easier  to  ' 
one  form  than  the  other  for  a  given  eiliciency  with  the 
care  in  designing.  In  recent  practice  it  is  not  uncommi 
wind  the  primaries  of  large  induction  motors  for  voltage 
to  10.000. 

Motors  with  revolving  primurj'  are  no  longer  regularly 
ufacturctl,  the  vastly  suiierior  simplicity  of  the  other 
struetion   being  generally   recognized.     Plate   \II   show; 
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Motors  now  in  common  use  in  this  country.     Fig.  1  is  a  stan- 

^^^ard  Westinghouse  "Type  C  C  "  motor  of  10  HP.     It  is  exceed- 

^^b'  simple  in  construction,  and  efficient  in  operation.     It  has 

Squirrel-cage"  armature  similar  to  that  of  Fig.  133,  but 

^  bars  are  in  open  slots  and  are  of  rectangular  section,  a 

^^striiction  which  gives  a  lower  armature  reactance  than  if 

^  iron  were  closed  ovier  the  armature  bars.    These  motors 

..   ^  with  a   powerful  torque,   approximately   two  or  three 

.     ^^  the  torque  at  rated  full  load,  when  the  full  line  voltage 

'I^Mm  upon  the  primary,  but  of  course  take,  under  these 

^    ^^^iojis,  a  very  heavy  current,  so  that  in  practice  it  is  usual 

^*^^n.  them  at  reduced  voltage,  which  gives  all  the  torque 


to 
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jiecessan'  without  calling  for  excessive  current.     This  is  ac- 
complished by  means  of  a  so-called  auto-converter,  of  which 
the  essential  connections  are  shown  in  Fig.   143.     With  the 
switch  in  the  starting  position  the  applied  voltage  is  only  a 
quarter  or  a  half  the  normal  voltage,  the  actual  amoimt  being 
adjusted  by  means  of  the  variable  connections  shown,  and 
when  the  motor  has  come  up  to  its  full  speed  under  the  starting 
conditions  the  switch  is  suddenly  thrown  over,  putting  the  full 
working   voltage  in   circuit.     The   actual   appearance   of  the 
latest  fonn  of  auto-starter  is  shown  in  Fig.  144.     The  starting 
voltage  is  applied  in  several  steps  and  the  whole  device  is 
immersed  in  oil.     It  is  necessary  to  let  the  motor  reach  its  full 
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speed  with  the  lower  voltage  before  making  this  chasge,  dae 
there  will  be  a  needlessly  severe  current  due  to  the  sudden 
acceleration  under  full  voltage,  and  the  change  ahould  l3« 
made  quickly,  lest  the  armature  speed  should  fall  off  diiiin.g 
the  change  and  produce  the  same  unpleasant  result.  Whon 
intelligently  handled  the  starting  current  can  be  kept  within 
very  reasonable  limits,  but  the  auto-convert«r  should  be  ad- 
justed when  set  up  to  give  at  starting  merely  the  volt&ge 
needed  to  start  imder  the  required  torque,  an  excess  of  voltage 
meaning  excess  of  current.     Fig.  2  of  Plate  VII  is  a  General 


Electric  "Type  L"  motor  of  35  HP.  The  mechanical  de^^fg, 
is  very  simple,  giving  a  light  and  well  ventilated  structi^^je 
The  bearings  can  be  shifted  to  compensate  for  wear.  'T  ^,« 
winding  of  the  armature  is  a  regular  three-phase  bar  windi^^^^ 
funiishcd  with  starting  resistances  within  the  spider,  which  a^^j 
cut  out  gradually  by  means  of  a  ring  moved  by  the  lever  seeX^ 
just  within  the  Iwariiig  spider.  The  starting  resistances  ar^^ 
in  many  sections  and  can  be  short-circuited  very  gradually;^ 
holding  the  primary  current  practically  constant  from  start  Xtr 
full  speed,  even  when   starting  under  ft  bea^'y  torque.     The 
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start  is  made  with  the  lever  pulled  out  to  its  fullest  extent, 
and  it  is  gradually  pushed  home  until  full  speed  is  reached. 
Such  motors  are  peculiarly  well  adapted  for  use  on  lighting 
circuits,  and  in  large  sizes  requiring  heavy  starting  torque. 
I^e  start  can  be  made  with  very  moderate  currents,  and  the 
*<>rque  per  ampere  is  considerably  greater  than  in  any  motor 
^rting  on  reduced  primary  voltage,  which  is  the  compensa- 
"Oa  for  the  rather  elaborate  starting  device.     Neither  of  the 


FlO.  145. 


^^^panies  mentioned  holds  rigidty  to  the  constructions  here 
^•^^^Wn.  but  the  cuts  show  their  best  standard  practice.     There 
^s  Very  little  difference  in  the  essential  properties  of  the  two 
^^Hus^  and  both  are  very  widely  used. 

These  recent  motors  are  nearly  all  made  with  extremely 
sniall  clearance  between  armature  and  field,  from  tV  to  u^r  inch 
^rless,  even^in  large  motors.  This  practice  renders  it  easy  to 
d^ign  for  a  good  power  factor,  but  may,  and  sometimes  does, 
cause  trouble  mechanically,  as  might  be  anticipated.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  make  thoroughly  good  motors  without  resorting  to 
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such  extreme  measures,  unless  the  designer  is  hampered 
tn>ublesome  specifications  in  other  particulars.  Demand 
slow  speed  motors  at  a  periodicity  of  60~,  and  insistence  o 
uniformity  of  speed  at  various  loads  that  would  not  for  a  r 
ment  be  demanded  in  direct  current  motors,  are  responsi 
for  scrioufl  and  needless  impediments  iu  induction  mo 
design. 

The  "Type  L"  motors  just  described  have  on  the  annat 


a  regular  three-phase  winding  of  rectangular  bars  united 
end  ct>nnectorH,  A  simple  fmir-pole  form  of  such  a  windin 
shown  in  Fig.  146.  It  ohviiiusly  is  more  troublpsome  to  ( 
struct  than  a  "squirrel  cngc"  winding,  but  it  possesses  ccr 
advantages.  Ctmspicmiusly,  it  renders  it  possibly  to  insert 
resistance  in  the  secondary  rircuit  at  starting,  which  in 
"squirrel  cage"  would  be  a  very  difficult  matter,  ullhoug 
haa  been  tried. 
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If  the  field  is  very  uniform,  with  a  thoroughly  distributed 
binding,  there  is  very  little  difference  in  the  actual  perform- 
ance of  the  two  kinds  of  armatures  (drum-wound  and  "squir- 
M  fage")  when  at  speed.     In  case  of  a  motor  with  salient 
poles  or  with  few  winding  slots  in  the  field,  the  drum  armature 
"^s  a  very  considerable  advantage,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
•■urTents  in  it  are  directed  into  definite  paths  which  they  must 
'ollow  at  all  times,  while  in  the  "squirrel  cage"  form  the  cup- 
^nts  are  only  uniformly  organized  when  there  is  a  uniform 
^^'(i.     In  the  early  motora,  therefore,  the  drum-wound  anna- 


\ 


^**^  had  a  great  advantage,  but  as  the  art  of  designing  has 

^''anced  the  two  types  have  become  closely  approximated  in 

'^i»  properties. 

1*1  this  country  the  windings  of  induction  motors  are  gener- 

^V  placed  in  open  or  nearly  open  slots,  as  in  the  case  of  the 

.    *^tors  shown  in  Plat*  VII.     Abroad  the  arrangement  of  wind- 

^^  in  holes  as  shown  in  Fig,   145  is  very  common.     Each 

P'^cedure  has  its  advantages.     The  American  practice  renders 

Very  easy  to  place  the  windings,  and  to  put  a  very  large 

'"nount  of  copper  upon  the  armature,  for  open  slots  can  be 

^ade  radially  deep  and  filled  true,  while  holes  unless  rather 

^Tge  can  only  be  trued  by  reaming,  which  implies  a  round 
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hole,  unfavorable  if  a  great  amount  of  copper  is  to  be  ci 
upon  the  annature.  Hence,  with  open  slots  it  is  easier 
diviilc  the  winding  into  many  slota,  thus  reducing  the  ai 
reactance.  On  the  other  hand,  open  slots  are  extreme! 
voralile  as  regards  power  factor,  since  the  iron  surfaces  < 
in  armature  and  field  are  very  greatly  reduced,  and  he 
tendency  to  use  extremely  small  clearances  in  order  t 
the  best  of  a  bad  matter.  The  European  practice  is 
whole  better  as  regards  power  factor,  but  does  not  f: 
the  construction  of  motors  of  very  low  armature  ref 
and  ia  considerably  more  difficult  of  proper  executio 


matter  rojilly  liinfr*'^  on  the  relative  rost  of  labor  h 
flbniad.  With  clii'np  ijilinr  the  manufacturer  can  affo: 
into  litllo  rcfini'MiciLis  if  it  is  otherwise  worth  while, 
Anieri<-aii  hilmr-nUes  hiuuhvork  hnn  to  be  mininiizol. 
whole,  the  Amen<'jni  motors  iire  fully  up  to  foreipn  st 
in  general  ilrsi;;ii,  nlthoufih  the  tonilency  here  has 
make  a  fetish  of  ujiifortiiity  of  speed,  even  at  the  ex] 
more  iinportiitit  chanirleristies. 

In  motors  isiK-h  as  those  just  doscrilK-d,  with  dis 
winiliiigs  and  no  Mliari)ly  <letined  polar  areas,  the  con 
exchange  of  motor  ami  transformer  fimctiims  among  tl 
ings  is  almost  lost  sight  of  in  the  presence  of  the  very  a 
phcnoineiioii  of  resultant  revolving  |m»1o3,  but  the  api 
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of  the  latter  is  a  necessary  result  of  the  persistence  of  the 
fonner.  These  mduction  motors  are  generally  operated  from 
the  secondary  circuits  of  transformers,  although  the  large 
am  (50  HP  and  upward)  are  sometimes  wound  for  use  of 
the  EiiU  primary  voltage  up  to  2,000  volts  or  more. 

An  early  form  of  induction  motor  which  possesses  some 
ioteresting  features  is  the  Stanley  machine,  shown  in  Figs.  147, 
148,  U9.  The  field  in  Fig.  147  is  composed  of  two  separate 
■higs  of  laminate<l  iron,  each  having  eight  polar  projections. 
^^  field  rings  arc  assembled  side  by  side  with  the  poles 
'staggered,"  as  shown  in  the  cut.  Each  field  is  energized 
*farately,  one  from  each  branch  of  a  two-phase  circuit.  The 
""utiire.  Fig.  148,  ts  composed  of  two  separate  cores  assem- 


W  side  by  side.  The  secondary  winding,  Fig.  149,  polyodon- 
'al  is  usual,  is  common  to  the  two  cores.  The  transformer 
*f"i  motor  functions  are  here  separated,  for  each  half  of  the 
"'si'hine  acts  alternately  as  transformer  and  motor,  each  set  of 
wids  mducing  current  which  serves  for  motor  purposes  in  the 
'^'fier  half  of  the  machine.  There  is  no  retary  field  in  the 
"fdinary  sen.se  of  that  term,  since  there  is  no  physical  resul- 
^^  of  the  two  field  magnetizations,  nothing  but  the  altema- 
^"^  of  transformer  and  motor  functions  that  is  a  characteristic 
"f  »ll  polyphase  induction  motors. 

"hese  motors  have  been  generally  used  in  connection  with 
condensers  to  improve  the  power  factor,  and  to  facilitate  this 
praetiee  have  been  usually  woimd  for  500  volts. 

A  step  further  in  the  direction  of  simplicity,  but  generally 
•ofetiorto  both  polyphase  and  heterophase  forms,  are  the  true 
""■Bophase  induction  motors.     The  principle  of  these  motors  is 
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shown  in  Fig.  150.  Here  there  is  but  one  set  of  poles  enerpier*J 
by  the  circuit  A,  while  b,  c,  d,  are  portions  of  the  armature  wiac^" 
ing,  which  may  be  a  simple  squirrel  cage,  or  a  complex  b^«-^ 
winding  similar  to  those  used  in  polyphase  motors. 

If  j1  be  supplied  with  an  alternating  current,  induced  cu:^* 
rents  will  be  produced  in  the  armature,  out  of  phase  with  tli^^ 
field  magnetization  and  symmetrical  with  respect  to  it,  so  th^^ 
no  torque  is  produced. 

If,  however,  we  spin  the  armature  up  to  nearly  synchronoi^C- 
speed,   the  armature   eiurents   will  lag,   from   self-inductioiC^^ 


behind  the  E.  M.  F.  set  up  by  the  field,  so  that  they  have  an 
angular  displacement  with  respect  to  the  field  at  a  time  when 
the  latter  is  still  active.  There  is,  therefore,  torque  between 
these  two  elements  ^  m  Ihc  direction  of  the  initml  rotation. 
The  HKitor  will  thus  run,  when  once  started,  equallj-  well  in 
either  direction. 

In  every  motor  there  must  be  not  only  a  field  magnetization 
and  current  in  a  niovablc  conductor  substantially  in  pha^ 
with  each  other,  but  thei-e  must  be  a  stable  angular  displace- 
ment between  the  two  in  order  to  ensure  continuous  torque. 
In  continuous  current  motors  this  displacement  is  secured  by 
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••»  portion  of  the  brushes.  In  polyphase  induction  motors  it 
ia  obtained  by  the  space  relation  of  the  sets  of  poles  combined 
'ith  the  time  relation  of  the  two  or  more  currents. 

In  the  monophase  motor  this  angular  displacement  is  due 
^  the  displacement  of  the  armature  currents  by  inductance, 
tience,  there  ia  a  particular  value  of  the  inductance  correspond- 
y'S  to  the  best  condition  of  torque,  more  or  less  than  this 
^'^S  especially  injurious  in  this  type  of  motor. 
■"*  practice  monophase  induction  motors  are  built  in  very 


*^"  the  same  form  as  polyphase  motors,  and  for  the  same 
***>n,  i.e.,  to  make  the  structure  good  as  a  transfoniier.     In 


ta-ot 


the  same  motor  structures  are  often  used  for  both  types. 


P'lfnarj-,  homologous  with  Figs.  141,  142.  A  monophase 
"■•yction  motor  of  120  HP  by  Brown,  Boveri  &  Co.,  is  shown 
™  ^ig.  152.  Monophase  induction  motors  are  not  yet  used  to 
^'^y  large  extent  in  this  countr)',  and  abroad  their  iise  is  gen- 
^'slly  confined  to   motors   much  smaller  than   the  example 

ShoBil. 

A  moment's  reflection  will  show  that  while  the  supply  of 
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energy  to  a  polyphase  motor  is  substantially  continuous 
monophase  motors  it  is  essentially  intermittent,  so  that 
latter  give  less  output  for  the  same  structure,  while  the  de\ 
dence  of  the  torque  on  the  armature  inductance  gener 
leads  to  low  power  factors. 

Nevertheless,  cases  arise  in  which  it  is  extremely  conven 
to  use  single  phase  motors.     There  are  still  many  small  li; 


1     OCOIK 


ing  plants  equipped  only 
extreme  simplifily  of  Iho 
tage  of  polyphase  scrviirc 

availability  of  inolor  porvii,,.     ^ „ 

sirable  on  such  systems  some  form  of  monophase  machir 
important.  There  are  also  some  large  lighting  pliints 
serve  their  tcrritorj'  both  by  ' 


single  ptiase  generators, 
its  (lut-weighing  the  ad 
iif  eop]>cr  and  n 
jisional  motors 


continuous  current  and  in 
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remoter  districts  by  alternating  current  for  which  such  motors 
are  useful,  and  even  on  polyphase  systems  there  are  isolated 
demands  for  motors  which  can  best  be  filled  by  a  circuit  run 
from  a  single  phase. 

Monophase  motors  are,  too,  rather  more  cheaply  installed 
on  account  of  the  simpler  circuits  and  lower  cost  of  trans- 
formers, so  that  there  is  a  genuine  though  at  present  rather 
limited  demand  for  them.  As  a  result  there  have  been  deter- 
'nined  and  measurably  successful  eflforts  to  produce  practical 
r>U)nophase  motors  capable  of  use  at  least  in  small  sizes,  with- 
out the  impairment  of  general  r^ulation  likely  to  come  from 
*^w  power  factor  and  large  current  at  starting.  Abroad  the 
^'xlinary  monophase  type  just  described   is   used,   generally 
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started  light  and  taking  up  its  load  with  a  clutch,  but  here  a 
self -starting  motor  is  imiversally  demanded. 

One  of  the  recent  American  contributions  to  the  list  of 
"monophase  motors  is  somewhat  out  of  the  ordinar}'  in  that  it 
starts  as  an  induction  motor  by  the  aid  of  a  commutator, 
^his  is  the  Wagner  motor  shown  in  Fig.  153.  In  its  general 
Construction  it  is  a  pure  monophase  motor  with  an  armature 
^^'^ding  the  coils  of  which  are  at  one  end  connected  A\ith  a 
^^nnutator.  This  has  bearing  on  it  a  pair  of  brashes  which 
^*^  upon  themselves  those  armature  coils  which  are  in  such 
^^f^ar  relation  with  the  field  magnetization  as  to  give  a 
^rong  motor  reaction  with  it.     By  thus  keeping  in  action 
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only  coils  giving  an  efficient  torque  in  one  direction,  ■fcle 
necessary  directed  torque  at  starting  is  secured,  and  when  d-  lie 
motor  reaches  a  predetermined  speed  a  compact  little  cer>"t  ti- 
fi^al  governor  throws  over  a  short-circuiting  ring,  converti  jig 
the  motor  into  an  ordinary  monophase  induction  motor.  It 

is  possible  to  start  under  load  with  this  device  by  drawri  ng 
rather  heavily  on  the  mains  for  current,  but  in  any  except  "the 
smallest  sizes  it  is  better  to  start  light. 

Fig.  155  shows  the  characteristic  curves  of  a  recent  4  ~51P 
Wagner  motor,  which  gave  a  highly  creditable  performance-^  fo^ 
a  monophase  motor  of  so  small  size.     It  comes  much  n^^^a^ei 


representing  real  commercial   conditions  than  the  curves 
Fig.  154,  an<l,  a.'^  we  shall  presently  see,  does  not  make  a  b^ 
showiiig  as  compared  with  the  polyphase  motors  ordinar  "^ 
found  upon  the  market.  ^ 

Although  monophase  motara  as  a  class  start  at  a  great  d 
advantage  compared  with  polypha.se  motors,  they  can  be  r. 
to  give  pretty  good  results  at  load  by  extraoiTiinary  care        *'' 
desiftning.     Fig.  1-54  shows  the  curves  obtained  from  a  cert»-  ■* 
Brown  motor  by  Pnifessor  Amo.     The  motor  was  nominaK  ■*- 
of  1.5  HP,  but  was  evidently  overrated  at  that  load.     Neve^'*" 
theless,  within  a  certain  range  of  load  the  performance  of  x\%i^ 
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motor  compares  well  with  that  of  the  best  poh-phase  motors 
of  similar  «ze.    This  motor  had  an  extremely  small  air  gap, 
and  shows  doubtless  a  record  performance  in  several  respect.s. 
^^iit  it  proves  that  barring  the  matter  of  starting  it  would 
t>e  possible  to  turn  out  a  pretty  useful  machine  of  the  mono- 
id hase  type  if  anybody  desired  it,  although  it  is  certaui  that 
nt.  anything  like  equal   cost  of  construction   the   polyphase 
iTiotor  must  retain  the  advantage.    Fig.  1,  Plate  VIII.  shows 
£^      recent  monophase  motor  of  Westinghouse  make.     It  Ls  in 
£*.  j^pearance  hardly  distinguishable  from  the  polypha.se  motors, 
£a-X"i(l  its  operative  qualities  are  said  to  be  excellent.     Speeii 
r"0|iulation,  never  any  too  eagy  in  induction  motors,  is  alinor-t 
''  >  Tjt  of  the  question  in  the  monophase  form.     Still,  within  its 
I  i  mitations  it  has  its  uses. 

A  very  ingenious  flank  movement  has  recently  been  marie 

*^3i.Mhe  General  Electric  Co.,  upon  the  monopha.se  problem  in 

^      monophase  induction  motor  with  conden.sers.     In  p^^ily phase 

1^  motors  the  usefulness  of  condensers  had  been  shown  bv  the 

^*^"t:anley  type  previoasly  mentioned,  and  the  same  device  seeiiLs 

^  l>'cially  lu^cful  in  overcoming  the  low  jKiwer  factor  to  wliir-h 

X  \^Q  monophase  form  is  especially  prone.     Plate  VIII,  Fiir.  2, 

5^Vmws  the  2  HP  monophase  motor  of  this  typo,  mounted  upon 

^^     base  which  contains  the  condenser.     Its  weipht  is  20o  lb:?., 

'^X'^  nominal  spee<l  l,8tX)  r.p.m.  at  GO-*'  and  its  :?lip  at  full  load 

^-M  per  cent.     Its  full  load  efficiency  is   75    per    cent,  and 

IXiwpr  factor  92  per  cent.    The  condenser  is  hermetically  sealed 

^'J  a  tin   case  and  is  connected  not  as  a  shunt  to  the  whole 

"^*'W,  hut  is  closed  upon   an  indej>en<lent   phase   winrlin^,  so 

^  hat  the  motor  behmgs  rather  to  the  split-phascj  class  than 

^'*  the  strictly  monophase.     The  armature  likewise  is  pven  a 

^^^^Kling  akin  to  that  of  the  orduiary  jx)lyphase  mf»tors  and  is 

'•'"ovided  with  a  starting  resistance,  in  series  with  the  armature 

^^  *^i<:lii]j|:s  at  starting  and  cut  out  antoniatically  as  the  arma- 

^'ro    nears    speed,    by    a    centrifugal  switch.     An  autoinatic 

^Mtoh  pullej'  is  also  provided  on  these  motors  to  further  facil- 

'*to  starting  with  moderate  current. 

J      A>s  might  be  expected  from  these  features  the  motor  is  singu- 

*^ '"'y  free  from  starting  and  power  factor  difficulties,  and,  at 

^^"^    cost  of  some  compUcation  to  be  sure,  meets  the  end  for 
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whidi  it  was  designed,  of  furnishing  a  motor  suitable  for 
nection  to  single  phase  lighting  circuits  without  material 
of  injuring  the  regulation. 

Fig.  156  shows  the  characteristic  curves  from  a  5  HP  n 
of  this  class.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  full  load  p 
factor  is  .95  and  the  real  efficiency  at  the  same  point  .80,  v 
is  certainly  an  excellent  showing.  Obviously  the  power  f: 
is  a  matter  of  proportioning  the  condensers,  and  in  m 
of  this  class  of  10  HP,  and  upwards  the  power  factor  is  rais 
unity,  or  the  current  is  even  made  to  lead  at  certain  loads. 
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Those  various  recent  forms  of  monophase  motor  have  c 
into  somewhat  considerable,  though  scattere<l  use,  most) 
nizps  below  10  HP,  although  now  and  then  motors  of  se' 
timoH  this  jiower  have  been  installed.  When  judiciousb 
.stalled  they  ean  iuid(nibtc<lly  be  made  to  give  good  servicf 

There  has  also  very  recently  been  introduced  a  most  i 
esting  type  of  single  phase  alternating  current  motor  dei 
from  and  elo.sely  resembling  in  its  properties  the  ordi 
direct  current  series  motor.  It  is  in  fact  a  series  motor 
cinlized  for  alternating  current  working. 

The  direction  of  rotation  of  a  scries  motor  depends  enl 
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on  the  direction  of  the  magnetizations  prwioccd  br  the  &ad 
and  armature  respectively.    Consequently  it  do«s  not 
if  the  direction  of  the  current  be  reversed  at  the  raotcr 
nals,  but  only  if  it  be  reversed  as  between  field  az>i 
Hence,  such  a  motor  would  run  even  if  supplied  at  its 
with  alternating  current.  pTD\ided  enough  such  cuiieLt  eotsld 
be  forced  through  in  spite  of  the  high  inductance  of  the  soa- 
chine.    The  first  step  toward  this  end  would  e^ideiitly  be  to 
reduce  the  frequency,  but  e\-idently  even  at  k»w  fre^Tjency  the 
losses  from  eddy  currents  in  the  solid  iron  would  be  senouf, 
and  the  next  obvious  step  is  to  construct  the  Md  as  weD  as 
the  armature  of  iron  laminated  like  a  transformer  core.      In 
fact  it  has  been  kno\i7i  for  a  long  time   that  a  smes-wound 
motor  with  a  laminated  field  would  operate  after  a  fashion 
when  fed  with  low  frequency  alternating  currents,  say  at  8  or 
10  periods  per  second.     The  recent  work  has  been  in  the  direc- 
tion of  so  specializing  this  machine  as  to  keep  down  the  in- 
ductance and  to  reduce  the  sparking  to  reasonable  limits  when 
operating  at  the  lower  commercial  frequencies. 

The  chief  electrical  feature  of  the  a.c.  series  motor  Ls  that  its 
total  coimter  E.  M.  F.  is  the  geometrical  sum  of  the  E.  M.  F/s 
induced  by  the  motion  of  the  armature  conrluctors  and  those 
due  to  reactance  in  the  armature  and  field  retipectively.  Now 
the  apparent  watts  supplied  are  measured  by  the  pnjijuct  C  E^, 
where  E^  is  the  impressed  E.  M.  F.  while  the  usefiJ  energy'  b 
determined  bv  E,  the  motor  E.  M.  F.  as  in  anv  other  motor. 
Hence,  in  order  that  an  a.c.  series  motor  should  have  a  good 
I^wer  factor  and  apparent  efficiency,  it  is  necessarj*  to  make 
^  larpe  compared  with  the  reactances  of  armature  and  field. 
To  do  this  the  number  and  the  speeil  of  the  armature  wires 
"^ay  be  increased  on  the  one  hand  and  the  reactances  kept 
down  upon  the  other.  The  first  condition  points  to  a  motor 
having  a  relatively  simple  field  and  a  ver>'  powerful  high  speed 
armature,  while  the  second  condition  calls  for  low  frequency 
and  very  careful  designing  against  reactance. 

To  reduce  the  field  reactance  the  turns  on  the  field  must 
^  Jtept  low,  since  one  cannot  reduce  the  effective  field  magnet- 
ization  without  reducing  that  in  the  armature  also,  and  to 
niaintain  the  field  with  few  turns,  requires  a  small  air  gap  of 
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large  area,  ^ce  one  cannot  reduce  the  air  gap  beyonA 
certain  point  without  mechanical  difficulties,  and  cann 
increase  its  area  much  without  increasing  the  general  dime 
sions  of  the  motor,  the  saving  of  reactance  in  the  field  is  nee^ 
sarily  rather  limited. 

One  can,  however,  considerably  reduce  the  armature  reia 
tance  by  winding  a  neutralizing  coil  so  as  to  sumund  tl 
revolving  armature  in  a  plane  approximately  perpendieab 
to  the  line  joining  the  brushes.  Ttus  is  known  as  a  oomptt 
sating  coil  and  the  motor  fitted  with  it  as  a  oompaniliBd 
series  motor.  Fig.  157  shows  ttus  arrangement  in  diignia 
The  result  is  to  very  greatly  diminish  the  net  armature  leaetanet 

so  that  the  power  factor  may  be 
carried  to  .90  or  even  more.  Here 
A  is  the  armature,  F  the  field,  and 
C  the  compensating  coil. 

The  recently  introduced  single- 
phase  motors  for  electric  tractiox 
generally  belong  to  this  type,  an< 
in  certain  cases  these  machine 
may  be  useful  for  variable  spec 
work  on  commercial  circuits,  f< 
they  behave  under  supply  at  vari< 
voltage  quite  like  d.c.  scries  mote 
and  indeed  can  be  worked  on  d.c.  circuits.  Fig.  158  shows 
Westinjrliousc  single-phase  railway  motor  with  the  arniatv 
removed,  showing  the  field  coils  and  the  conii)ensating  coi 
A  inodifioation  of  the  same  idea  is  shown  in  Fig.  159,  wh€ 
the  compensating  coil  is  short  circuited,  the  motor  behig  otb* 
wise  arranged  as  before.  Still  another  commutating  type 
a.c.  motor  is  that  shown  diagrammatically  in  Fig.  160  in  \vhi 
there  are  field  and  compensating  coils  in  series,  but  the  a/i^^ 
ture  is  short  circuited  upon  itself.  This  is  substantially  li 
Prof.  Elihu  Thomson's  repulsion  motor  in  the  original  ioT 
of  which,  how^ever,  the  coils  F  and  C  were  replaced  by  a  sm^ 
resultant  coil  in  an  intermediate  position  with  respect  tot  J 
brush  line.  This  motor  too  has  been  developed  for  railwr3 
work,  and  has  much  the  same  properties  as  the  regular  scrie 
compensated  type. 


Pio.  167. 
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^  these  alternating  motoia  hs've  good  pover  factors  when 
^"'^ing  near  their  normal  speeds,  often   rising  to   .90  and 


"lire,  but  their  efficiency  is  generally  materially  less  than  that 
df  (I.e.  motors,  or  polyphase  induction  motors  of  similar  out- 
put.   The  losses  from  the  more  complex  windings,  from  eddy 


Kiy 


^Tents  and  from  hysteresis  are  enough  to  cut  down  efficiency 
E^ierally  5  to  10  per  cent,  more  often  near  the  latter  figure. 

%  careful  design  of  the  commutation  sparking  ca»  lie  kept 
^thm  reasonahle  bounds,  at  least  within  a  moderate  range 
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of  Speed,  although  the  conditiona  for  sparkless  opera ti  ^^^'i'*  <»n 
never  be  as  favorable  as  in  d.c,  motors. 

Several  other  modifications  of  the  commutating  a.c-  "^oUa 
have  been  devised,  but  they  all  depend  on  principles  siniikr 
to  those  already  mentioned,  and  may  be  expected  to  p^*""™ 
in  about  the  same  way.  None  of  them  can  reason^-^'y  °* 
expected  to  do  materially  better  than  the  series  comp^^'^ 
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typp  first  dnsmlTcd ,  Thry  arc  one  and  all  intended  for""^  ■  ^ 
frcqiicncy  nurk  frciicrally  ^5  -^  as  a  maximum.  The  lil^*^-^ 
the  fn'inicHcy  the  lianlor  to  build  a  goo<l  comniufatinE  iiio'^'  ^ 
Hcnro,  wliiilcvcr  place  such  HKitors  may  find  ui  traction,  t^^  ^ 
will  pntliahly  he  (if  riither  limited  applicability  on  imlinf^^ 
coiimiprciiil  cirruits  of  the  present  usual  frequency  of  60 
allhiuiiih  they  uiay  be  oocasiimally  useful.  ^ 

The  prai'tical  properties  of  good  modem  induction  moto 
are  strikiiifrly  similar  to  those  of  shunt-wound  or  separated' 
excited  continuous  current  motoi-s. 

For  the  same  output,  the  induction  motor  generally  has  th^^ 
advantage  in  wcifjiht,  owing  to  the  fine  quality  of  iron  which  ha 
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to  be  employed,  but  its  laminated  structure  and  rather  com- 
plicated primary  winding  make  it  fully  S3  expensive  to  build,  in 
spite  of  the  absence  of  a  commutator. 

In  point  of  commercial  efficiency  there  is  but  little  differ- 
ence. It  is  not  difficult  to  build  an  induction  motor  which  is 
fully  up  to  the  average  efficiency  of  other  motors  of  similar 
output  and  speed.  And  what  is  of  greater  importance,  the 
question  of  sparking  being  eliminated,  the  point  of  maximum 
sfficieney  can  quite  easily  be  brought  somewhere  near  the  aver- 
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,^^  load.    It  must  be  remembered   that  here,  as  elsewhere, 

.    'sst  few  per  cent  of  efficiency  are  somewhat  costly,  and  not 

*>'3  found  in  the  rank  and  file  of  commercial  machines. 

Mie  weak  point  of  commercial  induction  motors  is  apt  to  be 

*  power  factor.     Of  course  low  power  factor  means  demand 

^  current  quite  out  of  preportion  to  the  output,  and  hence 

^'^ter  loss   in   the  lines  and   greater  station   capacity.     In 

^'lition,  a  heavy  lagging  current  makes  regulation  of  voltage 

"^^  the  system  anytlung  but  easy. 
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Now,  it  is  perfectly  feasible  to  build  induction  motors  •vritli 
power  factors  bo  high  as  to  avoid  these  practical  difficLaJtiee 
almost  entirely.  But  this  resiilt  is  somewhat  expensive, 
whether  reached  by  fmesse  in  design,  or  by  the  addition  of  con- 
densers, and  it  is  therefore  not  always  attained. 

Slow  speed  induction  motors,  large  and  small,  are  sualbi^ 
to  bad  power  factors,  and  so  in  fact  are  all  induction  it:»o'*'^ 
having  many  poles.  The  best  results,  however,  are  very  ^\, 
indeed.     A  power  factor  of  .9  or  thereabouts  at  norma-^ 


is  iLiuilc  Tin<ibjoctiiiiiithk!  in  pniclice,  and  this  figure  cmt- 
reached  or  closely  approximated  by  careful  design.  ^^. 

III  point  of  efficiency  there  is  little  difficulty  in  reacL^^^, 
satisfactory'  figures.  The  actual  properties  of  polyphase  indi^  ,  , 
tion  motors  can  be  best  appreciated  by  the  examination  ,( 

their  characteristic  curves,  showing  the  variations  of  efficiencj^  ^ 
power  factor,  and  Ri>cr<l  under  varyhig  loads.     Fig,  161  shoft'^'^^^ 
these  ciin'os  for  a  75  HP  three-phase  motor  built  by  the  Gener^  ^ 
Electric  Omipany.    It  i.sa  dO-^  motor,  intended  for  severe  ser^ 
vice,  and  hence  is  arnuiged  to  carry  considerable  overload  at  * 
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good  efficiency.  The  fall  in  speed  from  no  load  to  full  load  is 
but  3  per  cent,  and  the  starting  torque  is  80  per  cent  greater 
than  full  running  torque,  with  an  expenditure  of  current  closely 
proportional  to  the  torque.  The  commercial  efficiency  reaches 
91.  J  p>er  cent,  and  the  power  factor  S4.3  per  cent,  which  is  not 
had  for  so  large  a  motor  intended  for  considerable  overloads. 
Fig'  162  shows  the  characteristics  of  a  Westinghouse  two- 
phAse  induction  motor  of  50  HP  for  25'^.  Its  properties,  as 
niigcht  be  expected  of  a  well-designed  motor  for  so  low  a  fre- 
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lupQcy^  are   admirable,   particularly  the   great   efficiency   at 
^'nill  loads. 

■ig-  163  shows  the  properties  of  a  polyphase  motor  of  20 
""  at  130-^,  used  with  Stanley  condensers  to  keep  down  the 
"faults  of  the  inductance  encountered  at  so  high  a  frequency. 
The  effect  of  this  device,  particularly  at  moderate  loads,  is 
^^ty  striking   indeed.     Without    condensers    one    could    not 
oblaiD  such  a  power  factor  even  at  full  load.     While  the  con- 
denser does  not  perfectly  compensate  for  inductance,  it  does 
80  sufficiently  well  for  all  practical  purposes.     In  other  prop- 
erties the  motor  is  not  so  especially  remarkable. 
These  curves  are  from  the  maimfacturcrs'  testa,  and  the 
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author  believes  them  to  be  entirely  trustworthy,  although  '*■ 
probably  represent  good  results.  Better  curves  than  thes^ 
occasionally  obtauieil,  generally  for  some  individual  rest* 
Now  and  then  a  "freak"  motor  is  produced,  with  enormcn 
high  efficiency  or  power  factor,  like  a  certain  5  HP  three-pti 
motor  designed  and  tested  by  the  author,  which  gave  at 
load  a  power  factor  of  .94. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  unfortunately  true  that  many  cc 
mercial  induction  motors  are  not  as  good  in  point  of  efhciei 
and  power  factor  as  they  ought  to  be.  A  scries  of  tests 
induction  motors  under  the  direction  of  Professor  D.  C.  Ja. 
sun  was  published  a  few  years  since,  whieh  gives  data  so  instr 
tive  and  impartial  as  to  Ije  well  worth  reproduction  here.  1 
motors  tested  were,  e.-icept  for  a  10  HP  Wcstinghouse  *■ 
phase,  all  of  5  HP  nominal  capacity,  and  Viy  the  follo-wi 
makers:  Wcstinghouse,  Fort  Wayne  Electric  Corporation  (_Si 
chronous  self-starting  monophase),  Stanley,  AUegemeine  E 
tricitSts  Clesellschaft ,  Cioneral  Electric  Company.  In  addict 
results  of  test*  on  Oerlikon  and  Brown  motors  are  include* 
the  results.  Fig.  164  shows  the  efficiency  curves  and  r« 
lution  of  the  several  machines,  and  the  table  gives  a  geii' 
view  of  their  resiK'ctivo  properties. 
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looking  over  these  results,  Nos.  3,  5,  and  8  are  decidedly 
^^^  best  of  the  lot.  Of  these,  No.  3  is  possessed  of  a  fairly  high 
^^d  very  uniform  power  factor,  but  rather  moderate  efficiency. 
^^  starts  well,  and  with  a  moderate  current  has  sufficient 
'^^rgin  of  capacity  for  all  ordinary  work,  but  its  speed  falls 
^^i^isiderably  under  load.  No.  5  has  extraordinary  efficiency  at 
*U  loads,  starts  admirably,  and  can  carry  a  tremendous  over- 
'*-^^^  — more  than  double  its  rated  capacity.  Moreover,  it 
lates  very  closely.  The  power  factor,  however,  is  so  bad 
to  be  a  curiosity,  having  apparently  been  sacrificed  to 
^  ^^tain  great  maxinmm  output,  which  is  for  many  purposes  use- 
'^^^^^.  No.  8  is  a  far  better  all-round  machine  than  any  of  the 
^"^^lers,  has  a  good  maximum  efficiency  at  a  little  below  full 
ir:^  s^j  and  an  excellent  power  factor.  Professor  Jackson  notes 
^*^^t  since,  at  an  output  of  3i  HP,  No.  3  has  an  efficiency  of 
'  -^^  .5,  and  a  ix)wer  factor  of  83 J,  while  No.  5  shows  respec- 
^^  "^^ely  85  and  59,  the  station  capacity  for  the  latter  must  be  con- 
s^^Jerably  greater  than  for  the  former.  That  is,  the  apparent 
^  ^Ticiency  of  Nq.  3,  which  determines  the  necessary  station 
c^^^  pacity,  is  64  per  cent,  while  that  of  No.  5  is  50  per  cent. 
?nce,  to  supply  one  brake  HP  with  No.  5  motors,  there  nmst 
—  a  station  capacity  of  2  HP,  while  with  No.  3  motors  1.56  HP 
IS  sufficient.  But  with  No.  8  the  efficiency  is  about  .83,  and  the 
1^^^^^'er  factor  about  .80,  giving  an  apparent  efficiency  of  .66, 
^*^ich  is  better  than  either  No.  3  or  No.  5.  Motors  like 
^^'  3  are  excellent  for  the  power  station,  but  hard  on  the 
^-^trfmer,  while  No.  5  is  admirable  for  the  customer,  but  bad 
'^  the  station.  No.  8  is  fair  to  both  parties. 
^lost  of  the  motors  shown  start  quite  w^ell  enough  for  ordi- 
^  purposes.  Neither  heav^'  starting  torque  nor  ability  to 
^  ^*^  large  overloads  is  needed  in  ordinary  motor  work. 
^^^ge  torque  per  ampere  is,  however,  desirable.  It  is  best 
^^red  by  using  at  starting  a  non-inductive  resistance  in  the 
^udary  circuit  as  found  in  many  existing  motors.  The 
^^^al  eflFect  of  this  resistance  is  as  follows:  It  reduces  the 
^^^ent  drawn  from  the  mains  so  that  the  motor  will  not 
^^ously  disturb  the  voltage  on  the  lines  at  starting;  by  dimin- 
^uing  the  current  flowing  in  the  armature  it  limits  the  arma- 
^^  reaction  so  that  it  may  not  beat  back  the  field  so  as  to 
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interfere  with  proper  starting,  nor  distort  it  so  as  to  prod^ 
dead  points;  and,  finally,  it  largely  increases  the  torque  ^^ 
ampere,  which  greatly  aids  in  starting  under  load. 

The  function  first  mentioned  is  very  imjwrtant  where  ligb- 


and  motors  are  to  be  operated,  since  if  a  motor  is  capable  ^^^ 
starting  under  heavy  load  it  is  likely  to  take  at  starting  ^ 
pretty  large  current,  which  may  pull  do^Ti  the  voltage  in  tl^»-^ 
neighborhood  merely  in  virtue  of  ohmic  drop.  Besides,  th»-  e 
power  factor  of  an  induction  motor  at  starting  is  only  aboi^^t 
.7,  so  that  the  heavy  current  lags  severely  and  still  f urthu. .  r 
interferes  with  proper  regulation. 

The  heavy  lagging  current  set  up  in  the  armature  is  likeL  ^ 
to  distort  the  field  seriously,  sometimes  so  much  as  to  blo(?=-l 
the  starting  of  the  motor,  sometimes  merely  producing  desi.</ 
points,   i.e.,  points  of  no  torque,  or  greatly  weakening  tfcic 
torque  in  certain  positions  of  the  armature.     The  introduc- 
tion of  resistance  in  the  secondary  circuit  both  diminishes  tlie 
current  and  its  angle  of  lag,  and  thus  keeps  down  the  arma- 
ture reaction.     In  some  motors  the  reluctance  of  the  magnetic 
circuits  is  sensibly  the  same  in  all  angular  positions  of  the 
armature,   so   that  there  are  no   points  of  noticeably  weak 
torque   cither   with   or  without   a   starting   resistance.     But 
some  motors  othcr\^^se  excellent  have  sufficient  variations  of 
reluctance  to  produce  bad  dead   points  when   the  armature 
reactance  is  severe,  while  these  nearly  or  quite  disappear  by 
adding  resistance  in  the  secondary  circuits. 

The  use  of  resistance  in  the  secondary  at  starting  obviously 
throws  forward  the  phase  of  the  secondary  current  so  that  it 
is  in  bettor  relation  to  the  field  magnetization,  and  hence 
although  the  numerical  value  of  the  current  is  reduced,  its 
efTective  component  is  increased.  The  considerations  which 
affect  the  relations  between  torque  and  current  in  the  arma- 
tures of  induction  motors  are  in  reality  quite  simple.  The 
absolute  value  of  the  current,  other  things  being  equal,  is 
determined  by  the  armature  inipedjince,  and  is  the  same  for 
the  same  impedance  whatever  the  relation  between  the  reac- 
tance and  resistance  components  of  that  impedance.  The 
ratio  between  these  components,  however,  determines  the 
phase  angle  of  the  armature  current,  so  that  for  a  given  value 
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0^  the  current  the  torque  depends  on  the  ratio  between  resis- 
^ce  and  reactance  in  the  armature. 

By  lessening  either  the  resistance  or  reactance  of  the  arma- 

^^  a  motor  is  obtained  in  which  a  very  large  current  flows 

*^  starting,  but   reducing   the    impedance  by    cutting  down 

reactance  gives  the  resulting  current  a  better  phase   angle 

***^  that  obtained  by  reducing  resistance  alone.      For  a  given 

^otor  the  maximum  torque  is  obtained  when  the  ratio  of 

^^^^sistance  and  reactance  is  imity,  i.e.,  when 

/  =  /?. 

'^^w,  one   can    cut   down   the   resistance   by   increasing   the 

allowance  of  armature  copper,  and  can  diminish  the  reactance 

5^y  subdividing  the  winding  so  that  there  shall  be  many  slots 

the  armature,  and  the  minimum  possible  number  of  turns 

■rslot.     Also  the  better  the  mutual  induction  between  field 

td  armature  the  less  the  reactance  of  either  member  is  likely 

be,  so  that  by  close  attention  to  design  it  is  possible  greatly 

reduce  the  armature  reactance.     In  commercial  motors  the 

••elation  between  resistance  and  reactance  in  the  armature  is 

gcenerally  from 

/  =  3/2to/=  10  R. 

^^nce,  when  large  torque  per  ampere  is  desired  the  simplest 
thing  to  do  is  to  insert  non-inductive  resistance  in  the  secon- 
^^^',  and  when 

7=2? 

^'^^  given  motor  mil  be  at  its  best  with  respect  to  starting 
Sue.    With 

7  =  ft 

^^6  maximum  torque  will  be  obtained  when  both  are  as  small  as 
P^ible.  Hence,  if  very  great  starting  torque  is  desired,  the 
^^^or  should  be  designed  with  very  low  armature  resistance 
*°d  reactance. 

^^e  slip  of  the  motor  below  synchronous  speed  depends 
Ufwn  the  armature  resistance  in  induction  motors,  just  as  in 
^^tinuoiis  ciurent  motors  the  slip  below  the  speed  at  which 
the  armature  would  give  the  impressed  E.  M.  F.  is  determined 
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by  armature  resistance.  In  each  case  the  slip  measure 
percentage  of  energy  lost  in  the  armature,  so  that  if  an  i 
tion  motor,  for  example,  nms  loaded  at  5  per  cent  slip  th 
of  efficiency  in  the  armature  is  5  per  cent. 

Commercial  induction  motors  vary  widely  in  slip  —  fr< 
little  as  1  per  cent  to  8  or  10  per  cent,  accordhig  to  d 
It  must  not  for  a  moment  be  supposed,  however,  that 
slip  impUes  high  efficiency  of  the  motor.  One  can  pi 
designing  a  motor,  most  of  the  loss  into  the  armature  o 
the  field,  as  one  pleases,  and  it  is  pretty  safe  to  say  that  if 
is  remarkably  little  in  the  armature  there  will  be  an  ui 
amoimt  in  the  field,  imless  cost  is  utterly  disregarded, 
ably  the  best  all-around  results  can  be  obtained  by  di^ 
the  permissable  loss  nearly  equally  between  armatun 
field. 

There  is  a  very  simple  relation  between  the  static  anc 
ning  torques  of  an  induction  motor,  the  static  and  ni 
currents,  and  the  slip,  as  follows: 

T        ^C 

-    -  =  o  -  -  • 

In  this  equation  T^  is  the  static  toniuc,  C,  the  static  cu 

Tf  and  C\  torque  and  current  of  tlie  slip  S,  and  S  ths 

expressed  as  a  percentage.     As  an  exainj)le  of  the  appli 

of  this  formula,  supj)ose  the  full  load   current  of  a  c 

motor  is  60  amperes  per  phase,  the  current  with  the  am 

at  rest  400  amperes,  and  the  slip  at  full  load  is  5  per 

Then 

T  160,000      ^  ^^^ 

—  =   .05  X =  2.22, 

T,  3600 

i.e,,  the  static  toniuc  will  be  2.22  times  the  full  load  n 
torque.  Of  course,  if  a  motor  is  to  have  a  i)owcrful  st 
torque  it  must  take  a  pretty  heavy  current,  but  the 
resistance  at  starting  holj^s  very  materially  in  keepii 
current  within  Ijounds.  An  adjustable  secondary  resi 
makes  it  easy  to  liring  to  speed  any  load  that  the  niot< 
carry  continuously,  ^^^tho^t  demanding  excessive  eurre 
As  to  overload,  an  ability  to  carry  25  per  cent  mon 
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^  TBted  capacity  is  ample,  save  in  rare  cases,  and  greater 
mupn  than  this  usually  means  some  sacrifice  in  efficiency 
or  power  factor  at  normal  loads.  For  most  worit  an  effi- 
denoy  curve  like  that  of  No.  8  is  preferable  to  one  like  that 
ot  No.  5.  When  great  margin  of  capacity  is  needed,  it  is  beat 
lo  use  ft  motor  deliberately  adjusted  to  such  use,  and  not  to 
expect  it  of  a  motor  properly  designed  for  ordinary  service. 
The  speed  of  induction  motors  is  best  regulated  by  inserting 
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»  oon-inductive  resistance  in  the  secondary  circuit.  I'ndor 
ttiese  rircumstances  the  motor  can  be  made  to  nm  at  con- 
Bwit  torque  over  a  very  wide  range  of  appcds  by  varying  the 
fsastance,  jiist  as  one  would  regulate  a  street-car  motor. 
%  165  shows  the  variation  in  speed,  current,  and  power 
fWor  in  a  15  HP  three-phase  motor  fitted  with  rheostatic 
control.  The  speed  was  varied  at  constant  torque  from  about 
1,400  r.  p.  m,  down  to  1.50  r  .p.  m.  Curve  B  shows  the  variation 
of  the  power  factor,  in  this  case  high  at  all  speeds,  and  curve 
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C  shows  the  slight  variation  in  input.    Operated  in  this  wa^ 
the  motor  behaved  almost  exactly  like  a  series-wound  dire^ 
current  motor  with  rheostatic  control.      Such  a  rheostat 
used  in  operating  hoists  and  the  like  with  induction  nioto 
Regulation  by  varjdng  the  primary  voltage  is  highly  unsat» 
factory,  since  the  torque  /alls  off  neariy  in  proportion  to  tkc 
square  of  the  voltage,  so  that  at  low  speeds  the  output  E 
enormously  reduced.     Regulation  by  any  method  involvin. 
resistance  is  of  course  inefficient,  not  materially  more  so,  how- 
ever, than  in  the  case  of  continuous  current  motors.     It  should 
be    understood    that    all    these    remarks    concerning   torque 
regulation,  and  the  like  apply  to  polyphase  induction  motor- 
and  do  not  hold  true  in  general  of  monophase  motors. 

The  weak  point  of  induction  motor  practice  is  in  the  heav^ 
inductance  likely  to  be  encountered  imless  motors  with  firsts 
class  power  factors  are  used.  It  is  depressing  to  find  thj 
current  capacity  of  your  generator  exhausted  long  before  S 
has  reached  its  rated  output  in  kilowatts,  and  if  the  motcz 
service  is  part  of  a  general  system,  the  effect  of  a  bad  powe 
factor  on  regulation  is  disastrous. 

With  generators  of  moderate  inductance  and  good  motors 
general  distribution  by  polyphase  currents  gives  adniirabl 
results.  The  station  inanaf]:er  should  see  to  it  that  his  motoi 
are  not  of  excessive  size  for  their  work,  and  are  good  in  tli 
matter  of  power  factor.  A  few  motors  for  very  variable  load 
can  bo  liandled  readily  enough,  but  no  motor  with  a  ba« 
power  factor  should  be  tolerated  simply  because  it  is  cheaf 
Powor  factors  of  at  least  .85  at  full  load,  and  .80  at  two-third 
load,  are  quite  obtainable  except  in  case  of  some  special  niotori 
and  should  be  insisted  upon  rigorously. 

One  polyphase  station  operating  more  than  fifty  induction 
motors  showed,  when  tested  by  the  author,  about  .65  as  ave^ 
age  power  factor  when  carrying  all  the  motors.  Rigorou 
inspection  of  the  motors  installed  would  have  raised  th  '■ 
fi,i!;ure  to  .75,  althou<!;h  the  existing  power  factor  actually  gav-" 
no  trouble,  there  being  ample  generator  capacity. 

So  much  for  polyphase  induction  motors.  Monopha^ 
motors  generally  fail  to  give  so  uniformly  good  results.  Oc 
casional  extraordinary  results  have  been  reported  from  th« 
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l«ttter,  but  in  the  author's  opmion  they  concern  motors  which 
l>^oiig  to  the  "freak  "  class  alluded  to,  and  cannot  be  expected 
commercial  practice.  Monophase  motors  are  usually  weak 
power  factor  save  at  certain  loads,  and  start  badly,  most 
those 'in  use  abroad  being  started  without  load.  Even  so, 
« starting  current  is  large,  as  may  be  safely  concluded  from 
t-lie  discreet  silence  preserved  on  this  topic  in  all  descriptions 
of  monophase  motor  installations.  In  general  power  trans- 
inission  work  the  incandescent  lamp  and  the  induction  motor 
are  the  chief  factors.  Sjmchronous  motors  are  valuable  in 
thdr  proper  place,  and  arc  lighting  and  continuous  current 
'^''ork  are  sometimes  relatively  important.  The  alternating 
ciarent  systems  are  now  far  enough  developed  to  be  entirely 
'Workable  and  trustworthy  for  incandescents  and  motors. 
The  alternating  arc  lamp  is,  however,  not  quite  in  condition 
to  replace  the  continuous  current  arcs  for  all  purposes  and 
under  all  circumstances,  and  for  work  specially  suited  to  con- 
tinuous cmrents  reliance  has  at  present  to  be  placed  in  various 
current  reorganizing  devices,  which  are,  so  far,  of  rather 
indeterminate  ultimate  value.  Whether  they  are  to  have  a 
Iwge  permanent  place  in  the  art,  or  whether  their  sphere  will 
gradually  be  much  contracted,  is  uncertain.  At  all  events 
It  is  sufficiently  clear  that  the  main  body  of  power  transmission 
^  have  to  depend  on  alternating  currents,  at  least  for  a  long 
while  to  come. 

Even  if  continuous  current  should  be  obtained  somewhat 
directly  from  coal  in  the  near  or  far  future,  the  result  would  be 
^ot  to  increase  power  transmission  by  continuous  currents, 
"^t  to  render  the  transportation  of  coal  by  far  the  cheapest 
Method  of  transmitting  energy. 

The  relative  importance  of  polyphase,  heterophase,  and 
J^ionophase  systems  is  a  question  often  raised.  The  prasent 
"idications  are  that  the  polyphase  systems,  in  virtue  of  in- 
^'^ased  output  of  generators,  possible  economy  in  copper  and 
S^eral  convenience,  have  come  to  stay.  The  monophase 
^otor  problem  has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  solved  in  any 
^eral  way,  and  until  it  has  been  solved,  the  monophase  sys- 
^€ni  must  remain  subordinate,  like  the  heterophase  systems, 
which  are  special  rather  than  general  in  their  applicability. 
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The  much  mooted  question  of  frequency  will  be  referred  to 
its  different  bearings  in  connection  with  other  topics.  T 
frequencies  once  common,  120^  to  135^,  are  rapidly  passt 
out  of  usjB  for  all  important  work.  They  are  inconvenienl 
high  for  long  lines  by  reason  of  inductance,  are  troublesoi 
for  large  units,  lead  to  high  inductance  in  the  system,  a 
have  for  their  only  compensating  advantage,  lessened  cost 
transformers.  Both  here  and  abroad  lower  frequencies  ha 
come  into  use.  In  this  country  6(Vw  seems  to  be  the  favor 
frequency,  except  for  work  with  rotary  converters,  w^hen  2t' 
to  35^  is  usual.  Both  these  last  are  too  low  for  gene 
practice,  since  the  cost  of  transformers  is  greatly  increase 
the  former  is  unsuitable  for  incandescent  service,  unless  wi 
extremely  low  voltage  lamps,  and  both  are  unsuitable  1 
alternating  arcs.  It  is  now  pretty  generally  recognized  1 
the  above  reason,  that  the  adoption  of  so  low  a  frequency 
25-^  in  the  great  Niagara  plant  was  an  error  of  judgmei 
perhaps  brought  about  by  an  overestimate  of  the  importai 
of  rotary  converters  in  general  distribution.  The  only  api 
ratus  which  at  present  demands  low  frequency  is  the  sing 
phase  commutating  motor.  Should  it  come  into  greaH*  \ 
plants  of  25^  or  less  may  be  necessary,  but  for  general  d 
tribution  it  is  always  preferable  to  keep  the  frequency  hi 
enough  for  incandescent  lamps,  which  are  the  most  profital 
kind  of  load. 

On  the  other  hand,  abroad  a  compromise  frequency  of  4( 
to  5(1^  is  in  general  use.  In  the  author's  opinion  there  i 
very  few  cases  in  which  lower  frequencies  than  these  i 
desirable,  and  none  in  which  less  than  30^  should  be  tol 
atcd  for  general  distribution  work;  50^^  or  60^^  meets  gene 
requirements  admirably,  and  only  in  rare  cases  is  the  use 
rotary  converters  of  sufficiently  commanding  importance 
call  for  a  lower  frequency. 

In  connection  with  this  topic  we  may  consider  a  verb 
controversy  which  has  raged  of  late,  respecting  the  advanta; 
of  certain  irregular  forms  of  alternating  current  waves  vs 
true  sine  wave.  The  facts  in  a  nutshell  are  as  follows:  C 
tain  complex  current  waves,  whose  irregularity  is  due  to 
presence  of  harmonics  of  higher  frequency,  have  been  foi 
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to  give  slightly  better  efficiency  in  transformers  than  one 
waves  of  the  same  nominal  frequency.  Such  waves,  however, 
do  not  hold  their  fonii  under  varying  conditions  of  load,  and 
by  reason  of  their  harmonics  of  higher  frequency  raise  the 
inductance  of  the  line  and  apparatus,  increase  the  probability 
of  resonance  on  the  Une,  hamper  all  attempts  to  balance  the 
inductance  of  the  system  by  condensers  or  synchronous  motors, 
and  finally  sometimes  interfere  with  the  proper  performance  of 
induction  motors.  The  use  of  such  wave  forms,  then,  is  likely 
to  lead  to  very  embarrassing  complications  in  a  power  trans- 
mission system,  and  their  sole  advantage  is  far  better  secured 
by  using  a  sine  wave  of  slightly  increased  frequency,  than  by 
interpolating  a  set  of  worse  than  useless  harmonics. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  all  cases  of  power  transmission 
cannot  be  treated  alike  —  there  is  no  system  that  will  meet  aU 
conditions  in  the  best  possible  manner.  The  best  restilts  will 
be  obtained  by  treating,  in  the  preliminary  investigation, 
each  problem  as  an  unique  and  independent  case  of  power 
transmission,  and  afterward  boiling  down  the  conclusions  to 
meet  practical  conditions.  Avoid,  when  you  can,  apparatus 
^i  peculiar  sizes  and  speeds  —  remember  that  you  are  after 
faults,  not  electrical  curios.  See  to  it  that  what  is  done  Is 
done  thoroughly,  and  for  general  guiding  principles  keep  your 
voltage  up  and  your  inductance  do^^•n,  and  watch  the  line. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

CURRENT  REORGANIZERS. 

Whatever  method  may  be  employed  for  the  transniissic 
of  power  in  any  given  case,  it  will  often  be  found  that  tl 
current  delivered  at  the  receiving  station  is  not  of  the  chara 
ter  needed.  Sometimes  in  transmissions  for  special  purpose 
no  difficulty  will  be  met,  but  frequently,  especially  in  tl 
transmission  of  power  for  general  distribution,  both  contin 
ous  and  alternating  currents  are  needed,  whereas  only  one 
at  hand.  For  all  electrolytic  operations,  for  most  railwi 
work  at  present,  for  telegraphy,  and  sometimes  for  arc  ligh 
ing,  continuous  current  is  necessary,  while  alternating  curre: 
is  necessary  for  convenient  application  to  electric  furnaci 
electric  welding,  electro-cautery  and  other  minor  purpose 
So  whichever  kind  of  current  is  transmitted  the  other  must  ^ 
derived  from  it  for  certain  uses. 

All  devices  for  thus  chaiighig  alternating  to  direct  current 
or  vice  versa,  with  or  without  accompanying  change  of  volta^ 
may  properly  be  called  current  reorganizers. 

Three  classes  of  such  apparatus  have  come  into  consideral: 
use:  1.  Commutators;  2.  Motor  dynamos;  3.  Rotary  co 
verters.  These  classes  are  quite  distinct  from  each  oth( 
each  has  advantap;es  and  faults  peculiar  to  itself,  and  all  thn 
especially  the  hist  named,  are  in  every-day  practical  use  to 
greater  extent  than  would  seem  probable  at  first  thought. 

We  have  already  looked  into  the  matter  of  commutation 
Chapter  I,  and  have  seen  how  the  naturally  alternating  ci 
rents  in  a  contiinious  current  dynamo  are  rectified  a 
smoothed.  Given,  th(»n,  an  alternating  current  received  fn 
a  distant  generator,  and  it  would  seem  an  easy  matter 
receive  this  current  upon  a  commutator  and  deliver  it  as  c( 
tinuous  current.  In  point  of  fact  there  are  very  serious  di 
culties  in  this  apparently  simple  process. 

The  current  received  is  a  set  of  simple  alternations  sho 
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diagrammatically  in  Fig.  166.  The  figiire  shows  three  complete 
periods.  Now,  if  such  a  current  be  sent  into  a  simple  two-part 
commutator,  such  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  9,  Chapter  I,  revolving 
at  such  a  speed  that  the  brushes  will  be  just  passing  from  one 
segment  to  the  other  every  time  the  current  received  changes 
direction,  the  result  will  be  a  rectified  current,  shown  in  Fig. 
167,  unidirectional,  it  is  true,  but  far  from  continuous.     Vari- 


Fio.  166. 

0U8  modiScations  of  this  simple  rectifying  apparatus  have  been 
Mid  are  m  extensive  use  for  supplying  current  to  the  field 
magnets  of  alternating  generators.  As  these  machines  are 
generally  multipolar,  the  two-part  commutator  has  been  modi- 
fied so  as  to  reverse  the  current  at  each  alternation.  Fig. 
168  shows  one  of  the  simple  forms  of  commutator  arranged 
for  self-exciting  alternators.  It  consists  of  a  pair  of  metal 
cjlinders  raoimted  on  and  insulated  fn)m  the  dynamo  shaft. 
Each  cvlinder  is  cut  awav  into  teeth,  and  the  two  are  mounted 
80  that  the  teeth  interlock  ^vith  insulation  l)otweon  them. 
Each  pair  of  consecutive  teeth  acts  like  the  ordinary  two-part 
w^nimuiator,  and  there  are  of  course  a  pair  of  teeth  for  every 
pair  of  poles,  so  that  the  commutator  acts  at  each  alternation. 
The  resulting  rectified  current  is  then  led  around  the  field 
"magnets  of  the  generator,  furnishing  either  the  whole  excita- 
^%  or  enough  to  compound  the  machine.    Such  a  current, 


PlO.  167. 


however,  is  so  fluctuating  that  it  is  by  no  means  the  equivalent 
^1  ^  ordinary  continuous  current  for  magnetizing  purposes, 
"^ce  in  most  modem  machines  the  main  exciting  current  is 
I'lniished  by  a  small  exciting  dynamo,  driven  from  the  alter- 
J^ator  shaft  or  by  separate  means,  while  the  rectified  current  is 
^  only  now  and  then  for  compounding. 

This  simple  current  reorganizer  is  very  successful  for  the 
purpose  described.     But  it  must  be  remembered   that   the 
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amount  of  energy  concerned  is  trifling,  only  a  very  few  kilo 
watts  being  required  to  compound  even  the  largest  altematoif 
And  despite  this,  there  is  often  trouble  from  sparking,  sue) 
commutators  being  notoriously  hard  to  keep  in  good  ordei 

In  applying  the  same  process  to  rectifying  currents  on  a  large 
scale,  the  difficulties  from  sparking  are  very  serious,  in  f&c 
generally  prohibitive.  And  the  worst  of  it  is  that  they  u 
inherent.  The  root  of  the  trouble  is  that  the  altematin 
current  on  a  line  used  for  general  purposes  cannot  be  ke| 
accurately  in  step  with  the  motion  of  the  commutator.  1 
ensure  sparkless  commutation  the  conditions  must  be  as  show 
in  Fig.  169. 

The  alternations  of  the  current  and  E.  M.  F.  are  shown  by  tl 


solid  lino,  while  the  bni.shos  at  the  moment  of  passing  from  »'- 
commutator  segment  to  the  next  must  take  the  position  6 
with  respect  to  the  current.  That  is,  they  miLit  pass  from  oj 
segment  to  the  next  at  tlie  moment  when  the  current,  ]0 
reversing,  is  practically  zero.  So  long  as  the  electromotJ" 
force  and  the  current  are  in  phase  with  each  other,  as  shov 
in  tho  solid  line,  the  current  wilt  be  rectified  without  troub] 
some  sparking.  But  when  the  current  lags  behind  t 
E.  M.  !■'.,  as  shown  by  the  dotterl  line  of  Fig.  169,  there  is  trout 
at  once.  The  brushes,  as  can  be  seen  from  the  dotted  pr 
longations  of  b  b,  must  break  a  considerable  current,  and  the 
is  certain  to  be  sparking.  Nor  can  any  point  be  found  for  il 
brushes  at  which  they  will  not  have  either  to  break  this  cu 
rent  or  to  pass  from  one  segment  to  the  next  \\'hile  there 
considerable  E.   M.   F.  between  segments.     The  case  is  bf 
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enough  in  a  compounding  commutator  having  a  position  fixed 
^ith  reference  to  the  E.  M.  F.  of  the  machine  and  dealing 
with  low  voltage  and  moderate  current.  The  inevitable  result 
is  sparking  that  can  be  only  mitigated  by  shifting  the  brushes, 
and  more  or  less  demoralization  of  the  compounding.  If  the 
current  be  received  from  a  distant  generator  on  a  commuta- 
tor driven  by  a  synchronous  motor,  the  condition  of  things 
is  much  worse.  When  the  current  lags  (or  leads),  not  only 
are  the  bnishes  generally  thrown  out  of  step  with  it,  but  if 
there  is  a  sudden  change  of  phase  the  inertia  of  the  commuta- 
ting  apparatus  will  put  it  at  serious  variance  for  the  time  with 
both  current  and  E.  M.  F.  Add  to  this  the  disturbances  of 
phase  produced  by  armature  reaction  in  both  generator  and 
Kiotor,  and  one  has  a  set  of  conditions  that  renders  sparking 


Fio.  169. 


al)sohitely  certain.  The  most  that  can  be  done  to  help  matters 
^•5  to  employ  palliative  measures  to  delay  the  destruction  of  the 
^nimutator.  Aside  from  this  sparking,  it  is  nearly  out  of  the 
question  to  hold  the  voltage  of  the  rectified  current  steady  if 
^he  phase  is  shifting,  as  it  often  is  likely  to  be. 

Incidentally  may  be  mentioned  the  fact  that  in  working  such 
^  comrautating  apparatus,  just  as  in  rotar>'  converters,  the 
direction  of  the  rectified  current  will  be  uncertain;  the  brush 
^'hich  happens  to  be  on  a  positive  segment  when  the  brush 
^i^cuit  is  closed,  will  stay  positive,  as  can  readily  be  seen  by 
^^cing  out  the  rectifying  process  in  Fig.  168.  In  ordinary 
^*nipounding  commutators  this  uncertainty  is  absent,  for  with 
^^^  bnishes  in  a  fixed  position  the  ]X)sitivc  segments  will 
^l^^ays  be  under  the  same  brush,  since  the  segments  are  fixed 
^^th  reference  to  the  armature  coils. 

^0  small  amoimt  of  time  and  money  has  been  spent  in  try- 
^g  to  work  out  a  successful  synchronizing  conmmtator.  The 
^^  trouble  is,  of  course,  sparking,  and  the  exasperating  part 
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of  the  problem  ie  that  while  on  a  small  scale,  as  in  compoimd- 
ing  alternators,  fair  results  can  be  obtMned,  the  difficulties 
increase  enormously  with  the  output,  so  that  every  attempt  on 
a  scale  really  worthy  of  serious  consideration  has  ended  in 
discouragement  and  the  scrap  heap. 

The  great  usefubess  of  such  apparatus  if  of  reasonably  good 
qualities,  has  made  this  field  of  experimentation  very  interest- 
ing, and  a  vast  amount  of  ingenuity  has  been  expended  in 
elaborately  devised  plans  for  reducing  sparking  and  mini- 
mizing the  evil  results  of  shifting  phase.  An  example  of  such 
work,  of  more  than  usual  merit,  was  shown  at  the  International 
Congress  of  1893  at  Chicago.     This  was  the  current  reorganizer 


devised  by  C,  Pnllak,  for  mm  in  connection  with  accumulattir 
instiillationH,  It  was  intended  specificHlly  for  charging  accum- 
ulators, and  is  very  ingeniously  adapted  to  that  use.  Its 
general  appearance  i.s  shown  by  Fig.  170.  The  ai>paratus 
consists  of  a  small  synchronous  motor  driving  a  commutator, 
which  has,  in  the  example  shown,  eight  segments  coupled  alter- 
nately in  parnllcl  so  as  to  prorhice  the  elTect  of  Fig.  168.  The 
Pollak  commutator  is,  however,  peculiar  in  that  the  spaces 
between  segments  are  of  nearly  the  same  width  as  the  segments 
themselves,  while  the  collecting  brushes  are  set  in  pairs,  so 
that  by  setting  one  of  each  pair  ahead  of.  or  behind  the  other, 
the  ratio  of  segment  wiilth  to  space  width  can  be  changed.     In 
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charging  accumulators  the  E.  M.  F.  of  the  charging  current 

must  always,  to  prevent  waste  of  energy,  exceed  the  counter 

E.  M.  F.  of  the  battery.     Hence  a  current  rectified  as  in  Figs. 

167  and  168  cannot  successfully  be  used.     The  arrangement  of 

segments  just  described  enables  the  brushes  to  be  so  set  that 

contact  ^ith  a  segment  is  made  at  the  moment  when  the  rising 

E.  M.  F.  of  the  alternating  side  is  exactly  equal  to  the  counter 

E.  M.  F.  of  the  battery,  and  broken  when  the  fallmg  E.  M.  F. 

reaches  the  same  value.     Only  that  part  of  the  current  wave 

of  which  the  E.  M.  F.  exceeds  the  counter  E.  M.  F.  of  the 

battery  is  used,  the  charging  circuit  being  open  during  the 

remainder  of  the  period.     When  well  adjusted  and  used  on 

a  circuit  nearly  non-inductive,   the  machine  in  question  is 

almost  sparkless  and  very  well  adapted  for  the  particular  pur- 

p^>8e  intended.     It  is  also  highly  efficient,  the  only  losses  being 

those  in  the  motor,  pltts  brush  friction.     The  total  amount  of 

these  need  be  but  trifling,  probably  less  than  5  per  cent  of  the 

output. 

But  such  apparatus  cannot  be  considered  as  a  general 
^lution  of  the  problem,  for  while  quite  successful  for  an 
^^itput  of  10  KW  or  so,  it  has  not  been  tested  in  large  sizes, 
^^^r  luider  the  conditions  of  inductance  ordinarily  to  be  ex- 
K'cted  on  a  power  transmission  circuit.  For  the  reasons 
Already  adduced  the  chances  for  success  arc  not  good,  particu- 
larly since  all  questions  of  sparking  become  very  grave  when 
t  ^^""f^e  currents  must  te  dealt  with.  This  difficulty  is  well 
,  kinnvii  in  dynamo  working.  For  instance,  in  an  arc  machine 
j  there  may  be  frequent  recurrence  of  the  long,  wicked-looking 
hlue  sparks  familar  to  every  dynamo  tender,  without  notice- 
able damage  to  the  commutator,  while  in  a  low  voltage 
generator  sparking  of  much  less  formidable  appearance  may 
put  the  machine  out  of  business  in  a  very  short  time. 

Bearing  all  this  in  mind,  it  is  but  natural  to  expect  that 
another  particular  solution  of  the  reorganizing  problem  might 
be  found  for  arc  lighting.     Here  the  irregularity  of  a  "recti- 
fied" current  is  of  small  consequence,  while  the  small  amount 
of  current  cannot  cause  really  destructive  sparking  if  other  con- 
ditions are  fairly  favorable.     So  it  is  that  we  find  commutating 
apparatus  in  quite  successful  use  for  arc  lighting  in  connection 
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with  alternating  stations.  The  form  of  apparatus  shoivn  »~  "n 
Fig.  171,  designed  by  Ferranti,  has  been  introduced  i^Sb 
Beveral  British  stations  with  good  results.  The  coinniutatir:^? 
mechanism  ia  of  courBe  used  in  connection  with  a  "  constat  3t 
current"  transformer,  arranged  so  as  automatically  to  liwld 
the  current  closely  uniform  under  all  variations  of  lo»-<J- 
Each  coninmtating  unit  supplies  two  separate  arc  circuits  *^' 
mnderatP  capacity  —  twelve  lights  In  each.  How  well  the  sft^*^ 
device  w<irl«i  at  several  times  the  E.  M,  F.  necessary  to  supP'^ 
BO  small  a  series,  is  now  being  demonstrated.  The  pres^*'* 
tendency  in  central  station  practice  is  to  employ  very  iii& 


voUaj;ps  Ut  are  lifrhling  — 50  to  ino  or  125  lamps  in  ser^^^' 
thus  greatly  Kiiiiplifyiiig  both  the  station  equipment  and  -*■*'*' 
cirruit.s.  The  rectifier  should  at  least  be  able  to  replace  ^:''"' 
KinalliT  generators  now  in  use,  and  such  machines  are  now  b"*-*  * 

for  as  many  as  sixty  liglils.     Thin  is  prebably  practical *" 

fiii't.  llien'  seems  U>  be  no  giiod  rcasim  why  the  rectifier  sho  -«-**'' 


relv 


iiilalile   wherever  it  is  desirable   to   ' 


,rk 


Hmcctiim   with   a  transmis.sion   pl»-  *'   ' 
Hii-ientlv  long  to  enable  one  to  pass^     " 


serf's   ur':    circii 

Altliough  nut  ii 

final  jiiiiirnient.  [lie  iriiichiTic  i.s  at  least  promising  and  wo' 

careful  investi^atiniL.     There  seeins  Ui  be  some  doubt  as  to  *^* 

successful  wiirking  of  these  rectifiers  at  an>-thinK  except  rat!»^' 

low  frequencies,  3((  to  40'-  or  less,  but  such  a  difficulty  vroul^^ 


f 
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appear  to  be  constructional  rather  than  inherent.     It  is  possi- 
ble that  the  alternating  arc  lamp  will  be  developed  far  enough 
to  render  continuous  current  arcs  entirely  unnecessary,  but  this 
remains  yet  to  be  proved,  although  the  inclosed  alternating  arc 
now  gives   highly   successful   results,    particularly   in   street 
fighting. 

All  rectifying  commutators  now  in  practical  service  are  of 
^'ery  limited  output  —  not  much  exceeding  10  to  20  K\V,  an 
^niount  merely  trivial  so  far  as  large  enterprises  are  concerned. 
^or  railway  work  or  incandescent  lighting,  these  very  interest- 
ing machines  cannot  be  considered  in  the  race  at  present.  The 
general  problem  is  as  yet  unsolved  by  such  means,  useful  as 
they  may  be  for  special  purposes. 

The  current  delivered  by  rectifiers  is  in  a  measure  discon- 
tinuous, and,  hence,  is  not  the  full  equivalent  of  an  ordinary 
continuous  current.  The  PoUak  machine,  however,  which  is 
mt^ended  to  be  used  with  a  somewhat  flat-topped  alternating 
cvttrent  wave,  has  been  successfully  employed  for  working 
^^otore  88  well  as  for  charging  accumulators.  It  is  not  impos- 
sible that  such  apparatus  may  yet  be  constructed  of  sufficient 
^^ parity  to  be  of  much  practical  service,  although  the  difficul- 
ties, as  has  already  been  pointed  out,  arc  very  considerable, 
^^xxd  of  a  kind  very  hard  to  overcome.  Of  cinirse,  polyphase 
ciarrents  can  be  rectified  by  following  the  same  process  as  with 
ri^ionophase  current,  and  a  successful  apparatus  would  often 
fi-Kid  some  place  in  transmission  plants. 

The  advantages  of  the  rectifying  comnmtator  are  simplicity, 
^flRciency,  and  cheapness,  particularly  the  last.    Tlie  working 
P^^.rts  are  a  small  s>Tichronoiis  motor,  made  self-exciting  (and 
^^If-starting)   by  a  commutator,  and  one  or  more  rectifying 
^•^mmutators  driven  by  this  motor.     To  obtain  100  K\V  out- 
l^vit,  it  is  not  necessary,  as  in  other  forms  of  current  reorgan- 
^zers,  to  have  a  machine  nearly  as  large  and  costly  jus  a  100 
■^^^'^  djTiamo.      On  the  contrary',  a  one  or  two  horse-power 
^iiotor  would  be  amply  powerful  to  drive  the  conunutator, 
*^^d  the  whole  affair  could  hardly  cost  a  quarter  as  much  as 
^    dynamo   of  the  same   capacity,   besides  being  of   greater 
efficiency,  particularly  at  partial  loads.      But  a  hundred  kilo- 
watts is  far  beyond  the  output  of  any  rectifier  that  has  yet  been 
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put  to  commercial  service,  and  even  a  hundred  kilowatts  is  but  a 
fraction  of  the  output  that  is  often  desirable  in  a  single  uni'fc. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  rectifier  must  require  at  least  the  same 
care  as  a  dynamo,  and  must  in  every  practical  case  be  employed 
in  connection  with  reducing  transformers  to  bring  the  alter- 
nating current  to  the  right  voltage.  The  regulation  too,  is 
somewhat  dubious,  since  compound  winding  is  out  of  tt»e 
question.  And  the  current  is  at  best  disjointed,  likely  ^ 
produce  needless  hysteresis,  and  of  a  character  rather  hard  "to 
measure  conveniently. 

To  sum  up,  the  rectifying  commutator,  while  quite  go^a 
enough  for  certain  particular  purposes,  has  so  far  givea     ^^ 
definite   pn)mise   of   general   usefuhiess.     All   of   the   seri^^^^ 
attempts  to  develop  it  on  a  considerable  scale  have  ended     ^^ 
failure.     It  is  not  effectively  reversible,  so  that  the  taslc       * 
converting  continuous  to  alternating  currents  is  quite  bey<^^^^ 
it.     While   the   cheapness,   lightness,  and   efficiency  of  s""-"*  ^ 
apparatus  puts  it  in  these  particulars  far  ahead  of  any  ot'^'"^" 
type  of  current  reorgariizer,  the  verdict  of  experience  has 
far  been  adverse  in  spite  of  these  advantages,  and  engin^^^ 
have  been  driven  to   other   and  more  cumbersome  devices  ^ 

The  most  obvious  method  of  deriving  continuous  from  alt-^^^^. 
nating  ciirroiits,  is  to  (Miiploy  an  alternating  current  motor' 
driviii":   a   (•()iitiimous   curront   dynamo.     The   two    machiX^^^ 
may  ho  conrHTtivl  in  any  convenient  way,  by  belting,  clutch:^  -^  ^ 
tho  shafts  toircMlior,  (n*  hv  ])utting  them  in  oven  more  intim-^'^ 
oonnootioii  by  placing  two  arniaturos  on  the  same  shaft  or  t  "^ 
windini^s  on  the  same  core.  ^ 

The  proooduro  first  montioned  is  not  infrequent,  particula  "^^   " 
when  a  transmission  of  power  plant  is  installed  hi  connectt  ^^ 
with  an  existing;  li^htini^  or  power  station.     A  synchronr^^^ 
motor  is  installed   in   j)lace  of  the   previously   used   engin   ^^^'  ' 
bolted    in    any    oonvoniont    way   to    the   existing   generato 
and  the  operation  of  the  station  goes  tm  as  before.     Furtl^^^ 
doscription  is  unnocossarv,  ms  the  apparatus  is  in  no  way  o      ^    - 
of  the  ordinary,  and  not  at  all  s])ocialized  for  the  conversion      ^ 
alternating  to  continuous  currents.     As  a  rule  such  install  -^^ 
tions  have  toniporarv,  and  have  been  replaced  lat^r  by  speci  * 
apparatus  worked  directly  from  the  transmission  system. 
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A  more  interesting  way  of  accomplishing  the  same  result  is 
by  (he  use  of  a  twin  machine  couiprieing  motor  and  generator 
on  lie  same  bed  plate,  or  even  on  the  same  shaft.  In  this  way 
the  reorganizing  apparatus  is  formed  into  a  compact  unit, 
om-enient  to  install  and  to  operate,  and  possessing  an  effi- 
fieacy  higher  than  that  of  two  belted  machines,  by  the  belt 
losses  and  more  or  less  of  the  bearing  friction.  The  total 
increase  of  efficiency  is  perhaps  5  per  cent,  when  the  com- 
psrison  is  between  a  pair  of  coupled  machines  and  a  pair 
Jirectly  belted,  or  more  if  the  belting  be  indirect.     Moreover, 


"^^  motor  and  dynamo  parts  of  the  machine  can  each  be 
"^signed  so  as  to  give  the  best  efficiency  and  economy  of 
""latruction  possible  at  the  given  mutual  speed.  A  unit  of 
^"is  class  is  shown  in  Fig.  172  —  an  early  Siemens  continuous 
alternating  transfonner.  The  motor  jtart  is  wound  for  2,000 
^'"'U,  monophase,  and  the  dynamo  part,  of  the  well-known  yie- 
•^leiis  internal  pole-type,  with  overhung  armature  aiid  brushes 
*fectly  on  the  windings,  delivers  continuous  current  at  150 
^"fills.  In  this  case  the  machine  has  three  bearings,  although 
•"  many  ca.ses  it  would  be  quite  possible  to  get  along  with 
'•0.  The  main  advantage  of  this  duplex  form  of  machine  is 
Ibe  complete  independence  of  the  two  component  parts  in 
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their  electrical  relations.  The  motor  part  can  be  designe 
for  any  desired  voltage  or  number  of  alternations.  It  ce 
often,  except  in  very  long  transmissions,  take  the  line  volta| 
directly  without  need  for  retiucing  transformers,  while  tfc 
number  of  alternations  can  be  chosen  solely  with  reference  " 
general  conditions  and  without  considering  the  direct  currei 
end  of  the  machine  at  all.  This,  as  will  be  seen  when  we  ha^ 
considered  some  other  types  of  current  reorganizers,  is  a  vei 
valuable  property,  since  it  gives  the  power  of  obtaining  coa 
tinuous  current  in  a  thoroughly  practical  way  from  altematir 
currents  of  any  frequency.  Other  reorganizers  can  be  worke 
to  advantage  only  within  a  somewhat  limited  range  of  ir 
quency.  Again,  the  motor  dynamo  can  be  compomided  c 
the  continuous  current  side  without  in  any  way  reacting  upc 
the  alternating  circuit,  and  the  two  circuits  can  be  regulate 
independently  in  any  desired  manner.  All  difficulties  due 
lagging  current  can  be  eliminated,  and  the  continuous  curre. 
side  can  be  kept  at  constant  pressure  irrespective  of  loss 
the  main  line  or  any  variations  of  voltage  or  phase  occxz 
ring  in  it. 

Finally,  the  apparatus  can  as  readily  give  alternating  curre= 
from  continuous,  as  the  reverse,  and  with  the  same  indeper 
donee  in  each  case. 

The  compensating  disadvantages  are  high  first  cost  a^ 
rather  large  loss  of  energy  in  the  double  transformation.  ^ 
to  the  former  count,  it  may  be  said  that  the  advantages  gain< 
in  i)ossible  range  of  freciuency  and  flexibility  in  the  matter 
voltage  go  far  to  offset  the  increase  of  cost.  Often  su- 
a  motor  dynamo  is  the  only  possible  way  of  securing  t- 
necessary  current.  For  example,  if  one  wished  continuo 
current  for  heavy  motor  ser\dce,  such  as  hoists  and  the  Ul^ 
where  the  onl}^  current  available  was  monophase  alternatli 
of  1 25-^^  or  even  of  60^  for  that  matter,  the  motor  dyiis.T'y 
would  be  the  only  i)ra('tical  way  of  solving  the  problem. 

As  regards  efTiciency  the  motor  dynamo  should  be,  and 
a  little  better  than  motor  and  dynamo  separately,  owing 
lesseneci  fricti(Hi  of  the  beanngs.  Its  efficiency  should  be 
great  as  85  per  cent  at  full  load,  and  might  easily  be  2 
3  i)er  cent  higher,  in  large  machines.     At  half  load  it  shoU 
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**e  say  82  to  85  per  cent.     Practice  too  oft«n  shows  results 

■^^'''eral  per  cent  below  those  mentioned,  but  this  is  because 

"lotor  dynamos  have   usuully  been  of   very  small   size   and 

***^r»jetinie8  have  been  made  up  from  aiiy  machines  of  the  right 

^J>oe<i  that  were  at  hand. 

The  usual  synchronous  motor  may  in  small  motor  gcnera- 
^ors  be  replaced  to  advantage  by  an  induction  motor,  which 
*^  aim{dra*  than  the  synchronous  form  and  requires  no  brushes. 
^Uch  a  oomtnnataon  ia  shown  in  Fig.  173.    This  machine  is 


sp^ojally  designed  for  furnishing  charging  current  for  auto- 
''"^tDile  batteries.  Through  most  residence  districts  only  alter- 
•^^-ting  current  is  available,  and  the  convenience  of  such  an 
apparatus  is  very  great. 

The  motor  ia  a  monophase  induction  machine  of  the  class 
6no\vn  in  Plate  VIII,  Fig.  2,  suited  to  ordinary  lighting  circuits. 
*^'  late  such  machines  have  assumed  considerable  importance, 
*'"!  many  large  units  have  been  produced.  Plate  IX  shows  in 
*'!)'■  1  a  500  KW  quarter-phase  set  running  at  400  r.  p.  m.  It 
■insists  of  an  8  pole  500  KW  railway  generator  coupled  directly 
tti  a  20  pole  2,200  volt  synchronous  motor,  the  two  machines 
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having  a  common  bearing  between  them.  An  interestii 
feature  of  this  set  is  the  exciter  mounted  on  the  same  shaft,  i 
8  KW  multipolar  generator,  so  that  the  whole  outfit  is  sel 
contained.  The  frecjuency  in  this  case  is  66-^,  a  periodicity 
which  such  motor  generators  have  a  material  advantage  ov 
other  apparatus  for  a  like  purpose. 

Fig.  2  is  out  of  the  onlinary  in  that  the  motor  is  of  tl 
induction  type,  instead  of  the  ordinary  synchronous  machin 
The  set  shown  is  of  100  KW  output,  and  comprises  an  ordinal 
6  pole  600  volt  railway  generator  coupled  to  a  12  pole  thre 
phase  induction  motor,  nmning  at  600  r.  p.  m.,  the  periodicii 
being  60^^.  Induction  motors  have  recently  come  into  consii 
erable  use  in  this  sort  of  work,  in  spite  of  somewhat  lower  ef 
ciency  than  the  corresponding  synchronous  motors.  It  is  safe 
say  that  the  difference  in  efficiency  is  2  or  3  per  cent,  and  whi 
the  synchronous  motor  may  be  overexcited  so  as  to  impro- 
the  power  factor  of  the  system,  the  induction  motor  alwa. 
introduces  lagging  current.  Yet  a  number  of  motor  generate 
with  induction  motors  are  now  being  built  of  capacity  from  5^ 
to  nearly  1,000  KW.  The  real  reason  for  the  use  of  inducti 
motors  on  so  large  a  scale  is  the  trouble  which  has  been  expe 
enced  at  many  times  and  places  from  hmiting.  These  troub 
do  not  get  widely  advertised  outside  the  stations  where  \\m 
occur,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  in  the  use  of  rotary  converters  a 
synchronous  motors  on  a  large  scale  very  serious  and  fori: 
(lable  developments  of  this  phenomenon  have  occurred,  so  th 
in  spite  of  the  use  of  shields  it  has  under  certain  conditio! 
especially  when  incandescent  lighting  circuits  were  to  be  ic 
seemed  wise  to  have  recourse  to  induction  motors.  It  is,  ho 
ever,  probably  best  to  regard  this  as  a  temporary  expedier 
as  synchronous  motors,  at  least,  can  be  practically  freed  fro 
hunting  by  proper  design  and  construction,  and  possess  ve 
considend)le  advantages.  The  demand  for  nmchines  of  extrei 
multipolar  construction,  a  demand  based  largely  on  fashir 
and  the  use  of  laminated  pole  pieces,  are  responsible  for 
good  share  of  the  troii])le.  Rotary  converters,  as  we  shall  pr 
ently  see,  present  even  more  serious  problems. 

In  these  large  motor  dynamos  it  is  possible  to  reach  full  lo 
efficiencies  in  the  neighborhood  of  90  per  cent,  and   figu 
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fuDjr  up  to  that  point  have  actually  been  obtained.  As  large 
synchronous  motors  can  readily  be  wound  for  10,000  or  12,000 
rolls,  under  favorable  conditions  motor  dynamos  can  be  used 
nthout  reducing  transformer,  which  averts  a  loss  of  2.5  or  3 
per  cent,  that  would  otherwise  be  incurred. 

Frum  the  duplex  machines  just  described  it  is  but  a  short 
rtep  to  the  composite  dynamotor,  so  called,  of  which  the 
•fmaturc  is  double  wound.  The  primary  or  high  voltage 
"in^lmg  may  of  course  be  either  alternating  or  continuous. 


Iifip  secnmlary  winding  is  likewise  for  either  rnrrent,  and  may 
''•■I'  be  fitted  with  both  commutator  and  collecting  ringa. 
A  favorite  arrangement  of  the  windings  is  to  place  the 
^indarj'  coils  in  slots  in  the  armature  core,  apply  a  sheath- 
iig  "t  insulation,  and  then  to  wind  the  |>rimary  coils  on  the 
smooth  surface  thus  formed.  The  commutators  or  rinps 
arc  placed  one  at  each  end  of  the  armature,  a.s  in  the  con- 
tinuous current  transformer  shown  in  Fig.  37,  Chapter  III. 

A  typical  dynamotor  of  this  sort  is  shinvri  in  Fig.  174.  This 
Is  specifically  intended  to  derive  a  high  voltage  alternating  cur- 
rent for  testing  purposes  from  a  low  voltage  continuoas  cur- 
rent.   The  output  is  small,  only  a  fraction   of  a  kilowatt 
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and  the  armature  is  in  the  ordinary  bipolar  field  used  for  am. 
motors.     The   motor  or   primary   winding  is   for   110  vol 
continuous,  and  the  secondary  for  5,000  volts,  alternating, 
course  these  voltages  might  be  ans'thlng  desirable,  since  in 
small  a  machine  there  are  no  dlfficultiea  In  the  way. 

Another  excellent  specimen  of  the  same  type  is  Fig.  175, 
Lahmeyer  "umformer"  of  about  30  KW  output.  It  is  p 
marily  a  continuous  current  transformer,  with  675  volta  prima 
and  115  volts  secondary.     It  is  fitted,  however,  as  shown 


tilt!  cut,  with  r<illcctor  rings  outside  one  of  the  bearings,  frt: 
wliir-h  1  hrf f-jihasc  current  at  about  70  volts  can  be  tak< 
TluTc  ;iro  four  field  poles,  and  as  the  normal  speed  is  t 
revolutions  [kt  minute,  the  three-phase  current  is  at  a  f 
quoiu-y  iif  ii  little  less  than  30-^  per  second. 

This  was  one  i>(  the  machines  exhibited  at  the  Frankf* 
Ex]insitii(n  of  ISOI.  and  fortimately  an  efficiency  test  of  it 
availalile,  dcaHng,  hdivever,  only  with  continuous  currcn 
Fn)m  the  nature  of  the  case  the  efficiency  with  a  three-pho 
secondary  would  not  differ  substantially  from  that  found. 
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that  the  curve,  Kg.  176,  gives  a  closely  approximate  idea  of  the 
general  efficiency  of  such  apparatus  in  the  smaller  sizes.  At 
full  load  the  commercial  efficiency  is  very  nearly  85  per  cent, 
while  at  half  load  it  has  dwindled  to  77  per  cent.  This  is  not 
bad  for  a  small  machine,  and  in  a  unit  of  100  K\V  or  more  could 
undoubtedly  be  raised  several  per  cent.  It  should  be  at  least  as 
high  as  can  be  obtained  from  a  duplex  motor  dynamo,  in  fact 
rather  higher,  since  the  bearing  friction  and  core  losses  are 
dimijiLshed.  The  composite  machine  is  also  cheaper,  since  but 
one  field  Is  iLsed,  and  it  has  a  certain  advantage  in  that  the  arma- 
ture reactance  due  to  the  motor  and  djTiamo  windings  tend  to 
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oppose  each  other,  and  hence  to  diminish  possible  sparking  and 
disturbance  of  the  field.  It  has  the  same  indciH-ndcnce  of  pri- 
inary  and  secondary  voltage  as  the  duplex  motor  dynamo, 
^^n  the  other  hand,  by  reason  of  a  common  fiold,  tho  period- 
^••ity  of  the  currents  in  both  windings  must  be  tlui  sanio.  It 
iinistbe  remembered  that  a  continuous  current  armature  has  a 
I^nodicity  just  as  truly  as  an  alternating  armature.  The  cur- 
^nt  as  generated  in  each  is  alternating,  but  in  the  former  it  is 
commuted  before  leaving  the  generator.  Xow,  the  fre([uency 
^f  those  alternations  depends  directly  on  the  number  of  poles 
*^d  the  revolutions  per  minute,  being  in  faet  the  numerical 
Pr^nluct  of  the  two.  So  if  one  of  these  composite  dynamotors 
'^  Used  with  the  continuous  current  winding  as  primary,  the 
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frequency  of  the  alternating  secondary  is  fixed,  since 
speed  of  the  machine  cannot  be  changed  without  invol' 
both  primary  and  secondary  voltages.  If  the  alternating 
rent  side  be  used  as  the  primary,  the  speed  of  the  machu: 
fixed  by  the  number  of  alternations,  and  whatever  the  vol 
of  the  secondary,  the  frequency  must  be  the  same  as  tha 
the  primary.  Now  it  is  a  fact  well  known  to  dynamo  desigr 
that  continuous  current  dynamos  generating  a  high  freciue 
current  prior  to  its  commutation  are  troublesome  and  co 
to  build.  Most  continuous  current  dynamos  have  an  intri 
frequency  of  15  to  25«w  per  second.  To  increase  these  fig 
to  4(Vw  involves  some  difficulty,  particularly  in  large  machi 
while  50  to  60^  are  rather  hard  to  reach,  unless  in  sizej 
100  KW  and  below. 

Hence,  in  spite  of  the  good  ix)ints  of  the"  composite  d) 
motor,  it  is  of  limited  utility  compared  with  the  duplex  macl 
previously  described,  particularly  since  there  is  a  simpler  ^ 
of  doing  the  same  work  with  a  higher  efficiency. 

This  is  found  in  the  so-called  rotary  or  synchnuious  conver 
now  used  on  a  very  large  scale. 

This  machine  is  nothing  more  than  a  continuoiLs  curi 
d}Tiamo  fitted  with  collecting  rings  in  addition  to  tjie  c« 
mutator.     These  rings  are  connected  to  appropriate  j)()int: 
the  armature  winding,  and  supplied  with  alternating  currf 
of  the  same  frequency  whicli  would  be  generated  by  the  ar 
turc  if  the  machine  wore  used  as  a  dvnanio.     The  bru? 
being  raised,  the  ma<'hijie  is  nothing  but  a  synchronous  ni( 
running  without  load   at  its  normal  speed.     Now,  when 
brushes  are  put  down,  the  alternating  current  simply  fl 
through  the  armature  nnich  as  if  it  were  generated  thereu 
connnuted  and  passes  out  upon  the  line.     This  connuuta* 
takes  place  under  just  the  same  general  conditions  as  if 
machine  were  used  as  a  generator.     Meanwhile  a  portioi 
the   current  su])j)lie(l   is  passing   as  before,   not  through 
brushes  but  through  tlie  winding  to  the  collecting  rings,  k( 
ing  u[)  the  action  as  a  motor.     Of  the  total  current  thei 
small  part  forces  its  way  against  the  E.  M.  F.  set  up  in 
windings  by  the  field,  and  suj)pli(\s  the  motor  fmictitm;  a 
greater  part,   in  amoimt  determined  by  the  resistance 
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bductance  of  the  annature,  flows  as  if  ui^^  by  this  £.  M.  F., 
to  the  brushes,  and  supplies  the  geuerator  function  of  the 
machine.  But  a  sinf!;le  armature  winding  serves  to  drive  the 
armature  and  to  furnish  a  large  output  of  commutated  current. 
And  this  current  is  not  simply  rectified,  but  is  of  exactly  the 
same  character  as  if  generated  in  the  armature. 

Inasmuch  as  the  armature  is  revolving  in  a  magnetic  field, 
the  transfer  of  energy  through  the  rotary  converter  is  not  in 
the  last  analysis  a  case  of  pure  conduction  and  commutation. 
A  part  of  the  energy  spent  in  the  motor  part  of  the  armature 
goes  into  dynamical  increase  of  output  in  the  part  which 
for  the  moment  acts  as  generator.     There  is  thus  a  motor 


^"<>ratnr  action  in  the  same  armature.  Of  the  total  energy 
'ivered  from  the  d.c.  side  in  a  moni)phase  converter  hke 
'R.  1|7_  a  little  more  than  40  per  cent  of  the  energy  is*  dyiiam- 
_^'ly  transferred,  in  the  p<»]yphase  forms  much  less,  say 
rp  to  24  per  cent  according  to  the  number  of  armature  taps. 
*^*  required  motor  activity  in  the  converter  is  thus  consider- 
''y  in  excess  of  that  required  merely  to  spin  the  arnialurc  at 
-"^chronous  speed. 

The  character  of  the  winding  in  a  rotary  converter  in  gon- 
J"*lly  preci.scly  the  same  as  in  a  continuous  curreiit  gcncralor, 
^only  addition  being  two  or  more  leads  front  symmetricaily 
•^laced  ixiints  in  the  winding  to  the  collecting  rings.     These  leads 
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can  be  so  arranged  as  to  form  a  monophase  system  for  the  a]fc«r- 
nating  current  or,  if  desirerl,  a  two-  or  three-phase  system,    The 
latter  forma  are  generally  preferred,  since  like  the  corresponi). 
iiig  synchronous  motoi%  they  can  be  made  self -starting,  while 
the  monophase  machine  has  to  be  brought  to  speed  l>y  special 
and  by  no  means  simple  methods.     Fig,  177  shows  the  character 
of  the  armature  in  a  simple  bipolar  rotary  converter  {mono- 
phase).    Here  the  continuous  current  winding  is  a  Granune 
ring  in  16  sections.     From  the  brushes  B,  B,  continuous  cur- 
rent may  be  applied  or  withdrawn,  while  the  bnmheson  the  col" 


lecting  riii<;s  ( ',  I'.  iRTforiii  the  .-ianio  ufhcc  for  the  iiiiematitij; 
current.  Such  a  rtiuclune  may  serve  a  variety  of  purposes  as 
follows;  1.  Cijniiiiui>us  current  dynam".  2.  .\lternating  cur- 
rent dynamo.  'A.  Cuiititmous  current  motor.  4.  SjTichmnous 
altp.mathig  motor,  ij.  Continuoti.s  alternating  copivcrter.  6. 
Alternatiiif;  coiitiiiuoiis  converter. 

Dipluise  rotary  conveners  are  usually  supplied  with  fmr 
collerling  riiifrs  connecled  to  form  two  circuits,  each  one  juin- 
iii:;  tlio  wiiidiiiffJi  in  two  oppo.site  quadrants  of  the  amiatun'. 
Tri[iliafO    IriiiL-iforuiL-rs   generally  have   three   collecting    rings, 
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^ih  their  respective  leads  tapped   into  the  windinp^    120° 
*^I>art.    The  connections  vary  somewhat  for  different  kinds  of 
^^^//latu^e  windings,  but  are  the  same  in  effect  as  those  just 
^'u/icated.     One  of  the  early  practical  machines  of  this  sort 
**xhibit^  at  the  Frankfort  Exposition  of  1S91  is  shown  in  Fig. 
178.     It  is  of  the  flat  ring  type  usual  to  dynamos  of  Schuckert 
make,  and  is  fitted  with  four  collecting  rings  outside  the  bear- 
ing  at  the  commutator  end.     The  rings  were  arrangevl  for 
either  monophase  or  diphase  connection.     The  rotary  converter 
thus  organized  attracted  great  attention,  and  was  succt^sfully 
operated  in  its  manifold  and  diverse  functions.     It  should 
be  noted  that  if  driven  as  a  dynamo,  such  a  machine  can  furnish 
c<>ntmuoiis  and  alternating  current  simultaneoiLsly,  a  proi)epty 
S'^uietimes  convenient,  and  now  not  infrequently  utilized. 

These  rotary  converters  in  the  tliphase  and  trif)hase  forms 
are  ])laying  a  very  important  part  in  electric  railway  operations 
involving  considerable  distances,  and  a  large  number  of  them 
are  in  highly  successful  use.  A  good  idea  of  the  modem  ty])e 
of  niiaiy  converter  is  shown  in  Fig.  2,  PJate  X.  This  is  one  of 
tHr4o()  K\V  machines  installed  in  1S94  to  operate  the  electric 
r*nJ\vays  in  the  city  of  Portland,  Ore.  It  is  (lesigne<l  to  deliver 
^'^'niiuious  current  at  nearlv  600  volts,  and  receives  it.s  energv 
^^nn  Oregon  City,  about  fourteen  miles  away,  where  is  in- 
'^  ^ul(.(|  a  triphase  transmiasion  plant.     The  motive  power  is 

[  ^rived  from  the  great  falls  of  the  Willamette  River.     Current 
■J  ^j 

Keiierated  at  6,000  volt^,  with  a  fretjuency  of  33^  per  second, 

*  ^^*l   Is  given   to  the  rotary  convertei-s  at  alxuii  400  volts, 

'*^u  the  secondaries  of  the  reducing  transformers.     Fig.   1, 

^^U*   X,  shows  a  250  KW  Westinghouse  diphase  machine, 

^^^pted  for  use  on  a  60-^  circuit  and  giving  continuous  current 

\.    2oO  volts.     An  interesting  feature  of  this  maciiine  is  the 

^ phase  induction  motor  with  its  armature  on  an  extension  of 

^*'  main  shaft.       This  serves  to  bring  the  machine  to  speed 

.    ^thout  calling  for  the  excessive  current  that  would  l:)e  recjuired 

the  main  lines  were  close<l  upon  the  converter  armature 

^^Mf.    The  monophase  form  of  this  very  interesting  a])paratus 

^^s  not  yet  come  into  much  practical  use,  not  through  any  in- 

*^*rent  faults,  but  because  most  of  the  power  transmission  has 

^>  far  been  accomplished  with  diphase  and  trii)lKuse  currents. 
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The  efficiency  of  these  machines  is,  as  might  be  expected 
from  their  character,  practically  the  same  as  ordinary  con- 
tinuous current  dynamos  of  the  same  output,  or  rather  better 
on  account  of  the  shorter  average  path  for  the  current  in  the 
armature.  In  fact,  so  far  as  general  properties  go,  they  are 
djmamos.  They  furnish  at  present  by  far  the  most  available 
means  of  deriving  continuous  from  alternating  currents,  for 
they  are  simple,  of  great  efficiency,  and  of  about  the  same  price 
as  other  generators  of  the  same  capacity.  In  point  of  fact,  a 
well-<lesigned  polyphase  rotary  converter  has  rather  better 
output  and  efficiency  than  the  corresponding  generator,  since 
for  the  reason  just  noted  the  armature  losses  are  diminished. 
Bearing  this  in  mind,  it  is  apparent  that  increasing  the  number 
of  points  at  which  the  armature  is  tapped  for  the  alternating 
current  supply,  thus  shortening  the  average  path  to  the  brushes, 
will,  other  things  being  equal,  lessen  the  armature  loss.  In 
practice  it  is  fomid  that  a  three-phase  converter  with 
three  armature  taps  is  considerably  better  than  a  monophase 
converter  with  two;  a  quarter-phase  converter  with  four  is 
somewhat  better  still,  while  a  three-phase  connection  with 
separate  phases  and  six  taps  gives  even  a  higher  output  and 
efficiency.  The  net  result  is  that  while  a  monophase  con- 
verter is  rather  inferior  to  the  corresponding  dynamo  the 
two-  and  three-phase  converters  are  considerably  better  than 
the  corresponding  dynamos.  Quarter-phase  converters  are 
always  connected  for  four  collecting  rings,  and  large  three- 
phase  converters  not  infrequently  have  six,  to  gain  the  advan- 
tage just  mentioned. 

Efficiencies  as  great  as  90  per  cent  at  full  load  have  been 
obtained  from  lar<i;c  rotary  converters,  ^vith  93.6  per  cent  at 
half  load.  These  fisrures  are  from  a  three-phase,  six  collect- 
ing ring  converter  of  nearly  1,000  KW  output. 

As  already  indicated,  there  is  a  strong  tendency  toward  the^ 
use  of  low  periodicity,  25-^  to  30-w  in  rotary  converters.  This, 
is  partially  due  to  the  complication  of  the  commutator  in  high 
frequency  converters,  partly  to  the  current  fasliion  for 
extremely  low  rotative  speeds,  and  partly  to  lack  of  finesse  on 
the  part  of  the  average  designer.  That  converters  for  a  fre- 
quency as  liigh  as  60^  are  entirely  feasible  even  in  cap^ities 
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^P  to  several  hundred  kilowatts  admits  of  no  discussion,  as 
tht€^  machine  put  in  evidence  in  Plate  X,  of  which  a  number 
a^r^e  in  successful  operation,  plainly  shows.  It  is  imdoubtedly 
^^Lsierand  cheaper  to  build  them  for  somewhat  lower  periodici- 
ticis,  but  there  seems  very  little  reason  for  going  so  low  as  is  the 
(^TJiTrent  custom,  and  it  tends  needlessly  to  multiply  special 
types  of  apparatus. 

And  yet  the  simplicity  of  the  rotary  converter  is  attained 
Btt   the  cost  of  certain  practical  inconveniences  that  cannot 
lightly  be  passed  by.     Their  source  is  the  employment  of  a 
single  field  and  armature  winding  for  all  the  purposes  of  the 
apparatus.     The  results  are,  first,  complete  interdependence 
of  the  alternating  and  continuous  voltages,  and,  second,  con- 
sequent difficulties  of  regulation  that  are  occasionally  very 
t.rf)ublesome. 

The  immediate  result  of  a  single  winding  is  that  there  is  an 
approximately  fixed  ratio  between  the  alternating  and  the  con- 
tinuous voltage.     The  former  is  always  the  less,  and,  while 
varied  by  changes  in  the  number  of  phases  determined  by  the 
connections,  is  approximately    the    alternating   voltage    that 
would  be  yielded  by  the  machine  driven  as  a  generator.     This 
is,  for  monophase  or  di phase  connections,  about  seven-tenths 
of  the  continuous  current  voltage,  and  for  three-phase  connec- 
^<jns  about  six-tenths.     The  proportions  would  approximate  to 

1  V3 

^-  and 7=  respectively,  if  the  alternating  E.  M.  F.'s  were 

v2        2  V2 

snie  waves,  which  they  never  are  when  derived  from  an  ordi- 
'^^ry  continuous  current  armature.  In  service  the  real  pro- 
P^^nions  may,  and  generally  do,  vary  by  several  per  cent, 
According  to  the  excitation.  In  a  particular  two-phase  case 
^^^  actual  ratio  was  .68,  and  in  a  three-phase  case  .65.  If, 
therefore,  a  rotary  converter  be  used  for  supplying  continuous 
^^ntnt,  the  applied  alternating  current  must  be  of  lower  pres- 
^^^  than  the  derived  continuous,  in  about  the  proportion 
^f^ve  noted.  This  compels  the  use  of  reducing  transformers 
^  every  case  of  power  transmission  involving  this  apparatus. 
*^^her,  any  cause  that  affects  the  alternating  pressure  affects 
^he  continuous  as  well.  Line  loss,  inductance,  resonance  effects, 
^  well  as  changes  at  the  generators,  all  influence  the  vol- 
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tage  at  the  continuous  current  end  of  the  rotary  transformer. 
Nor  can  this  voltage  be  freely  altered  by  changing  the  field 
strength,  since,  as  \vc  have  already  seen,  this  may  profoimdly 
change  the  inductance  of  the  alternating  circuit,  which  is  for 
many  reasons  midesirable.  The  field  windings  of  rotaries  are 
either  shunt  from  the  d.c.  side  or  compound.  The  former 
winding  gives  much  the  steadier  power  factor  and,  hence, 
is  rather  desirable  for  close  regulation  of  a  steady  load,  while 
the  latter  is  advantageously  used  for  railway  loads  and  the  like. 
The  best  results  are  obtained  by  carefully  adjusting  the  gen- 
erator, line,  and  rotary  converters  to  work  together.  Other- 
wise there  is  likely  to  be  trouble  in  regulation. 

For  these  reasons  in  cases  where  close  regulation  is  neces- 
sary, as  for  incandescent  lighting,  preference  ha,s  frequently 
been  given  to  the  motor  generator  with  double  field  and  arma- 
ture, as  in  the  large  Budapest  system  installed  by  Schuckert  & 
Co.,  who  were  among  the  pioneers  in  developing  the  rotary 
converter.  In  this  case  the  transmission  is  at  2,000  volts 
dipha.se,  at  which  pressure  current  is  delivered  to  the  motor 
end  of  the  motor  generators  placed  in  substations  at  conve- 
nient points.  In  such  a  plant  the  increased  cost  of  the  duplex 
machines  is  not  so  great  as  might  be  supposed,  for  reducuig 
transformers  arc  needless,  and  the  output  of  both  generators 
and  motors  can  be  forced  to  the  utmost  limit  of  efficient  oper- 
ation, without  fear  of  injuring  the  regulation,  which  is  reduced 
to  the  easy  problem  of  accurately  compounding  a  continuous 
current  generator.  The  net  efficiency  of  the  Budapest  trans- 
formation is  said  to  be  85  per  cent.  Some  recent  experiments 
on  the  relative  efficiency  and  cost  of  motor  generators  and 
rotary  converters  are  as  follows  :  The  sets  compared  were  of 
200  KW  capacity  for  changing  triphase  current  from  the 
Niagara  circuits  at  11,000  volt.s,  25^  into  continuous  current 
at  120  to  150  volts.  The  efficiencies  given  are  net,  including 
the  necessary  ])rovisions  for  obtaining  a  variation  of  25  per 
cent  in  the  finally  resulting  voltage: 


Motor- 
(jyiieintor. 

Transformers 
and  Rotaries. 

Difference 

Full  load 

87.40 

80.87 

2.47% 

}  load 

So  54 

88.70 

3.10% 

A  load 

81.42 

84.90 

3.487o 
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The  extra  apparatus  required  with  the  rotaries  brought  the 
two  methods  to  substantially  the  same  cost,  but  for  lighting 
work  the  motor  generators  gave  the  better  results. 

From  the  foregoing  it  is  sufficiently  e\ndent  that  ever>'  case  of 
current  reorganization  cannot  be  successfully  met  by  the  same 
apparatus.  For  certain  small  work  the  rotating  commutator 
seems  to  be  fairly  well  suited,  and  for  occasional  purposes  it 
is  somewhat  cheaper  and  more  efficient  than  any  of  its  rivals. 
Next  in  point  of  efficiency  and  cheapness  comes  the  rotary 
converter,  infinitely  better  for  heavy  work  than  any  commutat- 
i^g  device,  and  finding  very  extensive  application  to  electric 
I'ailway  work.  Finally,  for  work  requiring  very  close  regulation, 
the  motor  generator  is  specially  well  suited,  closer  to  the  rotary 
transformer  in  cost  and  efficiency  than  would  bo  supposed  off- 
hand, and  unique  in  the  complete  independence  of  its  working 
circuits. 

Practice  in  this  line  of  operations  has  not  yet  settled  into 
^ed  directions,  and  is  not  likely  so  to  do  just  at  present, 
^ch  plant  nmst  therefore  be  considered  by  itself  and  treated 
®3^tomatically. 

American  usage  is  at  present  tending  strongly  toward  the 
'^tary  converter,  on  account  of  its  ready  adaptation  to  railway 
Service,  but,  in  view  of  the  work  that  has  been  done  on  altemat- 
^g  motors  for  such  service,  it  is  an  open  question  how  far 
^^UTent  reorganization  will  be  generally  necessary  in  the  future, 
although  just  now  it  is  of  very  great  practical  importance. 

As  the  price  of  copper  rises,  the  use  of  current  reorganizers 
'Peonies  more  and  more  important  in  railway  work,  and  for 
^"is  particular  use  the  rotary  converter  is  generally  chosen. 
There  should  be  mentioned  here  some  curious  and  valuable 
^^vices  for  obtaining  rectified  alternating  currents,  based 
^pon  the  phenomena  of  polarization. 

Obviously,  if  one  could  find  a  conductor  which  would  let  pass 
<?UrTeijts  in  one  direction,  and  block  those  in  the  other,  the 
^siilt  of  putting  it  in  an  alternating  circuit  would  be  that  all 
^he  current  impulses  in  one  direction  would  be  suppressed,  so 
^hat  the  resulting  current  would  be  a  series  of  separated  half- 
^■^ves  of  the  same  polarity.  It  would  be  as  if  in  Fig.  166  all 
^^e  half-waves  above  the  base  line  were  erased.     Now  such  a 
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conductor  is  actually  obtainable  in  certain  dectrolytic  cells  in 
which  a  counter  electromotive  force  or  severe  polarization 
resistance  impedes  current  flowing  in  a  particular  direction. 
Under  favorable  circumstances  the  selective  action  is  qixite 
complete,  so  that  the  alternating  current  becomes  unidir-«c- 
tional.  Fig.  179  shows  the  current  curve  for  a  complete 
cycle  as  modified  by  electrolytic  rectification.  The  positive 
half  of  the  wave  is  practically  wiped  out  of  existence.  Tlie 
efficiency  of  these  electrolytic  devices  as  regards  the  energy 
rectified  is  quite  low,  and  most  of  the  apparatus  constnicj'ted 
has  been  upon  a  very  small  scale,  but  there  are  certain  purpo^^, 
like  energizing  induction  coils,  for  which  it  may  occasion  «i.lly 
be  of  service.     It  is  given  place  here  more  on  accoimt  of    its 


4- 
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general  interest  than  for  any  practical  value.     It  works  \y^^^ 
like  most  other  rectifying  devices,  at  low  frequencies. 

The  latest  and  in  some  respects  the  most  interesting  devi^< 
for  obtaining  continuous  currents  from  an  alteniating  source 
is  the  vapor,  or  mercury  arc  converter.     Its  action  depen^^ 
on  the  mechanism  of  current  flow  in  the  electric  arc.     As  ^* 
well  known,  the  current  is  carried  across  the  space  between  th^ 
terminals  of  an  electric  arc  by  a  blast  of  vapor  streaming  fro^^' 
the  negative  to  the  positive  electrode.     An  arc  cannot  star^ 
until  this  stream  has  been  established,  for  which  reason  arc^ 
are  generally  started  by  touching  the  electrodes  momentarily' 
together.     For  the  same  reason  on  a  low  frequency  alternating 
circuit,  or  generally  unless  a  considerable  mass  of  conducting 
vapor  lingers  between  the  poles,  the  arc  readily  goes  out,  since, 
granted  that  the  arc  is  struck  at  all,  the  negative  stream  dies 
with  the  pulse  of  current  that  produced  it,  and  the  follo\sing 
alternation  can  only  get  through  by  starting  a  new  stream 
from  the  other  electrode  as  negative. 

Now,  the  arc  formed  about  a  mercury  negative  pole  in  vacuo 
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has  this  remarkable  property,  that,  while  once  started  the 
stream  con  be  maintained  by  a  few  volts,  it  takes  many  thou- 
sand volts  to  initiate  or  to  reestablish  the  stream  over  any 
material  gap.  Hence,  if  the  stream  is  once  started  it  can  be 
kept  in  action  continuously  by  a  rather  low  voltage  current, 
but  can  be  reversed  only  by  an  enormous  E.  M.  F.  in  the 
opposite  direction. 
If,  however,  the  original  negative  stream  can  be  kept  going 
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^^  ^^ill  transmit  freely  current  impulses  in  the  oripinal  direo- 

^'"n  v\hi]0  reverse  iTiipulses  will  lack  the  potential  required  to 

'^^'Prse  the  stream.     Upon  this  property  of  the  mercury  arc 

^"^  vapor  converter  is  based,  and  the  essential  feature  of  its 

'^/^ration  is  the  preservation  of  the  negative  stream  by  s(»nd- 

in«r  overlapping  impulses,  so  that  once  started  the  original 

•s/reain  shall  not  die  out.     The  extremely  ingenious  method 

of  doinir  this  is  shown  in  P'ig.  180.     Here  A  is  an  exhausted 

bulb  8  or  10  inches  in  diameter,  containing  two  positive  elec- 

tn)des  side  by   side,   and   a  mercury  negative  electrode  D. 
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At  S  is  a  fairly  stiff  reactance.  The  two  podtives  are  connected 
to  the  terminals  of  an  auto-converter  C  and  it£  middle  prant 
is  connected  to  B  through  the  pToposed  d,  c.  circuit. 

The  apparatus  ia  started  by  tipping  the  bulb  until  a  suppk- 
nientary  mercury  positive  touches  the  n^atJve  and  as  Ibe 
bulb  is  tipp>ed  back  the  negative  stream  starts. 

Lot  us  say  that  the  current  let  through  is  \ia  the  ri^t  hud 
electrode.  Owing  to  the  reactance  B  the  current,  lajipn;. 
persists  until  the  E.  M.  F.  rising  in  the  left  hand  connectinns 


I 


has  had  time  to  start  via  the  same  negative  stream,  a  curren' 
throufih  the  other  positive  electrode.  Positive  electrod^ 
virtually  in  the  same  nefjative  vapor  blast  can  thus  exchan^* 
work  frooly,  provided  the  blast  be  not  interrupted. 

The  twi>  sides  of  the  circuits  thus  keep  up  the  jnterchanR*^' 
working  alternately,  but  utilizing  as  will  be  seen  from  Xt*^ 
consecutive  diredjims  of  flow,  both  seta  of  alternations.  Bj^ 
this  same  cause  the  effective  E.  M.  F.  of  the  rectified  currcn  * 
is  something  Ip.hs  than  half  the  nominal  a.  c.  voltage  appUei^ 
to  the  a|>paratus  as  a  whole.  By  a  stroboscopic  cxaminatioi* 
the  ae<iucnco  of  the  Ofwrations  can  be  very  beautifully  seen. 
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'Wphase  or  three-phase  currents  can  be  made  operative  in 
^  very  similar  manner  so  that  the  process  is  s  general  one. 
^f  can  be  made  operative  at  any  commercial  frequency. 

Fig.  181  shows  the  constant  current  form  of  the  same  device, 
'le  letters  have  the  same  significance  although  the  electrode 
tube  is  of  different  shape,  and  the  coil  C  is  here  the  secondary 
<*f  A  constant  current  transformer.  The  resulting  current  from 
tie  vapor  converter  is  evidently  not  uniform  but  somewhat 
Pulsatory  as  if  received  from  a  dynamo  having  very  few  seg- 
lients  in  the  commutator. 

Fig.  182  from  an  oscillograph  record*  of  the  current  form 


derived  from  the  constant  current   converter  like   Fig.  181, 
shows  the  facts  in  the  case  admirably. 

The  efficiency  of  such  apparatus  is  high.  There  is  a  small 
back  E.  M.  F.  of  about  15  volts  to  overcome,  the  ohmic  and 
h3^teretic  loss  in  the  transformer  and  reactance,  and  some 
heating  of  the  converter  tube.  The  higher  the  voltage  applied 
to  the  tube  the  less  current  for  a  pven  energy  and  the  better 
the  efficiency,  and  the  voltage  may  be  anything  that  will  not 
strike  a  reverse  arc  in  the  tube.  At  current  of  a  few  amperes 
the  working  a.  c.  voltage  may  even  be  25,000  volts.  At  mod- 
^*^fe  voltages  the  back  E.  M.  F.  is  more  important  and  the 
^^rrent  rises  for  the  same  energy  so  as  to  sooner  reach  the 
'^feat  endurance  of  the  tube. 

The  constant  potential  form  is  now  commercially  aviul- 
^■ble  in  moderate  capacities,  say  up  to  25  or  30  KW  at  115  to 
l20  volts,  the  efficiency  b^g  about  75  to  80  per  cent.  These 
inverters  are  designed  for  charging  storage  batteries  and 
:.  A,  L  E.  E.  JuM,  1905. 
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similar  light  work.  The  coxistant  current  form  is  begin 
to  be  used  for  arc  lights,  giving  d.  c.  arcs  off  an  a.  c.  ciro 
using  d.  c.  voltages  up  to  4,000  or  5,000  volts.  The  efficieM 
of  such  sets  is  probably  between  80  and  90  per  cent,  and  t 
power  factor  is  reported  to  be  .90  or  better. 

The  apparatus  is  very  beautiful  in  principle,  and  has  thi 
far  developed  no  serious  operative  defects.  Its  life  is  somewlii 
uncertain  and  a  good  deal  of  experimenting  is  still  needed  t* 
bring  it  into  standard  form,  but  it  is  altogether  very  promising 
Whether  it  is  to  be  available  for  large  powers  remains  to  b€ 
seen,  but  it  is  certain  to  find  a  wide  commercial  use  so  soon 
as  it  has  been  far  enough  standardized  to  enable  the  price  to  be 
brought  down  to  a  manufacturing  basis.  At  present  the 
figures  are  too  near  those  charged  for  motor  generators  to 
encourage  any  vddespread  enthusiasm. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

ENGINES   AND   BOILERS. 

Mechanisms  that  constitute  the  link  between  natural  sources 
of  energy  and  mechanical  power  are  called  prime  movers.  So 
far  as  the  electrical  transmission  of  energy  is  concerned,  but 
two  classes  of  prime  movers,  steam  engines  and  water-wheels, 
have  to  be  seriously  considered.  All  others  sink  into  insigni- 
ficance or  are  limited  to  special  and  rarely-occurring  cases. 
When  power  is  transmitted  electrically  over  considerable  dis- 
tances the  prime  mover  is  usually  a  water-wheel,  since,  as  yet, 
the  transmission  of  power  from  coal  fields  has  been  hardly 
more  than  begun,  although  when  long  electrical  lines  be- 
come somewhat  more  familiar,  coal  may  become  a  frequent 
source  of  energy.  Where  the  distribution  of  power  from  a 
central  point  is  to  be  accomplished,  the  prime  mover  is  fre- 
quently a  steam  engine. 

The  general  principle  of  the  steam  engine  may  be  fairly 
supposed  to  be  somewhat  familiar  to  the  reader,  but  the  con- 
^htions  of  economy  are  not  always  so  clearly  understood.  The 
^urce  of  power  in  an  engine  is  the  pressure  of  the  steam, 
^'hich  nuLst  be  utilized  as  fully  as  possible  to  get  anything  like 
efficient  working.  Since  the  pressure  is  in  direct  proportion 
^^  the  temperature  in  any  gas,  the  proportion  of  the  total  pres- 
sure which  can  be  used  depends  on  the  original  temperature 
^t  which  its  use  is  begun,  and  the  temperature  at  which  one 
c^a.sos  to  use  it  and  rejects  it  together  with  all  the  energy  it 
^hen  possesses.  These  temperatures  are  not  to  be  reckoned 
from  the  ordinary  zero  of  a  thermometer,  but  from  the  so- 
^^Ued  absolute  zero.  This  is  that  point  from  which,  if  the 
temperature  of  a  gas  be  reckoned,  its  pressure  will  be  directly 
proportional  to  the  temperature.  It  is  461°  below  zero, 
Fahrenheit,  that  is,  493°  below  the  melting  point  of  ice.  It  is 
ff^terniined  by  the  consideration  that  any  gas  at  this  melting 
point  loses  ^ Jj  of  its  pressure  for  a  change  in  temperature  of 
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one  degree,  hence,  if  it  coiild  be  cooled  down  493®,  would 
its  pressure  and  would  have  given  up  all  of  its  energy.  Coi 
ing  from  this  absolute  zero,  then,  one  can  utilize  that  par 
the  whole  energy  of  a  gas  which  lies  between  the  tempera 
at  which  the  gas  begins  to  work  and  that  at  which  it  cease 
do  work.  In  other  words  the  efficiency  of  any  engine  oper 
by  gaseous  pressure  is: 

, 

in  which  T,  is  the  absolute  temperature  of  the  gas  ^ 
it  begins  to  do  work  in  the  engine,  and  T2  the  absolute  tem 
ature  at  which  its  work  ends.  In  practice,  T^  is  the  t 
perature  of  the  steam  when  it  enters  the  cylinder,  and 
the  temperature  of  exhaust  or  condensation.  Steam  pen 
the  use  of  but  a  limited  range  of  temperature  on  accc 
of  the  temperature  at  which  it  liquefies,  and  bothers  us 
condensing  as  it  expands,  even  in  the  cyHnder.  It  mus1 
remembered  that  while  we  are  fimited  by  our  possible  rang 
temperature  to  a  low  total  efficiency  in  any  heat  engine,  of 
energy  that  can  possibly  be  obtained  within  this  limitat 
a  very  good  proportion  is  recovered  in  the  best  modem  eng 
—  from  one-half  to  three-fourths.  The  remainder  is  los 
various  ways,  largely  through  radiation  of  heat  and  cylir 
condensation.  Besides  these  thermal  losses  a  jx)rtion  of 
energy  utilized  is  wasted  in  friction  of  the  mechanism. 

From   these   considerations   we   may   derive    the   follov 
general  principles  of  engine  efficiency: 

I.  The  steam  should  be  admitted  at  the  highest  presi 
feasible  and  exhausted  at  the  lowest  pressure  possible. 

This  indicates  that  high  boiler  pressure  should  be  used, 
that  it  is  better  to  condense  the  steam  than  to  expel  it  into 
air,  as  by  condensing  most  of  the  atmospheric  pressure 
be  added  to  the  working  range  of  pressure  in  the  engine, 
the  next  place  it  is  evident  that  the  steam  should  be  sent 
the  engine  at  full  boiler  pressure,  and  finally  condensed  f 
exi)anding    and    yielding    up   its    pressure    as    completeh 
possil)le. 

II.  Waste  of  heat  in  the  engine  should  be  stopped  as 
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as  possible.  This  means  checking  losses  from  the  cylinder 
by  radiation  and  conduction,  and  internal  loss  from  cylinder 
condensation.  The  first  principle  laid  down  has  for  its  ob- 
ject the  increase  of  the  possible  efficiency,  while  this  second 
principle  bears  on  the  securing  of  as  large  a  proportion  as 
possible  of  this  possible  efficiency.  It  requires  the  preven- 
tion of  escape  of  heat  externally  by  protecting  the  cylinder, 
and  incidentally  shows  the  advantage  of  high  pressure  and  high 
piston  speed  in  securing  as  much  work  as  possible  \vithout  in- 
creasing the  size  of  the  working  parts,  and  hence  their  chance 
for  radiation.  On  the  other  hand,  it  indicates  the  danger  of 
working  \»dth  too  great  a  range  of  temperature  in  the  cylinder 
thus  producing  cy Under  condensation. 

III.  The  work  of  the  engine  should  be  the  maximum  practi- 
cable for  its  dimensions  and  use.  This  secures  high  mechan- 
ical eflSciency  as  the  previous  principles  secure  high  thermal 
efficiency.  To  fulfill  this  condition  high  steam  pressure  and 
high  piston  speed  are  necessary,  and  the  latter  usually  means 
also  rather  high  rotative  speed.  The  importance,  too,  of  fine 
workmanship  in  the  moving  parts  is  evident. 

It  will  be  reaUzed  that  some  of  the  conditions  just  pointed 
out  are  mutually  incompatible  to  a  certain  extent.  Every- 
thing points,  however,  to  the  great  desirability  of  a  condens- 
^g  engine,  worked  with  a  high  initial  steam  pressure  and 
g^at  piston  speed.  The  tendency  of  the  best  modem  prac- 
tice is  all  in  this  direction,  and  the  efficiency  of  endues  is  con- 
stantly improving.  The  greatest  advances  of  the  past  decade 
or  two  have  been  in  the  introduction  of  compound  engines. 
The  principle  here  involved  is  the  lessening  of  thermal 
losses  in  the  cylinder  by  avoiding  extremes  of  temperature 
'^tween  the  initial  and  the  final  temperature  of  the  steam  ex- 
panded into  it.  Compound  engines  simply  divide  the  ex  pun- 
^^n  of  the  steam  between  two  or  more  cylinders,  so  that  the 
^'nperature  range  in  each  is  limited,  without  limiting  the 
^tal  amount  of  expansion. 

Following  the  same  line  of  improvement,  triple  and  quad- 
ruple expansion  engines  are  becoming  rather  common,  although 
the  value  of  the  last  mentioned  is  somewhat  problematical  at 
present. 


water  tor  condensation  is  obtainable. 

Each  of  these  classes  falls  naturally  into  subclassej 
mg  on  the  number  of  steps  into  which  the  exp 
divided  —  simple,  compound,  triple  expansion,  etc. 
the  first  may  now  and  then  be  desirable,  where  the  si: 
and  coal  very  cheap,  but  for  the  general  distribution 
the  last  two  are  more  generally  useful.  Furthermor 
the  subclasses  mentioned  may  be  divided  into  tw 
depending  on  the  nature  of  the  valve  motions  that  o 
admission  and  rejection  of  the  steam.  To  follow  ou 
principle  of  economy  laid  down,  the  steam  must  be 
at  a  uniform  pressure  as  near  that  of  the  boiler  as  poi 
admission  should  be  stopped  short  after  entrance  < 
steam  for  the  work  of  the  stroke,  the  steam  allowed 
the  required  amount,  and  then  rejected  completely  at 
possible  pressure.  The  admission  valves  should 
open  wide  and  very  rapidly,  let  in  the  steam  for  su< 
the  stroke  as  is  necessary,  and  then  as  promptly  cl 
exhaust  valves  should  open  quickly  and  wide  when  t 
sion  is  complete,  and  stay  open  until  nearly  the  e: 
stroke,  closing  just  soon  enough  to  cushion  the  pisi 
end  of  its  stroke.  In  proportion  to  the  complete] 
which  these  conditions  are  met,  the  use  of  the  stea 
economical  or  wasteful.  The  two  genera  of  engines  r 
are  those  in  which  the  motions  of  the  admission  an( 
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The  essential  point  of  the  mechanism  is  that  the  admission 
valves  open  and  close  at  whatever  time  is  determined  by  the 
action  of  the  governor  without  in  the  least  affecting  the  work- 
m  of  (he  exhaust  valves  In  the  Corliss  valve  gear  the 
steam  \al\es  are  closed  by  i^ravity,  or  by  a  lacuum  pot  and 
we  opened  by  catches  movetl  by  an  eccentric  ro<l  and  released 
M 1  point  determined  by  the  governor  which  thas  vanes  the 
print  of  cut-off  accordmg  to  the  load  Ordmanly  the  admia 
sum  of  steam  is  thus  <,ut  off  in  a  simple  engine  at  full  load 
after  the  piston  has  traversed  from  one-fifth  to  one-quarter  of 
iia  '■troke  according  to  the  prcbsure  of  the  steam  If  the  cut- 
off is  too  late  in  the  stroke,  there  is  not  sufficient  expansion  of 


r\      f^%^ 


'"* steam;  if  too  early  the  steam  is  partially  condensed  by  too 
P*at  expansion.  For  every  initial  pressure  of  steam  there  is  a. 
Particular  degree  of  expansion  which  gives  the  best  results  in  a 
Siven  engine. 

Fig.  184  shows  the  vaJve  motion  of  one  of  the  best  of  the 
''^pendent  valve  genas.  Steam  is  jast  being  admitted  at  the 
■"^ail  end  both  around  the  shoulder  of  the  hollow  piston  valve 
"fid  thnmgh  the  ports  at  the  other  end  of  the  valve  via  the 
"I'erior  space.  At  the  crank  end  the  exhaust  port  has  just 
"^n  fully  opened.  It  will  be  seen  that  any  change  in  the 
'^"iilitions  of  admission  also  involves  a  change  in  the  condi- 
*'"iis  of  exhatwt,  and  although  some  variation  may  take  place 
in  the  latter  without  serious  result  on  the  economy,  simplicity 
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in  the  valve  gear  has  been  gained  at  a  certfun  sacrifice  oE 
efficiency  in  using  the  st«am.  Both  independent  &nd  depen- 
dent valve  engines  have  many  species  differing  widely  in 
mechanism,  but  retaining  the  same  fundamental  difference. 
Of  the  two  genera,  the  independent  valve  en^ne  has  the 
material  advantage  in  efficiency,  and  under  similar  conditions 
of  pressure,  capacity,  and  piston  speed  consumes  from  10  to  20 
per  cent  less  steam  for  the  same  effective  power.     It  there- 


,rm 


rm 


rm 


rm. 


fore  is  gonrrally  piiipluycil.  in  spite  of  somewhat  greater  first 
cost,  fur  all  liirjre  work,  nficn  in  the  compound  or  triple  ex- 
paiisinn  form.  l''xwpt  in  siiiall  powers,  or  for  exceptionally 
hipih  spofii,  the  dejicndont  vnlve  engine  has  few  advantages, 
and  in  the  gonrratiim  nf  i-M>w('r  on  a  large  scale,  such  as  for 
the  most  part  cmK'cnis  us  in  electrical  transmission  work,  it  j 
hardly  has  an  iniporljiiit  place. 

It  must  iHit  lie  snjiposcd  that  between  the  various  sorts  oO< 
eoKinos  mentioned  there  arc  hard  and  fast  lines.  In  the»^ 
economical  use  of  sicam  a  very  large  non-condensing  engin*.*- 
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may  surpass  a  smaller    condensing  one,  or  a   fast  running 
dependent  valve  engine,  a  very  slow  running  one  with  inde- 
pendent valves.     Broadly,  however,  we  may  lay  down  the 
following  propositions  concerning  engines  of  similar  capacity: 
I.  Condensing    engines    will    always    furnish    power  more 
economically  than  non-condensing  ones.     This  is  particularly 
true  at  less  than  full  load,  since  the  loss  of  the  atmospheric 
pressure  may  be  taken  as  a  constant  source  of  inefficiency, 
which,  like  mechanical  friction,  is  very  serious  at  low  loads. 
For  example,  a  triple  expansion  engine  working  at  ono-(|uarter 
load  in  indicate<l  HP,  will  be  likely  to  have  its  consumption  of 
steam  per  IHP,  increased  from  15  to  25  per  cent  above  the  con- 
sumption per  IHP  at  full  load;  while  worked  non-condensing, 
the  mcrease  would  be  from  50  to  100  per  cent.     Hence,  for 
electrical  working  where  light  loads  are  frequent,  condensing 
cngmes  are  an  enormous  advantage.     With  simple  or  compound 
engines  the  same  general  rule  holds  good  as  for  triple-expan- 
sion engines,  with  the  additional  point  that  light  loads  affect 
their  economy  even  more,  when  worked  non-condensing.     It 
niust  be  borne  in  mind  that  if  any  engine  is  to  do  its  best  under 
varying  loads,  its  valve  gear  and  working  pressure  must  be 
arranged  with  this  in  mind,  else  the  advantage  of  high  expan- 
si'^n  and  condensing  may  be  thrown  away.     It  is  frecjuently 
^I'l  that  triple  expansicm  engines  do  not  give  good  results  in 
^kctric  railway  work.  '  When  this  is  the  case  there  has  been 
iniproper  adjustment  of  engine  to  load. 

^I-  Among  engines  having  the  same  class  of  valve  gear, 
f^^nipound  engines  give  better  economy  than  simple  ones,  and 
^^ple  expansion  better  than    compound.     This   is    true  irre- 
spective of  the  nature  of  the  load,  supposing  each  engine  to  be 
suitably  adjusted  to  the  work  it  has  to  do.     In  rare  cases,  owing 
^^  exceedingly  cheap  fuel  and  short  working  hours,  it  may  hap- 
pen that  the  advantage  of  a  triple  expansion  engine  over  a 
^nipound  in  economy  of  coal  may  be  more  than  offset  by 
^creased  interest  on  investment,  but  at  the  present  cost  of 
engines  and  boilers,  this  could  not  well  occur  unless  in  the 
case  of  buniing  culm  or  poor  coal  obtained   at  a  nominal 
price. 
III.   As  regards  speed  of  engines,  there  is  always  advantage 
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in  high  piston  speed  both  as  resi>ects  first  cost  and  mechanical 
efficiency.  So  far  as  the  economical  use  of  steam  goes,  speed 
makes  little  difference  save  as  it  sometimes  involves  a  change 
in  the  valve  gear.  Most  high-speed  engines  have  valve  gear 
of  the  dependent  sort,  which  puts  them  at  a  disadvantage 
except  in  so  far  as  lessened  cylinder  condensation  and  friction 
may  offset  the  losses  due  to  less  efficient  distribution  of  the 
steam.  Hut  the  best  dependent  valve  engine  is  uniformly  less 
economical  than  the  best  independent  valve  engine  of  the 
same  class  and  subclass.  Even  the  lessened  friction  of  the 
small  high-speed  pistons  does  not  offset  this  difference  in 
intrinsic  eccmoiny. 

As  regards  actual  economy  in  the  steam  consumption,  the 
size  of  engine  has  a  powerful  though  somewhat  indeterminate 
influence.  Even  at  full  load,  simple  non-condensing  dependent 
valve  engines  of  moderate  size  require  from  30  to  40  lbs. 
of  steam  per  indicated  horse-power  hour.  Only  in  very  large 
engines,  such  as  locomotives,  and  specially  fast  running  engines 
such  as  the  Willans,  does  the  steam  consumption  of  these 
dependent  valve  engines  fall  below  30  lbs.,  and  not  very  often 
even  in  these  cases.  Worked  condensing  the  same  machines 
use  from  20  lbs.,  in  exceedingly  favorable  cases,  to  25  or  30  lbs. 
more  coninioiily. 

ln(lei)en(lent  valve  engines,  simple  and  non-condensing,  will 
give  the  indicated  IIPIl  on  25  to  30  lbs.  of  steam,  occasion- 
ally on  as  little  as  22  to  23  lbs.  With  the  advantage  of  con- 
densation those  fi":ures  mav  be  reduced  to  sav  18  to  25  lbs., 
the  former  figure  being  somewhat  exceptional  and  probably 
very  rarely  attained  in  practice. 

Passing  now  to  compound  non-condensing  engines,  the  effect 
of  compounding  on  efliciency  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  con- 
densing. Ordinary  dependent  valve  engines  of  compound 
construction  recjuire  from  20  to  25  or  30  lbs.  of  steam  per 
IHP  hour.  Tlie  former  result  is  very  exceptional,  and  seldom 
or  never  reached  in  practice,  while  the  last  mentioned  W(niltL 
be  considered  rather  high.  Independent  valve  compounr 
engines  are  so  seldom  worked  non-condensing,  that  the  data  c^ 
their  performance  are  rather  meagre;  IS  to  25  lbs.  of  steal" 
is  about  the  usual  amount,  however. 
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When  condensation  is  employed,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
dependent  valve  engines  are  in  rather  infrequent  use.  When 
the  need  for  economy  is  so  felt  as  to  lead  to  the  use  of  com- 
pound engines,  it  also  leads  to  the  use  of  economical  valve 
gear.  The  steam  consumption  of  dependent  valve  compound 
condensing  engines  is  quite  well  known,  however,  and  is 
usually  from  16  to  24  lbs.  per  IHP  hour.  The  first  mentioned 
figure  is  rarely  reached,  and  only  in  special  types  of  engines. 

Plenty  of  tests  on  compound  condensing  engines  with  inde- 
pendent valves  are  available;  14  to  20  lbs.  of  steam  covers 
the  majority  of  results.  Occasional  tests  nm  down  to  and 
even  below  12  and  as  high  as  22  lbs. 

It  is  noticeable  that  in  compoimd  engines  the  difference 
between  dependent  and  independent  valve  gear  is  less  than 
with  simple  engines.  This  is  due  to  a  variety  of  causes.  The 
larger  range  of  expansion  used  in  compound  engines  tends  to 
lessen  the  deleterious  eflfects  of  moderate  variations  in  the 
distribution  of  the  steam,  and  besides,  the  valve  gear  of  com- 
pound engines  is  not  infrequently  composite,  the  high-pres- 
sure cylinder  having  independent  valves  and  the  low-pressure 
cylinder  dependent  ones. 

The  same  arrangement  is  often  used  in  triple  expansion 
engines,  so  that,  in  conjunction  with  the  condition  before 
mentioned,  it  is  usually  true  that  the  economy  of  dependent 
valve  triple  expansion  engines  is  much  nearer  that  of  indepen- 
df'nt  valve  ones  than  would  be  at  first  supposed.  Without 
condensing,  a  dependent  valve  triple  expansion  engine  may  be 
expected  to  require  from  19  to  27  lbs.  of  steam  per  IHP  hour. 
"  ith  condensation  such  engines  perform  much  better,  the  steam 
^nsumption  being  reduced  to  14  to  20  lbs. 

Nearly  all  triple  expansion  engines,  however,  arc  built  with 
"^Jependent  valves,  at  least  in  part,  the  intention  being  to 
'"^cure  the  most  economical  performance  possible.  Under 
favorable  conditions  their  steam  consunipticm  runs  as  low  as 
^2  lbs.  per  IHP  hour,  and  seldom  rises  above  18  lbs.  In  a 
'^w  exceptional  cases  the  record  has  been  reduced  below 
^2  lbs.,  but  such  results  cannot  often  be  expected.  Any- 
thing under  13  lbs.  of  steam  per  HP  is  good  practice  for 
ninning  conditions. 
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All  the  figures  given  refer  in  the  main  to  good  sized  engines 
of  at  least  200  HP  and  over,  operated  at  full  load  and  at 
favorable  ratios  of  expansion.  It  must  be  clearly  understood 
that  there  is  for  each  steam  pressure  a  particular  ratio  of 
expansion  which  will  give  the  most  economical  result  —  less  ex- 
pansion than  this  rejects  the  steam  at  too  high  a  temperature; 
more,  causes  loss  by  condensation,  etc.  Compound  and  triple 
expansion  engines  permit  greater  expansion  of  the  steam  with- 
out loss  of  economy,  hence  allow  higher  steam  pressure  and  a 
greater  temperature  range  —  hence  higher  thermal  efficiency. 
Good  practice  indicates  that  for  simple  engines  the  boiler 
pressure  should  be  not  less  than  90  to  100  lbs.  per  square 
inch,  for  compound  engines  not  less  than  120  to  150,  and  for 
triple  expansion  engines  not  less  than  140  to  150,  and  thence 
up  to  175  or  200  lbs. 

We  may  gather  the  facts  regarding  steam  consumption  into 
tabular  form  somewhat  as  follows: 


Kind  of  Engine. 

Steam  per  IHP. 
Qeuerai  Range. 

Steam  per  IHP. 
Working  Avenge. 

Simple,  non-condensing  dep.  v 

30-40 
26-30 
20-30 
18-26 
20-28 
18-26 
16-24 
14-20 
14-20 
12-18 
12-14 

83 

Simple,  non-condensing  indep.  v 

Simple,  condensing  dep.  v 

28 
26 

Simple,  condensing  indep.  v 

21 

Compound,  non-condensing,  dep.  v 

Compound,  non-condensing  indep.  v 

Compound,  condensing  dep.  v 

24 
22 
20 

Compound,  condensing  indep.  v 

17 

Triple,  condensing  dep.  v 

17 

Triple,  condensing  indep.  v 

14 

Triple  large,  condensing  indep.  v 

13 

The  engines  considered  are  supposed  to  he  of  good  size  — 
say  200  to  500  IIP,  and  to  be  worked  steadily  at  or  near  Ml^^^    , 
load.     The  figures  given  as  working  average  are  such  as  niay^-^^^ 
be  safely   counted  on   with  good   engines,   kept  in   the  bes'^.,s==^      ' 
working  condition,  and  operated  at  at  least  the  boiler  pre^^^-j^a^^ 
sures  indicated.     The  steam  is  supposed  to  be  practically  dr-^^c^;.^ 
and  the  piping  so  protected  as  to  lose  little  by  condensatioi 
These  results  are  such  as  may  regularly  be  obtained  in  pr- 
tice,  and  indeed  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  them  excell^ 
Compoimd  condensing  engines  of  large  size  not  infrequea 
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^ork  down  to  13  lbs.  of  steam,  and  triple  expansion  con- 
densing engines  doiMi  to  12  lbs.,  which  result  will  be  guar- 
anteed by  most  responsible  builders. 

Unfortunately,  engines  employed  for  electrical  work  are  com- 
paratively seldom  kept  at  uniform  full  load.     Furthermore, 
they  are  subject  to  all  sorts  of  variations  of  load.     In  electric 
railway  service  there  arc  sudden  changes  from  light  loads  to 
very  heavy  ones,  while  ui  electric  lighting  there  is  generally  a 
Bjaduai  increase  to  the  maximmn  load,  which  continues  an 
hour  or  two,  followed  by  a  rather  gradual  decrease.     These 
variations  affect  the  economy  of  the  engines  mifavorably  —  at 
certain  loads  there  is  not  enough  expansion,  at  others  decidedly 
too  much.     The  variations  in  economy  are  largely  controlled 
by  the  proportioning  of  the  engine  to  its  work.     To  say  that 
an  engine  is  of  500  HP  means  little  unless  the  statement  be 
coupled  with  a  definite  explanation  of  the  circumstances.     If 
that  output  is  obtained  by  admitting  steam  for  half  the  stroke, 
the  engine  will  work  at  500  HP  very  imeconomically,  sup- 
posing a  simple  engine  to  be  imder  consideration.     Its  point 
of  maximum  economy  may  be  perhaps  300  HP.     On  the  other 
hand,  500  HP  may  be  given  when  cutting  off  the  steam  at  one- 
Wth  stroke.     In  this  case  the  engine  will  be  working  near  its 
point  of  maximum  economy,  and  at  300  HP  will  require  much 
»^ore  steam  per  IHP.     It  could  give  probably  600  to  700  HP 
^t  a  Kmger  cut-off,  and  is  really  a  much  more  powerful  engine 
than  the  first.     For  uniformity  it  is  better  to  rate  an  engine  at 
the  HP  of  maximum  economy,  whatever  the  real  load  may  be. 
The  relation  of  load  to  economy  is  well  shown  in  the  curves  of 
%  185. 

Curves  1,  2,  4,  and  5,  are  of  engines  so  rated  as  to  have 
^heir  nmxinmm  economy  near  full  load.  Curve  3,  on  the 
^ther  hand,  is  from  an  engine  intended  to  Gjive  its  highest 
^iiomy  at  about  three-quarters  load.  F<)r  vory  variable 
'Output  this  is  the  preferable  arrangement,  while  for  large 
antral  station  work,  when  the  number  of  units  is  large  enough 
to  permit  loading  fully  all  that  are  running  at  any  one  time, 
't  is  better  to  have  each  unit  give  its  very  best  economy  near 
ull  load  and  to  vary  the  number  of  units  according  to  the  re- 
[uirements  of  total  load. 


820 
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For  electric  railway  service  under  ordinary  conditio] 
best  to  employ  an  engine  which  at  full  load  is  work 
high  capacity,  and  hence  somewhat  uneconomically,  i 
lesser  loads,  which  more  nearly  correspond  with  die 
conditions,  its  economy  will  be  at  a  maximum.  For 
lighting  service  it  is  preferable  to  have  the  point  of  mi 


PER  CENT  LOAD  I.H.P. 
Fig.  185. 

economy  fall  more  nearly  at  full  load.  For  power 
which  is  on  the  one  hand  more  miiform  than  railway  ser 
less  uniform  than  electric  lighting  work,  it  is  probably 
employ  an  engine  having  characteristics  between  th 
mentioned.  In  every  case  attention  must  be  paid 
character  of  the  load  as  regards  average  amount  s 
stancy  in  the  choice  of  an  appropriate  engine  for  tl 
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In  cases  where  the  variations  of  load  are  likely  to  be  veiy 
suddeD,  great  mechanical  strength  of  aU  the  moving  parts  is 
absolutely  necessary,  and  an  attempt  should  be  made  in  plan- 
ning the  power  station  to  arrange  the  engine  for  its  best  econ- 
omy at  average  load  as  nearly  as  this  can  be  predicted. 

^ith  care  in  planning  an  electric  pon'er  station  the  engines 
tan  be  made  to  give  an  exceedingly  good  performance,  much 
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'wtler  than  was  considered  possible  a  few  years  apo.      Fig. 

1S6  sbcuvs  a  set  of  curves  from  the  experinionts  of  Prof.  R.  C. 

C»rpenier  giving  the  performance  of  engines  of  different  kinds 
"Vfr  a  wide  range  of  loads,  from  mere  friction  load  up  to  50 
Pff  cent  overl<ia<l.  The  results  are  in  piiuiids  of  water 
craporatefl  per  indicated  HPH.  The  immense  advantage  to 
be  gamed  by  using  compound  and  triple  expansion  condensing 
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engines  appears  plainly  from  the  curves.  Another  conspicu- 
ous fact  is  the  great  economy  attained  by  such  engines  over  a 
wide  range  of  load.  It  is  a  common  fallacy  to  suppose  that 
while  compound  or  triple  expansion  condensing  engines  are  all 
well  enough  at  steady  load,  simple  engines  have  the  advantage 
if  the  load  varies  over  a  wide  range.  The  facts  in  the  case  as 
shown  in  Fig.  186  are  exactly  the  reverse:  not  only  do  the  high 
expansion  engines  have  the  advantage  of  the  simple  engines 
at  their  rated  loads,  but  at  all  loads,  and  particularly  light  ones. 
And  their  advantage  is  so  great  that  imder  any  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances the  use  of  a  simple  or  a  non-condensing  engine  for 
power  generation  is  wilful  waste  of  money.  If  the  saving  in 
first  cost  were  great  the  mistake  might  be  excusable,  but  the 
greater  amoimt  of  steam  required  for  running  simple  engines 
means  larger  boiler  capacity,  which  nearly  offsets  the  lower 
cost  of  engine.  For  example,  a  glance  at  Fig.  186  shows  that 
a  triple  expansion  condensing  engine  requires  only  half  the 
boiler  capacity  demanded  by  a  non-condensing  automatic  engine 
for  the  same  output.  In  other  words,  if  the  former  requires 
500  HP  in  boilers,  the  latter  will  need  1,000  HP  in  boilers  for 
exactly  the  same  service.  And  the  same  holds  true  of  the 
capacity  of  the  stack,  feed-pumps,  steam-piping,  water-piping, 
and,  to  a  certain  extent,  even  of  the  building,  so  that  it  is 
almost  always  poor  economy  to  buy  a  cheap  type  of  engine. 

The  greatest  improvement  in  economy  made  in  recent  years 
has  been  the  introduction  of  superheating  which  American 
engineers  have  been  somewhat  slow  in  adopting.  This  is  simply 
the  heating  of  the  steam  as  such  on  its  way  to  the  engine. 
The  steam  prior  to  use  is  passed  through  a  special  reheater, 
frequently  with  an  independent  furnace,  and  given  additional 
heat  energy,  the  working  temperature  being  thus  raised 
sometimes  to  600°  or  700°  F.  This  largely  increases  the 
range  of  working  temperature  possible  to  the  engine,  and  hence 
the  efficiency,  at  a  relatively  small  expense  for  extra  fuel. 

The   very   high   temperature   of  the  steam   compels  extra 
precautions  in  the  lubrication,  and  for  some  years  this  lubri- 
cation bug-a-boo  stood   in   the   way  of  substantial    progress. 
At  present  it  is  entirely  practicable  to  lubricate  the  cylinders 
successfully  even   up  to    the    figures   mentioned  above,  and 
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It  18  being  done  abroad  though  the  prejudice  ill  this  country 
stm  persists.  The  results  are  startling,  the  steam  consumption 
under  t«st  having  repeatedly  run  down  near  and  even  below 
10  lbs.  of  steam  per  IHP  hour  in  compound  condensing  engines. 
The  result  of  a  recent  test  of  a  21  x  36  X  36-inch  mill  engine 
are  given  in  Fig.  187  and  represent  the  highest  efficiency  yet 
attained.  It  will  be  noted  that  imder  the  test  conditions  with 
steam  superheated  to  720°  -  750"  F.  the  steam  consumption 
increased  for  the  heavj'  loads  juat  as  it  rises  for  overloads  in 
the  curves  of  Kg.  186.  The  fact  in  each  instance  merely 
iniplies  that  a  certain  amount  of  expansion  corresponds  to~ 


"Maximum  economy,  and  leas  than  this  amoimt  injures  eeon- 
^**iy  although  it  increases  the  possible  output. 

Jig.  187  is  merely  an  extreme  instance  of  the  general  principle, 
''^^e  to  starting  the  expansion  at  a  relatively  very  high  temper- 
ature. There  is  no  doubt  whatever  of  the  practicability  of 
"Cueing  steam  expenditure  20  to  30  per  cent  below  that 
J^^Und  in  the  best  current  practice  by  an  amount  of  super- 
J**ating  applicable  without  any  considerable  difficulty.  Super- 
''^terB  have  already  been  introduced  here  as  auxiliaries  to 
^'^am  turbines  with  pretty  good  effect,  but  have  not  yet  come 
^to  more  than  occa«onal  use  for  general  purposes,  and  even 
^  are  very  rarely  worked  for  what  they  are  really  worth 

l4arge  gas  engines  are  beginning  to  come  into  use  as  prime 
^Overs  for  electrical  purposes,  and  one  such  plant  of  12,000 
**W  capacity  is  just  being  installed  in  San  Francisco.  The 
Bas  engine  in  large  sizes  shows  very  great  thermal  efficiency, 
(Sving  the  brake  HP  hour  on  the  thermal  equivalent  of  1  lb. 
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of  coal  or  even  less,  and  is  to-day  becoming  a  formidable  com — 
petitor  of  steam  engines  for  many  purposes.     Working  as  i#^-Z:it 
does  from  a  very  high  initial  temperature,  its  theoretical  clain'^*'^*'! 
to  efficiency  is  valid  enough,  and  the  difficulties  of  lubricationr^^  ^^ 
at  the  temperature  involved  have  proved  less  serious  tharr^^-*^ 
was  first  supposed.     The  main  trouble  is  the  fact  that  ordi— -•^-^' 
narily  only  every  fourth  stroke  is  a  working  stroke,  so  that  foK:  ^^^ 
a  given  number  of  impulses  per  revolution  of  the  fly-wheel  th^i^-^^® 
gas  engine  becomes  far  more  heavy  and  complex  than  th^a^-^® 
steam  engine.     Nevertheless,  the  gain  in  fuel  economy  is  sc^^  ^° 
valuable  that  the  incentive  to  use  gas  engines  is  great.    They^^^"^, 
are  usually  worked  in  the  large  sizes  with  natural  or  "  producer"*" 
gas,  sometimes  with  gas  from  the  blast  furnaces  of  the  steeli^^^. 
industry,  in  other  words  with  cheap  gas  unsuited  for  illumi-^^^^^ 
nating  purposes,  and    have  the  merit  of   being  very  quickly  "*^ 
brought  into  action  when  required.     Difficulties  of  governing,   «^'^^' 
once  serious,  have  now  been  in  great  measure  eliminated. 

Many  blunders  are  made  by  being  too  hasty  in  bujdng  "^^ 
engines  for  electric  service,  and  not  sufficiently  studying  the  ^^^ 
problem.  For  uniform  loads  the  selection  of  the  engines  can 
be  made  ea.sily.  For  variable  loads  it  requires  great  astute- 
ness and  experience,  nor  is  it  safe  to  argue  from  experience 
based  on  other  kinds  of  variable  service.  No  engines  can  be 
subject  to  greater  variaticms  of  load  than  are  met  in  marine 
engines  driving  a  ship  in  a  high  sea.  If  the  screw  rises  from 
tlie  water  tlio  whole  load  is  thrown  off,  and  resumed  again  with 
terrible  violence  whoii  the  screw  is  submerged.  Nevertheless 
an  engine,  which  is  so  arranged  as  to  perform  well  under  these 
trying  circumstances,  might  perform  badly  when  put  on 
electric  railway  or  ])()wer  service,  not  because  of  its  inability 
to  stand  the  far  less  severe  changes  of  load,  but  for  the  reason  -^ 

that  the  avora<!;e  load   would  be  much  further  from  its  full 
capacity  than  in  the  case  of  marine  practice.     For  large  rail-  ^ 

way  and  power  service  it  is  best  to  use  direct  connected  units,  "^ 

for  the  sake  of  compactness  and  economy.     If  a  station  is  of 
sufficient  ma<nntu(le  to  employ  four  or  five  500  HP  engines,  * 

direct  connect  in  <::  is  advisable  in  nearly  every  case. 

It  has  been  said  that  such  a  plant  has  a  lack  of  flexibility 
that  is  dangerous  in  case  of  sudden  and  great  variations  of 
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'oad.  This  is  not  true  if  the  engines  have  been  intelligently 
proportioned  for  the  work  they  have  to  do,  although  in  some 
?^ses  there  has  been  trouble  due  to  the  fact  that  the  engines 
»vere  ill-fitted  to  operate  successfully  under  the  changes  of 
load  to  which  they  were  subjected.  As  a  matter  of  economy 
both  in  engines  and  d3aiamos,  it  is  desirable  to  work  direct 
coupled  plants  at  a  fairly  high  speed.  There  is  no  need  of  ex- 
aggerating the  size  of  both  engine  and  dynamo  for  the  sake  of 
running  at  50  to  70  revolutions  per  minute,  when  equally  good 
engines  and  dynamos  of  smaller  size  and  less  weight  can  be 
obtained  by  nmning  at  90  to  120  revolutions  or  more.  Much 
of  the  imwieldiness  charged  against  large  direct  coupled  units 
has  been  the  result  of  yielding  to  the  importunities  of  some 
engine  builder  who  wanted  to  sell  a  very  large  machine,  and 
putting  in  an  engine  and  dynamo  working  at  absurdly  and  un- 
necessarily low  speed. 

Electric  power  transmission,  with  a  steam  engine  as  the 
prime  mover,  is  most  likely  to  be  developed  in  the  direction  of 
ver}'  large  plants,  to  which  these  remarks  apply  most  forcibly, 
particularly  as  in  order  to  make  transmission  of  power  from 
a  steam-operated  station  profitable,  it  is  necessary  to  seek  the 
very  highest  efficiency.  Apart  from  the  cost  and  inconvenience 
<^f  very  low  speed  miits,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
niechanical  efficiency  of  large  low  speed  engines  with  heavy 
pistons  and  enormous  fly-wheels,  is  lower  than  that  of  those 
^^igned  for  more  reasonable  speeds,  which  gives  added  reason 
for  moderation  in  planning  direct  coupled  units. 

Throughout  the  design  of  a  power  station  the  probability  of 
loads  must  be  considered.  Not  only  docs  this  have  an 
unportant  bearing  on  the  economy  of  the  engines,  but  it  influ- 
^^oes  that  of  the  boilers  as  well.  The  cost  of  operation  de- 
P^uils  on  the  coal  consumption,  and  this  in  turn  not  only  on 
the  amount  of  steam  that  must  be  produced,  but  on  the  effi- 
<^ency  of  its  production. 

There  is,  however,  no  classification  of  bc)ilers  on  which  one 
can  safely  rest  in  judging  of  their  economy.  There  is  much 
niore  difference  in  economy  between  a  carefully  fired  and  a 
badiv  fired  boiler  of  the  same  kind,  than  there  is  between  the 
best  and  the  worst  type  of  boiler  in  ordinary  use.     Boilers  may 
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be  generally  divided  into  three  classes:  Shell  boilers,  in 
the  water  is   contained  in  a  plain   cylindrical  tank  1 
on  the  outside;  tubular  boilers,  in  which  there  are  c 
many  tubes  running  lengthwise  of  the  boiler  shell,  and  s 
as  channels  for  the  heated  gases  from  the  fire;  and  wate 
boilers,  in  which  the  water  is  contained  in  a  group  of  ni 
tubes,  an)\md  which  the  heat  of  the  fire  freely  plays.     Fi 
shows  a  cross  section  through  the  furnace  of  a  bank  of 
of  the  first  class.     In  this  case,  three  shells  were  place 
each  furnace,  commimicating  with  a  common  steam 
Each  shell  was  30*  in  diameter  and  30'  hmg.     Fig.  18 
resents  one  of  the  many  forms  of  tubular  boiler.     In  tl 
structure  is  vertical,  with  a  furnace  at  the  bottom,  ai 


Fio.  188. 


tubes  are  numerous  and  rather  small,  giving  a  large  Y 
surface.  Tubular  boilers  are  very  often  arranged  horizo 
and  in  one  very  excellent  and  common  type  (return  tul 
the  flame  and  heated  gases  pass  horizontally  under  the 
►shell  aiul  then  back  through  the  tubes  to  the  fuma( 
and  thence  upward  into  the  stack.  A  typical  watc 
boiler  is  shown  in  Fip;.  190.  Here  the  furnace  is  at  tl 
of  the  cut  and  the  stack  at  the  right.  The  tubes  are  inch 
is  usual  in  water-tube  boilers,  and  steam  space  is  secui 
the  drum  above.  Each  class  of  boiler  has  nearly  as 
modifications  as  there  are  makers,  most  of  them  bein; 
relation  to  the  arrangement  of  the  fire  with  respect 
boiler  proper. 

As  to  the  merits  of  the  different  classes,  opinions  diffe 
widely.     It  is   clear  from   experience   that  the  simph 
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boiler  is  decidedly  inferinr  to  either  of  the  others  in  ecou- 
omjr,  m  spite  of  its  simplicity  and  cheapness.  Of  late  years  it 
hs  been  the  fashion  to  employ  water^tube  boilers  under  all 


^ 


H 


'ria  of  conditions,  on  accoiint  of  their  supposed  great  efii- 
ency  as  steam  producers,  safety,  and  compactness.  Purely 
perinieiital  runs  with  such  boilers  often  show  phenomenal 
iciency,  but  tests  under  working  conditions  sometimes  r©- 
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suit  otherwiae.  It  is  important  to  not«  that  not  only  dc« 
skill  in  firing  produce  a  great  improvement  in  boiler  economy 
but  that  by  influencing  the  firing  different  kinds  of  coal  givi 
very  different  results  quite  independent  of  their  theoretics 
value  as  fuel.  The  thermal  value  of  coal,  or  other  solid  lue! 
13  almost  directly  as  the  proportion  of  carbon  contwned  in  i' 
and  for  comparative  purposes  boiler  testa  are  generally  n 
duced  to  evaporation  of  water  from  and  at  212°  F.  per  pour 
of  combustible  used,  i.e.,  per  pound  of  carbon.  However,  tl 
firing  in  different  furnaces  is  differently  affected  by  chtmges 


fiit'l,  so  that  it  IP  impowililo  t"  prwiict  by  tests  on  one  1j<> 
what  a  siiiiihir  one  will  do  under  other  riKiditiims. 

Aitot;rlhpr,  the  subject  of  boiler  efrieioniry  is  a  difTicult  n 
tnnjiled  one,  since  the  ccmditions  arc  constantly  chiinp. 
aiiil  the  best  guide  is  found  in  the  general  result  of  a  long  ser 
of  tost.s  rather  than  in  thei>ries  of  combustion.  Forcing  1 
initput  of  a  boiler  usually  injures  its  oiheienoy  by  eoni|ielli 
the  combustion  of  an  abnormal  amount  of  coal  for  the  gn 
surface  of  the  furnace.  It  follows  that  a  boiler  is  ajit  to 
more  pfTiciont  at  moderate  loads  than  at  very  high  ones, 
marine  practice,  boilers  may  sometimes  have  to  be  forced 
a  high  output  to  save  weight  and  space.     In  electric  stati< 
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it  is  sometimes  better  to  force  the  boilers  at  the  hours  of  heavy 
load,  than  to  keep  a  relay  of  boilers  banked  in  readiness  for 
use,  but  except  for  this,  the  boilers,  like  the  rest  of  the  plant. 
should  be  worked  as  near  their  maximum  efficiency  as  possible, 
The  best  fuel  to  use  is  not  at  all  invariably  that  of  the 
highest  thermal  value,  in  fact  with  the  proper  furnace  a  grade 
of  coal  only  moderately  good  is  very  often  the  most  economic 
cal.  In  starting  a  steam  plant  of  any  kind  comparative  tests 
of  various  coals  should  generally  be  made,  and  are  more  than 
likely  to  pay  for  themselves  many  times  over.  In  absolute 
heating  value  various  kinds  of  fuel  compare  about  as  follows : 


Kind  of  Fuel. 


Best  anthracite . . 
Welsh  steam  coal 

Pocahontas 

Cumberland 

Coke,  ordinary  . . 

Cape  Breton 

Lignite 

m,dry 

Wood,  dry 


Heat  of  Combustion. 

Evaporation. 

15,250 

15.8 

14,500 

16.0 

14,375 

14.9 

13,750 

14.2 

12,750 

13.2 

12,600 

13.0 

11,750 

12.2 

9,650 

10.0 

7,250 

7.5 

The  heat  of  combustion  is  per  pound  of  fuel,  and  is  <];iven  in 
thermal  units,  this  unit  being  the  heat  required  to  raise  1  lb. 
of  water  1°  F. 

The  evaporation  gives  the  poiuids  of  water  which  can  be 

^•^'aporated  from  and  at  212°  F.  by  the  complete  utilization 

'^f  the  annexed  heats  of  combustion.     In  other  words,  no  more 

t'^an  15  lbs.  of  water  can  possibly  be  evaporated  by  1  lb. 

of  coal  of  the  thermal  value  of  14,500.     Extravagant  claims 

^^  sometimes    made    for    patented    boilers    of   strange    and 

^"^U-sual  kinds,  so  it  is  well  to  bear  these  figures  in  mind  and 

to  remember  that  you  cannot  eva]X)rate  more   water  than 

the  figures  indicate,  any  more  than  you  can  draw  a  gallon 

^^t  of  a  quart  bottle.     In  practice  coal  is  likely  to  fall  perhaps 

^^^  per  cent  below  the  thermal  values  given  above.       Good 

Nlers  with  careful  firing  will  utilize  from  70  to  75  per  cent 

of  the  thermal  value  of  the  coal.     Occasional  experimental 

^u\s  may  give  slightly  higher  figures,  but  only  imder  very 

t'Aceptional  circumstances. 
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Now  as  to   actual   tests   under  boilers.     Examinations       of 
more   than   a   hundred   carefully   conducted   tests   by  various 
authorities    show    from    8  to    13    lbs.    of    water    evapora 't>e(f 
from  and  at  212°  per  pound  of  combustible.     As  average  good 
steam  coal  contains  from  8  to  15  per  cent  of  ash  and  mois- 
ture, these  results  correspond  to  from  7  to  11 J  lbs.  of  wa-^r 
per  pound    of    coal.      Now  and   then   a    single  test  give^^  * 
result  a  few  hundredths  of  a  pound  better  than  13  lbs.  -JP^^ 
poimd  of  combustible,  and  an  occasional  poor  boiler  shows  B^-^ss 
than  8  lbs.     Generally  from  10  to  15  lbs.  of  coal  are  consult-  ^^ 
per  hour  per  square  foot  of  grate  surface.    The  follow       ^^^ 
table  gives  a  general  idea  of  the  results  of  biiiler  tests,  go     ^o^^ 
bad,  and  indifferent. 


Kind  of  Builer. 


Return  tubular. 

Water-tube 

Return  tubular. 
Vertical  tubular 
Return  tubular. 
Return  tubular. 
Return  tubular. 

Marine 

Water-tube  .... 
Water- tube .... 
Plain  tubular. .  . 
Water-tube  .... 

Marine 

Return  tubular. 
Locomotive. . .  . 
Water-tube .... 
Return  tubular. 

Cylinder 

Cylinder 

Cylinder 


Kind  of  Coal. 


Welsh  steam 

(  Bituminous,  8  parts  I 
(  pea  and  dust,  1  part ) 

Cumberland 

Cumberland 

Cumberland 

Cumberland 

Anthracite 

Newcastle 

Anthracite 

Cumberland 

Anthracite 

Cumberland 

Welsh  steam 

Anthracite 

Coke 

Anthracite 

Anthracite 

Anthracite 

Cumberland 

Anthracite 


Eraporati 


13.12 

18.01 

12.47 

12.29 

12.07 

12.03 

11.63 

11.44 

11.31 

10.98 

10.88 

10.79 

10.44 

10.43 

10.39 

10.00 

9.56 

9.22 

8.74 

8.44 


The  evaporation  is  per  pound  of   combustible.     The  n>-^^^^^ 
striking  feature  of  this  table  is  the  small  difference  in  efficieniT^ '^'^. 
between  the  various  kinds  of  boiler.     Putting  aside  the  cyL^  ^ 
drical  shell  boilers,  which  are  distinctly  inferior  to  the  othc^ 
it  appeal's  that  in  other  types  of  boiler  there  is  little  to  chocC^^      ' 
on  the  score  of  economy  alone.     The  difference  between  tl  -^ 
better  and  worse  boilers  of  each  class,  due  to  difference  ^ 

G] 

design,  condition,  and  firing,  is  much  greater  than  the  diffe^^^ 


jer 
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I  ence  between  any  two  classes.  Even  the  same  boiler  with 
\  different  fuels,  firing,  or  when  in  different  condition,  may  give 
•  evaporative  results  varying  by  30  per  cent.  Economy  de- 
[  pends  vastly  more  on  careful  firing  and  proper  proportion- 
\  ing  of  the  grate  and  heating  surfaces  to  the  fuel  used,  than 
upon  the  kind  of  boiler.  In  fact,  judging  from  all  the  available 
tests,  the  differences  between  various  types  of  boiler  when 
properly  proportioned  are  quite  small. 
The  most  that  can  be  said  is  that  plain  shell  boilers  are  de- 
\  eidedly  inferior  to  the  other  forms,  of  which  the  horizontal  return 
tubular  and  the  water-tube  have  given  slightly  higher  results 
than  the  others.  Water-tube  boilers  are  generally  rather  com- 
pacter  and  stand  forcing  better  than  ordinary  tubular  boilers. 
They  abo  are  less  likely  to  produce  disastrous  results  if  they 
explode.  On  the  other  hand,  they  are  more  expensive,  and  are 
^  a  class  hard  to  keep  in  good  condition,  particularly  if  the 
^ater  supply  is  not  of  good  quality. 

Probably  under  average  conditions  a  well-designed  horizon- 
^1  return  tubular  boiler  will  give  as  great  evaporative  efS- 

m 

^'ency  as  can  regularly  be  attained  in  service,  and  the  choice 
^^tween  it  and  a  water-tube  boiler  is  chiefly  in  economy  of 

^P«ce  and  capacity  for  forcing.     There  is  no  excuse  for  the 

^^  plosion  of  any  properly  cared  for  boiler. 

The  actual  evaporation  secured  per  poimd  of  total  fuel  is 

^^^^ething  quite  different  from  the  figures  in  the  table  just 

^  ven.    In  the  first  place,  allowance  must  be  made  for  ash  and 
^d  used  for  banking  the  fires.     In  the  second  place,  in  regular 

^"^^nning  the  firing  is  seldom  as  careful  as  in  tests. 

On  account  of  these  the  evaporations  per  pound  of  com- 
*^Ustible  given  in  the  table  must  be  reduced  from  15  to  20  per 
^nt  to  correct  the  result  to  pounds  of  coal  used  in  actual 
^rv-ice. 

Ten  pounds  of  water  or  over,  evaporated  from  and  at  212°  per 
pound  of  total  fuel  may  be  regarded  as  exceptionally  good  prac- 
tice in  every-day  work.  Nine  to  10  lbs.  under  the  same  con- 
ditions represents  fine  average  results,  and  8  to  9  lbs.  is  much 
more  common.  In  fact,  8  lbs.  is  an  impleasantly  frequent  figure, 
particidarly  in  boilers  operated  under  variable  load,  such  as  is 
generally  found  in  electric  plants  of  moderate  size.    All  these 
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facts  poijit  out  the  necessity  of  thorough  and  careful  work     m 
every  part  of  a  power  plant.     Bad  design  or  careless  oi>o  ra- 
tion anywhere  plays  havoc  with  economy.     In  most  instances 
far  too  little  attention  is  paid  to  the  adaptation  of  the  furnace  to 
the  particular  fuel  used.     In  case  of  attempting  power  tri3MiS- 
missiou  from  cheap  coal  at  or  near  the  mines,  the  furnace    ^^^ 
firing  problem  is  of  fimdamental  importance.     Most  fum.^c€S 
are  constructed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  high  grade      ^^^^ 
and  are  quite  Ukely  to  work  badly  with  anything  else.        ^^ 
transmitting  power  from  cheap  coal  the  grate  surface,  d:^^^^' 
and  so  forth  must  be  carefully  arranged  with  reference  to       ^^^^ 

grade  of  fuel  to  be  used  and  not  with  reference  to  stancr3arcl 

uire 


sive 

are 

be 

Jow 


coals   used   elsewhere.     The   methods   of  firing,   too,   re 
careful  attention. 

At  the  present  time  mechanical  stokers  are  in  very  exteii^ 
use  in  some  parts  of  the  comitry.     The  reports  from  them 
of    varying  nature,  but  the  consensus  of  opinion  seems  to^ 
that  they  arc  very  advantageous  in  working  medium  and 
grade    coals,  but   of  less  utility  in   the   case   of   high    gr — -^^ 
coals.     They  are  somewhat  expensive  and  require  intelli^^'^ 
care  now  and  then  like  all  other  machinerv,  but  when  it  cor"^^ 
to  firing  large  amounts  of  cheap  fuel  at  a  fairly  regular 
they  do  most  excellent  work.     When  coal  is  dear,  careful  h 
firing    is    probably    more    econcmiical    than    any     mechani  ^ 
method.     With  first-class  coal  and  boilers  one  good  firerr^  "^' 
and  a  coal-j)asser  can  take  care  of  2,000  KW  in  modeni  appa 
tus,  so  that  the  total  cost  of  firing  is  not  a  very  serious  matt 
A  poor  fircnian  is  dear  at  any  price,  and  quite  as  disadvanta 
oils  to  the  station  as  a  j)oor  engineer. 


t« 


T. 


Coal  per  IHP  Hour. 


Kind  of  Engine. 


Sinipl(?,  dependent  valve 

Siinjile,  indei)endent  valve 

Compound,  dei)endent  valve.  . 
Compound,  independent  vjilve 

Triple,  dependent  valve 

Triple,  independent  valve.  .  .  .  , 
Triple,  independent  valve  large 


Noii-Oon«iensin, 


3.66 
8.11 
2.66 
2.44 


*■. 
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Reverting  now  to  engine  performances,  we  may  form  a  fairly 
definite  idea  of  what  may  ordinarily  be  expected  in  the  way  of 
coal  consumption  per  indicated  horse-power  hour. 

The  foregoing  table  shows  the  coal  consumption  of  the 
various  kinds  of  engines,  based  on  the  burning  of  1  lb.  of 
coal  for  each  9  lbs.  of  feed  water  used.  Although  greater 
evaporation  can  often  be  obtained,  9  lbs.  of  water  per  pound 
of  coal  is  a  very  good  performance  indeed,  decidedly  better 
than  is  found  in  general  experience.  It  presupposes  good 
boilers,  good  coal,  and  skilful  firing,  such  as  one  has  a  right 
to  expect  in  a  large  power  plant. 

The  figures  apply  only  to  enginas  of  several  hundred  HP, 
at  or  near  their  points  of  maximum  economy,  and  operated 
from  a  first-class  boiler  plant. 

They  can  be  and  are  reached  in  regular  working,  and  are 
sometimes  exceeded.     A  combination  of  great  efficiency  at 
the  boilers  and  small  steam  consumption  in  the  engine  some- 
times gives  remarkable  results.      The  best  triple  expansion 
condensing  engines  worked  mider  favorable  conditions  can  be 
counted  on  to  do  a  little  better  than  1.5  lbs.  of  coal  per  IHP 
hour,  occasionally  even  in  the  neighborhood  of  1.25  lbs.     Even 
^th  compound  condensing  engines,  tests  are  now  and  then 
'^corded,  showing  below  1.5  lbs.  of  coal  per  IHP  hour.     But 
these  very  low  figures  are  the  result  of  the  concurrence  of 
^^vers  very   favorable   conditions,   and   those  just   tabulated 
^^  as  good  as  one  should  ordinarily  expect.     It  must  not  be 
apposed  that  the  weight  of  coal  used  per  HP  hour  necessarily 
^^terraines  the  economy  of  the  plant.     The  cost  of  fuel  of 
^Urse  varies  greatly,  and  its  price  in  the  market  is  by  no 
^^ans  proportional  to  its  thermal  value.     As  a  rule,  the  coals 
^hich  give  the  best  economic  results  are  not  those  of  the 
^^atest  intrinsic  heating  power.     On  the  contrary,  dollar  for 
^*^llar,  the  best  results  are  very  frequently  obtained  from  cheap 
^^,  or  mixtures  of  inferior  coal  with  a  portion  of  a  better 
^^^e.     Hence,  the  boilers  of  a  plant  which  is  a  model  of  econ- 
^^y  may  show  an  evaporation  of  only  7  or  8  lbs.  of  water 
P^rpoimd  of  coal.    Boiler  tests  with  the  conditions  of  economy 
^  view  are  of  great  importance,  and  are  likely  to  pay  for  them- 
^ves  tenfold  in  even  a  few  months  of  operation. 
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A  word  here  about  fuel  oil.  Petroleum  has,  weight  foj 
weight,  much  greater  heating  power  than  coal.  Its  heat  of 
combustion  is  about  20,000  to  21,000  thermal  units,  it  costs 
little  to  handle  and  fire,  leaves  no  ash  and  refuse  to  be  t^ken 
care  of,  produces  little  smoke,  and  is  generally  cleanly  and 
convenient. 

It  has  been  thoroughly  tried  by  some  of  the  largest  eIe^ 
trical  companies  in  this  country,  and  at  moderate  prices,  a 
dollar  a  barrel  or  less,  is  capable  of  competing  on  fairly  even 
terms  with  coal.  But  experience  *has  shown  some  curious 
facts  about  its  performance.  The  amount  of  steam  or  equiva- 
lent power  required  to  inject  and  vaporize  the  oil  in  one  of 
the  most  skilfully  handled  plants  in  existence  amounts  to  no 
less  than  7^  per  cent  of  the  total  steam  produced.  And 
curiously  enough,  the  cost  of  oil  for  firing  up  a  fresh  boiler, 
and  the  time  consumed,  compare  imfavorably  with  the  results 
obtained  from  coal.  In  spite  of  the  great  amount  of  heat 
evolved  from  fuel  oil,  it  appears  to  be  less  effective  than  coal 
in  giving  up  this  heat  to  the  boiler  by  radiation  and  convection. 
There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  more  than  half  the  total 
heat  of  combustion  of  incandescent  fuel  is  given  off  as  radiant 
heat,  and  most  of  the  remainder  is  of  course  transferred  by 
convection  both  of  heated  particles  of  carbon  and  of  molecules 
of  gas. 

It  is  not  unlikely,  therefore,  that  a  petroleum  fire  with  it-*' 
small  radiating  power  and  comparative  absence  of  incan- 
descent particles,  fails  in  economy  through  inability  to  giv^ 
up  its  heat  readily.  This  view  of  the  case  is  bonie  out  by  the 
facts  above  cited  and  by  the  abnormally  high  temperature  of 
the  cscapint:;  <i;ases  often  found  in  boiler  tests  with  petroleum 
fuel.  At  mU  events  it  is  clear  from  such  tests  that  the  evapo- 
ration obtained  from  fuel  oil  is  not  so  great  as  would  be  ex- 
pected from  its  immense  heat  of  combustion,  and  miless  at 
an  exceptionally  low  price,  its  use  is  less  economical  than  that 
of  coal. 

The  most  striking;  innovation  of  recent  years  in  the  genera- 
tion of  mechanical  power  by  steam  is  the  development  of  the 
steam  turbine.  Year  l)v  year  during  the  past  decade  it  has 
slowly  grown  from  experiment  to  realization,  until  at  the  pres^ 
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at  time  it  has  reached  a  position  that  demands  for  it  most 
amouB  consideration.  It  looks  very  much  as  if,  for  many  pur- 
poses, the  reciprocating  8t«am  en^e  might  be  hard  pushed. 

Strangely  enough  the  steam  turbine  or  impulse  wheel  is  the 
euliest  recorded  form  of  steam  engine,  dating  clear  back  to 
H*ro  of  Alexandria,  who  flourished  about  130  B.C.  The  engine 
which  Hero  suggested  was  merely  a  philosophical  toy,  and  it 
look  nineteen  centuries  beyond  his  day  to  produce  any  engine 
that  was  not  a  toy,  but  now  after  two  thousand  years  Hero's 
id«a  has  borne  fruit. 


The  fundamental  principle  of  the  steam  turbine  is  Just  that 
of  the  ii-ater  turbine  —  directing  fluid  pressure  against  a  series 
"'stating  buckets.  The  first  practical  steam  turbine,  devised 
"y  De  Laval,  is  very  closely  akin  to  the  Pelton  water-wheel 
*'wl  to  the  little  water-motors  sometimes  attached  to  faucets 
'w  furnishing  a  small  amount  of  power.  The  essential  fea- 
'ww  o!  his  apparatus  are  well  shown  in  Fig,  191.  It  consists 
"fa  narrow  wheel  A  with  buckets  around  its  periphery,  re- 
^iMg  within  a  housing  B  and  supported  by  a  rather  long  and 
'lender  shaft.  Bearing  upon  the  buckets  at  an  acute  lateral 
Sngle  is  the  steam  jet  E,  in  this  case  one  of  three  e'luidistant 
jels  playing  on  the  same  wheel.     To  obtain  the  most  efficient 
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working  of  the  jet  the  steam  nozzle  is  somewhat  contracted  ^ 
D,  a  little  way  back  from  the  buckets.  The  steam  is  discharg^ev 
on  the  other  side  of  the  wheel  as  shown.  It  strikes  the  bucket 
as  a  jet  at  great  velocity,  and  should,  if  the  conditions  were 
just  right,  expend  nearly  all  its  energy  in  dri\'ing  the  v/heel  and 
should  itself  leave  it  at  or  near  zero  velocity.  Of  course  thb 
condition  does  not  hold  in  practice,  but  still  a  steam  turbine  of 
this  De  Laval  construction  is  capable  of  doing  marvellously  well. 
The  main  objection  to  this  form  is  the  enormously  high  rotative 
speeds  necessary  for  efficient  rimning.  Here,  as  in  hydraulic 
impulse  wheels,  the  peripheral  velocity  should  be  about  one-half 
the  spouting  velocity  of  the  fluid.  With  high  pressure  steam 
this  is,  when  one  works  the  turbine  condensing,  3,000  to  5,000 
feet  per  second.  In  practice  these  De  Laval  wheels  have  usu- 
ally been  geared  to  a  driving  shaft,  but  the  wheel  itself  has  run 
at  10,000  to  30,000  r.p.m.,  seldom  below  the  former  figure  even 
in  large  sizes.  But  the  economy  reached  has  sometimes  been 
very  high,  as  in  some  tests  a  few  years  ago  in  France,  when, 
with  an  initial  pressure  of  192  lbs.,  a  300  HP  turbme  showed 
a  steam  consumption  of  only  13.92  lbs.  per  effective  HPH  — 
a  figure  seldom  reached  with  engines.  The  governing  is  by 
throttling  the  steam  supply  in  response  to  the  movement  of 
a  fly-ball  governor  of  the  kind  generally  familiar  in  steam 
enfrinoering. 

The  inconvenience  of  the  very  high  rotative  speed  of  such 
turbines  has  led  to  the  development  of  forms  working  more 
aloiiir  the  lines  of  hydraulic  turbines,  of  which  by  far  the  best 
known  is  the  Parsons  tur])ine,  which  has  recently  made  so 
striking  a  record  in  marine  w^ork,  having  been  applied  to  sev- 
eral British  torpedo-boats  and  even  to  larger  vessels.  In  this 
remarkable  machine  the  passage  of  the  steam  is  parallel  to 
the  axis  of  rotation  instead  of  tangential,  and  its  hydraulic 
prototype  is  the  parallel-flow^  pressure  turbine,  shown  in  dia- 
gram in  Fiir.  200.  In  fact  the  steam  is  passed  successively 
through  a  larice  nuni])or  of  such  j")arallel-fl()w  turbines,  gradually 
expanding  and  giving  up  its  energy  to  the  successive  runners 
located,  of  conrse,  (m  the  same  shaft.  The  course  of  the  ex- 
j)anding  steam  is  well  shown  in  Fig.  192,  which  gives  in  diagram 
its  progression  through  four  sets  of  vanes,  two,  1  and  3,  being 
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^  of  guide  blades,  and  the  others,  2  and  4,  rings  of  numer 
les.  The  steam,  starting  at  pressure  P,  expands  succes- 
jly  to  Pi,  Pii,  Piii,  Piv,  expanding  sharply  against  the  runner 
des  and  giving  them  a  reactive  kick  as  it  leaves.  In  this 
e  the  steam  velocity  against,  say  the  runner  blades  2,  is 
,  as  in  the  De  Laval  form,  the  full  spouting  velocity  due 
the  initial  head  of  steam,  but  merely  that  corresponding  to 
'  (liflferential  pressure  P  -  Pj.  This  enables  the  peripheral 
"6(1  of  the  runner  to  be  kept  within  reasonable  limits  without 
lating  the  conditions  of  economy,  but  the  turbine  at  best 
lot  a  slow-speed  machine. 

Fig.  193  is  a  longitudinal  section  through  the  Parsons 
)e  of  steam  turbine  as  developed  in  this  comitry  by  the 
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"Stin^house  Machine  Co.  The  steam  enters  from  the  supply 
e  controlled  by  the  governor  and  comes  first  into  the  annu- 
chaniber  A  at  the  extreme  left-hand  end  of  the  runner. 
'  runner  blades  are  graduated  in  size  so  that  the  expanding 
im  may  give  nearly  a  uniform  useful  pressure  ])or  blade, 
I  to  this  end  the  diameter  of  the  runner  hub  is  twice  in- 
^ed  as  the  steam  expands  towards  the  exhaust  chamber  B. 
'  endwise  thrust  of  the  steam  entering  the  turbine  from  A 
balanced  by  its  ecjual  pressure  on  the  balancing  piston  C, 
ch  revolves  with  the  runner.  To  the  left  of  this  is  an 
ular  steam  space  and  a  second  balance  piston  C.  Now, 
-n  the  expanding  steam  has  passed  the  first  section  of  the 
ner  into  the  steam  space  Ej  it  can  flow  back  through  the 
nuel  F  and  the  post  D  against  this  second  balance  piston. 
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Still  further  to  the  loft  is  a  sptrond  steam  space  and  a  t 
piston  C,  which  is  similarly  exposed  to  the  pressure  fror 
where  the  third  stage  of  expansion  begins.     The  effect  of 
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lancing  system  b  to  render  the  €E.«i  Thr:^::  zgftr^iritf 
er  may  be  the  ratio  of  expan«i«:ii  in  ibe  Tirtc^.  A  i: 
taring  at  H  keeps  the  workine  parts  !•:«!>:&?»£  iziji  -Lu^es  -zz 
le  tri\ial  thrusts  which  may  iiid«i«iiaLiy  '"»  rr^+^cT.  •".  ,*.  / 
re  the  bearings,  which  are  out  of  the  or: 


*— i 


_      ^-3  •  . 


3e  f:un-metal  sleeve  that  forms  the  faeArrix  pr  per  ir^  *Jir^ 
incentric  sleeves   fitting   lo<>sely.      The    deann^    ••t-^t*?!! 
hem  fills  \^ith  oil,  cushioning  the  bcarir.gg-     X .  t  if  thir  rji- 
er  is  not  absolutelv  in  balance  there  i«  a  cerraz:  5rif '  CJrrr  ± 
M  bearings  so  that  the  runner  can  n>ia;e  at«:  t,  :-^   r^^z.'rrz 
f  graWty  instead  of  its  geometrical  cesitre.  tl -i?  *:.:  r-Tcu: 
ibration.     An  equivalent  expedient  is  i«:--ji.i  ir.  •.!«?  I^ 
irbine,  the  shaft  of  which  is  deliberate! v  zl^\k  ^Irirlr  : 
)  that  it  may  take  up  rotation  abr>ut  its  ccEtrr 
'  is  a  pipe  which  again  takes  up  the  wr.rk  of  '&^yjix  '.^ 
ressure  balanced  by  connecting  the  exha'^isi  chanVr  B  ^r':. 
te  steam  space  behind  the  last  balance  ^^j*t^.    A:   V  >  i 
mple  oil  pump  taking  oil  from  the  ilrip  tai-k  .V  ai: :  l::-ir^  i-: 
)  the  tank  0,  whence  it  is  distributed  to  the  b«irln^.     A  '  7 
ass  valve  P  turns  high  pressure  steam  directly  ir.:*-  :L*-  --y-i::. 
pace  £^,  in  case  a  very  hea\y  load  must  be  carrlr-:,    r  i   -  :.- 
ensing  turbine   temporarily   run   non-cr»nier>ir.r.      R   >    1 
exible  coupling  for  the  drixing  shaft,  ar;*!  at  :hi*  :•  L:.:  :■ »    :.- 
he  worm  gear  that  drives  the  govern* -r.     The  g*  verr.  -  r  ii. 
-''operation  is  somewhat  peculiar.     Insteail  <*i  :hr^:'l::.z  :he 
t^am  supply  so  as  to  reduce  the  effective  press Mre.  :hfr  5>*ri4::. 
« always  sent  to  the  turbine  at  full  l>»iler  prfs.s'ire.  r  :•   ::-•:-  r.- 
inuously.    The  main  steam  valve  Is  c^jntrolU-i  *r»y  a  '.:•:> 
team  relay  valve  which  is  given  a  regular  oscillat^'r.*  :;.  *:  n 
0' a  lever  driven  from  an  eccentric.     The  ?teani  i?  t':.>  a  i- 
'^itte<i  to  the  turbine  in  a  series  of  periodic  putTs.     N<».v  the 
^crura  of  this  valve  lever  is  movable  and  i.^  jx»>iTiMr.e.l  \,y 
ie  fly-ball  governor,  so  that  the  position  (»f  the  valve  with  rela- 

• 

J^n  to  the  port  is  varied  without  changing  the  rate  or  anipli- 
^de  of  the  valve  motion.  Hence  the  length  of  the  puffs  is 
hanged  so  that  while  at  full  load  steam  is  on  during  most  of 
he  period,  at  light  load  it  is  on  for  only  a  small  part  of  each 
eriod.  This  is  well  shown  graphically  by  Fig.  194,  which  is 
W-explanatory. 
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The  governor  balls  are  so  arranged  that  they  work  bo 
ways,  their  mid-position  corresponding  to  full  admission 
steam,  so  that  a  violent  overload  can  be  made  to  shut  off  stea 
and  a  break  in  the  governor  driving  gear  will  do  the  sai 
instead  of  letting  the  turbine  run  away. 

These  turbines  are  capable  of  operating  with  really  remai 
able  efficiency.  Fig.  195,  from  the  makers'  tests,  gives  1 
performance,  both  condensing  and  non-condensing,  of  a  We 
inghousc-Parsons  turbine  directly  coupled  to  a  300  h 
quarter-phase  alternator  giving  440  volts  at  60-^,  the  sj)ee(i 
ing  3,600  r.p.m.     Operated  condensing,  the  steam  consumpt 
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I      WHEN  RUNNING  FULL  LOAD 
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\[ 


WHEN  RUNNING  LIGHT  LOAD 


Fl<».  194. 


at  full  load  falls  to  about  16.4  lbs.  per  electrical  HPH,  an^ 
below  20  ll)s.  from  125  IIP  up.  This  extraordinary  uniforii 
of  pcrforinancc  at  largo  and  small  loads  is  mainly  due  to 
vory  small  frictional  losses  in  the  turbine,  although  it  is  hel[: 
]K'rhaps,  by  the  load  curve  of  the  generator.  The  results  wl 
working  iion-eondeiising  are  very  much  inferior  to  these,  r< 
tivelv  worse  than  in  an  ordinarv  steam  engine. 

Altog(Mli(T  it  is  an  admirable  showing  for  the  steam  turbi 
The  writer  l)elieves  Fig.  195  to  be  entirely  trustworthy,  ar 
corresponds  very  closely  with  certain  independent  tests  ii 
in  his  possession,  from  another  turbine  of  the  same  ca])ar 
and  speed,  in  which  tests  the  makers  of  the  turbine  had 
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*Vt.  The  substance  of  the  matter  is  that  the  steam  turbine 
^""iil  work  juBt  about  as  efficiently  as  a  firat-class  compound 
'^^Jodenaing  engine,  and  can  not  only  be  more  cheaply  made, 
■^tit  takes  up  much  less  room.  In  the  same  way,  for  clocfri- 
*~ail  puipoaes  a  directly  connected  generating  set  with  steam 
"t  'urbine  is,  or  ought  to  be,  much  cheaper  and  smaller  than 
t  liose  now  in  use,  while  rctaininf;  equally  high  efficiency. 
I-3)gh  rotative  speed  is  by  far  the  cheapest  way  of  getting  out- 
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t'lit.  and  when,  as  in  this  case,  no  hea\y  reciprncating  pnrts 
'>re  involved,  there  is  no  good  reason  for  objentiiis  I"  hi(rh 
■''twed.  The  present  fashion  for  low  .'<]x«d  dynairms  in  htrficly 
a  fad,  having  its  origin  in  direct  conpling  to  Corlis-;  oiiiiinrs, 
and  with  the  modem  stationarj-  armatnro  cnnstriictiiirL  IIrtc  is 
fifi  reason  why  high  rotative  si)e«l  shmilil  nut  lie  used,  m  li'usi 
iri  alternators. 

In  Plate  XI  is  shown  the  first  large  turbine-driven  gi-jicniinr 
installed  for  regular  commercial  service  in  tluK  country.  SinallrT 
oiieH  had  been  in  use  in  isolated  plants  for  some  liine,  but 
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this  1,500  KW  set.  installed  for  the  Hartford  Electric  Ligi 
Co.,  was  the  first  important  installation  of  this  kind.  T/i 
turbine  is  designed  for  a  maximum  output  of  3,000  HP  at 
speed  of  1,200  r.p.ni.,  and  the  complete  set,  weighing  onJ; 
175,000  lbs.,  takes  a  floor  space  of  but  33' 3"  X  8' 9^.  Th< 
generator  is  a  quarter-phase  machine  at  60^  frequency.  Thi 
outfit  should  be  capable  of  givhig  an  efficiency  rather  bette 
than  that  sho^vn  in  Fig.  195  —  probably  less  than  15  lbs.  o 
steam  per  electrical  HPH  at  steady  full  load;  in  other  words, i 
should  do  nearly  as  well  as  a  triple  expansion  engine.  Thi 
machine  has  now  been  in  successful  operation  for  some  fou 
years. 

Alteniators  may  be  conveniently  and  cheaply  built  for  thi 
speed  implied  in  steam  turbine  practice,  but  continuous  cur 
rent  generators  involve  some  difficulties.  For  power  trans 
mission  work  turbo-generators  have  much  to  recommend  then 
as  auxiliaries,  and  there  is  a  strong  probability  of  their  taking  ai 
important  place  in  the  development  of  the  art.  There  has  no 
yot  been  accumulated  enough  exj>erience  with  them  to  enabl< 
a  final  judgment  of  their  practical  properties  to  be  formed 
or  to  justify  an  unqualified  indorsement  of  their  economy. 

Another  successful  form  of  steam  turbine,  now  coa<?ider 
jihly  used  in  unit>s  of  output  as  great  as  several  thousand  KW 
is  the  Curtis,  whieli  differs  radically  in  several  respects  frot 
that  just  described.  Jn  the  first  place  it  is  not  a  pressur 
turl)iiie  but  an  impulse  turbine,  in  which  the  steam  is  expande 
in  the  admission  nozzles  to  a  high  jet  v^elocity,  the  kineti 
energy  of  wliicli  is  then  utilized  in  the  rmmer  buckets.  J 
is  thus  dvnaniieallv  more  akin  to  the  De  Laval  than  to  tb 
Parsons  turbine,  hut  differs  from  it  much  as  a  true  impuk 
turhijie  differs  from  a  Pelton  wheel. 

In  tlie  second  j^lace  it  is  regularly  built  in  all  the  larp* 
siz(^s  as  a  vertiral  shaft  machine  carrying  the  generator  arms 
ture  on  its  u])per  end  and  being  supported  below  by  an  ing< 
niously  contrived  water  step  kept  afloat  by  a  pressure  puni] 
In  the  Curtis  turbine,  however,  the  expansion  takes  plac 
not  in  a  single  nozzle  as  in  the  De  Laval  type  but  in  seven 
success' ve  stages  so  that  the  jet  velocity  and  with  it  the  nece: 
sary  j)eripheral  spet'd  is  very  considerably  reduced.     Fig.  1^ 
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sioira  the  course  of  the  steam  and  is  almost  self-explanatory. 

The  upper  section  is  the  first  stage,  the  lower  the  second  stage, 
ind  j'n  some  of  the  larger  units  three  or  four  stages  are  lised. 
Their  effect  is  akin  to  that  of  compounding  an  engine  in  the 
belter  temperature  distribution  and  proportioning  of  parts. 

The  governing  in  this  turbine  is  exactly  in  line  with  the  prin- 
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flples  t)f  hydraulic  impulse  turbines;  the  niimcroa'*  adiii 
""Mies  Iieins  fitted  with  independent  valves  as  shown  in  the 
'"t.  These  are  in  succession  oj)encd  or  closed  in  accordance 
""Ih  the  requirements  of  the  load,  by  the  actinn  of  a  sensitive 
"y-ball  govcnior  which  controls  a  series  of  relay  valves,  in  turn 
"■orkmg  the  admission  valves.     In  the  earlier  and  some  of 
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the  later  turbines  these  relay  valves  have  been  electric^^^ 
actuated,  but  at  present  both  this  and  purely  mechanical  okj^j 
trol  are  used.  As  each  admission  valve  is  either  fully  opeix  c: 
closed  there  is  no  throttling  of  the  steam,  which  gives  a  materi  a 
gain  in  efficiency. 

Plate  XII  shows  a  500  KW  Curtis  turbo-generator  whic-li 
is  peculiarly  interesting  as  being  a  direct  current  machine^ 
designed  for  railway  purposes.     The  rotative  speed  is  l.^STKi 
r.p.m.,  but  in  spite  of  this,  the  problem  of  commutation  h£t^ 
been  successfully  met.   In  this,  as  in  all  the  large  Curtis  turbines  • 
there  is  but  one  supporting  bearing  on  which  the  moving  part  ^ 
spin  top  fashion  kept  in  line  by  a  pair  of  small  guide  bearing^ - 
The  structure  is  thus  wonderfully  compact,  but  it  is  still  a^rx 
open  question  among  engineers  as  to  the  advisability  of  ^ 
vertical  shaft.     It  gains  a  Uttle  in  friction  and  a  certain  amoiia  ^ 
in  space  together  with  immunity  from  flexure  of  shaft,  whil^^ 
on  the  other  hand  it  loses  greatly  in  accessibility,  and  expose?^ 
the  generator  portion  to  certain  risks  from  heat,  steam,  and  oil 
that  are  not  altogether  negligible.     From  a  practical  stand-" 
point  the  Curtis  turbine  has  made  a  good  record,  and  man;^ 
large  units,  even  up  to  5,000  KW,  are  in  successful  ase,  to  n 
small  extent  in  large  stations  designed  for  railway  servicer  ^ 
polyphase  current  being  generated  and  transmitted  to  coi"i  -" 
vertcr  stations.     The  large  polyphase  turbo-generators  are  all 
of  the  vertical  type  closely  resembling  Plate  XII. 

The  strong  points  of  steam  turbines  are  cheapness  for  s-^ 
given  output,  economy  of  floor  space,  freedom  from  vibration^  » 
miiforni   efficiency  at  various  loads,  and   light   friction.    (^* 
these  the  first  is  the  direct  result  of  high  speed  both  in  tiirbin  ^ 
and  generator.     P\)r  some  years  there  was  a  strong  tendeiic  V 
toward   very  low  engine  speeds,   which  pn)duced  generatiii^ 
units  of  needlessly  great  weight  and  cost'     The  turbine  goc*^ 
to  the  other  extreme  of  speed,  and  while  it  rmis  at  speed  to<^ 
high  for  the   most  economical   construction,  can  be  built  in' 
eluding  the  generator  at  a  cost   probably  below  that  of  any 
other  direct  connected  unit.     The  current  price  is  relatively 
high,  being  adjusted  to  that  determined  by  engines,  but  tlii? 
condition  is  of  course  temporary.     Economy  of  floor  space  i^ 
very  marked,  especially  in    the  vertical    shaft    type,   but   it 
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actually  is  much  less  than  at  first  appears,  since  the  location 
of  the  boilers  generally  determines  the  area  of  the  plant,  and 
turbines  cannot  conveniently  be  huddled  into  the  space  which 
their  dimensions  would  suggest.  They  are  remarkably  free 
from  vibration,  due  to  the  necessity  of  avoiding  centrifugal 
strains  by  extremely  careful  balancing,  and  their  friction  is 
very  light  indeed.  The  uniform  economy  at  various  loads  is 
partly  due  to  small  friction  and  partly  to  the  fact  that  the 
expansion  of  the  steam  is  substantially  fixed  by  the  construc- 
tion and  does  not  vary  materially  with  the  load.  Nevertheless, 
as  has  already  been  shown,  an  engine  properly  designed  for 
varying  load  will  show  at  least  equally  good  practical  results. 
Compare  in  this  the  lowest  curve  of  Fig.  186,  and  Fig.  195,  to 
say  nothing  of  Fig.  187. 

The  actual  efficiency  of  the  steam  turbine  is  good  without 
being  in  any  way  phenomenal.  At  equal  steam  pressure,  super- 
heat, and  vacuum,  the  steam  turbine,  in  its  present  stage  of 
development,  is  as  a  rule  slightly  less  efficient  per  brake  horse- 
power than  a  first-class  compoimd  condensing  enguie.  Tur- 
]>ines,  however,  suffer  extremely,  like  other  engines  in  which 
there  is  very  great  expansion,  from  diminished  vacuum  and 
«>nly  by  iLsing  a  vacuum  of  28^^  and  100°  to  150°  F.  superheat- 
ing, can  they  be  brought  up  to  a  performance  just  about  equiva- 
lent to  a  compound  condensing  engine.  No  tests  of  turbines 
made  under  any  conditions  have  yet  been  able  to  equal  or  very 
closely  approach  the  best  results  from  compomid  or  triple  ex- 
pansion reciprocating  engine  in  steam  per  brake  horse-power. 
Whether  they  will  do  so  in  the  future  remains  to  be  seen,  but 
at  present  there  is  no  reason  to  predict  it. 

Ah  a  practical  matter,  however,  one  can  very  comfortably 
stand  some  loss  in  efficiency  if  thereby  the  fixed  charges  and 
maintenance  can  be  kept  down.  The  greater  the  necessary 
pn)portion  of  such  items,  the  more  complacently  can  one 
stand  a  slight  loss  in  steam  economy.  In  the  case  of  engines 
which  from  the  conditions  of  their  use  give  a  rather  small 
annual  output  for  their  capacity,  reduction  of  fixed  charges 
and  mahitenance  is  of  great  importance.  Hence  for  auxiliary 
plants  in  power  transmission  which  are  idle  a  large  part  of  the 
time,  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  for  the  turbo-generator  if 
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it  can  be  had  at  a  reasonable  figure.     It  can  also  be  put  into 
action  more  quickly  than  ordinary  engines,  and  handles  heavy 
overloads  well  beside  running  easily  in  parallel  by  reason  of 
the  uniform  rotative  effort. 

Considerable  space  has  here  been  given  to  describing  some 
of  the  details  of  steam  turbines,  in  the  belief  that  they  are  of 
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sufficient  importance  to  warrant  it  even  in  a  chapter  not 
intended  to  be  in  the  least  a  compendium  of  steam  practice, 
but  a  mere  outline  of  the  essential  facts.  They  certainly  have 
already  proved  their  right  to  a  place,  and  the  question  is  now 
merely  tliat  of  the  probable  limitations  of  their  usefulness, 
which  only  protracted  experience  can  disclose. 

For  an  electrical  power  station  operated  by  steam  po\ver  the 
vital  economical  question  is  the  cost  of  fuel  per  kilov.att  hour, 
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ither  than   the  performance  of  engines  and  boilers  alone. 
This  final  result  involves  the  performance  of  the  station  appa- 
ratus under  varying  loads,  too  frequently  rather  light,  and, 
implicitly,  the  skill  of  the  operator  iu  keeping  his  apparatus 
actually  running  as  near  its  point  of  maximum  economy  as 
possible,  in  spit«  of  changes  in  the  electrical  output.     Thb 
personal  element  forbids  a  reduction  of  the  facts  to  general 
laws,  but  a  concrete  example  will  be  of  service  in  showing  what 
may  be  expected  in  a  well-designed  and  well-operated  power 
plant.     Fig.  197  shows  a  pair  of  "  load  lines,"  from  a  large  and 
particularly  well-operated  power  plant.     The  solid  line  shows 
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the  variations  of  load  throughout  a  day  in  the  latter  end  of 
January,  and  the  broken  line  the  variations  of  loail  during  a 
day  early  in  April. 

The  early  darkness  of  a  winter's  day  is  very  obvious  in  the 
former  line.  The  station  carries  in  addition  to  lipht-s  a  heavy 
motor  service  that  keeps  up  a  fairiy  uniform  load  through- 
out the  day,  until  the  sudden  call  for  lights  in  the  early 
evening.  The  load  factor  shown  by  the  solid  line  is  .36  (i-.e., 
this  is  the  ratio  between  maximum  and  average  load).  The 
second  load  line  pves  a  much  better  relation  between  these 
quantities,  the  load  factor  being  .64,  which  is  quite  usual  in 
this  station  during  the  spring  and  summer.  Of  course  every 
effort  is  exerted  to  keep  the  machines  which  are  in  use  as  fully 
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.  loaded  at^  possible.  Tn  spit«  of  this  the  small  output  dur 
the  eaii;  innming  hours,  cnupled  with  the  losses  due  to  cir 
lating  pumps  and  other  minor  machineiy,  and  the  fuel  used 
banking  and  starting  fires,  biin^  the  cost  of  fuel  during  t 
period  far  above  the  average  for  the  day.  The  curve  in  t 
198  shows  roughly  the  variation  in  the  cost  of  fuel  per  K\ 
hour  throughout  the  day,  taken  from  the  average  of  a  am 
ber  of  teeta.  As  the  fud  ooat  in  a  large  omtial  station  is 
oonaderable  portion  of  the  total  expense,  it  is  evident  that  tt 
result  is  an  excdient  one.  During  all  the  hours  of  heavy  In 
the  cost  of  fuel  is  less  than  mx-teotbs  of  a  cent  per  EW-lioic 
and  the  total  cost  of  production  but  little  more.  Hub  resol 
will  ^ve  an  excellent  idea  of  the  cost  of  geaaniing  powtt  o 
a  large  scale  with  chc^p  coal.  It  is,  however,  exoeptjtnd 
good,  and  can  only  be  equalled  by  a  very  well  managed  plm 
with  the  best  modem  equipment  both  electrical  and  mechaoin 
Of  course  the  expenses  of  distribution,  administration,  nt 
the  like  must  be  taken  into  account  in  conodering  the  en 
per  KW  hour  delivered.  1^  general  question  of  statKm  o 
penaes  cannot  be  here  investigated,  but  this  brief  digRsM 
^ves  some  idea  of  the  necessary  relation  between  the  ch&ract' 
of  the  work  and  the  commercial  results  in  generating  dectr 
power  on  a  large  scale,  eo  far  as  the  use  of  steam  engines  ■> 
prime  movers  is  concerned. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

WATER-^'HEELS. 

portance  of  the  development  of  water-powers  for 
►urposes  we  have  already  come  fully  to  realize.  The 
the  last  few  years  have  be«i  exceedingly  valuable 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  utilization  of  water-powers 
cal  transmission  ^ill  be  kept  up  until  even*  one 
capable  of  commercially  successful  devek»pment  Ls 
its  utmost  capacity.  In  spite  of  the  length  of  time 
-wheeb  of  various  sorts  have  been  used,  it  is  onlv 
tly  that  these  prime  movers  have  been  bmught  to  a 
?velopment  that  renders  them  satisfactory-  for  elec- 
oses.  The  old  water-wheel  was  even  more  trouble- 
source  of  electrical  power  than  the  old  slide  valve 
ne. 

:omary  classification  of  water-wheels  for  many  vf-ars 
into  overshot,  undershot,  and  breast- wheek.  and 
bines.  Various  modifications  of  all  these  have,  of 
■in  proposed  and  used.  Of  these  clas.ses.  the  first 
be  passecl  over  completely  as  having  no  iiiip<^»rtance 
n  electrical  matters,  save  in  certain  mfKjification.s  <o 
•om  the  original  wheel  as  to  be  scarcely  recojaiizablf*. 
'nts  and  purposes  they  are  never  ased  for  the  pur- 
ri\'ing  dynamos,  although  occasionally  an  isolated 
>pears  on  a  very  small  scale. 

10  turbine  water-wheel  which  has  made  modem 
developments  possible,  and  more  particularly  elco- 
lopnients.  The  turbine  practically  dates  from  1.S27, 
rneyrcm  installed  the  first  examples  in  France. 
t  is  interesting  to  know  that  a  United  States  patent 
ows  a  wheel  of  somewhat  similar  description,  never 
known  ased.  The  modem  turbine  consists  of  two 
rts,  the  system  of  guide  blades  and  the  runner.  The 
the  working  part  of  the  wheel,  and  consists  of  a 
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series  of  curved  buckets  so  shaped  as  to  receive  the  water  wft 
as  little  shock  as  practicable,  and  to  reject  it  only  after  ham, 
utilized  substantially  all  of  its  energy.  These  buckets  ar 
arranged  in  almost  every  imaginable  way  around  the  axis  o 
the  runner,  but  always  symmetrically. 

Sometimes  the  curvature  of  the  buckets  is  such  that  th< 
water  after  having  passed  through  them  leaves  the  whee 
parallel  to  its  axis;  sometimes  so  that  the  water  flows  inwarc 
and  is  discharged  at  the  centre  of  the  runner;  sometimes  a 
that  it  passes  outward  and  is  discharged  at  the  periphery 
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Fig.  200. 


More  often  the  buckets  have  a  double  curvature  so  that  th 
water  flows  along  the  axis  and  at  the  same  time  either  inwardl; 
or  outwardly.  It  is  not  imusual,  moreover,  to  have  two  setsc 
buckets  on  the  same  shaft  for  various  purposes.  The  growl 
of  the  art  of  turbine  building  has  made  any  classification  c 
turbines  depending  on  the  direction  of  the  flow  of  the  watc 
very  uncertain,  as  in  nearly  every  American  turbine  this  flo'' 
takes  place  in  more  than  one  general  direction,  usually  inwar 
and  downward.  .4si(le  from  the  rminer  the  essential  featur 
of  the  modern  turbine  is  the  set  of  guide  blades  which  siii 
round  the  rminer,  and  which  are  so  curved  as  to  deliver  th 
water  fairly  to  the  buckets  in  such  direction  as  will  enable  i 
to  do  the  most  good.     Accordingly  these  blades  are  curved  i 

m 

all  sorts  of  ways,  according  to  the  way  in  which  the  water  3 
intended  to  be  utilized. 

Fiir.  HM).  taken  from  Rankine,  shows  a  species  of  idealize^ 
turbine  which  discloses  the  principles  very  clearly.  In  this  fi^ 
ure  A  is  the  guide  blade  system  and  B  the  ruimer.  The  io^ 
is  entirely  along  the  axis,  forming  the  so-called  parallel  flo^ 
turbine,  a  form  not  in  general  use  in  America. 
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Fig.  200  shows  the  sort  of  curvature  which  is  given  to  the 
guide  blades  and  to  the  buckets  of  the  runner.  The  axis  of 
this  or  any  other  kind  of  turbine  may  be  horizontal  or  vertical, 
as  convenience  dictates.  As  may  be  judged  from  the  illustra- 
tion, the  water  acts  on  the  runner  with  a  steady  pressure,  and 
the  buckets  of  the  runner  are  always  filled  with  the  water 
which  drives  them  forward.  Working  in  this  way  by  water 
pressure  due  to  the  weight  of  the  water  column,  it  is  not 
necessar}'  that  the  tiu'bine  should  be  placed  at  the  extreme 
bottom  of  the  fall,  provided  an  air-tight  casing  is  continued 
below  the  runner  so  as  to  take  advantage  of  the  solid  water 
column  below  the  turbine.  Such  an  arrangement  is  called  a 
draft  tube,  and  may  be  of  any  length  up  to  the  full  column 
which  may  be  supported  by  atmospheric  pressure,  provided 
the  body  of  water  shall  be  continuous  so  that  there  shall  be  no 
loss  of  head  due  to  the  drop  of  the  water  from  the  wheel  to  the 
level  of  the  water  in  the  tail-race.  It  is  as  if  the  column  below 
were  pulling  and  the  column  above  pushing,  the  runner  being 
^  a  solid  stream  extending  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest 
level  of  v/ater  used.  As  a  matter  of  practice  the  draft  tube  is 
generally  made  considerably  shorter  than  the  column  of  water 
which  might  be  supported  by  atmospheric  pressure,  generally 
^ess  than  20  feet,  depending  somewhat  on  the  size  of  the  wheel. 
"ith  longer  tubes  it  is  difficult  to  preserve  a  continuous  column, 
^'Wch  Ls  necessary  in  order  to  utilize  the  full  power  of  the 
water. 

Nearly  all  American  turbines  are  of  this  so-called  ''pressure" 
^ype.  There  is,  however,  another  type  of  turbine  wheel  used 
^niewhat  extensively  abroad,  and  occasionally  manufactured 
^  this  comitry,  which  without  any  very  great  chanpje  in 
character  of  the  structure  operates  on  an  entirely  difTerent 
Pniiciple.  There  are  present,  as  before,  guide  blades  dcliver- 
^S  the  water  to  the  buckets  of  the  ruimer,  but  the  spaces  be- 
^^^n  these  blades  are  so  shaped  and  contracted  as  to  deliver 
^he  water  to  the  runner  as  a  powerful  jet.  The  ener^  of 
^^^^r  pressure  is  converted  into  the  kinetic  energy  of  the 
spouting  jet,  and  the  buckets  of  the  rimner  are  not  filled  solidly 
^d  smoothly  with  the  water,  but  serve  to  absorb  the  kinetic 
^ergy  of  the  jets,  and  discharge  the  water  below  at  a  very 
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low  velocity.  Such  turbines  are  known  as  impulse  turbines, 
from  the  character  of  their  action.  In  the  pressure  turbines  tJie 
full  water  pressure  acts  in  the  runner  and  in  the  space  between 
the  guides  and  the  runner.  In  the  pressure  turbine  each  space 
between  the  guide  blades  acts  so  as  to  form  a  water  jet,  which 
impinges  fairly  on  the  bucket  of  the  runner  without  causing  s 
uniform  pressure  either  throughout  the  bucket  spaces  or  in  (he 
space  between  nmner  and  guides.  It  is  not  intended  that  the 
passages  of  the  wheel  should  be,  as  in  the  pressure  turbine, 
entirely  filled  with  the  water,  nor  is  it  beat  that  they  shmili) 
be.  Fig.  201  gives  s  sectional  view  from  Unwin  Hhowiiigllw 
arrangement  of  the  guide  blades  and  buckets  of  an  impulse 


turbine,  in  which  the  flow  is,  as  in  the  pressure  turbine  pre"- 
ously  shown,  in  general  along  the  axis  of  the  wheel.  Aii 
impiilHC  turbine  necessarily  loses  all  the  head  below  the  wheel 
and  caiuKJt  be  uKe<l  with  a  draft  tube. 

Occasionally  an  attempt  is  made,  in  the  so-called  limit  tur- 
bines, so  to  design  the  (luides  and  buckets  that  the  jet.*  iwy 
completely  fill  the  buckets,  which  are  adapted  exactly  ti>  lh<" 
shape  of  the  i.ssuing  strc-ain.  In  such  case  the  turbine  wrt' 
as  an  iiiipulse  wheel  or  as  a  pressure  wheel,  acconling  a.^  the 
draft  tube  is  or  Is  nut  used. 

A  modified  iuipiilse  turbine,  largely  used  for  very  hiph  hcail* 
of  water,  is  found  in  the  I'elton  and  similar  wheels,  in  ivhic*' 
the  impulse  principle  is  ii.scd  through  a  single  nozzle  acting  i" 
succession  on  the  buckets  of  a  wheel  which  revolves  in  the 
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ae  plane  with  tlie  issuing  jet.  Such  a  Pelton  wheel  is  shonii 
Fig.  202.  Occasionally  two  or  more  nozzles  are  used,  de- 
ering  water  to  the  same  wheel.  Impulse  wheels  of  this  clas.<» 
e  exceedingly  simple  and  efficient,  and  work  admirably  nn 
igb  beads  of  water.  They  are,  moreover,  very  flexible  in  the 
litter  of  obtaining  efficiently  various  speeds  of  rotation  from 
he  same  head  of  water,  as  the  whole  structure  is  so  simple 
ud  cheap  that  it  can  be  modified  easily  to  suit  varying  condi- 

It  is  obvious  that  the  operation  of  such  an  impulse  wheel  is 
unijlar  to  that  of  a  true  impulse  turbine,  in  which  only  one. 


r  at  the  most  three  or  four  jeta  from  the  guide  blades  are  util- 
Kil.  Most  of  the  hydraulic  work  done  in  this  country  is  ac- 
»Diplished  with  pressure  turbines,  which  are  worthy,  therefore, 
nf  some  further  description.  A  small  but  important  por- 
l^n  is  accomplished  by  Pelton  and  other  impulse  wheels,  and 
■"  »  verj-  few  instances  the  impulse  turbine  proper  has  been 
used. 

There  are  manufactured  in  this  country  more  than  a  score 
"'  ''srieties  of  pressure  turbines.  They  differ  widely  in  de- 
''Sn  and  general  arrangement,  but  speaking  broadly  it  is  safe 
"  My  that  most  of  them  are  of  the  mixed  discharge  type,  in 
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which  the  water  passes  away  from  the  buckets  of  the  nuiner 
inward  and  downward  with  reference  to  the  axis  of  the 
wheel.  It  would  be  impossible  to  describe  even  a  considerable 
part  of  them  without  making  a  long  and  useless  catalogue. 
The  essential  points  of  difference  are  generally  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  runner  and  in  the  mechanism  of  the  guide 
blades.  In  a  good  many  turbines  regulation  is  accomplishoi 
by  shifting  the  guide  blades  so  as  to  deliver  more  or  Ies.i  water 
to  the  ruimer.  A  few  types  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  generaS 
character  of  some  of  the  best-known  American  wheels.    FIe 


203  shows  the  so-cdled  Hanismi  turbine  of  James  I^ffd 
Co.,  and  Fig.  2(14,  the  runner  belonging  to  it.  This  wheel  is  • 
the  class  which  regnlates  by  shifting  the  guide  blades,  whic^ 
are  balanced  and  connected  to  the  governor  by  the  nids  at  th^ 
tiip  of  the  casing  shown.  The  water  enters  the  guide  blades  icS 
wardly,  and  the  runner  is  provided  as  shown  with  two  sets  c^ 
buckets;  the  upi)er  set  discharging  inwardly,  the  lower  an. 
larger  set  downwardly.  The  action  of  the  wheel  is  alnios= 
equivalent  to  two  whcel.i  on  the  same  shaft,  the  intention  bein  ^ 
to  secure  an  unusually  large  power  and  speed  fnim  a  giveT 
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Wad  of  water  on  a  single  wheel  structure.     This  result  is, 

»«  iuin;ht  be  anticipated,  accomplished,  and  for  a  given  diam- 

Wer  the  Samson    turbine    has  a  speed    and   [xtwer  consiiler- 

*^ly  greater  for  a  given  head  than  foiuid  in  the  iLsiial  standanl 

ancle  wheels.     A.s  before  remarked,   however,   it   \s   alnia-it. 

"Wchanieally  speaking,  equivalent  to  two  wheels  thriin!;h  its 

pwiitar  feature   of   double   (iischargc    through    independent 

WVeta. 

Another  verj-  excellent  and  well-known  wheel  is  the  \'ictor 
turbine,  shown  in  Fig.  205.     In  this  wheel  the  gate  is  of  the  so- 


™l™  cylinder  type,  which  lengthens  or  shortens  (he  a])erturcs 
"dmiuing  water  to  the  guide  blades.  The  riiniier  of  this 
*™el  is  so  shaped  that  the  water  is  liischargtsd  inwardly 
*"''  downwardly.  The  area  of  the  runner  blades  exposed 
t"  the  full  water  pressure  is  notably  great.  The  <'j'linder 
'"nn  fif  gate  is  rather  a  favorite  with  American  wheel  man- 
'''sctiirers,  and  is  intended  to  secure  a  si>mewhat  uniform 
efficiency  of  the  wheel,  both  at  full  antl  part  load,  although 
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how  completely  it  does  this  is  &  matter  which,  of  course,  is  still 
in  dispute.  The  wheel  shown,  however,  is  an  exccptioQfdly 
good  and  efficient  one,  so  far  as  can  be  judged  from  general 
practice.  The  same  makers  also  manufacture  a  wheel  mth 
shifting  guide  blades. 

Another  excellent  wheel  of  the  cylinder  gate  type,  the 
McCormick,  is  shown  in  Fig.  206.  The  runner  of  this  wheel  has 
its  main  discharge  downward.  It  has  a  rather  large  power  fur 
its  diameter,  owing  to  the  proportion  of  the  runners,  aiiJ  is 


well  knnwTi  as  a  succosjjfiil  wheel  considerably  used  in  dri""' 
electrical  machiiipry. 

Thc.-ic  turbines  arc  typical  of  the  construction  and  arranpf" 
ment  used  by  fii-st-class  Ajnerican  manufacturers.  Thrv  "f^ 
all  arraiisi'd  fur  either  horizontal  or  vertical  axes,  an^l  f'"' 
purposes  of  driving  electrical  machinery  are  whenever  piiiwi'i''' 
used  in  the  hori/ontal  form.  All  of  them,  particularly  the  tivn 
first  inenfiimcd,  have  been  widely  used  for  electrical  purp':"*' 
They  are  all  practically  pure  pressure  turbines  and  are  installed 
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usually  wiUi  draft  tubes  of  appropriate  length.  They  are 
oft^,  too,  installed  in  pairs,  two  wheels  being  placed  on  the 
Bame  shaft,  fed  from  a  common  pipe  but  discharging  through 
separate  draft  tubes.  The  arrangement  of  these  draft  tubes 
is  very  various,  as  they  can  be  placed  in  any  position  convenient 
for  the  particular  work  in  hand.  Fig.  207  shows  a  common 
arrangement  where  a  single  wheel  is  to  be  driven.     The  water 


enters  through  the  penstock,  passing  into  the  wheel  case, 
through  the  wheel,  which  has,  as  is  generally  the  case  except 
with  very  low  heads,  a  horizontal  axis,  and  thence  passes  into 
the  tail-race  through  the  draft  tube,  shown  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  cut.  The  full  head  in  the  jjarticular  case  shown  is  43  feet, 
so  that  the  draft  tube  is  fairly  long.  Where  double  wheels  are 
employed,  there  is  no  longer  any  necessity  of  taking  up  the 
longitudinal  thrust  of  the  wheel  shaft,  and  an  arrangement 
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froqucnlly  fi'Howcd  ia  shnw-n  in  Fig.  208,  which  gives  a  verj' 
giiod  idoa  i>f  the  gcnoral  arrangement  of  the  pair  of  horizonial 
turbines,  which  may  be  directly  c<iui>lcd  to  the  load  or,  a.^  i" 
the  case  just  nicnlinned,  drive  it  ihnmgh  the  medium  of  belts- 
Iii  many  instances  it  is  foimd  cheaper  and  simpler  to  mount 
the  two  wheels  together  in  a  single  ilumc  or  wheel- case,  so  *■' 
to  discharge  inio  tiie  same  draft  tul>e.  P"ig.  209  shows  *" 
arrangement  which  is  thoroughly  typical  of  this  practi<^' 
api)lied  in  this  case  to  a  low  head.  Tlie  pair  of  wheels  »^ 
here  arranged  so  as  to  discharge  into  a  common  draft  ti*^ 
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'  llii'v  riTinve  ihcir  waK-r  from  the  tiriilK-^ 
licy  arc  iiicloseil.  Such  wooden  [X'nstocbS"'^ 
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logclher  is  not  only  imjKJrtant  in  avoiding^ 
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nd  tbrust,  but  it  also  enables  a  fair  rotative  speed  to  be 
buined  from  moderate  heads,  which  is  sometimes  very  im- 
nrlsnt  in  driving  electrical  machinery. 

For  example,  supp«>se  one  desired  to  drive  a  500  KW  gener- 
or  by  turbines  from  a  25  foot  head.  Allowing  a  little  margin 
r  overload  the  turbine  capacity  should  bo  in  the  neighbor- 
")(1  of  750  HP.  Now  turning  to  a  wheel  table  applying,  for 
ilance,  to  the  "Victor"  wheel,  one  finds  that  a  single  54' 
leel  would  do  the  work,  but  at  the  inconveniently  low  speed 
12S  r.p.ni.     But  under  the  same  head  a  pair  of  J9*  wheeb 


lid  give  a  little  larger  margin  of  power  at  180  r.p.ni.,  and 
ce  would  pnihably  enable  one  to  ftet  his  dynamo  at  lower 
,  a,s  well  as  t<i  avoid  a  lhru.st  bearing.  Often  such  a  t'haiigc 
ilaii  will  allow  the  use  of  a  standard  generator  where  a 
•iai  one  would  otherwise  be  necessary. 
k'herever  possible  it  is  highly  desirable  to  employ  these  hori- 
tal  wheels  for  electrical  purposes,  inasTiiuch  as  power  has,  in 
it  cases,  to  be  transferre<l  to  a  horizontal  axis,  and  the  use 
I  vertical  shaft  wheel  neccs-sitates  some  complication  aiul 
of  iwwer  in  changing  the  ilirection  of  the  motion.  Occa- 
lally  a  vertical  shaft  wheel  is  used  for  electrical  purposes, 
ing  a  dynamo  having  a  vertical  armature  shaft.     This  prac- 
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tice  is  not  generally  to  be  recommended,  as  it  involves  spe^:^^^ 
d)mamos,  and  a  somewhat  troublesome  mechanical  probl^^ 
in  supporting  the  weight  of  the  armature,  which  is  genera-i^y 
carried  by  hydraulic  pressure.  A  fine  example  of  this  arran^S^" 
ment  is  to  be  found  in  the  great  Niagara  Falls  plant. 

The  use  of  pressure  turbines  for  driving  electrical  machine?  ^■T^ 
is  exceedingly  convenient  on  low  or  moderate  heads,  say  up 
50  or  100  feet.   With  higher  heads  frequently  the  rotative  s 
becomes  inconveniently  great;  for  example,  under  100  fe^^^^ 
head,  150  HP  can  be  obtained  from  a  wheel  a  little  more  th 
15  inches  in  diameter,  at  a  speed  of  more  than  1,000  re  vol 
tions  per  minute.     At  200  feet  head,  the  power  for  the  san 
wheel  will  have  risen  to  about  400  HP  and  the  speed  to  nearl 
1,300.     This  is  a  rather  inconvenient  speed  for  so  large  a  powe 
and  it  is  necessitated  by  the  fact  that  a  pressure  turbine 
work  under  its  best  conditions  as  to  efficiency,  must  nm 
a   peripheral   speed   of    very   nearly   three-quarters   the  f 
velocity  of  water  due  to  the  head  in  question.     If,  therefore^^^^ 
turbines   are   used   for   high   heads,   eithef  the   dynamos  tc^ 
which  they  are  coupled  must  be  of  decidedly  abnormal  design 
or  the  dynamo  must  be  run  at  less  speed  than  the  wheels. 

The  former  horn  of  the  dilemma  was  taken  in  the  Niag; 
plant,  and  involved  some  very  embarrassing  mechanical  ques- 
tions in  the  construction  of  the  d)mamos.     Where  belts  a 
permissible  the  other  practice  is  the  more  usual,  of  which 
good  oxaiiiple  is  found  in  the  larpje  lighting  plant  at  Spokan 
Falls,   Wash.,  where  the  wheels  were  belted  to  the  dynamo*^  tz^s 
for  a  reduction  in  speed  instead  of  an  increase,  as  is  u&mll^Xly 
the  case. 

Impulse   turbines  are  little   ased,  although   manufacturc~—Dj 

to  some  extent  by  the  Girard  Water  Wheel  Co.,  of  San  Fra ii- 

cisco,  Cal.     The  wheel  manufactured  by  them  is  one  with  a  we= — II 
known  foreign   re})utati(ni.      Its  general    arrangement  is  ^^' 

« 

shown  by  the  diafrram,  Fig.  210.     The  Girard  impidse  turbin^^^^^ 

of  the  outward  flow  type,  a  form  rather  rare  in  pressure  t^ ^^' 

bines.     The  water  enters  the  wheel  centrally  through  a  set 
guide  blades,  which  form  a  series  of  nozzles  from  which   '^ 
water  issues  with  its  full  sj)outing  velocity  and  impinges  on  ^ 
buckets   of   the   runner,    which   surromids   the  guide    blac 
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The  discharge  is  virtually  radially  outward.  Regulation  is 
Becured  by  a  governor  which  either  cute  off  one  or  more  of  the 
noailes  or  may  be  arranged  by  swinging  guide  blades  to  con- 
tract aU  or  a  part  of  the  nozzles.  In  either  case,  there  is  no 
water  wasted,  and  the  wheel  works  efficiently  at  practically  all 

lake  otbera  of  the  impulse  type,  the  peripheral  speed  of  the 
wheel  when  worked  under  its  best  conditions  for  efficiency,  is 
TOry  nearly  one-half  the  spouting  velomty  of  the  water  aa  it 


J,  ^«  from  the  nozzle.     This  produces  for  a  wheel  of  given 

^*netcr  a  lower  speed  for  the  same  head  than  in  the  case  of 

'"^aaure  tiu-bines,  while  the  use  of  a  larger  number  of  nozzles 

-  ^Hing  simultaneously  on  the  runner  gives  a  higher  power  for 

^^^  same  diameter  than  in  the  case  of  the  Pcltoii  or  similar 

'l«el3,  wtuch  use  only  a  iew  nozzles  with  jets  applied  tan- 

s^  *»tially;  hence,  such  impulse  turbines  occupy  a  useful  place 

the  matter  of  speed,  aside  from  all  questions  of  efficiency. 
f      X'nder  moderately  high  heads,  from  100  up  to  300  or  400 
^^t,  they  give  a  much  greater  power  for  a  given  rotative 
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speed  than  impulse  wheeb  emfdoying  only  two  or  threi 
nozzles.  On  the  other  hand  they  do  not  run  inoonvenienti] 
fast,  as  is  the  case  with  pressure  turbines  under  such  heads 
At  extremely  high  heads  they  give,  unless  operated  witl 
only  one  or  a  few  nozzles,  so  great  power  as  to  be  inconve- 
nient for  the  high  speed  attained,  so  far  at  least  as  the  ope^ 
ation  of  dynamos  is  concerned.  At  very  low  heads  there 
is  material  loss  from  the  fact  that  the  wheel  cannot  be  used 
with  the  draft  tube,  and  consequently  a  certain  amount  of  the 
head  must  be  sacrificed  to  secure  free  space  from  the  wheel  to 
the  tidl-water.  These  Girard  turbines  are  made  with  both 
vertical  and  horizontal  axes,  and  are  applicable  to  electrical 
work  with  the  same  general  facility  which  applies  to  other 
t3rpes  of  wheel.  Their  strong  point  is  economical  and  ett 
cient  regulation  of  the  water  supply,  together  with  hi^  dSr 
ciency  at  moderate  loads. 

The  Pelton  wheel,  already  shown  in  Fig.  202,  may  be  regarded 
as  an  impulse  turbine  having  a  single  nozzle,  and  that  apidied 
tangentially.  These  wheels  have  proved  immensely  effective 
for  heads  from  several  hundred  up  to  a  couple  of  thousand  feet 
Like  the  tnie  impulse  turbines,  the  peripheral  speed  should  be 
half  the  spouting  velocity  of  the  water,  hence,  by  var3dng  tb 
dimensions  of  the  wheel  a  wide  range  of  speed  can  be  obtained 
which  is  exceedingly  convenient  in  jwwer  transmission  work 
permitting  direct  coupling  of  the  dynamos  under  all  sorts  c 
conditions.  They  are  not  infrequently  made  with  two  or  thrc 
nozzles,  which  give,  of  course,  correspondingly  greater  pow^ 
for  the  same  speed.  At  heads  of  only  100  or  200  feet  the« 
wheels  with  their  few  nozzles  give  an  inconveniently  low  roU 
tive  speed  for  the  power  developed,  and  are  at  their  best  i 
this  respect  between  300  and  1,000  feet.  The  Pelton  whe* 
is  iLsually  regulated  by  deflecting  the  nozzles  away  from  tt 
buckets  of  the  wheel,  a  very  effective  but  most  inefficie* 
method,  so  far  as  economy  of  water  is  concerned.  The  whe 
has,  however,  under  favorable  conditions,  a  very  high  efficiency 
certainly  as  high  as  can  be  reached  with  any  other  form  < 
hydraulic  prime  mover.  The  practical  results  given  by  th 
class  of  wheel  are  admirable  imder  circumstances  favorable  1 
their  use,  and  the  Pelton  and  Doble  wheels  have  played  a  vet 
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important  part  in  the  great  power  transmission  works  which 
have  placed  the  Pacific  coast  in  the  van  of  modem  engineering. 

A  recent  improvement  in  impulse  wheel  practice  is  the 
development  of  a  successful  "needle  valve"  for  the  nozzles, 
which  obviates  the  waste  of  water  due  to  the  use  of  deflecting 
nozzles.  The  needle  valve  is  simply  a  nozzle  which  can  be 
closed  at  will  by  a  central  plunger,  moving  axially  in  the 
stream  just  behind  the  nozzle.  The  plunger  and  its  seat  are 
given  surfaces  ciu'ved  in  such  wise  that  in  all  positions  of  the 
plunger  a  smooth  emergent  stream  is  produced,  and  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  wheel  is  very  little  changed. 

This  is  upon  the  whole,  a  better  method  of  regulation  than 
the  deflecting  nozzle  in  that  it  is  economical  of  water,  but 
shutting  off  the  stream  quickly  produces  very  severe  strains 
in  the  pipe  line  and  in  most  instances  some  form  of  relief  valve 
is  desirable  to  reduce  the  pressure.  To  use  any  form  of  nozzle 
valve,  too,  the  water  must  be  thoroughly  freed  from  sand, 
which  at  the  stream  velocities  often  used,  cuts  even  the  toughest 
metal  with  great  rapidity. 

Another  wheel  of  this  class  is  the  Leflfel  "Cascade"  water- 
wheel.  Two  complete  rings  of  buckets  are  employed  for  this 
^'heel,  and  the  wheels  are  arranged  to  be  supplied  from  several 
nozzles,  of  which  one  or  more  are  put  into  use  according  to 
the  necessities  of  regulation.  The  cascade  wheel  therefore 
occupies  a  place,  as  it  were,  between  the  ordinary  impulse 
^heel  and  the  impulse  turbine,  resembling  the  former  in  the 
arrangement  of  its  multiple  jets,  and  the  latter  in  the  method 
of  regulation  by  cutting  off  completely  some  of  the  nozzles. 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  appreciated  that  each  of  the 
three  general  classes  of  wheels  described,  pressure  turbines, 
impulse  tiu-bines,  and  tangential  impulse  wheels,  has  a  s[)here 
of  Usefulness  in  which  it  can  hardly  be  approached  by  either 
of  the  others.  It  is  worth  while,  therefore,  to  examine  some- 
what in  detail  the  conditions  of  economy  under  various  cir- 
^^nistances. 

The  pressure  turbine  has  its  best  field  imder  relatively  low 
^^  uniform  heads.  By  means  of  the  draft  tube  no  head  is 
^^t,  as  is  the  case  with  that  portion  of  the  head  which  lies 
•^tween  the  turbine  and  the  tail-water  in  the  use  of  impulse 
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wheels  of  any  description.  Further,  the  pressure  turbine  under 
all  heads  gives  a  higher  relative  speed  than  the  impulse  wheels, 
whether  of  the  tangential  or  tiu'bine  variety,  and  under  low 
heads  is  apt  to  be  of  less  bulk  and  cost  and  to  give  a  more  con- 
venient speed  for  electric  work;  hence,  these  pressure  turbines 
have  been  more  extensively  used  than  any  other  variety  of 
water-wheels  in  the  enormous  hydraulic  developments  of  the 
last  quarter  of  a  century.  Furthermore,  the  pressure  turbine 
has,  under  favorable  conditions,  as  high  eflBciency  as  any  known 
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PROPORTIONAL  DI8CHARQE 
Fio.  211. 

variety  of  water-wheel.     The  losses  of  energy  are  mainly  of 
four  kinds. 

1.  Friction  of  bearings,  usually  small. 

2.  Friction  and  eddying  in  the  wheel  and  guide  passages. 

3.  Leakage,  and 

4.  Unutilized  energy  of  other  kinds,  largely  owing  to  imper- 
fect shaping  of  the  working  parts,  or  loss  of  head. 

With  the  best  construction  these  losses  aggregate  15  to 
20  |)er  cent.  Of  them  the  shaft  friction  is  the  smallest  and 
the  loss  from  friction  and  eddies  in  the  wheel  the  largest, 
probably  fully  half  of  the  total  loss,  particularly  mider  high 
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This  efficiency  is  approximately  true  of  the  better 
dass  of  turbines,  whether  of  the  pressure  or  impulse  variety. 
Under  low  and  uniform  heads  the  pressure  turbine  probably  is 
capable  of  a  little  better  work  than  the  impulse  variety,  but  both 
suffer  if  the  head  varies.  The  curves,  Fig.  211,  show  efficiency 
tests  made  with  the  greatest  care  on  four  first-class  pressure  tur- 
bines at  the  Holyoke  testing  flume,  probably  the  best  equipped 
place  in  the  world  for  making  such  tests.  It  should  be  noted 
that  the  efficiency  of  all  the  wheels  shown  is  good;  over  80 
per  cent  at  full  admission  of  water;  at  partial  admission  the 
efficiencies  vary  more  between  the  individual  wheels.  This 
variation  is  largely  due  to  the  methods  of  regulating  the  flow 
employed.    These  are  in  general  three: 

1.  Varjring  the  number  of  guide  passages  in  use. 

2.  Varying  the  area  of  these  guide  passages  by  moving  the 
guide  blades. 

3.  Varying  the  admission  to  the  guide  passages  by  a  gate 
covering  the  entrance  to  all  of  them. 

The  first  method  is  particularly  bad,  as  the  buckets  are  at  one 
Dioment  exposed  to  full  water  pressure  and  then  come  opposite 
*  closed  passage,  setting  up  a  good  deal  of  unnecessary  shock 
^d  eddying.  It  is  a  method  that  is  scarcely  ever  used  in  this 
country.  Between  the  other  two  it  is  not  so  easy  to  choose. 
^th  have  strong  advocates  among  wheel  makers ;  some  com- 
plies building  both  types,  and  the  others  only  one  of  them. 
The  curv^es  shown  represent  both  these  methods  of  regulation. 

The  truth  probably  is  that  the  relative  efficiency  of  the  two 
depends  more  on  the  design  of  the  wheel  with  reference  to  its 
Particular  form  of  regulation,  than  on  the  intrinsic  advantages 
^'  either  form.  Turbines  are  generally  constructed  so  that 
^^^  point  of  maximum  efficiency  is  rather  below  the  maxi- 
mum output,  as  a  little  leeway  is  desired  for  purposes  of  regu- 
lation luider  varying  heads,  so  that  the  design  is  arranged  to 
^^'e  the  best  efficiency  of  which  the  wheel  is  capable  at  a  point 
*  little  below  full  admission.  These  efficiency  curves  were 
^*^en  at  heads  of  from  15  to  18  feet  and  show  what  can  be  regu- 
*riy  accomplished  by  good  wheel  design.  They  are  neither 
Pl^enomenally  high  nor  unusually  low.  Occasionally  efficiencies 
^  recorded  slightly  better  than  those  shown.     In  this  connec- 
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tion  it  is  desirable  to  state  in  the  way  of  warning,  that  t^— Aene 
was  obtained  at  the  Holyoke  flume  some  years  ago  a  s^^ries 
of  tests  of  turbines  of  more  than  one  make,  which  sho^^ed 
enormously   high  efficiency,   afterward   traced  to  a  const -^t 
error  in  the  experiments.     As  the  fact  of  the  error  was     ^ot 
so  generally  knowTi  as  the  result  of  the  tests,  occasion -^»lly 
reports  are   heart!   of  phenomenal  turbine  efficiencies  whi-ich 
are  given  in  entire  good  faith,  but  based  on  errors  of  expc^ri- 
ment.     It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  the  tests  now  made  at   'the 
Holyoke  flume  are  worthy  of  entire  confidence. 

As   regards   impulse   turbines,   data   are   hard    to    obtfa-i^- 
Those  which  are  available  indicate,  however,  that  with  an  e?fr 
ciency  probably  a  little  less  at  full  load  than  that  of  press  v^^e 
turbines   under   moderate  heads,   the    half-load    efficiency      ^ 
generally  considerably  higher.     This  is  owing  to  the  fact  tl^^^ 
the  buckets  of  the  runner  work  entirely  independently  of  em^  ^^ 
other,  and  the  water  acts  in  precisely  the  same  way  on  e^^*" 
bucket  whether  it  is  received  from  all  the  nozzles  formed  bv  t: ^^ 
guide  blades,  or  from  a  part  of  them.     The  impulse  turbines  0^^ 
generally  regulated  by  cutting  off  more  or  less  of  the  nozzl^^* 
The  shaping  of  the  surfaces  in  the  runner  and  guide  blad^^^' 
and  the  smoothness  of  the  finish,  are  of    more  imj)ortan    ^* 
in  these  wheels  than  in  the  orduiary  pressure  turbines.     T'9^^ 
impulse  turbines  are,  as  has  already  been  stated,  pecuUa 
adapted  in  point  of  speed  and  general  characteristics  for 
on  moderately  high  heads,  and  in  this  work  they  give  a  bett 
average  efficiency  and  nuire  economical  use  of  water  than  a 
of  the  pressure  turbines.     For  low  heads  their  advantages  a 
far    less    marked,    and    the    pressure    turbines    are    genera 
preferred. 

The  tang(Mitial  impulse  wheels  arc,  at  full  admission  of  wate 
of  an  effici(^ncy  (juite  equal  to  that  of  the  best  turbines. 
l)artial  admission  they  cannot  be  expected  to  give  the  sam 
results  as  do  the  best  ini])ulse  turbines,  inasmuch  as  they  regu 
late  generally  by  defic^cting  the  nozzle  away  from  the  buckets, 
and  hence  wasting  water.     The  variation  of  the  stream  by 
needle  valve  considerably  relieves  this  difficulty  in  cases  where 
it  can  l)e  successfully  applied.     For  very  high  heads,  however, 
the  tangential  wheels  are  preferable  to  any  turbines,  as  they 
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give  a  better  relation  between  power  and  speed,  so  far  as  driv- 
ing electrical  machinery  is  concerned,  and  their  extreme 
simplicity  is  favorable  to  good  continuous  working  under  the 
enonnous  strains  produced  by  the  impact  of  water  at  great 
spouting  velocities. 

To  summarize,  pressure  turbines  are  admirable  for  low  and 
uniform  heads,  particularly  where  the  load  is  steady.     The 
impulse  turbines  give  more  efficient  use  of  water  at  part  load, 
and  a  more  convenient  speed  on  moderately  high  heads.     The 
tangential  impulse  wheels  do  relatively  the  best  work  under 
very  high  heads,  and  where  water  does  not  have  to  be  rigidly 
economized.     Each  of  the  three  classes  has  decided  advantages 
over  the  others  in  particular  situations,  and  the  full  load  effi- 
nency  of  all  three  is  approximately  equal.     The  choice  of 
either  one  of  these  types  should  be  made  in  each  individual 
<^^^  in  accordance  with  the  hydraulic  conditions  which  are  to 
^  met.    The  choice  between  particular  forms  of  each  type  is 
^^rgely  a   commercial    matter,    in    which    price,    guarantees, 
facility  of  getting  at  the  makers  in  case  of  repairs,  standard 
Sizes  fittmg  the  particular  case  in  hand,  and  similar  considera- 
tions are  likely  to  determine  the  particular  make  employed, 
father  than  any  broad  difference  in  construction  or  operation. 
The  success  of  a  power  transmission  plant  depends  quite  as 
^lich  on  carefid  hydraulic  work  as  on  proper  electrical  instal- 
lation.   The  two  should  go  hand  in  hand,  and  any  attempt, 
®Uch  as  is  often  made,  to  contract  for  the  two  part>s  of  the 
™^t  independently  of  each  other,  or  to  engineer  them  uide- 
^l^^clently,  generally  results  in  a  combination  of  electrical  and 
Klj^aulic  machinery  that  is  far  from  being  the  best  possible 
^^^r  the  conditions,  and  is  quite  likely  to  be  anything  but 
^^^'i^fact^ry. 
-*^lie  hydraulic  and    electrical    engineers    should    go    over 
arrangement  of  the  plant  together  with  a  view  to  adapting 
^*>  class  of  machinery  to  the  other  as  perfectly  as  possi- 
^  >    in  order  to  get  a  symmetrical  whole.     Many  troublesome 
^^^^tions  have  to  be  encountered,  and  only  the  closest  study 
^*^  lead  to  perfectly  successful  results. 

^^ne  of  the  comm(mest  and  most  serious  difficulties  met  with 
^  laying  out  an  electrical  and  hydraulic  plant  for  transmission 


tJi^ 
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work,  lies  in  the  variability  of  the  head  of  water.     There 
comparatively  few  streams  from  which  can  be  obtained  an 
variable  head  practically  independent  of  low  water  or  fresh( 
The  asual  condition  of  things  is  to  find  a  fairly  uniform 
for  nine  or  ten  months  in  the  year,  and  rather  wide  variati( 
during  the  remainder  of  the  time.     It  is  not  at  jill  uncommon 
meet  a  water-power  which,  even  when  very  skilfully  develo] 
will  still  entail  upon  the  user  a  variation  of  25  or  30  per  ce-s^snt 
in  the  available  head. 

At  the  time  of  high  water  this  appears  as  a  rise  of  watr:^*^^ 
level  in  the  tail-race,  so  as  to  diminish  the  head  available  for  tC   -^"^ 
wheels.     In  times  of  low  water,  the  head  might  be  normal,  b*'  ^^^ 
the  quantity  of  wat«r  altogether  insufficient.     Any  variation:-  ^^ 
of  this  kind  are  of  a  very  serious  character,  because  they  n«^  -^^ 
only  vary  the  amount  of  power  which  is  available,  but  th^^-*®^ 
change  the  speed  of  the  wheels  so  that  the  dynamos  no  long^'^^^ 
will  operate  at  their  proj^er  speed  and  hence  will  change  B^       ^ 
voltage,  and  if  alternating  apparatus  is  used,  in  frequency 
which  is  even   more  serious.     For  example:    Under  24 
head   one   of   the   well-known   standard   wheels   gives  neari. 
650  HP  at  100  revolutions  per  minute.     Under  16  feet  hea 
the  same  wheel  would  give  only  352  HP  at  82  revolutiom 

The  hick  of  power  occurring  at  the  time  of  high  water  iB 
serious.     The  chani^e  of  speed,  although  not  great,  is    ver^ 
annoying,  and  should  be  avoided  if  possible.     Changes  mucC^^^^^^^ 
greater  than  this  are  common  enough.     The  season  of  reducecr^'^^ ' 
head  is  generally  short,  not  over  a  couple  of  months,  ofteic^^^"^ 
only  a  week  or  two,  and  this  renders  the  situation  doubl]^^^-^^ 
embarrassing,  because  during  a  large  part  of  the  year  the  sam^X"^-^ 
wheel  must  be  able  to  operate  economically.     The  methods  J^^ 
taken  to  get  out  of  this  diHiculty  of  varying  head  are  various  ^^-^ 
most  of  them  bad.     One  of  the  commonest  is  to  arrange  th^-^^ 
wheels  to  operate  normally  at  partial  gate,  then  on  the  \oy^^  ^^^ 
heads  to  throw  the  gate  wide  open  and  obtain  increased  power, ^^^^^ 
On  the  high  heads  the  wheel  is  throttled  still  more.     Such  arC^-^ 
arrangement   works  the  dynamo  in  a  fairly  efficient  fashion,*  ^^ 
but  the  wheel,  as  a  rule,  quite  inefficiently  a  large  portion  of^  ^^^ 
the  time,  as  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  efficiency  curves  ^^       , 
of  the  wheels  just  given.     It  is  a  practice  similar  to  that  which 
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one  would  find  in  working  an  engine  at  part  load.  For  moder- 
ate variations  of  head,  not  exceeding  10  per  cent,  the  loss  of 
efficiency  is  not  so  serious  as  to  bar  this  very  simple  plan,  but 
xinder  conditions  too  frequently  encountered,  these  variations 
of  efficiency  would  be  so  great  as  to  make  the  method  exceed- 
ingly undesirable. 

Hydraulic  plants  are  occasionally  operated  without  any 
x^ference  to  economy  of  water,  and  in  such  cases  the  practice 
CDf  operating  normally  at  part  gate  is  frequently  followed, 
tut  it  must  be  remembered  that  as  water  powers  are  more 
^Jid  more  developed,  economy  of  water  becomes  more  and 
Ignore  necessary,  and  in  every  case  should  be  bonie  in  mind 
^ven  if  it  Is  not  rendered  necessary  by  conditions  actually 
existing.  In  thoroughly  developed  streams  it  is  generally 
important  to  waste  no  water. 

Another  method  of  overcoming  the  difficulties  due  to 
"Variations  of  head,  is  the  installation  of  two  wheels  on  the 
Same  shaft,  one  intended  to  give  normal  power  and  speed  at 
the  ordinary  head,  the  other  at  the  emergency  head.  This 
practice  is  carried  out  in  various  forms.  Sometimes  two 
Avheels  may  be  mounted  on  the  same  horizontal  or  vertical 
O-xis,  and  one  of  them  is  disconnected  or  permitted  to  run 
i<ile  except  when  actually  needed.  Another  modificaticm  of 
the  same  general  idea  is  the  use  of  a  duplex  wheel  with  the 
t^imner  and  guides  arranged  in  two  or  three  concentric  sets  of 
buckets,  which  can  be  used  singly  or  together  according  to 
the  head  which  is  available. 

A  fine  example  of  this  practice  is  found  in  the  great  j)ower 

plant  at  Geneva,  to  which  reference  has  already  been  mad«, 

W^here  the  head  varies  from  5^  to  12  feet.     Here  the  turbin*^ 

have  buckets  arranged  in  three  concentric  rings,  the  out^*riiM>i*i 

being  used  at  the  highest  head  and  all  three  at  the  l<)W<»Ht  Swiui 

Under  the  latter  condition,  the  average  radiiLs  at  whi^'h  Um- 

Water  acts  upon  the  wheel  is  diminished  and   \\\it  tiifiA^^/i  jur 

therefore  increased,  while  the  greater  volume  of  w«i<>fi  t^x^ 

Up  the  power.      The  various  combinaticms  f)<>K«il/|i*  wi*J^  i)^ 

rings  of  buckets,  are  so  effective  in  keeping  i\ut  ^i^^'^f  *hnVffiu 

that  the  ear  ion  of  speed  under  th**  tniixhh*$th  /nntt^ 

hf  at  10  per  cent.    Su<;h  n  1/^4^^  y^thutH 
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is  of  high  first  cost,  but  is  decidedly  economical  of  water  at 
normal  load.  Still  another  variation  of  the  double  turbine 
idea  consists  of  installing  two  turbines  for  each  unit  of  power, 
one  acting  directly,  the  second  through  the  medium  of  belts. 
The  direct-acting  turbine  is  intended  for  normal  load,  the 
belted  turbine  of  larger  dimensions  for  use  during  the  periods 
of  low  head. 

This  arrangement  is  used  in  the  large  power  transmission 
plant  at  Oregon  City,  Ore.  It  is  economical  of  wat«r,  but  is 
mechanically  somewhat  complicated.  It  is  probably  on  the 
whole  less  desirable  than  the  installation  of  two  turbines  on 
the  same  shaft,  and  nmch  less  desirable  than  the  duplex  or 
triplex  arrangement  just  referred  to.  Where  two  turbines  are 
operated  on  the  same  shaft,  it  is  generally  possible  to  arrange 
the  turbine  designed  to  operate  on  the  lower  head  so  as  to  run 
at  a  disproportionately  high  velocity  with  some  loss  of  effi- 
ciency, and  so  to  hold  the  speed  fairly  miiform. 

Still  another  method  of  counteracting  the  variation  of 
head  is  applicable  only  where  the  power  is  transmitted  from 
the  turbine  by  gears  or  belts.  In  this  case  it  is  always  possi- 
ble to  oj^eratc  the  machinery  under  the  reduced  head  with 
some  loss  of  output,  but  still  at  or  near  the  proper  speed. 
Whatever  way  out  of  the  difficulty  is  chosen,  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  most  desirable,  on  the  whole,  is  the 
one  which  will  work  the  wheels  during  the  generally  long 
period  of  fairly  steady  head  at  their  best  efficiency.  If  there 
is  to  be  any  sacrifice  of  efficiency,  it  should  by  all  means  be 
for  as  short  a  time  as  possible,  and,  therefore,  should  be  at 
the  periods  of  extreme  low  head.  At  such  times  water  is 
generally  plenty,  while  at  the  liigher  heads  economy  in  its 
use  is  more  necessary. 

UK(;ULATI<)N    OF    WATER-WHKKLS. 

For  many  years  there  have  been  bad  water-wheel  governors 
and  worse  water-wheel  governors,  but  only  recentl}''  have  there 
a[)peared  governors  which  may  be  classified  as  good  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  electrical  engineer.  It  has  been  necessary 
to  go  tlirough  the  same  tedious  period  of  waiting  and  experi- 
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mentation  that  was  encountered  before  dynamo  builders  could 
find  engines  which  would  hold  their  speed  at  varying  loads. 
Until  the  advent  of  electrical  transmission  work,  water-wheels 
were  most  generally  employed  for  certain  classes  of  manufac- 
turing, such  as  textile  mills,  where  the  -speed  must  be  quite 
uniform,  but  where  at  the  same  time  the  load  is  almost  uniform; 
or,  on  the  other  hand,  for  saw  mills  and  the  like,  where  constant 
speed  is  of  no  particular  importance. 

The  action  of  water-wheel  governors  as  regards  the  way  in 
which  they  vary  the  supply  of  water  is  very  different;  some 
merely  act  to  open  or  close  the  head  gates;  others  to  work  a 
cylinder  gate  immediately  around  the  wheel,  and  still  others 
to  vary  the  area  of  the  guide  passages,  as  in  the  so-called 
register  gate  turbines. 

In  whatever   way  the  governing  action   takes   place,   its 

result  is  too  often  unsatisfactory,  due  to  the  great  difficulty 

that  has  to  be  encountered  in  the  great  inertia  of  the  water 

Juid  of  the  moving  parts  of  the  wheel.     Both  water  and  wheel 

are  sluggish  in  their  action,  and  as  a  result  some  time  elapses 

^fter  the  governor  has  produced  a  change  of  gate,  before 

that  change    becomes   effective.     Meanwhile,  the  speed    has 

Men  or  risen  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  and  perhaps  in 

Edition  the  load  has  again  changed  so  that  by  the  time  the 

speed  of  the  wheel  has  been  sensibly  affected  by  the  governor, 

the  direction  of  the  governing  action  may  be  exactly  opposite 

t^  that  which  at  the  moment  is  desirable.     Even  if  this  is  not 

the  ease,  the  governing  is  usually  carried  too  far,  being  con- 

^'^ued  up  to  the  time  at  which  the  wheel  is  affected  and  reacts 

^^  the  governing  apparatus,  hence  another  motion  of  the 

^^Vernor  becomes  necessary  to  counteract  the  excess  of  dili- 

^^Hce  on  the  part  of  the  first  action.     In  other  words,  the 

^^^Vemor  "hunts,"   caasing  a  slow  oscillation  of  the  speed 

^'^)ut  the  desired  point,  an  oscillation  of  decreasing  amplitude 

'*^J  Iv  if  the  new  load  on  the  wheel  be  steadv. 

This  sluggishness  of  reaction  to  changes  indicated  by  the 

^'^vernor  is  the  most  formidable  obstacle  to  the  proper  control 

^^    the  water-wheels.     To  overcome  it,  even    in    part,   it   is 

^^cessary  that  the  movement  of  the  gates  be  comparatively 

^^tive,  if  the  changes  of  load  are  frequent,  and  this  entails  still 
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further  difficulty  by  causing  severe  strains  on  the  mechanism 
and  the  gates,  particularly  if  the  water  is  led  to  the  turbine 
through  a  long  penstock.  In  the  latter  case,  the  variations  in 
pressure  produced  by  rapid  governing  are  often  dangerous, 
and  have  to  be  counteracted  by  air  chambers,  stand  pipes,  or 
the  like,  and  aside  from  all  this  there  is  a  still  further  difficulty 
in  the  consider$ible  weight  of  the  gate  and  the  pressure  against 
which  they  have  to  be  operated,  so  that  the  amount  of  mechani- 
cal power  controlled  by  the  governor  must  be  very  consider- 
able. 

A  very  large  variety  of  governors  have  been  designed  to 
meet  the  serious  difficulties  just  set  forth.  Most  of  them 
have  iM^en  abject  faihiros,  aud  those  that  may  be  really  reck- 
oned of  some  considerable  value  for  electrical  work  may  be 
counted  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand. 

Water-wheel  governors  may  be  roughly  divided  into  two 
classes.  First,  come  those  regulators  in  which  the  wheel  itself 
supplies  power  to  the  gate-shifting  mechanism,  which  is  con- 
trolled by  a  fly  ball  governor  through  more  or  less  direct 
mechanical  means.  Second,  comes  the  relay  class  of  governors, 
wherein  all  the  work  possible  is  taken  off  the  centrifugal 
governor,  and  its  function  is  reduced  to  throwing  into  action 
a  mechanism  for  moving  the  gates  which  may  be  quite  indc- 
pen(l(Mit  of  any  power  transmitted  from  the  wheel  to  the  gov- 
erning mechanism.  The  various  classes  of  hydraulic,  pneu- 
matic, and  electric  governors  are  worked  in  this  way.  Their 
general  characteristic  is  that  their  sole  function  in  governing 
is  to  work  the  devices  which  control  the  secondary  mechanism, 
which  consists,  in  various  cases,  of  hydrauhc  cylinders  oper- 
ating the  gates,  pneumatic  cylinders  serving  the  same  pur- 
pose, or  electric  motors  which  open  or  close  the  gates  by 
power  derived  from  the  machines  operated  by  the  tiu*bines. 

A  vast  amount  of  ingenuity  has  been  spent  in  trying  to 
work  out  reguhitors  of  the  first  menticmed  class.  Almost 
every  possible  variety  of  mechanism  has  been  employed 
to  enable  the  governor  to  apply  the  necessary  power  to  the 
mechanism  operating  the  ^i^ates.  The  general  form  of  most  of 
tlie?se  governors  is  as  follows:  Power  is  taken  from  the  wheel 
shaft  by  a  belt  to  the  governor  mechanism,  where  it  serves  at 
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once  to  drive  the  governor  balls,  and  to  work  the  gates  wheL 
the  governor  connects  the  gate-controlling  gears  to  the  pulley 
which  supplies  the  power.  This  is  generally  done  by  friction 
cones  or  their  equivalent,  thrown  into  action  in  one  direction 
when  the  governor  balls  rise,  and  in  the  other  direction  when 
they  fall. 

Sometimes  this  mechanism  is  varied  by  employing  a  pair 
of  oscillating   dogs,   one   or   the   other  of   which   is   thrown 
into  appropriate  gearing  by  the  governors.     There  are  many 
^vemors  of  this  kind  on  the  market,  and  where  the  load  is 
fairly  steady  and  no  particular  accuracy  of  regulation  is  neces- 
sary, they  have  given  good  satisfaction.     The  fault  with  all 
governors  of  this  sort  is  that  the  centrifugal  balls  either  lack 
sensitiveness  or  lack  power.     If  the  governor  works  at  all 
rapidly  in  moving  the  gates,  too  heavy  a  load  is  thrown  on 
the  governor  for  any  but  a  massive  mechanism,  and  the  cen- 
trifugal device  becomes  insensitive;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  if 
the  gates  are  worked  slowly,  the  governor  in  itself  is  sluggish 
*nd  ineffectual. 

In  most  cases  the  gates  are  made  to  move  quite  slowly. 
In  the  attempt  to  get  sensitiveness,  the  friction  wheels  or 
dogs  are  often  adjusted  so  closely  that  the  governor  is  in  a 
t^nstant  slight  oscillatory  motion,  but  when  its  action  is 
really  needed,  as  in  the  case  of  a  sudden  change  of  load, 
^■^sponse  generally  does  not  come  quickly  enough.  It  is  of 
^^urse  pf)ssible  to  construct  a  mechanical  relay  which  would 
Possess  both  power  and  sensitivencvss,  but  nearly  all  the 
governors  made  on  this  principle  lack  one  or  the  other,  and 
sometimes  both. 

The  second  type  of  governor,  as  mentioned,  is  not  open  to  the 
^"jections  noted,,  if  properly  designed,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a 
comparatively  easy  matter  to  make  a  balanced  hydraulic  or 
P'^^Umatic  valve  which  can  be  worked  even  by  the  most  sensi- 
"^'^  of  governors,  and  yet  can  apply  power  enough  to  move 
^oavy  ^ates  as  rapidly  as  is  consistent  with  safety.  In  ad- 
^ition,  such  governors  can  be  made  to  work  with  a  rapidity 
^^Pending  on  the  amount  of  change  in  speed,  so  that  if  a 
neavy  load  is  thrown  on  the  wheel,  the  relay  valve  would 
^  thrown  wide  open,  and   consequently  bring  a  great  and 
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immediate  pressure  to  bear  upon  the  gates.  In  the  so-called 
electric  governors,  the  function  of  the  governor  balls  is  merely 
to  make  in  one  direction  or  the  other  the  electrical  connec- 
tions to  a  reversible  motor  which  handles  the  gates.  This 
relay  class  of  governors  has  been  recently  worked  out  with 
considerable  care,  and  is  capable  of  giving  surprisingly  close 
regulation  even  under  widely  varying  loads,  results  compar- 
able even  with  those  obtained  from  a  steam  engine  governor. 

A  third  type  of  water-wheel  governor  is  independent  of 
any  centrifugal  device  and  operates  by  a  diflferential  speed 
mechanism,  so  that  wherever  the  speed  of  the  wheel  varies  from 
a  certain  fixed  speed  maintained  by  an  independent  motor, 
the  gates  are  opened  or  closed  as  occasion  demands.  The 
difficulty  here  is  to  get  a  constant  speed  which  will  not  be 
sensibly  altered  when  the  load  of  working  the  gates  is  thrown 
on  the  governor  mechanism.  8ome  species  of  relay  device 
is  almost  necessary  to  the  successful  operation  of  a  differential 
governor,  but  x^ith  such  an  adjunct  very  close  regulation 
can  be  and  is  obtained. 

Up  to  the  past  few  years  almost  all  hydraulic  governing  has 
been  by  mechanisms  of  the  first  class,  and  it  is  only  recently 
that  the  relay  idea  has  been  worked  out  carefully,  both  for 
centrifugal  and  differential  mechanisms,  so  as  to  obtain  any- 
thing like  satisfactory  results  for  electrical  work  where  close 
regulation  of  speed  over  a  wide  variation  of  load  is  very 
necessary. 

For  electrical  purposes,  several  rather  interesting  governing 
mechanisms  have  been  tried,  which  do  not  fall  into  any  of  these 
classes,  inasmuch  as  their  function  is  to  keep  the  load  con- 
stant and  prevent  variations  of  speed  instead  of  checking  these 
variations  after  they  have  been  set  up.  Such  governors  (load 
governors  they  may  properly  be  called)  operate  by  electric 
means,  throwing  into  circuit  a  heavy  rheostat  or  a  storage 
battery  when  the  electrical  load  falls  off,  and  cutting  the^e 
devices  out  again  when  the  load  in  the  main  circuit  increases. 
These  governors  have  in  several  instances  been  applied 
with  success  to  controlling  the  variable  loads  found  in  electric 
railway  stations  operated  by  water-wheels.  But  they  w*aste 
energy  in  a  very  objectionable  manner,  and  at  best  can  only 
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be  regarded  aa  bad  makeshifta,  out  of  the  question  when  there 
must  be  any  regard  for  economy  of  water,  and  only  to  be 
tolerated  in  the  lack  of  an  efficient  speed  regulator. 

Occasionally  electric  governors  operated  by  the  variations 
in  the  voltage  of  the  circuit  supplied  have  been  tried,  but 
these  are  open  to  two  serious  objections:  In  the  first  place, 
they  do  not  hold  the  voltage  steady  for  the  same  reasons  that 
most  speed  regulators  do  not  hold  the  speed  steady.  Secondly, 
they  regulate  the  wrong  thing.  In  transmission  plants,  most 
of  which  are  and  will  be  operated  by  alternating  currents,  it 


i«  important  that  the  frequency  be  kept  uniform.  If  the  vol- 
tage is  kept  constant  by  varying  the  speed,  the  frequency  is 
subject  to  enouph  variation  to  be  very  annoying  in  the  opera- 
tion of  motors.  Automatic  voltage  regulators,  working  thmugh 
variation  of  the  field  excitation  of  the  generator,  belong  in  a 
different  category  and  have  come  into  considerable  and  suc- 
cessful use. 

To  pass  from  the  general  to  the  special,  Fig.  212  shows  a 
typical  water-wheel  governor  of  the  first  class,  that  is,  of  the 
kind  operated  directly  by  the  wheel  through  a  system  of  dogs 
worked  by  a  fly  ball  governor.  There  is  here  no  attempt  at 
delicate  relay  work,  and  the  resulting  mechanism,  while  quite 
good  enough  for  rough-and-ready  work,  is  of  little  use  for 
any  case  where  a  variable  load  must  be  heltl  to  its  speed  with 
even  a  fair  degree  of  accuracy.     The  cut  shows  the  constructioi) 
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well  enough  to  render  further  description  superfluous.  Go 
emors  like  these  were  practically  the  best  available  for  ma: 
years,  and  proved  to  be  cheap  and  durable,  but  they  sddc 
governed  much  more  than  to  keep  the  wheels  from  racL 
dangerously  when  the  load  was  thrown  off,  or  from  slowii 
down  permanently  when  it  came  on.  It  is  not  too  much 
say  that  they  never  should  be  used  in  connection  with  i 
electrical  station,  unless  combined  with  intelligent  hand  reg 
lation  —  which  at  a  pinch  is  not  to  be  despised. 

Of  the  indirect  acting  and  relay  governors  there  are  mai 
species,  most  of  which  had  better  be  consigned  to  the  oblivit 
of  the  scrap  heap.  But  out  of  the  manifold  inventions  ai 
experiments  good  has  come,  so  that  at  the  present  time  the 
are  a  few  delicate  relay  governors  capable  of  holding  the  whe 
speed  constant  within  a  very  narrow  margin  indeed.  Othe 
of  similar  excellence  will  probably  be  evolved,  but  just  nc 
three,  the  Lombard,  Replogle,  and  the  Faesch-Kccard,  togeth 
with  one  or  two  electrical  governors,  are  decidedly  the  be 
known.  The  first  named  has  given  very  remarkable  resul 
in  many  transmission  plants  in  which  it  has  been  employed 
results  quite  comparable  with  those  obtained  from  a  well-go 
erned  steam  engine.  The  second  has  given  excellent  resul 
in  the  Oregon  City  transmission  and  elsewhere,  wliile  the  la 
was  a(loj)ted  for  the  original  transmission  at  Niagara  Fa 
and  has  done  its  work  well,  although  in  the  extension  of  t 
plant  an  hydraulic  relay  governor  designed  by  Escher,  W} 
&  Co.,  was  installed.  They  are  suitable  types  of  the  hydraul 
electric,  and  mechanical  relay  governors. 

The  Lombard  governor,  Plate  XIII,  is  an  hydraulic  relay 
principle.  The  gate-actuating  mechanism  is  a  rack  geari 
into  a  pinion,  and  driven  to  and  fro  by  the  piston  of  a  pR^ssi 
cylinder.  The  working  fluid  is  thin  oil,  kept  under  a  pressi 
of  about  200  lbs.  per  square  inch.  This  pressure  is  suppli 
by  a  pump  driven  by  the  pulley  showni  hi  the  figure  a 
operating  to  keep  up  a  200  lb.  air  pressure  in  the  pressi 
chamber  at  the  ba.se  of  the  governor,  above  the  oil  that  p. 
tially  fills  it.  This  chamber  is  divided  into  two  sections,  t 
one  holding  the  oil  inidor  pressure,  the  other  being  a  vacui 
space  kept  at  reduced  pressure  by  the  pump  system. 
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The  drculation  of  oil  is  from  the  pressure  chamber  thiopgli 
the  piping  system  and  valves  to  the  working  cylinder,  and 
thence  into  the  vacumn  chamber,  whence  it  is  pumped  back 
into  the  pressure  chamber  again.    The  governor  proper  con- 
sists of  a  sensitive  pair  of  fly  balls  operating  a  balanced  piston 
valve  in  the  path  of  the  pressure  oil.    A  motion  of  ^  of  an    i 
inch  at  the  valve  is  sufficient  to  put  the  piston  into  full  action   j 
and  open  or  dose  the  gates.    Sensitive  as  this  mechanism  is,  it 
would  not  govern  properly  without  the  addition  of  an  ingenious 
device,  peculiar  to  this  governor,  to  take  account  of  the  inertii 
of  the  system.    The  weakest  point  of  all  such  governing 
mechanisms  has  been  their  helplessness  in  the  matter  of  inertia. 
If  a  governor  even  of  the  sensitive  relay  dass  be  set  to  regu- 
late a  wheel,  we  encoimter  the  foUowing  unpleasant  dilemma: 
If  the  mechanism  moves  the  gates  quite  slowly,  it  wiU  not  be 
able  to  follow  the  changes  of  load.     If  it  moves  them  rapidly 
the  governing  overruns  on  account  of  the  inertia  of  the  whole 
whed  S3rstem,  so  that  the  apparatus  ''hunts,''  perhaps  the 
worst  vice  a  governor  can  have  when  dynamos  are  to  be  gov- 
erned.    Hence  most  governors  have  either  been  imable  to 
follow  a  quickly  varying  load  at  all,  or  they  have  made  matters 
worse  by  hunting. 

In  the  Ix)mbard  governor,  special  means  are  provided  to 
obviate  hunting.  The  bell-crank  lever  seen  in  the  background 
of  Plate  XIII  is  actuated  by  the  same  movement  that  works  the 
wheel  gates,  and  moves  the  governor  valve  independently  of 
the  fly  balls.  Its  office  is  promptly  to  close  the  valve  far  enough 
ahead  of  the  termination  of  the  regular  gate  movement  to 
compensate  for  inertia.  For  example,  if  the  speed  falls  and 
the  fly  balls  operate  to  open  the  gate  wider,  the  lever  in  ques- 
tion closes  the  governor  valve  before  the  fly  balls  are  quite 
back  to  speed,  so  that  instead  of  overrunnhig  and  hunting,  the 
governing  is  practically  dead  beat. 

The  result  obtained  with  this  governor  is  well  seen  in  Fig.  213. 
This  diagram  is  taken  from  a  plant  operating  an  electric  street 
railway  —  perhaps  the  worst  possible  load  in  point  of  irregu- 
larity. The  diagram  shows  a  maximum  variation  of  2.1  per 
cent  from  normal  speed,  lasting  less  than  one  minute,  under 
extreme  variation  of  load.    These  results  are  entirely  authen- 
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tic,  the  readings  having  been  taken  jointly  by  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  governor  company  and  the  local  company.  Speed 
was  taken  by  direct  reading  tachometer  and  load  from  the 
station  instruments. 

Fig.  214  shows  a  small  governor  of  the  same  make  intended 
for  use  with  impulse  wheels .  and  for  similar  light  work  under  high 


"Pads.  It  works  on  precisely  the  same  principle  as  the  larger 
P^^'enioFj  save  that  the  power  is  derived  fn)ni  a  water  cylinder 
takbg  water  from  the  full  head  of  the  plant.  The  work  of 
this  little  governor  is  5.4  foot-pounds  for  each  foot  of  working 
waij,  quite  enough  to  handle  the  defiecting  nozzles  or  needle 
™lvea  used  for  regulating  impulse  wheels.  The  larger  governor 
"f  Plate  XIII  has  a  very  different  task  in  moving  the  heavy 
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gates  of  turbine  wheels  and  is  designed  to  develop  more  th 
10,000  foot-pounds.     For  still  heavier  duty  a  vertical  cylincZer 
type  of    Lombard   governor,  somewhat   simplified  from  the 
forms  here  shown,  has  recently  been  introduced. 

A  gate  gauge  is  generally  attached  to  the  bed  plate  of  the 
Lombard  governor,  so  that  the  excursions  of  the  piston  plainly 
show  the  exact  extent  of  gate  opening.  The  mechanism  of 
the  governor  is  decidedly  complicated,  but  it  is  extremely 
well  made  and  fitted,  so  that  it  seldom  gets  out  of  order.  It 
permits  readily  of  all  sorts  of  adjustment  with  respect  to  the 
speed,  but  for  power  transmission  work  one  needs  constant 
speed  only,  except  when  varying  speed  temporarily  in  syn- 
chronizing a  generator.  The  invariable  rule,  therefore,  should 
be  to  adjust  the  governor  carefully  for  the  exact  speed  required, 
and  thereafter  to  let  its  adjustments  alone  as  long  as  it 
continues  to  hold  that  speed.  In  power  transmission  work  and 
in  railway  plants,  this  governor  is  at  present  used  probably 
more  than  all  others  combined. 

The  Faesch  &  Piccard  governor  has  taken  several  forms, 
the  idea  of  a  sensitive  relay  mechanism  being  carried  through 
all  of  them.    An  hydraulic  relay  has  been  successfully  em- 
ployed abroad.    In  this  the  fimction  of  the  fly  balls  is  reduced 
to    moving   a   balanced    valve    controlling    hydraulic   power 
derived  from  the  natural  head,  or  from  a  pressure  cylinder. 
There  is  no  mechanical  provision   against  hunting,  but  the 
speed  of  governing  is  adjusted  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  load,  and  the  results  are  generally  good.    In 
the  great  Niagara  plant  the  governor  is  situated  on  the  floor 
of  the  power  house,  nearly  140  feet  above  the  wheel.     It  is  a 
very  sensitive  mechanical  relay,  in  which  the  motion  of  a  pair 
of  fast  running  fly  balls  puts  into  operation  through  a  system  of 
oscillating  dogs  a  brake-tightening  mechanism,  which  in  its  turn 
permits  power  to  be  transferred  from  pulleys  driven  from  the 
turbine  shaft  through  a  pair  of  dynamometer  gears,  to  the  system 
of  gearing  that  works  the  balanced  gate  at  the  end  of  the  lever 
system  140  feet  below  the  governor.     This  governor  was  guar- 
anteed to  hold  the  speed  constant  within  2  per  cent  under  ordi- 
nary changes  of  load,  and  to  limit  the  speed  variation  to  4  per 
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cent  for  a  sudden  change  of  25  per  cent  in  the  load.  fig.  215 
gives  a  good  qotion  of  the  principles  of  this  apparatus,  whieh 
is  fairly  satisfactory.  The  Replogle  governor  is  an  electro* 
mechanical  relay  shown  in  Fig.  216,  whch  exhibits  its  genenl 
arrangement  very  well.  The  work  done  by  the  fly  balls  is 
very  trifling  and  the  mechanism  is  both  sensitive  and  powerful 


Ki;:.  '2\7  sii'iws  its  |)iTf()riiiaii<-c  in  govcniing  a  railway  VaA 
uniior  cimilitioiis  <if  tuiukiuiI  severity.  As  in  Fig.  213,  20  min- 
utes of  i)]jf'ratioii  are  plotter!  and  the  maximum  variation  from 
l[).5  revdlulions  per  minute,  the  normal  speeil,  is  less  than  W 
rc'v<i]u11o!\s,  and  th;it  viiriation  lasted  less  than  20  seconds  anil 
was  due  to  the  opening  of  the  circuit-breaker.  Such  work  is 
quite  good  enough  to  meet  all  onlinary  conditions. 
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To  a  very  different  type  of  mechanbm  belongs  the  di£ferec»-— 
tial  governor  shown  in  Fig.  218.  It  has  been  applied  widely  t^M>«^ 
the  governing  of  Pelton  impulse  wheels,  with  very  excellen^^t 
results.  The  principle  involved  is  very  simple.  Two  bev^^I 
gears,  each  carrying  on  its  shaft  a  pulley,  are  connected  by  a 
pMF  of  bevel  gears  on  a  crosswise  shaft,  forming  a  species  ^nf 
dynamometer  gearing.  Normally  the  main  gears  are  driv^^-n 
in  opposite  directions,  the  one  at  a  constant  speed  by  a  sped  ^aJ 


So  hnxji  ;is  tiic  speeds  of  these  wheels  are  exactly  equal  an.-— ^  , 
opiwsito,  the  transverse  shaft  remains  stationary  in  space  an  " 
the  gate  iimving  mechanism  attached  tfl  it  is  at  rest.  Whei^^^' 
however,  tlit'  workiiip;  shaft  changes  speed  under  the  influenc  "^ 
of  a  change  in  liiad,  the  transverse  shaft  necessarily  moves  ii^^ 
one  direction  or  the  other  and  keeps  on  moving  until  th^^ 
working  sliiift  get-s  back  t"  speed. 

In  practice  the  main  difficulty  is  to  hold  the  constant  speed 
necessary  for  one  of  the  bevel  gears,  and  the  governor  works 
admirably  or  badly  as  this  constancy  is  or  is  not  maintained. 
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A  heavy  fly  wheel  on  the  constant  speed  side  is  desirable,  and 

it5  motive  p)ower  should  be  quite  independent  of  the  main 

drive.    Perhaps  the  best  result  is  obtained  by  using  a  second, 

srnall,  differential  governor  to  hold  the  speed  uniform  at  the 

niain  governor.     With  the  high  heads  and  balanced  deflecting 

nozzles  usual  in  Pelton  wheel  practice,  this  form  of  governor 

is  very  sensitive  and  does  not  hunt  noticeably,  owing  to  the 

small  inertia  of  the  moving  parts.     It  gives  good  regulation 

under  all  conditions  except  extreme  variations  of  load  where 

the  wheel  is  loaded  beyond  the  power  of  the  jet  to  enforce 

prompt  recovery  of  speed,  and  is  well  suited  to  the  conditirms 

under  which  Pelton  wheels  are  generally  used. 

The  greatest  difficulty  in  hydraulic  governing  is  that  of 

hydraulic  inertia.     Water  moves  sluggishly  through  long  and 

*evel  pipes,  and  its  velocity  does  not  change  promptly  enough 

*^r  good  governing,  unless  the  waterways  are  planned  with 

^hat  in  view.     If  a  wheel  is  at  the  end  of  a  long  and  gently 

^'^ping  penstock  it  takes  a  certain  definite  amount  of  time  to 

^^t  that  water  column  under  way  or  checked  in  response  to 

the  movement  of  the  gates.     And  the  longer  this  time  con- 

®*^nt  of  the  water  colunm  the  more  difficult  it  is  to  get  accu- 

'"^^^  governing,  however  good  the  governuig  mechanism  may 

^-      For  by  the  time  the  water  gets  fairly  into  action  the  load 

^^^^ditions  may  have  changed,  and  the  governor  may  be  again 

^^ively  at  work  trying  to  readjust  the  speed. 

In  order  to  get  accurate  governing  it  is  absolutely  necessary 

r*   keep  the  time  constant  of  the  waterways  as  small  as  pos- 

'    ^le.     To  accomplish  this  the  regulathig  gate  should  obviously 

^  Hght  at  the  wheel  and  the  penstock  should  be  as  short  and 

P^   nearly  vertical  as  possible.     The  most  favora])le  conditi(jn 

^^  governing  is  when  the  wheel  is  practically  hi  an  open 

^nie.     If   steel    penstocks   are    used    they   should    pitch    as 

^^arply  down  upon  the  wheels  as  conditions  permit,  sonie- 

^ning  after  the  manner  of  Fig.  208.     If  long  head  pipes  mast 

^  vised  governing  will  become  difficult,  although  much  help  can 

^  obtained  from  an  open  vertical  stand})ipe  connected  \\ith 

^"6  penstock  close  to  the  wheel.      The  contents  of  this  pipe 

^n-'e  as  a  pressure  colunm  if  the  gate  is  suddenly  opened  and 

as  a  relief  valve  if  the  gate  suddenly  closes,  averting  the  some- 
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times  serious  pressure  due  to  the  videsitly  dtedoed  stream. 
Plate  XIV  shows  such  a  standinpe  in  aotioD.  just  after  a  hetTf 
electric  load  had  been  thrown  off.  The  water  noimallj  stands 
very  near  the  top  of  the  pipe,  which  b^^  to  overflow  |ntha 
slight  increase  of  the  hydraulic  pressure. 

Under  high  heads  such  a  standpipe  is  of  course  impneti- 
cable,  and  although  some  forms  of  relief  valve  are  of  use,  tte 
conditions  of  governing  are  not  easy  until  one  comes  to  the 
impulse  wheel  with  a  deflecting  noskle. 

Not  all  water- wheels  are  governed  with  equal  ease.    If  the 
gates  are  properiy  balanced  a  comparativdy  small  amount  d 
power  will  manage  them  promptiy,  and  the  wheel  is  govoned 
without  trouble.    But  there  are  some  wheeh  cm  the  naiibt 
with  gates  \mder  so  much  unbalanced  pressure  that  ptopcr 
governing  is  difficult  or  impossible.    There  is  no  'ezeiw  for 
the  existence  of  such  wheelsi  for  they  do  not  have  compouitr 
ing  advantages,  and  they  should  be  shunned.    AD  the  typieil   | 
wheels  which  have  been  described  in  this  chapter  govem 
easily,  however,  as  do  many  others.    It  is  worth  while  to  ^ 
member  that  good  governing  is  absolutely  indispensable  ^ 
good  service,  and  although  one  finds  cases  in  which  the  loa^^ 
so  steady  that  the  wheels  can  almost  go  without  goven^i^ 
such  are  rare  exceptions  to  the  general  rule. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

HYDRAULIC   DEVELOPMENT. 

So  much  electrical  transmission  work  depends  on  the  utiliza- 
tion of  water-powers  that  it  is  worth  while  briefly  to  consider 
the  subject  of  developing  natural  falls  for  such  use.  The 
subject  is  a  large  one,  quite  enough  to  fill  a  volume  by  itself, 
^rid  the  most  that  can  be  done  here  is  to  point  out  the  salient 
facts  and  put  the  reader  in  possession  of  such  information  as 
^^11  enable  him  to  avoid  serious  blimders  and  to  take  up  the 
subject  intelligently. 

Natural  water-powers  of    course  vary  enormously  in  their 

characteristics.      In  our  own  country,  where  water-power  is 

^^Ty  widely  distributed,  we  find  three  general  classes  of  powers, 

^ften  running  into  each  other  but  still  sufficiently  distinct  to 

cause  the  methods  of  developing  them  to  be  quite  well  defined. 

By  far  the  best  known  class  of  powers  are  those  derived 

f^^rn  the  swift  rivers  that  are  found  in  New  England  and 

^tber  regions  in  which  the  general  level  of  the  country  changes 

*"^t:her  rapidly.     They  flow  through  a  country  of  rocky  and 

hilly  character,  and  large  or  small,  are  still  swift,  powerful 

streams,  with  frequent  rapids  and  now  and  then  a  cascade. 

^^ch  rivers  are  generally  fed  to  no  small  extent  by  springs 

^<i  lakes  far  up  toward  the  moiuitains,  and  catch  in  addition 

the   aggregated  drainage  of  the  irregular  hill  coimtry  through 

^^ich  they  flow.     Types  of  this  class  are  the  Merrimac  and 

^"^   Androscoggin  among  the  New  England  rivers,  the  upper 

^^cison,  and  many  others.     Another  and  quite  different  class 

^^  powers  are  those  derived  from  the  slow  streams  that  flow 

through  a  flat  or  rolling  alluvial   country  —  the  Mississippi 

valley  and  the  lowlands  of  the  Southern  Atlantic  States.     Al- 

tnovxgh  possessed  of  many  tributaries  that  spring  from  among 

th^  mountains,  the  great  basins  which  they  drain  form  the 

^^h\  reliance  of  rivers  of  this  kind  —  immense  areas  of  fertile 

country  the  aggregated  rainfall  of  which  supports  the  streams. 

887 
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Finally,  there  are  maay  fine  water-powens  that  oome  fnm 
mountain  streams,  fed  from  little  springs  among  the  roefa^ 
from  the  melting  of  the  winter  snows  and  the  drainage  of 
heights  which  the  snow  never  deserts,  and  from  the  nin 
gathered  by  desolate  gorges. 

These  mountain  rivers  often  furnish  magnificent  powers, 
easy  and  cheap  to  develop,  but  very  variable.  In  summer  the 
stream  may  dwindle  to  a  mere  brook,  while  in  spring,  from 
the  combined  effect  of  rains  and  melting  snow,  it  may  suddenly 
increase  even  many  thousand  fold,  becoming  a  tremendouB 
torrent  that  no  works  built  by  man  can  withstand.  Ite 
available  heads  are  often  prodigious,  from  a  few  hundred  to 
more  than  a  thousand  feet,  and  the  volume  of  water  may  seem 
at  first  sight  absurdly  small,  but  when,  as  in  the  Fresno  (OiL) 
plant  te  be  described  later,  each  cubic  foot  flowing  per  second 
means  140  mechanical  HP  delivered  by  the  wheds,  laip 
volume  is  needless. 

Upland  rivers  like  those  common  in  New  England,  seUcHD 
give  opportunity  for  securing  high  heads.  Most  of  the  poiM 
devdoped  show  available  faUs  ranging  from  20  to  40  feet 
Unless  the  stream  has  considerable  volume,  such  low  heads  do 
not  yield  power  enough  to  serve  anything  but  trivial  purposes — 
only  two  or  three  HP  per  cubic  foot  per  second.  Upland  rivera, 
however,  furnish  the  great  bulk  of  the  water-power  now  utilised, 
for  they  furnish  fairly  steady  and  cheap  power  imder  favorsUe 
conditions.  Although  subject  to  considerable,  sometimes  formi- 
dable, freshets,  when  the  snow  is  melting  or  during  heavy  rains» 
they  are  generally  controllable  without  serious  difficulty. 

Lowland  streams  seldom  offer  anything  better  than  very 
low  heads,  rarely  more  than  10  to  15  feet,  and  consequently 
demand  an  immense  flow  to  produce  any  considerable  power. 
They  are,  however,  as  a  class  rather  reliable.     The  size  and 
character  of  the  drainage  basin  makes  extremely  low  or  eX' 
tremely  high  water  rare,  and  only  to  be  caused  by  very  grc*^ 
extremes  in  the  rainfall.     Such  streams  furnish  a  vast  number 
of  v^ery  useful  powers  of  moderate  size,  forming  a  large  aggre' 
gate  but  seldom  giving  opportunity  for  any  striking  feats  ^^ 
hydraulic  engineering,   at  least  in  our  own   comitry,  whei* 
fuel  is  generally  cheap. 
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In  taking  up  any  hydraulic  work  with  reference  to  electrical 
•ower  transmission,  or  any  other  purpose  in  fact,  the  first 
ecessary  step  is  to  make  a  sort  of  reconnaissance y  to  ascertain 
le  general  topography  of  the  region,  the  available  head,  and 
le  probable  flow.  The  first  two  points  are  generally  easy  to 
Jtermine  from  existing  surveys  or  by  a  brief  series  of  levels, 
e  last  named  requires  a  combination  of  educated  judgment 
id  careful  engineering.  The  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  maps 
e  invaluable,  when  available,  for  getting  a  preliminary  idea 
the  topography  and  the  probable  drainage  basih.  The  facts 
5 not  really  very  difficult  to  get  at,  but  guesswork  is  emphati- 
Uy  out  of  order  and  heresay  evidence  even  more  worthless 
in  usual.  The  author  has  seen  more  than  one  mighty  tor- 
it  dwindle  into  a  trout  brook  when  looked  at  through 
tinted  spectacles. 

The  only  way  to  find  out  how  much  flow  is  available  is  to 
asure  it  carefully,  if  it  has  not  already  been  measured  in  a 
trough  and  trustworthy  manner  —  not  once  or  twice  or  a 
sen  times,  but  weekly  or,  better,  daily,  for  an  entire  season  at 
St;  the  more  thoroughly  the  better.  A  knowledge  of*  the 
jolute  flow  at  one  particular  time  is  interesting,  but  of  little 
ue  compared  with  a  knowledge  of  the  variations  of  flow 
m  month  to  month,  or  from  year  to  year. 
5uch  a  series  of  measurements  tells  two  very  important 
ngs  —  first,  the  minimum  flow,  which  represents  the  max- 
um  power  available  continuously  without  artificial  storage 
water;  and  second,  the  aggregate  flow  during  any  specified 
riod,  which  shows  the  possibilities  of  eking  out  the  water 
3ply  by  storage. 

The  methods  of  measurement   are   comparatively   simple. 
f  small  streams  the  easiest  way  is  to  construct  a  weir  across 

stream  and  measure  the  flow  over  a  notch  of  known  dimen- 
^  in  this  weir.  Such  a  temporary  dam  should  be  tight  and 
%  set,  and  high  enough  to  back  up  the  water  into  a  quiet 
1  free  from  noticeable  flow  except  close  to  the  edge  of  the 
f.  There  should  be  sufficient  fall  below  the  bottom  of  the 
ch  in  the  weir  to  give  a  clear  and  free  fall  for  the  issuing 
ter  —  say  two  or  three  times  the  depth  of  the  flow  over  the 
ir  itself. 
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Fig.  219  shows  clearly  the  general  arrangement  of  a  meaaor- 
ing  weir.  Here  A  ehuws  the  end  supports  of  the  weir,  here 
composed  of  a  single  plank,  while  B  is  the  lower  edge  of  the 
notch  through  which  the  water  Sows.  This  edge  B,  as  well  as 
the  sides  of  the  notch,  should  be  chamfered  away  to  a  rather 
sharp  edge  on  the  upstream  side,  which  must  be  vertical. 
Back  some  feet  from  the  weir  so  as  to  be  in  still  water,  should 
be  set  firmly  a  post  E,  the  top  of  which  is  on  exactly  the  same 
level  as  the  bottom  of  the  weir  notch  B.  D  shows  this  level, 
while  the  line  C  shows  the  level  of  the  still  water.  The  quan- 
tities to  be  exactly  measured  are  the  length  of  the  notch  B 


and  the  height  from  the  level  of  the  edge  of  B  to  the  nomi^* 
level  surface  of  the  water  in  the  pool.  This  can  be  do* ' 
generally  with  siiflicifiit  accuracy  by  holding  or  fixing  a  scr^»— 
on  the  top  of  the  jiost  E.  If  we  call  the  breadth  of  the  not^^-~ 
b,  ami  tills  height  A,  both  measured  in  feet,  the  flow  in  cul^^^ 
feet  per  minute  is 

Q  =  4Qcbh  ^/2jk. 

Here  <i  is  152.2  and  c  is  the  "coefficient  of  contraction,"  whic'* 
defines  the  ratio  of  the  actual  minimum  area  of  the  flowing 
jet  to  the  nominal  area  b  h. 

This  coefficient  varies  slightly  with  the  width  of  the  notch 
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as  compared  with  the  whole  width  of  the  weir  dam.  Calling 
this  Wf  the  value  of  c  is  approximately 

b 
c  =  0.57  +  10  -  • 

w 

This  gives  c  =  .62  for  a  notch  half  the  width  of  the  weir  and 
c  =  .67  for  the  full  width  of  the  weir.  For  notches  below  one- 
quarter  the  ^^idth  of  the  weir  the  values  of  c  become  somewhat 
uncertain,  and  as  a  rule  6  should  be  over  half  of  w.  Further, 
the  notch  should  not  be  so  wide  as  to  reduce  the  water  flowing 
over-it  to  a  very  thin  sheet.  It  is  best  to  arrange  the  notch  so 
that  the  depth  of  water  h  may  be  anywhere  a  tenth  to  a  half  of 
ft.  For  purposes  of  approximation  weir  tables  are  sometimes 
convenient.  These  give  usually  the  flow  in  cubic  feet  per 
nunirte  oorresponding  to  each  inch  in  width  6,  for  various 
values  of  A.  Such  a  table,  condensed  from  one  used  by  one  of 
the  promineiit  turbine  makers,  is  given  below.  Where  quite 
eoet  measurement  is  required  the  constant  c  should  be  deter- 
ouned  from  the  actual  dimensions  and  a  working  table  de- 
duced from  it. 

Table  of   Weirs. 


^■<^  0d  Wmeitiioxm  Depth  on  W«ir. 

1.. 

2.. 

3.. 

4.. 

5. 

6..: 

7... 

8..    

»..    

10.. 

11.     

12.  * 

13.  ' 

14.  ' 

lo.' 

16.  • 

17     ' 

18!* 


0 

i 

0.40 

0.66 

1.14 

1.86 

2.09 

2.36 

3.22 

3.63 

4.61 

4.85 

6.02 

0.80 

7.46 

7.87 

9.12 

9.56 

10.88 

11.84 

12.75 

13.23 

14.71 

15.21 

16.76 

17.28 

18.89 

19.44 

21.12 

21  .m 

23.42 

24.01 

26.80 

20.41 

28.20 

28.88 

30.78 

31.43 

0.74 

1.59 

2.64 

3.85 

6.25 

6.68 

8.28 

9.99 

11.80 

13.72 

15.72 

17.82 

20.00 

22.26 

24.60 

27.02 

29.61 

32.07 


0.97 

1.84 

2.93 

4.17 

5.56 

7.07 

8.70 

10.43 

12.27 

14.21 

10.24 

18.35 

20 .  56 

22.83 

25.19 

27.63 

30.14 

32.73 


Cubic  feet  per  iniDute  per  inch  of  width. 

^est  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  a  special  system  of  measuring 
^Mer  by  *' miner's  inches"  has  come  into  very  extensive  use, 


It  originated  in  the  artificial  distribution  of  water  for  minii 
and  irrigating  purposes,  and  has  since  extended  to  a  ctinve 
tiouai  measurement  for  streams.  The  miner's  inch  is  a  mi 
of  constant  flow,  and  varies  somewhat  from  State  to  State,  i 
amomit  being  regulated  by  statute  in  various  Stales.  U 
the  flow  through  an  aperture  1  inch  stjuare  under  a  sptcifi 
head,  frequently  6  inches.  The  melhoii  of  measuremeiit 
shown  in  Fig.  220.  The  water  is  led  into  a  measuring  I 
(Josed  at  the  enel  except  for  an  aperture  controlled  by  a  sli 
The  end  board  is  IJ  inch  thick,  and  the  aperture  is  2  in( 


wide,  its  bottom  is  2  inches  above  the  bottom  of  the  box,  and 
centre  6  inches  below  the  level  of  the  water.  Each  inch 
length  of  the  aperture  then  represents  2  miner's  incl 
Under  these  conditions  the  flow  is  1.55  cubic  feet  per  minute 
each  miner's  inch.  Under  a  4J  inch  effective  head,  whicl 
extensively  used  in  southern  California  and  the  adjac 
regions,  the  miner's  inch  is  about  1.2  cubic  feet  (9  gallo 
per  minute. 

For  streams  too  large  to  be  readily  measured  by  the  me 
already  described,  a  method  of  approximation  is  applied 
follows: 


k 
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Select  a  place  where  the  bed  of  the  stream  is  fairly  regular 
and  take  a  set  of  soundings  at  equal  intervals,  a,  b,  c,  d^  Fig. 
221,  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  flow,  using  a  staff  rather 
than  a  sounding  line,  as  it  can  more  easily  be  kept  perpendicu- 
lar. Ascertain  thus  the  area  of  flow.  Then  establish  two  lines 
across  the  stream,  say  100  feet  apart  and  nearly  equidistant 
from  the  hne  of  soimdings.  Then  throw  floats  into  the 
stream  near  the  centre  and  time  their  passage  across  the  two 
reference  lines.  This  establishes  the  velocity  of  the  flow 
across  the  measured  cross  section.  As  the  water  at  the  bottom 
and  sides  of  the  channel  is  somewhat  retarded,  the  average 
Velocity  is  generally  assumed  to  be  80  p)er  cent  of  that  mea- 
sured as  above  in  the  middle  of  the  stream. 

The  more  complete  the  data  on  variations  of  flow,   the 


FlO.  221. 


^^tter.     The  most  important  point  to  be  fixed  is  the  flow  at 

^>ctreme  low  water,  both  in  ordinary  seasons  and  seasons  of 

^-t^  usual  drought.     Except  on  very  well-known  streams  pre- 

"^^ous   data  on  this  point  are  generally  not  available.    The 

Q^>w  should  therefore  be  measured  carefully  through  the  usual 

t>eriod  of  low  water  during  at  least  one  season.     From  the 

^iiinimum  flow  thus  obtained  there  are  various  ways  of  judging 

^he    minimum  flow  in  a  very  dry  year.      Soiiietimes  certain 

^parian  marks  are  known  to  have  been  im covered  in  sonic 

r>articular  year,  and  the  relative  flow  can  be  computed  from  the 

difference  thus  established.     Again,  the  records  of  a  scries  of 

years  may  be  obtained  from  a  neighboring  stream  of  similar 

character,  and  the  ratio  between  ordinary  and  extraordinary 

minima  assumed  to  be  the  same  for  both.     This  assumption 

must  be  made  cautiously,  for  neighboring  streams  often  are 

led  from  sources  of  very  different  stability. 
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Failing  in   these   more  direct  methods,   recourse  may  be 
taken  to  rainfall  observations.     For  this  purpose  the  rainfall 
in  the  basin  of  the  stream  should  be  measured  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  observations  on  flow.     By  noting  the  effect  of 
known  rainfall  on  the  flow  of  the  stream,  one  can  make  a 
fairly  close  estimate  of  the  flow  in  a  very  dry  year  in  which 
the  rainfall  is  known  by  months,  or  for  an  assumed  minimum 
rainfall.     In  a  similar  way  can  be  ascertained  the  probable 
high  water  mark,  record  of  which  is  often  left  by  debris  on 
the  banks. 

In  a  fairly  well-known  country  the  conditions  of  flow  can  be 
approximated  by  reference  to  rainfall  alone.     The  area  drsdned 
by  the  stream  dowai  to  the  point  of  utilization  can  be  closely 
estimated.     If  rainfall  observations  in  this  district  are  slvb^" 
able,  or  can  be  closely  estimated  from  the  results  at  neightK>^' 
ing  stations,  one  may  proceed  as  follows:    The  total  wa-^^^ 
falling  into  the  basin  is  2,323,200  cubic  feet  per  square  n^^^* 
for  each  inch  of  rainfall.     Only  a  portion  of  this  finds  its  ^^''*- 
into  the  streams,  most  of  it  being  taken  up  by  seepage,  eva^t^ 
ration,  and  so  forth.     The  proportion  reaching  the  stret*^^ 
varies  greatly,  but  is  usually  from  .3  to  .G  of  the  whole.     If  t^^^ 
proportion    is    known    from    observations    on    closely    sinii-*^ 
basins  and  streams  the  total  yearly  flow  can  be  approximate'^ 
and  if  the  distribution  of  flow  on  a  similar  stream  Ls  kno"*''^ 
one  can  make  a  tolerable  estimate  of  the  amount  and  cor»-  ^ 
tions  of  flow  in  the  stream  imder  investigation. 

This  process  is  far  from  exact,  since  the  proportion  of    ^ 
total  water  which  is  found  in  the  streams  varies  greatly  fi^^^^ 
place  to  place,  and  with  the  total  rainfall  in  any  given  weelc^ 
day.     The  sources  of  loss  do  not  increase  with  the  total  y:^  ^ 
cipitation,  and  the  only  really  safe  guide  is  regular  obser  "^ 
tion  of  the  rainfall  and  the  flow  during  the  same  period, 
times,  however,  rainfall  estimates  are  about  the  onlv  sou  ^ 
of  information  available  and  when  made  with  judgment  ^^ 
decidedly  valuable.     In  a  well  investigated  country  they  ^'^ 
sometimes  surprisingly  accurate. 

A  good  idea  of  the  uncertainties  of  hydraulic  power  can  • 
gathered  from  the  recorded  facts  as  regards  the  Merrimt:^  ' 
one  of  the  most  completely  and  carefully  utilized  Americ^^ 
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Streams,  which  has  been  under  close  observation  for  half  a 
century.    The  area  of  its  watershed  above  Lowell,  Mass.,  is 
i093  square  miles  and  the  mean  annual  rainfall  of  the  region 
is  about  42  inches.    The  observations  of  many  years  indicate 
that  the  maximum,  minimum,  and  mean  flows  are  on  approxi- 
mately the  following  basis: 

(Spring) Mazimom,  00  cubic  feet  per  minute  per  square  mile 

(Jane) Mean,  55  cubic  feet  per  minute  per  square  mile 

(August,  September) .  .Minimum,   30  cubic  feet  per  minute  per  square  mile 

The  annual  rainfall,  if  it  all  could  be  reckoned  as  in  the 

stream   and    uniformly   distributed,  would    amount   to    very 

nearly  180  cubic  feet  p)er  minute  p)er  square  mile  of  watershed. 

In  fact,   this  flow  is  reached  or  passed   only  on   occasional 

days  of  heavy  freshets  during  the  spring  rains,  when  the  snow 

is  melting  rapidly.    The  normal  maximum  flow  is  just  50  per 

cent  of  the  conventional  average,  while  the  real  average  falls 

^    about  30  per  cent  and  the  minimum  to  less  than  17  per 

cent.    Of  late  years  this  minimum  has  sometimes  been  still 

snialler,  little  over  10  p)er  cent  instead  of  17,  a  state  of  things 

due  to  the  destruction  of  the  forests  on  the  upper  watershed. 

I^  a  heavily  wooded  country  the  rainfall  is  long  retained  and 

™d8  its  way  to  the  streams  slowly  and  gradually.     When 

^^^  forests  are  cut  off  the  water  runs  quickly  to  the  streams, 

^^d  the  result  is  heavy  seasons  of  freshets  when  the  snow  is 

^^Iting  —  all  the  more  rapidly  because  of  lack  of  forest  shade 

"^  and  extreme  low  water  during  the  dry  months.     In  a  bare 

^^Uiitry  the  variations  of  flow  are  often  prodigious,  and  with- 

^^t  storage  one  can  safely  reckon  only  upon  the  minimum 

'^^  Vr  of  the  dryest  year.     As  the  denudation  of  the  uplands  goes 

^'^    hydraulic  development  will  steadily  grow  more  expensive. 

One   cubic    foot  per    second  per  square  mile  of  drainage 

**^a  is  a  figure  often  used  to  determine  the  average  flow  for 

^Hich  development  should  be  planned  and  in  streams  like 

^tioge  of  New  England  this  estimate  is  not  far  from  the  truth. 

In  some  streams,  generally  in  hot  climates,  no  small  part 

^^    the  flow  is  dining  the  dry  season  in  the  strata  underlying 

^^^  apparent  bed  of  the  stream,  and  can  be  in  part,  at  least, 

^ptured  by  carrying  down  the  foundations  of  the  permanent 

^orks. 
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Vfbea  tiu  flow  has  been  ascertained  the  available  HP  is 
euily  computed.  The  practicable  head  can  be  easily  detei^ 
mmed  by  a  little  leveling.  If  K  is  this  bead  in  feet  and  Q 
the  flow  in  euluo  feet  per  minute,  then  the  theoretical  HP  ai 
the  stream  is 

2.4  HQ 


HP- 


33,000 


llie  meehanioal  HP  obt^ned  by  utilizing  the  stream  in  wftteT~ 
friieels  is  this  total  amount  multiplied  by  the  efRciency  o^ 
the  wbeds,  usually  between  .75  and  .85.  At  80  per  ce»^ 
effidenoy  the  prooeeding  formula  reduces  to 

HP=^. 
650' 

which  ^vea  the  available  mechanical  horse-power  directly.  ** 
many  BtreantB  the  available  head  is  limited  by  the  permissi^''* 
overflow  of  the  bouku  ae  determined  by  the  rights  of  obA*^ 
owners,  or  by  dangv  of  baddng  up  the  stream  to  the  der**' 
ment  of  powers  higher  up.  These  conditions  must  be  de*^*" 
mined  by  a  careful  survey. 

Before  taking  up  seriously  the  development  of  a  water-po^*^' 
it  is  advisable  to  enter  into  an  examination  of  the  legal  sta"*-*^ 
of  the  matter,  which  is  sometimes  very  involved.  The  g^'**" 
eral  principle  of  property  in  streams  is  that  the  water  bel(W»^ 
in  common  to  the  riparian  owners,  and  cannot  be  employed  *-'-' 
one  to  the  detriment  of  another.  But  each  State  has  a  set  '-'^ 
statutes  of  its  own  governing  the  use  of  water  for  power  »■**  j 
other  purpose.^ ,  oft«n  of  a  very  complicated  character,  invol\^^^^ 
with  special  charters  to  storage  and  irrigation  companies  a.*^" 
other  ancient  rights,  so  that  the  real  rights  of  the  purchaser  ^^ 
a  water  privilege  are  often  limited  in  curious  and  troubleso*"*^ 
ways,  especially  when  the  stream  has  been  long  uUUzed  ele 
where. 

Generally  the  riparian  owners  have  full  rights  to  the  n^ 
ural  flow  of  the  stream,  which  is  often  by  no  means  easy 
determine.     The  laws  of  various  States  regarding  the  matt--'^^ 
of  fiowage  vary  widely,  and  altogether  the  intending  purchas-^'' 
will  find  it  desirable  to  investigate  carefully  not  only  the  tit^^ 
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property,  but  the  limitations  of  the  rights  which  he 
cquire. 

earns  of  small  volume  carried  through  pipe  lines  the 
head  is  diminished  by  friction  in  the  pipes.  This 
already  been  discussed  in  Chapter  II.  In  any  case 
ater  is  carried  in  canals  or  open  flumes  there  will  be, 
ght  loss  of  head,  generally  trivial, 
n  happens  that  there  is  so  great  a  difference  between 
nal  flow  of  the  stream  during  most  of  the  year  and  its 
1  flow  during  a  few  weeks  as  to  make  it  highly  desira- 
^re  water  by  impoimding  it,  so  as  to  help  out  the 
3s  scanty  natural  supply.  With  mountain  streams 
gh  head  this  is  frequently  quite  easy.  Even  when  it 
cticable  to  impound  enough  to  help  out  during  the 
iv  water  period,  it  is  sometimes  very  useful  to  impound 

0  last  for  a  day  or  two  in  case  of  necessary  repairs, 
ain  reservoir  capacity  is  quite  necessary,  so  as  to  per- 
storage  of  water  at  times  of  light  load  for  utilization 
of  heavy  load.  This  process  is  carried  out  on  a  vast 
the  New  England  rivers,  where  the  water,  used  during 
in  textile  manufacturing,  is  stored  in  the  ponds  at 
far  as  possible.     While  electric  transmission  plants  do 

the  same  facilities  for  storage,  since  they  generally 
and  night,  the  application  of  the  same  process  would 
atly  increase  their  working  capacity  and  greatly  lower  '  -^ 

1  charges  per  hydraulic  HP.      Such  storage  is  espe-  '! 
uable  in  cases  where  the  water  supply  is  limited,  as  it 

n  plants  working  under  high  heads.  Every  cubic  foot 
is  then  valuable  and  should  be  saved  whenever  pos- 
egulation  by  deflecting  nozzles,  which  is  very  generally 
1  in  this  class  of  plants,  is  particularly  objection- 
the  score  of  economy,  and  ought  to  be  replaced  by 
re  efficient  method. 

example  of  what  can  be  done  with  storage  under  high 
happens  that  at  650  feet  effective  head  one  mechani- 
requires  almost  exactly  one  cubic  foot  of  water  per 
t  80  per  cent  wheel  efficiency.  For  a  500  HP  plant, 
water  required  is  30,000  cubic  feet  per  hour, 
m  store  43,560  cubic  feet  per  acre  per  foot  of  depth, 
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■D  ttat  a  HUgk  Mre  10  feet  deep  would  store  n-ater  eiiough  to 
•nt  at  full  k>Aid  for  14)  hours,  or  under  ordlnan 
I  at  load  for  «  full  day.  If  the  flow  in  the  rnr&tn 
«a«  oaty  ISjOOO  cubic  feet  per  hour  in  tiine  of  drought,  t-hc 
aere  woidd  yMd  two  days  supply  and  15  acres  u-ould  c&rry  ilv 
pIsBt  far  a  mantiL  Such  stora^  is  common  enough  in  iirigsa' 
tian  WQik,  and  u  capable  of  enormoudy  inciea^ug  the  nor'k- 
■K  eapaci^  of  a  tiaosmiaaoo  fdant,  evcai  at  a  head  much  laiss 
thaa  that  nwntiabed. 

WtbevenlOOfn^t  available  head,  it  is  flompantivelyes^  ^tc 
inmonod  water  cot^mgh  to  assist  very  materially  in  tiding  ow^« 
tanwB  of  heavy  load  and  in  increasing  the  available  eapaci'*:,y- 


A  sun-py  with  storage  capacity  in  view  should  be  made  wh^**" 
ever  storage  is  possible,  and  the  approximate  cost  of  stor*^ 
determiiifsi,  A  httle  calculation  will  show  in  how  far  it  iS** 
be  nia«^le  to  pay. 

In  general  the  titilization  of  a  water-power  consists  in  1^^*^ 
ing  the  whole  or  a  part  of  a  stream  into  an  artificial  chan*^ 
conducting  it  in  this  channel  to  a  convenient  point  of  utili  -^^^ 
tion,  and  then  dntpping  it  back  through  the  water-wh^s"^ 
into  the  channel  again,  usually  \Ta  a  tail-race  of  greater  or  l-^^*^ 
length. 

Except  where   there  is   a   very   rapid   natural   fall   a  si^ 
stantial  dam  is  necessar>'.  which  backs  up  the  water  into 
pond,  ib^ually  gaining  thus  a  certain  amount  of  head,  when^^'^ 
the  water  is  led  in  an  open  canal  to  some  favorable  spot  fro<*^ 
which  it  can  be  dropped  back  into  the  channel  at  a  lower  levet 
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The  canal  may  vary  in  length  from  a  few  roda  to  several  miles, 
according  to  the  topography  of  the  country.  The  tail-race  lead- 
ing the  water  from  the  wheels  back  to  the  stream  is  short,  except 
ill  rare  instances  like  the  great  Niagara  plant.  In  this  case, 
shown  somewhat  roughly  in  Fig.  222,  the  usual  construction 
^vas  reversed.  To  obtain  ample  clear  apace  for  manufacturing 
slt«s  and  the  like,  the  water  was  utilized  by  constructing  above 
the  cataract  an  artificial  fall  at  the  bottom  of  which  the  wheels 
were  placed.  From  the  bottom  of  this  huge  shaft,  cut  178  feet 
cieep  into  the  solid  rock,  the  water  is  taken  back  into  the 


'^  ■\er  through  a  tunnel  7,000  feet  long,  which  constitutes  the 
*-^i|-race,  ' 

In  the  case  of  mountain  streams  having  a  very  rapid  fall, 
*  t»*  dam  is  often  quite  insignificant,  serving  merely  to  back  up 
*«^e  water  into  a  pool  from  which  it  may  be  conveniently  drawn, 
^*^(i  in  which  the  water  may  be  freed  of  any  sand  that  it  carries, 
*^-**~  even  to  deflect  a  portion  of  the  water  for  the  same  purpose. 
^  *^  such  cases  the  water  is  usually  carried  in  an  iron  or  steel 
r**  |>e,  following  any  convenient  grade  to  the  bottom  of  the  fall 
^■iosen,  at  which  point  its  full  pressure  becomes  available. 

In  ordinary  practice  at  moderate  heads  the  volume  nf  water 
J  ^3  to  be  so  considerable  for  any  large  power  as  to  make  a 
***g  canal  very  expensive.  Further,  it  usually  happens  that 
^  **e  topography  of  the  country  is  such  as  to  make  it  very  diffi- 
'^^t  to  gain  much  head  by  extending  the  canal.  Thus  the 
^^'^ints  chosen  for  power  development  must  be  those  where 
"^liere  is  a  rather  rapid  descent  for  a  short  distance  —  falls  or 
^^nsiderable  rapids.    Then  a  dam  of  moderate  height  gives  a 
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fair  head  by  simply  carrying  the  canal  to  a  point  where  the 
water  can  be  readily  returned  to  the  stream  below  the  natural 
fall.  The  more  cimsiderable  this  fall  the  less  need  for  an 
elaborate  dam,  which  may  become  simply  a  means  of  regulat- 
ing the  flow  of  water  without  noticeably  raising  the  head. 

A  fine  example  of  this  sort  of  practice  is  shon-n  in  Fig.  223, 
which  shows  a  plan  of  the  hydraulic  development  of  the  falls 
of  the  Willamette  River  at  Oregon  City.  Ore.  The  river  at 
this  ptnnt  gives  an  estimated  available  HP  of  50,000  under  40 
feet  head.  The  stream  plunges  downward  over  a  precipitous 
slope  of  rough  basalt,  and  the  low  dam  which  follows  the  some- 
what irregular  shape  of  the  natural  fall,  is  hardly  more  than  an 
artificial  crest  t»  guide  the  water  toward  the  canal  on  the  west 


l»ank  of  the  stream.  This  canal  has  recently  been  widened, 
and  bolh  constructions  are  shown  in  the  figure.  The  fine  three- 
phii.«e  tniiismissiim  plant  of  the  Portland  General  Electric  Com- 
pany now  fares  on  the  new  canal  wall  near  the  section  G.  At 
the  end  <tS  the  nmal  dowiiwtrcani  a  series  of  locks  lead  down  to 
the  lower  river,  makinjr  tJio  falls  pa.isable  for  river  craft.  Only 
a  small  part  of  Ihc  available  power  is  as  yet  used. 

Almost  every  river  presents  peculiarities  of  its  own  to  the 
hydraulic  cnfrincer.  (ieiierally  the  dam  is  a  far  more  promi- 
nent part  of  tlie  work  than  at  Oregon  City,  and  adds  ver>' 
materially  to  iIk;  head.  ('Iinosing  a  proper  site  for  the  dam. 
and  ernctinn  a  suilidile  sinicturc.  n'<|uires  the  best  skill  of  the 
hydraulic  engiuccr.  Hearing  in  mi'id  that  the  function  of  a 
dam  Is  to  merely  retain  and  liack  U]>  the  flowing  water,  it  is 
evident  that  it  iiniy  1h'  comiiosed  of  a  vast  variety  of  materials 
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put  tn^ther  in  all  sorts  of  ways.     Stone,  logs,  steel,  all  come 
mto  play  combined  with  each  other  and  with  earth. 

The  charact€r  of  the  river  bed  which  furnishes  the  founda- 
tiwi  is  a  very  important  factor  in  determining  the  material  and 
shape  nf  the  dam  used.  When  the  bed  is  of  rock  or  of  that  hard 
picked  rubble  which  is  nearly  as  solid,  a  wcU-built  stone  dam 
is  the  best,  as  it  is  also  the  costliest,  construction.  For  siich 
work  the  way  is  cleared  by  s  coffer  dam  and  the  masonry  is 


!*'<■,  if  possible,  directly  upon  the  bedrock.  When  the  bottom 
"  hard  pan  a  deep  foundation  for  the  masonry  is  nlTiiost  as 
f*^  as  the  ledge  itself,  while  on  a  gravel  bottom  sheet  piling 
■*  sometimes  driven  and  the  stone  work  built  around  it.  The 
?™iind  plan  is  very  frequently  convex  upstream,  givhig  the 
snect  of  an  arch  in  resisting  the  pros.surc  of  the  water.  Fig. 
224  shows  a  section  of  a  typical  masonry  dam,  built  over  sheet 
piliiiE  in  heavy  gravel.  This  particular  dam  is  22  feet  6  inches 
high  and  nearly  300  yards  long.  The  coping  is  of  solid  granite 
slabs  a  foot  thick.     Below  the  dam  lies  the  u.siial  apron  of 


KLRT 


TmAysxTSStnx  or  power. 


Hmher^^  mcrm?.  wiifa  timber  ^U<  ARchortil  into  the  (J 

■de  I7  ■cK  ■  boltad  to  Oe  fcwifatinB  timbers  laid  in  thej 
conoBteL    He  punwa  of  Hm  mpRm,  m  at  sneh  stmcttim  fa 
S  of  tin  dam  by  the  eddkt  J 


A  atil  fncr  example  of  the  mMoniy  dam  Is  shown  in  Fig.  ] 
325  —the  peat  dam  of  the  ¥<Anm  Water  Power  Compuv  | 
aenm  tin  Americaa  Wro-  at  Kihoiii,  Ckl.  It  is  built  ofi 
hewa  gpaata  qnanied  <b  the  qiot,  and  ia  fbmided  on  the  sanw  J 
ledge  bom  wlodt  Oe  materiel  wia  taken.  Ihe  abutmeotil 
Ekewae  ate  boh  into  the  nme  ledge.  Oa  the  crest  of  the] 
dam  pvoper  is  a  hoge  rimtiB'  or  flaah  board,  185  feet  lQiig.1 
citable  of  being  swib^  iqtwkid  into  place  by  hydraulic  power.J 
When  thoB  raind  it  pree  aa  added  storage  cspaaty  of  ovcrj 
13,000,000  enlae  yarde  of  water  in  the  basin  above.  ThiBfl 
dam  funiisheB  power  fin-  the  Fdsom-Saersmeato  transmisaoa,! 
now  part  of  the  imn>i»i*»t  network  of  the  California  Gas  andl 
Beetrie  Co.,  and  it  ranks  as  one  oi  the  finest  examines  of! 
hydraofie  en^neering  in  existeDoe.  Induding  the  abutmentt 
it  is  470  feet  long,  and  the  crest  of  the  abutments  towi 
nearly  100  feet  above  the  foundatjon  stones.  Its  i 
solidity  is  not  extravagance,  for  the  American  River  ( 
during  the  r^ny  season  an  enormous  volume  of  water,  filling  j 
the  channel  far  over  the  crest  of  the  dam  when  at  its  maximum  j 
flow.  There  are  few  streams  where  greater  strains  would  be  J 
met. 

While  these  masonry  dams  are  splendidly  strong  and  endur-  j 
ing,  they  are  also  very  expensive,  and  hence  unless  actually 
demanded  for  some  great  permanent  work  are  less  used  than 
cheaper  forms  of  construction.  In  many  situations  these  are 
not  only  cheaper  in  first  cost,  but  even  including  deprecia- 
tion. There  are  divers  forms  of  timber  dam  which  have  given 
good  service  for  many  years  at  comparatively  small  expense. 
Of  such  dams,  tinil^er  cribs  ballasted  with  stone  are  pnibably 
under  average  conditions  the  best  substitute  for  solid  masonry. 
These  crib  dams  when  well  built  of  good  materials,  are  verj 
durable  and  need  few  and  infrequent  repairs.  Some  suci 
dams,  replaced  after  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  in  the  course  c 
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changing  the  general  hydraulic  conditions,  have  shown  timbers 
as  solid  as  the  day  they  were  put  dowTi,  and  capable  of  many 
years'  further  service. 
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A  fine  example  of  such  oQnstniction  is  the  dam  of  the  Gtm- 
eord  (X.  H.)  Land  A  Water  Power  Company,  at  Sewall's 
Falls  on  the  Merrimac.  A  section  of  this  structure  is  shown 
in  Fig.  226.  The  foundation  is  in  the  main  gravel,  in  which  the 
dam  is  made  secure  by  sheet  iHling  and  stone  ballast.  The 
structure  is  essentially  a  very  solid  timber  crib  with  a  very  long 
apron.  The  total  head  is  23  feet,  of  which  more  than  half  is 
due  to  the  dam,  as  shown  in  the  levels.  The  apron  is  annoied 
with  fi\-e-sixt€enths  inch  steel  plate,  the  better  to  withstand  the 
bombardment  of  stray  logs  to  which  it  is  sometimes  subjected. 
The  abutments  are  of  granite.  It  has  proved  very  serviceable, 
having  successfuUy  withstood  several  tremendous  freshets  with 
no  damage  save  some  undermining  of  one  of  the  abutments, 


Fig.  227. 


which  has  been  repaired  with  crib  work.  Considering  tb^ 
character  of  the  river  bed,  this  dam  is  probably  as  reliable  n^ 
one  of  iiiasonr}%  and  its  cost  was  little  over  half  that  of  ^ 
masonr\'  dam. 

For  small  streams  these  ballasted  timber  dams  are  admir^ 
able,  and  little  more  is  needed  in  most  eases. 

Another  ver}-  convenient  and  useful  form  of  dam,  of  which 
many  examples  have  of  late  been  erected,  is  showTi  in  Fig.  227. 
It  is  a  concrete  and  steel  dam  of  the  gravity  type  in  which  the 
dam  is  given  stability  far  above  that  due  to  its  structural 
weight,  by  the  weight  of  the  superincumbent  water.     It  is 
unusual  in   that  it  really  foUows  modem  architectural  lines 
instead  of  conventional  hydraulic  construction,  and  the  form 
here  shown,  deviseil  by  Mr.  Ambursen,  of  Watertown,  N.  Y., 
involves  a  good  many  novel  features.     Fig.  228  gives  a  section 
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of  the  dam  which  is  essentially  an  inclined  concrete  and  steel 
floor  supported  by  concrete  buttresses.  The  dam  here  shown 
is  about  12  feet  high  and  the  supporting  buttresses  are  of  the 
section  indicated  in  the  figure,  12  inches  thick  and  spaced  6 
feet  between  centres.  Along  the  upstream  slope  of  these 
buttresses  there  are  set  in  the  concrete,  connecting  the  buttresses, 
a  series  of  f  inch  twisted  steel  rods  about  8  inclies  between 
centres,  and  just  below  them  covering  the  whole  slope  are 
sheets  of  heavy  "expanded  metal."  Over  and  about  this  steel 
substructure  is  laid  a  tight  concrete  floor  about  6  inches  thick, 
mer^g  at  the  toe  of  the  dam  into  a  massive  concrete  shoe 
filling  the  space  between  the  buttresses  and  built  upon  the 
foundation  ledge.  Near  the  top  of  the  dam  the  slope  is  made 
with  a  hard  finish  of  rich  concrete  and  the  top  itself  is  made 
extra  heavy  to  resist  the  rush  of  the  water. 

These  dams  are  sometimes  built  with  concrete  downstream 
faces  and  aprons,  and  in  fact  may  take  any  form  that  occasion 
requires.  They  are  tight  and  strong,  and  ought  to  prove 
durable,  while  the  cost  is  usually  little  more  than  that  of  a 
timber  crib.  They  are,  like  concrete  work  generally,  quickly 
erected,  and  seem  specially  adapted  to  long  runs  of  moderate 
lieight,  although  they  are  being  used  for  heights  of  30  feet 
wid  more,  and  when  properly  designed  would  appear  to  be  as 
generally  applicable  as  any  other  construction.  A  similar 
construction  can  sometimes  be  advantageously  used  for  flumes 
wid  canal  walls,  since  concrete  work  can  be  done  with  material 
easily  available,  and  with  a  very  small  proportion  of  skilled 
labor,  and  when  well  done  is  both  strong  and  durable. 

The  type  of  dam  selected  for  any  particular  case  is  governed 
l>y  the  hydraulic  requirements  and  the  conditions  at  the 
proposed  site,  and  the  relative  costs  can  only  be  settled  by 
close  estimates.  Sometimes  massive  rubble  masonry  is  about 
as  cheap  as  anything  else,  while  in  other  circumstances  con- 
crete or  timber  would  show  the  minimum  cost. 

The  canals  leading  the  water  to  the  wheels  are  of  construc- 
tion as  varied  as  the  dams,  depending  largely  on  the  nature  of 
the  ground.     Sometimes  they  are  merel}'  earthwork,  oftener 
they  are  lined  with  timber,  concrete,  or  masonry.     Canal  con- 
struction is  a  matter  to   be  decided  on  its  merits   by   the 
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hy'draulie  engineer,  and  very  little  general  advice  can  b^* 
given.  For  low  heads  wooden  pipes  made  of  staves  like  a  baw:^- 
rel  and  hooped  with  iron  every  3  or  4  feet  are  sometimes  usec^3- 
In  many  situations  this  construction  is  cheaper  than  steel  pij^^-e 

and  answers  admirably.     Such  wooden  pipes  are  considerabl v 

employed  in  the  West,  the  material  being  generally  redwoor^i. 
and  have  proved  remarkably  durable,  some  haviug  been  in  iii""  " 


^ 


for  more  than  twenty  years.     Open  timber  flumes  are  i 
widely  used. 

For  very  high  heads,  canals  and  flumes  are  almost  univen 
sally  replaced  by  iron  or  steel  riveted  pipe  taken  by  the  n . 
route  to  the  wheels  below.  This  practice  has  been  genert^^"" 
on  the  Pacific  coast  and  has  given  admirable  results.  Th.^c~^P 
pipes  are  asphalted  inside  and  out  to  prevent  corrosion,  an»  -*'' 
some  pipe  lines  have  been  in  service  for  a  quarter  of  a  cen^^^^^' 
tury  without  marked  deterioration.  Large  pipes  and  those  fo^^'^^'' 
very  heavy  pressures  are  usually  made  of  mild  steel,    Th  -^^^ 
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piiw.'i  arc  i-ii^toniarily  Tiiado  hi  Keolions  for  shipment,  from-* 
20  to  30  feet  Icuif;,  and  the  slip  joints  are  riveted  or  packed  on  ^ 
the  ground.  Fur  triiiisportation  over  very  n»ugh  countrj'  and 
for  very  lari^e  jiifies,  the  i^cctionH  may  be  no  more  than  2  or 
3  feet  loiifT.  Till-  jiniits  are  then  asphalted  on  the  ground. 
Fig.  2'JS  shiiws  several  of  these  short  sections  joined  together, 
exhiliiting  the  nature!  of  the  riveting  and  the  terminal  slip 
joint. 
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h  running  such  a  pipe  line  it  is  usually  taken  in  as  straight 
■  eouiGe  as  possible,  and  is  laid  over,  on,  or  under  the  ground  as 
wcasion  requires,  usually  on  the  surface,  conforming  to  its  gen- 
eral contour.     In  long  lines  the  upper  end  is  somewhat  larger 
«id  thinner  than  the  lower,  which  has  to  withstand  the  heavy 
pressure.     Fig.  229,  which  is  a  profile  to  scale  of  the  pipe  line 
"f  the  noted  San  Antonio  Caflon  plant  in  southern  California, 
P*^es  an  excellent  idea  of  good  modem  practice  in  this  sort  of 
"■ork.    There  is  here  a  total  fall  of  about  400  feet  in  a  distance 
'^  2,000  feet.     The  main  pipe  is  30  inches  in  diameter,  and  the 
^teel  is  of  the  gauges  indicated  on  the  various  sections.     At 


'■^e  crests  of  two  undulations,  air  valves  are  placed  to  ensure 
'^  solid  and  continuous  column  of  water  in  the  pipe.  The  last 
^•tO  feet  of  pipe  is  reduced  to  24  inches  and  the  gauge  of  steel 
'^  Somewhat  heavier.  The  total  length  of  the  pipe  line  ia  2,370 
'Pet.  To  protect  the  pipe  against  great  changes  of  tenipera- 
tiire  it  was  loosely  covered  with  earth,  rocic,  and  brush  when- 
*^-^r  possible.  At  two  sharp  declivities  the  pipe  was  anchored 
^  the  rock. 

The  general  method  of  anchoring  on  a  steep  incline  is  shown 
"*  Fig.  230.  In  this  case  the  shp  joint  is  simply  calked,  and 
"*'^ere  consecutive  sections  are  at  an  angle,  a  short  sleeve  is 
fitted  over  the  joint  and  lead  is  run  in  as  shown  in  the  cut. 
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Often  a  packed  slip  joint  is  used  very  freely,  thereby  gainii 
in  flexibility,  and  riveted  joints  may  be  only  used  occasionall]^!-  i  'y. 
The  line  is  generally  started  from  the  lower  end  and  the  joinr  -^^ts 
or  the  whole  interiors  of  the  sections  asphalted  as  they  are  laic^  ^^d- 
The  following  table  gives  the  properties  of  steel   hydraulK:  iJic 
pipe  of  the  sizes  in  common  use,  and  double  riveted: 


Diameter  in  inches 


Area  in  sqiiare  inches. 

Cubic  feet  per  niinate  at 
three  foot  per  second 

Weight  in   poands  per 
foot 


Safe  head  in  feet. 


Ghanffe  in  safe  head  for 


iffe 
jn  I 


each  gauge  number. . 


10 

IS 

14 

153 

16 

18 

zo 

S4 

30 

706 

36 

78 

113 

201 

264 

314 

452 

1.017 

100 

142 

200 

255 

320 

400 

570 

890 

1.300 

19.25 

22.76 

;» 

29.5 

34 

36.6 

43.6 

54 

67 

900 

750 

650 

500 

600 

460 

376 

300 

160 

100 

90 

80 

70 

00 

55 

46 

35 

20 

1,7( 

74 
1 

20 


^60 
.5 


The  pipe  is  assumed  to  be  of  No.  10  gauge  steel,  and  th^-^^^^^ 
changes  in  safe  head  are  of  course  approximate  only,  but  holc:^-*-' 
with  sufficient  exactness  for  a  variation  of  four  or  five  gaug^^'^^^ 
numbers.     It  is  better  to  use  a  pipe  too  thick  than  one  toc:^^--'^ , 
thin,  and  to  use  extra  heavy  pipe  at  bends.     Where  the  groun 
permits,  the  water  can  often  be  carried  to  advantage  in  a  flumes 
or  ditch,  and  then  dropped  through  a  comparatively  short  pi] 
line.     For  heads  approacliiniij  or  surpassing  1,000  feet  it  is  prob- 
ably safer  to  use  lap-welded  tube  for  the  lower  portion  of  the 
run.     In  evc^y  case  suspended  sand  mast  be  kept  out  of  the 
water,  else  it  will  cut  the  wheels  and  nozzles  like  a  sand  blast. 
When  one  renienilxTs  that  under  400  feet  head  the  spouting 
velocity  of  the  water  is  about  IGO  feet  per  second,  the  need  of 
this  precaution   is  evident.     A  large  settling  tank  is  usually 
provided  at  the  head  works,  spacious  and  deep  enough  to  let 
the  pipe  draw  from  the  clear  surface  water.     At  its  lower  end 
the  pipe  line  terminates  in  a  receiver  —  a  heavy  cylindrical 
steel  tank  of  considerably  larger  diameter  than  the  pipe  proper, 
from  whicii  water  is  distributed  to  the  wheels. 

On  very  hi<i;h  heads  a  relief  valve  is  attached  at  or  near  the 
receiv(M*  to  avert  danger  from  a  sudden  increase  in  pressure  in 
the  pij)e.  such  as  might  be  caused  by  some  sudden  obstruction 
at  the  gate. 


1^ 
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This  pipe  line  method  of  supply  is  considerably  used  for 
"turbines  of  moderate  size  on  heads  as  low  as  75  to  100  feet,  in 
<!ases  where  the  natiu-al  fall  of  the  stream  is  rather  sudden.  It 
xeally  amounts  to  a  considerable  elongation  of  the  iron  pen- 
stock which  is  in  common  use.  Whenever  there  is  a  sharp 
declivity  in  difficult  coimtry,  piping  is  often  easier  and  cheaper 
than  constructing  a  sinuous  flume  or  canal.  In  such  situa- 
t:ions  the  pipes  may  be  5  or  6  feet  in  diameter  or  even  more, 
and  being  under  very  moderate  pressure,  may  be  comparatively 
light  and  cheap. 

In  cold  climates  ice  is  one  of  the  difficulties  most  to  be 
dreaded  in  hydraulic  work.  In  high-pressure  pipe  lines  there 
is  little  to  fear,  for  fast-rimning  water  does  not  freeze  easily 
^jid  the  pipes  can  generally  be  readily  covered,  as  in  the  San 
-Antonio  Canon  plant,  enough  to  prevent  freezing.  Large 
c^anals  simply  freeze  over  and  the  interior  water  is  thus  pro- 
ti^cted.  But  in  cold  climates  there  is  considerable  danger  of 
"fche  so-called  anchor-ice.  This  is,  in  extremely  cold  weather, 
:Formed  on  the  bed  and  banks  of  rapid  and  shallow  streams. 
The  surface  does  not  freeze,  but  the  water  is  continually  on 
"the  point  of  freezing  and  flows  surcharged  %vith  fine  fragments 
of  ice  that  pack  and  freeze  into  a  solid  mass  with  the  freezing 
xvater  rapidly  soUdifying  about  it.  When  in  this  condition  it 
r^apidly  clogs  the  racks  that  protect  the  penstocks,  and  even 
t:lie  wheel  passages  themselves.  In  extremely  cold  climates 
x.xnder  similar  circumstances  the  water  becomes  charged  with 
^picular  ice  crystals  known  as  frazil  in  Canada,  far  worse  to 
c^ontend  with  than  ordinary  anchor-ice. 

The  best  protection  against  ice  is  a  deep,  quiet  pond 
^tove  the  dam,  in  which  no  anchor-ice  can  form,  and  which 
^vill  attach  to  its  own  icy  covering  any  fragments  that  drift 
JowTi  from  above.  In  case  of  trouble  from  anchor-ice,  about 
tiVie  only  thing  to  do  is  to  keep  men  working  at  the  racks  with 
long  rakes,  preserving  a  clear  passage  for  the  water.  If  the 
"^^*heel  passages  begin  to  clog  there  is  no  effective  remedy. 

The  most  dangerous  foe  of  hydraulic  work  is  flood.     The 

P>Tecautions  that  can  be  taken  are,  first,  to  have  the  dam  and 

t^^ad-works  very  solid,  and  second,  so  to  locate  them  if  possible 

^5  to  have  an  adequate  spillway  over  which  even  a  very  large 
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amount  of  surplus  water  can  flow  mthout  endangering  tbe 
main  works.  If  a  pipe  ]ine  is  used  it  must  be  laid  above  hi^ 
water  mark,  else  the  first  freshet  will  probably  carry  it  away. 
The  power  station  must  likewise  be  out  of  reach  even  of  the 
highest  water. 

Closely  connected  with  the  subject  of  floods  is  that  of  varii- 
ble  head,  which  in  many  streams  is  a  constant  source  of  diffi- 
culty. In  times  of  flood  the  extra  height  of  the  water  above 
the  dam  is  generally  useless,  while  the  tail-water  rises  and 
backs  up  into  the  wheels,  cutting  down  their  power  and  speed, 
often  very  seriously.  This  matter  has  already  been  discussed 
in  Chapter  IX,  in  so  far  as  it  is  connected  with  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  tin-bines.  At  very  high  heads  this  trouble  van- 
isheSy  as  no  possible  variation  of  the  water  level  can  be  a 
considerable  fraction  of  the  total  head. 

The  most  delicate  questions  involved  in  hydraulic  develop- 
ment are  those  connected  with  variable  water  supply.  Having 
ascertained  as  nearly  as  possible  the  minimum  flow,  the  mini- 
mum natural  continuous  supply  of  power  is  fixed,  but  it  remain* 
to  be  determined  how  the  water  in  excess  of  this  shall  be 
utilized,  if  at  all. 

Three  courses  are  open  for  increasing  the  available  ni^^' 
chantable  power.     First,  water  can  be  stored  to  tide  over  the 
times  of  small  natural  supply.     Second,  a  plant  can  be  installed 
to  utilize  what  water  is  available  for  most  of  the  year  and  ^^ 
be  curtailed  in  its  operation  during  the  season  of  low  wa^^^* 
Third,  the  service  can  be  made  continuous  by  an  auxiU*^' 
steam    plant    in  the    power   station.     Storage   of  water  ^^ 
obviously   be   used   in   connection   with   either  of    the  ot»^^^ 
methods. 

Under  very  high  heads  storage  is  always  worth  midertaV^^*^ 
if  the  lay  of  the  land  is  favorable.     This  of  course  meai^^ 
dam,  but  not  necessarily  a  very  high  or  costly  (me.     If  pos^i^ 
the  storage  reservoir  should  ])e  a  little  off  the  main  flow  of  ^ 
stream  so  as  to  escape  damage  from  freshets.     Reverting? 
our  previous  example  of  storage,  suppose  we  have  500   ^ 
available  easily   for  nine  months  of  the  year,  but  a  str<^>^ 
probability  of  not  over  250  HP  for  the  remaining  three  mont^^ 
We   have   already  seen   that   imder  these   circumstances  I ' 
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s  flooded  10  feet  deep  will  keep  up  the  full  supply  for  a 
ith.  If  say  50  acres  can  be  thus  flooded,  the  all-the-year- 
id  capacity  of  the  plant  will  be  doubled.  In  the  moun- 
lus  localities  where  such  heads  are  to  be  found,  land  has 
Jly  only  a  nominal  value,  and  impounding  the  equivalent 
ds  amoimt  of  water  is  frequently  practicable.  If  it  can  be 
!  at  say  a  cost  of  $75,000,  the  annual  charge  per  HP  stored, 
ting  interest  and  sinking  fund  at  8  per  cent,  will  be  $24, 
the  investment  would  generally  be  a  profitable  one.  If 
storage  cost  $100,000,  the  annual  charge  would  be  $32, 
this  would  not  infrequently  be  well  worth  the  while,  when 
jr  could  be  sold  for  a  good  price. 

lower  heads  the  annual  charge  per  HP  stored  would  be 
iderably  greater  for  the  same  total  expenditure.  Some- 
3,  however,  storage  capacity  can  be  much  more  cheaply 
xl  for  both  high  and  low  heads,  at  for  instance  not  more 

half  the  charge  just  mentioned.  The  matter  is  always 
h  investigating  thoroughly  when  there  is  doubt  about 
lying  the  power  market  with  the  natural  flow.  The  points 
3  looked  into  are  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  low  water 
►d,  and  the  cost  of  developing  various  amounts  of  storage 
city.  Sometimes  the  period  of  extreme  low  water  is 
1  shorter  than  that  assumed,  and  storage  is  correspond- 
'  cheaper. 

lere  are  some  cases  in  which  it  is  possible  to  supply  cus- 
jra  with  power  for  nine  or  ten  months  in  the  year,  falling 
.  on  the  individual  steam  plants  in  the  interim.  When 
smitted  power  can  be  cheaply  had,  it  is  worth  while  for 
power  user  who  is  paying  say  $100  per  HP  per  year  for 
n  power,  to  take  electric  power  at  $50  per  HP  per  year  for 
months,  and  to  use  steam  the  other  three  months.  Certain 
stries,  too,  are  Ukely  to  be  comparatively  inactive  in  mid- 
mer,  or  may  find  it  worth  while  to  force  their  output 
ng  the  months  when  cheap  power  is  obtainable,  and  shut 
n  or  run  at  reduced  capacity  when  the  power  is  unavail- 
.  This  is  a  matter  very  dependent  on  local  conditions, 
while  the  demand  for  such  partial  power  supply  is  gener- 
limited,  there  are  many  cases  in  which  it  would  be  advan- 
ous    for    all    parties    concerned.     In    some    mountainous 
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regions,  winter  is  the  season  of  low  water  owing  to  freezix^g) 
and  various  industries  are  suspended  which  may  be  profitat^^Y 
supplied  with  power  when  the  winter  unlocks  its  gates. 

Eking  out  the  water  supply  by  an  auxiliary  steam  pov^er 
station  is  likewise  not  of  general  applicability,  but  sometinr^es 
may  prove  advantageous.     It  is  most  likely  to  prove  useful      in 
localities  where  a  steam  power  plant  would  pay  by  virtue     of 
the  economy  due  to  production  on  a  large  scale  and  distrib^'^- 
tion  to  small  users.      Cheap  water-power  a  large  part  of  t-^® 
year  then    abundantly   justifies    adjunct   steam-power  wh-^^^ 
necessary.     The    moral    eflfect   of    continuous    power   supp:^^y 
is  valuable  in  securing  a  market.     Whether  such  a  supply       ^ 
profitable  depends  on  the  ratio  between  the  cost  of  wat^^^' 
power  and  the  cost  of  steam-power.     And  it  must  not  be  fcr^^^' 
gotten  that  steam-pover  for  two  or  three  months  in  the  year        ^ 
relatively  much  more  costly  than  continuous  power.  ^ 

The  general  charges  are  the  same,  although  labor,  coal, 
miscellaneous  supplies  decrease  nearly  as  the  period  of  oi 
tion.     Consequently,    since    there    is    this   large    fixed    itenr^^^^' 
amounting  to  from  20  to  40  per  cent  of  the  total  annual  cos^^'V^ 
the  cost  of  power  in  a  plant  operated  only  three  months  will  t^ 
relatively  at  least  50  per  cent  greater  than  if  it  were  in  con^^^ 


stant  operation.     There  must  be  a  large  margin  in  favor  c^ 
water-power  to  justify  this  auxiliary  use  of  steam,  imless  th^^  *^ 
latter  would  pay  on  its  ovnti  account,  as  for  instance  in  a  planC"^-^ 
used  largely  for  lighting,  which  would  be  the  most  profitabli  ^^^^ 
kind  of  electric  service  were  there  a  sufficiently  large  market 
A  large  lighting  load  increases  the  peak  considerably,  but, 
compensation,  drops  the   peak  notably  during  summer  whet^ 
low  water  generally  comes.     Particidarly  is  this  the  case  witC 
public  lighting  which  in  summer  does  not  overlap  the  moto* 
load. 

The  fundamental  questions  to  be  asked  in  taking  up  th» 
supplementary  steam  plant  are  first,  how  large  a  plant  is  i  ^ 
advisable  to  install,  and  second,  how  much  energy  will  it  have 
to  contribute  to  the  common  stock.     To  determine  the  answers 
the  distribution  of  flow  must  be  pretty  closely  known.     Th^^ 
hydraulic  power  may  fail  either  by  drought  or  by  flood.     If^ 
the  former,  there  is  likely  to  be  a  period  of  a  couple  of  months 
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in  ffhich  the  power  will  be  subnormal,  perhaps  half  to  two- 
thirds  of  the  average  supply.  To  cany  a  full  load  over  this 
period,  implies  a  steam  plant  of  say  half  the  full  capacity  of  the 
tydraulic  plant,  in  operation  during  a  portion  of  the  time  for 
two  months.  To  put  things  on  a  concrete  basis,  suppose  a 
2,000  HP  hydraulic  plant,  with  a  1,000  HP  supplementary 
steam  plant.  As  stations  ordinarily  run,  the  load  for  a  con- 
^derable  part  of  the  day  is  much  less  than  the  maximum  load. 
I'jg.  231  shows  the  actual  load  curve  for  three  successive  days 
'^  a  high  voltage  transmiaaion  plant  doing  a  mixed  power  and 
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"e^iting  business.  It  shows  a  load  factor  of  very  nearly  50  per 
'^^it.andif  the  peak  of  the  load  corresponded  to  the  full  capacity 
™  the  hydraulic  plant,  diuing  the  period  of  low  water  under 
oii*-  assumed  conditions^  the  steam  plant  would  have  to  fur- 
"■^fc,  not  one-half  the  full  capacity  of  the  plant,  but  merely 
tl*^!  energy  above  the  half  load  ordinate  of  the  load  diagram. 
"^■^sidering  this  portion  of  Fig.  231,  it  wll  be  seen  that  while 
**-  the  peak  of  the  load  the  steam  plant  would  be  working  at 
*^**1  capacity,  it  would  have  to  be  in  use  only  about  half  the 
M-^rje  at  a  load  factor  again  of  about  50  per  cent.  So  it  appears 
**^t  for  about  two  months  the  1,000  HP  steam  plant  will  be 
^^Jed  upon  for  only  about  one-fourth  of  the  actual  energy 
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delivered  by  the  plant,  say  between  four  and  five  per  cea't'  ^^ 
the  year's  output. 

Therefore,  the  economic  question  is  the  cost  of  fumisHi^g 
5  per  cent  of  the  yearly  output  of  a  steam  plant  of  half  'the 
total  hydraulic  capacity  worked  at  about  half  load.  Thi^  is 
a  very  diflFerent  case  from  any  ordinary  estimate  on  the  c^ost 
of  steam-power. 

Taking  the  cost  of  the  supplementary  steam  and  electric 
plant  in  this  case  at  $60,000  and  counting  interest,  depreciati^^? 
and  other  fixed  charges  at  10  per  cent,  there  is  an  ann-  ^ 
charge  of  $6,000  against  the  plant  even  if  it  be  not  run  at     ^• 
At  the  assumed  load  conditions  it  will  cost  at  least  $25  per  c:i3ay 
for  fuel,  supplies,  and  extra  labor  during  the  two  monthss-    ^^ 
low  water  so  that  the  upshot  of  the  matter  is,  that  it  vnH  c^^^^ 
not  less  than  $7,500  yearly  to  raise  the  limit  of  capacity^'^  ^ 
the  plant  from  1,000  HP  to  2,000  HP. 

But  since  the  plant  load  factor  is  50  per  cent,  the  aver 
output  is  raised  only  from  500  to  1,000  HP.     Even  on 
basis  the  supplementary  plant  evidently  will  pay  at  the  o 
nary  prices  of  fuel  and  of  electric  energy,  but  it  is  equj^^*}^^ 
clear  that  as  the  required  supplementary  plant  grows 
tively  larger,  and  the  proportion  of  steam  generated  out 
increases,  a  point  will  soon  be  reached  at  which  the  ad 
annual    cost    cannot    be    compensated    by   increased    possi 
sales  of  power;  provided  of  course,  that  the  price  of  po\ 
sold  is  below  that  at  which  it  could  profitably  be  generat- 
by  steam  aloiio  on  a  similar  scale. 

To  look  at  the  matter  from  another  side,  in  the  case 
have  been  considering,   the  total  effect  of  supplying  part 
the  outjnit  ])y  steam  would  probably  be  to  increase  the  cost 
the  year's  output  by  less  than  15  per  cent,  and  the  suppleme 
tary  plant  would  pt\y  handsomely.     Probably  in  most  cas- 
it  would  still  bo  profitable  even  if  10  per  cent  of  the  total  o 
put   were  due   to   steam.     As   this   proportion   increases,  tl 
advantaji^e  diininishes,  and  finally  a  point  is  reached  at  whi 
any  further   use  of  steam   cuts  down   profits  rapidly.     Eac^ 
case  nuist  be  worked  out  by  itself,  as  the  resiJt  depends  upo 
local    conditions,    and    generalizations    are    therefore    imsaf 
It  is  usually  the  fact  however  that  a  stream  can  be  develope 
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for  its  flow  in  early  summer  with  entire  safety,  leaving  the 
minimum  flow  to  be  cared  for  by  a  supplementary  plant. 

In  a  few  instances  it  is  practicable  to  connect  the  power 
station  generators  so  as  to  be  operated  either  by  steam  or  by 
water-power,  thus  saving  the  cost  of  extra  generators.  But 
it  is  generally  better  to  place  the  supplementary  plant  in  a 
substation  at  the  receiving  end  of  the  line,  thus  allowing  it 
to  serve  as  an  auxiliary  plant  in  case  of  accident  to  the  line  or 
needed  repairs  to  the  hydraulic  works.  Turbo  generators  from 
their  economy  of  space  and  their  i*eadiness  for  operation  are 
well  adapted  for  use  in  supplementary  plants,  and  for  such 
use  it  does  not  pay  to  install  a  costly  boiler  plant. 

Steam-power  on  a  12  hour  basis  at  steady  full  load  varies 
according  to  the  size  and  kind  of  plant,  cost  of  fuel,  and  so 
forth,  from  a  little  under  $20  per  HP  year  to  $125  or  more, 
with  an  increase  of  one-third  to  one-half  in  case  of  variable 
loads.  Water-power  fully  developed  rents  for  from  $5  to  $50 
or  more  per  HP  year,  and  may  cost  to  develop  anywhere  from 
$20  to  $150  per  HP.  At  the  former  price  it  is  cheaper  than 
steam  under  any  circumstances ;  at  the  latter  it  is  dearer  than 
steam  imless  the  fuel  cost  is  abnormally  high. 

If  the  cost  of  hydraulic  development  can  be  kept  below 
$100  per  HP,  water-power  can  nearly  always  drive  steam-power 
out  of  business. 

With  respect  to  the  prime  movers  to  be  employed  in  a 
liydraulic  development,  one  must  be  governed  largely  by  cir- 
cumstances.    The  choice  in  general  lies  between  turbines  and 
impulse  wheels,  the  properties  of  which  have  been  fully  dis- 
<^*ussed  in  Chapter  IX.     Without  attempting  to  draw  any  hard 
^^d  fast  lines,  turbines  are  preferable  up  to  about  100  feet  head, 
'^iess  very  low  rotative  speed  is  desirable,  or  very  little  power 
^'*'   to  be  developed.     Above  that,  the  impulse  wheels  grow 
irifij^  and  more  desirable,  and  above  200  feet  head  the  field  is 
'^'"^ctically  their  own.     It  is  generally  practicable  and  desirable 
5^  Use  wheels  with  a  horizontal  axis.     Only  in  a  few  instances  is 
**  Necessary  to  resort  to  a  vertical  axis,  as  when  there  is  consid- 
^^^ble  danger  of  the  tail-water  rising  clear  up  to  the  wheels,  or 
^*^en,  as  at  Niagara,  a  very  deep  wheel  pit  is  employed. 
T'he  line  of  operations  in  developing  a  water-power  subse- 
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cjuent  to  the  reamnoiasance  has  already  been  indicated.  Alter  J 
the  more  goneral  considerations  have  been  determined,  oomB  j 
the  (iuestit>n  at  utilization.  i 

It  may  spem  needless  to  sii^^gest  that  the  first  thing  lmb- 
Bary  is  an  actually  available  market,  but  the  author  has  m»fp 
than  once  had  imparted  to  him,  under  solemn  pledpe  of  peciwy. 
the  location  of  "magnificent"  water-powers  which  coiild  l* 
developed  for  a  mere  song,  locateil  a  himdred  miles  fnim 
nowhere — out  f>f  effective  range  even  of  electrical  traiiamissicn. 

Having  a  pf>8.aililc  market,  the  next  thing  is  to  invesligate 
it  thoroughly.  The  actual  amount  of  eteam-power  miist  1* 
found,  together  witli  it-'i  approximate  cost  in  large  and  m 
small  units.  This  information  ought  to  l>e  extended  t'l  al 
least  an  approximate  list  of  every  engine  used  and  the  nature 
of  its  use,  whether  for  constant  or  variable  load,  whelliiTiJi 
use  thro\ighout  the  year  or  only  at  certain  seasons.  Thrae 
more  minute  data  are  not  immediately  necessary,  but  arc 
immensely  iiseful  later.  If  it  is  projiosed  t«  include  elertnc 
lighting  in  the  scheme,  an  estimate  of  the  probable  dcmaid 
for  lights  should  !«  carefully  inaiie.  A  fair  guess  at  this  fU 
be  made  from  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  city  or  Uiwk 
supplied.  Where  there  is  competition  only  with  gas,  eipen- 
ence  shows  that  the  total  number  of  incandescent  lights  instaUw 
is  likely  to  be,  roughly,  from  one-fourth  to  one-sixth  of  the 
population,  occasionally  as  many  as  one-third,  or  as  few  BS 
one-eighth.  In  cities  of  moderate  size  it  is  usually  found  th»t 
even  with  competition  from  gas,  the  annual  sales  of  electridty 
for  all  purposes  can  with  proper  exploitation  be  brought  up  to 
from  $1.50  to  $2,00  per  capita.  This  amount  may  be  increased 
by  50  per  cent  under  favorable  conditions. 

From  the  data  thus  obtained  one  can  estimate  the  general 
size  of  the  market,  and  hence  the  approximate  possible  demand 
for  electrical  energy.  With  this  in  mind,  further  plans  for  the 
hydraulic  development  can  be  made.  It  may  be  that  the 
water-power  is  obviously  too  small  to  fill  the  market,  if  so,  it 
should  be  developed  completely.  If  not,  much  judgment  is 
necessary  in  determining  the  desirable  extent  of  the  develop- 
ment. Probable  growth  must  be  taken  into  account,  but  it 
cannot    safely    be    counted    upon.      If   steam-power   is   very 
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expensive  most  of  the  engines  can  probably  be  replaced  by 
motors.  The  replacement  of  one -half  of  them  is,  under 
average  circumstances,  a  sufficiently  good  tentative  estimate. 

With  this  as  a  basis,  approximate  estimates  of  the  hydraulic 
development  can  be  made.  This  should  be  done  by  a  compe- 
tent hydraulic  engineer.  If  the  developemnt  is  easy  it  is  well 
to  make  estimates  for  a  liberal  surplus  power  also.  At  this 
stage  it  is  best  to  have  the  hydraulic  and  the  electrical  engi- 
neer work  hand  in  hand  to  estimate  on  the  delivery  of  the 
assumed  amoimt  of  power.  From  these  estimates  the  general 
outlook  for  returns  can  be  reckoned. 

Before  actually  beginning  work  it  is  advisable  to  make  a 
pretty  thorough  preliminary  canvass  of  the  market,  to  see 
^'hat  can  be  done  immediately  in  the  sale  of  power  and  light. 
With  the  certain  and  the  probable  consumption  ascertained, 
the  hydraulic  and  electrical  engineers  can  work  their  plans 

• 

^to  final  shape  and  prepare  final  estimates. 

All  this  preliminary  work  may  at  first  sight  seem  rather 
^Jimecessarily  exhaustive,  but  mistakes  on  paper  are  corrected 
'^ore  easily  than  any  others,  and  the  investigation  is  Ukely  to 
save  many  times  its  cost  in  the  final  result. 

Whatever  is  done  should  be  done  thoroughly.  Poor  work 
Seldom  pays  an3rwhere,  least  of  all  in  a  permanent  installation, 
and  it  should  be  conscientiously  avoided. 

Above  all,  continuity  of  service  has  a  commercial  value  that 
eannot  be  estimated  from  price  lists.     If  it  anywhere  pays  to 
be  extravagant,  it  is  in  taking  extreme  precautions  against 
breakdowns  and  in  facilities  for  quick  and  easy  repairs  in  case 
of  unavoidable  accident.     This  applies  alike  to  the  hydraulic 
and  the  electrical  work.     If  the  first  severe  freshet  demoral- 
izes the  hydraulic  arrangements,  or  the  plant  runs  short  of 
water  at  the  first  severe  drought,  a  damage  is  done  that  it 
takes  long  to  repair  in  the  public  mind.     On  the  other  hand, 
careful,   thorough   work,    coupled   with   intelligent   foresight, 
insures  that  complete  reliability  that  is  the  mint  mark  of 
honest  and  substantial  enterprises. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

THE  ORGA^aZ.\TIOX   OF   A    POWER   STATION. 

The  first  thing  t'^  be  determined  in  planning  a  power  station 
is  the  pn^per  site,  which  should,  if  steam  be  the  motive  power, 
be  settle*.!  by  convenience  ii^ith  respect  to  the  supply  of  coal 
an*  I  water.     In  using  water-power  the  position  of  the  station 
should  be  determineil  in  connection  with  the  hvdraulic  devel- 
opment.     Xear  the  foin  of  the  working  fall  is  the  natural  site, 
but.  particularly  in  moimtainous  regions,  it  may  be  quite  im- 
practicable on  account  of  lack  of  available  space,  unsuitable 
gn^und  for  foundations,  inaccessibility,  or  more  often  danger 
of  tlo«Hl.     Under  high  heads  where  a  pipe  line  \s  used,  one 
has  a  considerable  amount  of  freeilom  in  determining  the  site, 
since  the  pipe  can  be  extended  and  led  amund  to  convenient 
locations  at  moderate  expense,  say  not  more  than  $3  or  14  per 
foot.     A  relativelv  small  sacrifice  of  head,  too,  mav  enable  one 
to  secure  an  admirable  location. 

On  1«^^  heads  there  is  far  less  latitude  ]x*rniissible,  since  the 
canal  a::  I  tail-race  are  n-latively  costly,  and  a  change  of  level 
i>  a  sori'TiS  matter. 

The  T»n>:x^r  location  and  ilesign  of  a  power  house  calls  f^f 
iireat  taot  ar.'i  judirment.     Often  hampered  by  the  topographi- 
cal i^>n.ii:i«»!i<.  the  site  selected  miL^t  be  such  as  to  secure  g^>oa 
oiH^rative  eon-liti'^ns  at  minimum  cost.     It  is  well  in  appn^ach- 
ir.i:   ti:e  s:]\'ert   to   put   aside  all  preconceived  notions  as  to 
li.uv  a  T'!:;!!!  .-hoiild  lot^k,  anil  to  remember  that  it  is  a  strictly 
;:::'.:::ir:ai:   structure.     On   the  hydraulic  side  it   should  have 
ea<y  access  and  exit  of  the  water  with  the  minimum  1o:n<  »^f 
heal,  the  shortest  feasible  penstocks,  and  the  greatest  security 
fn»:n   variations  o{  head.     On  the  electrical  side  it   must  b< 
dry  a:.«l  rlear  oi  tly^o.h,  conveniently  arranged  for  all  the  appa 
ratu<.  a:.d   with  an  easy  entrance   for  the   transmission  line 
Wiilial  it   nr.ist  have  >(»lid  foundations,  must  often  be  capaV^ 
of  easy   future  extensions  and   must   meet   all   these  reiiuir 
ments  at   the  miiiimum  ex[)ense. 
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Some  of  these  conditions  tend  to  be  mutually  exclusive. 
;  When  a  plant  is  built  at  once  to  the  full  capacity  of  the  hydrau- 
\      lie  privilege,  the  conditions  are  considerably  simplified,  but 

tthis  is  not  the  usual  case.  The  plants  incidentally  described 
in  this  chapter  have  been  chosen  as  illustrative  of  some  of  the 
problems  of  power-house  organization  rather  than  as  models 
of  any  recognized  canons  of  design.  There  are  no  such,  save 
in  the  very  general  way  already  indicated,  and  few  of  the 
|J  plants  erected  are  not  in  some  particular  open  to  severe  criti- 
cism. 

But  their  design  has  been  necessarily  a  compromise,  and 
more  often  than  not,  the  objectionable  features  have  resulted 
from  following  some  fashion  set  by  some  conspicuous  plant 
working  under  different  conditions.  The  best  watchwords  in 
power-house  design  are,  safety,  operative  simplicity,  and 
accessibility.  Heeding  these,  with  a  keen  eye  to  local  peculi- 
arities one  is  not  likely  to  go  far  astray. 

If  possible,  the  power  station  should  be  placed  well  off  the 
main  line  of  flow,  or  with  the  main  floor  well  above  high  water 
mark.  The  foundations  must  be  of  the  best  to  secure  safety 
from  floods  and  a  proper  support  for  the  moving  machinery. 
To  meet  these  conditions  is  not  always  easy,  particularly 
when  the  available  head  is  low,  and  sometimes  extreme  artificial 
precautions  have  to  be  taken  against  flood.  Such  a  case  is 
found  in  the  Oregon  City  plant  already  mentioned,  of  which  a 
sectional  view  is  given  in  Fig.  232,  showing  the  foundations,  a 
single  generator,  its  wheels,  and  their  appurtenances.  The 
"mer  wall  of  the  station  is  here  the  outer  wall  of  the  canal, 
and  both  w^alls  and  foundations  are  built  very  solidly  of 
masonry  and  concrete.  In  the  cut  A  and  B  are  the  draft 
tubes  belonging  respectively  to  the  wheel  cases  D  and  F,  which 
are  supplied  by  the  penstocks  C  and  E.  F  contains  the  regu- 
lar service  turbine,  a  42  inches  Victor  wheel  coupled  direct  to 
the  generator  at  P.     On  the  pedestals  G  above  this  wheel  is  a 

ring  thrust  bearing  at  /  and  an  hydraulic  thrust   bearing  K. 

Above  this  is  a  pulley  F,  6  feet  in  diameter,  and  still  above 

this  the  upper  bearing  support,  the  bearings  A^  and  0,  the 

coupling  Af ,  and  pedestals  Q. 

The  wheel  case  D  contains  a  60  inch  wheel  with  bearings,  pul- 
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ley,  and  so  forth,  R,  S,  W,  T,  U.    The  function  of  this  wheel  and 
its  attachments  is  to  supply  power  at  the  seasons  of  very  high 
Water,  sometimes  several  years  apart.     When  the  tail-water 
backs  up  so  far  that  the  smaller  wheel  is  no  longer  equal  to  the 
w<^>rk,  the  generator  shaft  is  arranged  to  be  uncoupled  just 
above  the  wheel.     Then  the  belt  tightener  A'  can  be  brought 
hito  use,  the  large  wheel  started,  and  the  generator  driven  by 
^he  horizontal  belt.     The  belt  tightener  is  operated  by  hand 
wheels  at  E2  and  D,,  while  similar  hand  wheels  at  C,  and  B2 
Pliable  the  wheels  to  be  regulated  by  hand  when  desirable, 
fhe  governing  is  normally  accomplished  by  the  automatic 
^giJator  ilj.     f\  is  one  of  the  main  race  gates,  lifted  by  the 
Mechanism  at  G,.    The  wheel  room  is  lighted  by  water-tight 
hea\'y  glass  bulls  eyes  at  Z,  each  three  feet  in  diameter.     The 
*l}Tiamo  room  is  lighted  by  side  windows  and  monitor  roof,  and 
is  fitted  with  a  twelve  ton  travelling  crane  A',,  carried  on  the 
supporting  colimm  M,  and  AT^.     The  penstocks  pass  through 
the  heavy  cement  floor  of  the  wheel  n)om,  J,'  ^^'i^h  water-tight 
joints.    The  main  point  of  interest  in  this  station  for  our  pres- 
ent purpose  is  not  the  very  complicated  and   cuml)ersome 
hydraulic  plant  but  the  structure  of  the  wheel  room,  which 
forms  a  massive  permanent  coffer  dam  securing  the  motive 
power   against   all   direct   interference   by   even    the    fiercest 
floods.     Such  a  construction  is  somewliat  inconvenient,  but  in 
some  instances  is  almost  absolutely  necessary.     The  design  of 
tJu8  plant  is  unique,  in  some  respects  uniquely  bad  from  the 
8t4mdpoint  of  general  practice,  but  many  of  its  peculiarities  are 
the  result  of  its  situation  and  of  unusual  conditions  of  water 
supply  which  forced  the  use  of  uncommon  remedies.     Generally 
such  extreme  measures  need  not  be  taken,  although  since  it  is 
usually  desirable  to  have  the  dynamos  on  a  level  with  the 
^vheeLs,  and  coupled  to  them,  a  water-tight  wall  between  the 
'bTiamo  room  and  the  wheel  n)om  Ls  rather  common.     (Juite 
^^  often,  however,  full  reliance  is  placed  on  the  strength  and 
tightness  of  the  penstocks  and  wheel   cases,  and  wheels  and 
dynamos  are  placed  in  the  same  room.     A  plant  so  arranged 
i^'  cheap  and  simple,  and  where  there  is  no  unusual  danger 
f'f  flood  Ls  sufficiently  secure.     Fig.  283  shows  a  good  typical 
plant  of  this  sort,  consisting  of  three  double  horizontal  tur- 
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bines  uniler  50  feet  head,  each  directly  coupled  to  its  generator. 
Each  pair  nf  wheek  gives  560  HP  at  about  430  revolutions  per 
mliiute.  This  represents  construction  as  straight forwarii  ami 
simple  as  that  of  Fig.  232  was  difficult  and  intricate.  It  i* 
specially  interesting  in  the  arrangement  cif  several  wheels"* 
discharge   into   a   common   tail-race,  instead  of   into  srvi^r^' 


costly  iirclu'd    tiiil-niccw  extending  luidcr  the  dynamo  nmin.  n 

construction  somctinics  quite  unncccs,iarily  employed. 

The  hydnmlic  condififms  may  drive  the  engineer  to  all  sor—  — t.-i 
of  oxpeiiiciits.  but  the  main  ]>oints  are  security  against  bein^:^  »^ 
dniwned  <iut.  niul  good  foundalion.s.  If  the  d^-namos  an,^***' 
wheels  can  lie  given  direct  fonndalions  of  masonry  and  coi"  '  " 
en'Ic.  siirh  aw  the  fonner  have  in  Fig.  233  and  the  latter  in  FipS — ^- 
232,  so  miu'li  the  better.     If  moving  machinery  must  be  carrie^*^^ 
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^^  beams,  support  these  beams  as  in  Fig.  233,  directly  under  the 
l^^f  1,  by  iron  pillars  or  masonry  piers.  For  direct  coupling  it 
^^  preferable  to  have  foundations  entirely  secure  from  vibration. 
"  such  cannot  be  had  one  may  resort  successfully  to  a  flexible 
^^iipling,  very  often  desirable  in  driving  from  water-wheels, 
*^c.l  sometimes  rope  or  belt  driving  is  advisable. 

The  proper  site  having  been  selected,  the  next  consideration 
•s    the  form  of  the  structure  itself.     As  a  rule,  what<5ver  the 
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nature  of  the  power  luiits,  they  are  most  convoiiiciitly  put,  hi 
a  water-power  plant,  side  by  side  in  a  single  row  with  their 
shafts  parallel.  This  placing  cnal)les  the  hydraulic  plant  to  be 
simply  and  conveniently  arranged,  and  enables  the  operator  to 
take  in  the  whole  plant  at  a  glance  and  watch  all  the  apparatus 
simultaneously.  Fig.  234  shows  the  original  ground  ])lan  of 
the  great  Niagara  stati(m,  well  exemplifying  this  arrangement, 
hi  stations  employing  horizontal  turbines  such  a  distribu- 
tion of  units  has  even  greater  advantage  in  avoidhig  long  an(l 
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ovoked  peiwtoebL     Fig.  233  forcibly  suggests  the  difficidtyrf 
MttUng  tfae  generators  othemise  than  in  a  single  row. 

There  we,  howtver,  not  infrequent  cases  in  which  the  g«i- 
eraton  can  be  more  conveniently  placed  otherwise.  Soofr 
timea  tite  site  deeirable  for  hydraulic  reasons  is  cramped  ■ 
that  a  power  house  cannot  readily  be  lengthened  enoo^tti 
jdaoe  the  machines  in  &  single  row,  and  even  when  thnv  > 
apace  enough  ooosiiJerations  of  speed  may  compel  a  gnM 
number  of  units  than  can  readily  thus  be  acoommodattd. 
fig.  2S6  which  is  a  fioor  plan  of  the  great  Canadian  plant  *^ 


8hawinigan  Falls  is  a  case  in  point.  Here  the  units  are  di* 
posed  in  Echelon,  which  gives  a  shorter  and  wider  power  hoL*^ 
than  luiual,  and  room  for  extension  lengthwise.  It  should  t^ 
noted  here  that  the  switchboard  is  in  a  raised  gallery  ov^- 
looking  the  station  as  in  the  Niagara  plant,  and  that  t-^ 
rabing  transformers  are  in  a  separate  adjacent  building,  "O* 
gether  with  the  lightning  arresters. 

In  some  cases  the  generators  may  well  be  put  in  two  Bhc^ 
rows  facing  each  other,  an  arrangement  sometimes  giving 
far  more  compact  power  house  than  the  single  line,  which 
inconveniently  long  when  many  machines  are  installed. 
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The  main  thing  is  to  get  the  generators  so  placed  as  to  be 
easily  watched  when  in  operation  and  extremely  accessible  in 
case  of  accident  or  of  necessary  repairs,  while  the  hydraulic 
arrangements  are  still  as  simple  as  possible.     Sometimes  the 
power  house  can  be  greatly  cheapened  by  avoiding  the  common 
arrangement  which  calls  for  tail-races,  usually  of  arched  mas- 
onr}'  extending  clear  under  the  building.     It  is  not  uncom- 
mon to  find  the  foimdation  masonry  in  such  cases  costing  very 
much  more   than   the   superstructure,    and    involving   much 
expense  really  needless. 

In  general  the  building  erected  for  a  power  station  should 

be  light,  dry,  fireproof,  and  well  ventilated.     Dynamos  usually 

nin  hot  enough,  without  boxing  them  up  in  a  close  room. 

There  should  be  plenty  of  space  back  of  the  row  of  dynamos,  so 

that  if  machinery  has  to  be  moved  there  will  be  ample  room. 

On  the  other  hand  the  row  of  dynamos  should  be  fairly  compact, 

*s  a  needless  amoimt  of  scattering  of  the  machines  makes  them 

^rd  to  look  after.     In  very  many  cases  one  story  in  height  is 

Q^te  suflScient,  and  in  all  cases  it  is  preferable  to  more,  so  far 

«8  working  apparatus  is  concerned.     Sometimes  a  second  story 

<^  be  well  utilized  for  store  rooms,  transformer  room,  and 

Quarters  for  the  operating  force,  but  as  a  rule  a  single  story 

^Uows  more  complete  accessibility  —  one  of  the  most  important 

features  in  station  design.     As  land  is  seldom  dear  around  a 

®^tion  for  power  transmission   ample   floor   space   is   easily 

obtained,  except  in  occasional   cramped   localities.     A   brick 

^^^cture  with  iron  roof  is  perhaps  the  most  satisfactory  kind 

^^  station.     In  some  situations  rubble  masonry  or  concrete 

^d  steel  constructions  are  convenient.     Avoid  w^ood  as  far 

^  is  practicable,  at  least  in  every  place  near  dynamos,  or 

iring  of  any  kind.     A  second  story%  if  used  at  all,  should 

^^'e  a  fireproof  floor.     Sometimes  from  temporary  necessity 

*^ame  building  is  used,  but  even  this  can  be  made  fairly  safe 

^  keeping  the  machines  and  wiring  clear  of  wood.     In  any 

^^^  the  floor  is  the  most  troublesome  part  of  a  station  to  fire- 

P^X>of.    Probably  the  best  material  is  hard  finished  concrete, 

^  artificial  stone  with  only  so  much  wood  covered  space  as  is 

^^^ed  to  keep  it  from  being  too  cold,  or  slipper}*,  or  to  pro- 

^ct  it  temporarily  in  moving  about  machines.     Window  space 
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should  be  large  and  arranged  so  as  to  avoid  leaving  dark 
comers  around  the  apparatus.     There  should  be,  too,  ample        mi- 
door   space   to    facilitate    replacing    apparatus  —  nothing  is 
more  annoying  than  to  be  short  of  elbow  room  when  moving 
heavy  machinery. 

For  the  same  reason  a  good  permanent  road  should  be  built 
to  the  power  station  if  one  is  not  already  in  existence.    ^ 
mountainous    regions   this    is   sometimes   impracticable,   but 
money  spent  in  improving  the  road  is  better  invested  tb*^ 
when  put  into  special  sectionalized  apparatus.     It  is  <l^^ 
possible   so   to   sectionalize   a  generator  of  several   huncJ-"^ 
KW  that  the  parts  can  all  be  carried  on  mule  back,  but     ^. 
expense  is  considerably  increased,  and  the  great  advantag*^^  . 
having  a  standard  type  of  apparatus  has  to  be  abando^^^ 
Hence,  unless  the  cost  of  improving  the  road  to  admit  of  tr^^; 
porting  ordinary  apparatus  is  decidedly  greater  than  the  di^^^ , 
ence  in  cost  between  regular  and  sectionalized  machinery, 
former  procedure  is  advisable.     Of  course  when  it  comes  U^^-^^ 
question  of  long  mountain  trails,  sectionalized  machinery  soi^^^ 
times   has  to   be  employed.     The   armature  of  a  polypk-^^-^^ 
machine  for  use  with  transformers  can  very  easily  be  secti^-^" 
alized,  but  if  for  high  voltage  or  of  very  large  size  it  is  bet-:^^^.  i 
to  send  in  core  plates  and  other  material  in  bundles  and  wS^"^^ 
the  armature  on  the  spot.  , 

Having  determined  the  general  location  and  nature  of  t^ 
power  station,   one   may   take   up   further   arrangements 
follows: 

I.    Motive  Power. 
II.    Dynamos. 

III.    Transformers. 

I  ^^    A(.' cA^^si )  r ies .  ,--ctei 

The  fundamental  question  is  the  proper  size  and  charact^*^ '^^j^, 
of  power  units.  In  direct  coupled  work,  prime  mover  an^^  ,g 
generator  must  ))e  considered  together.  In  steamdrive:'^  \ 
stations  for  power  transmission  the  boiler  plant  may 
determined  by  itself,  but  dynamos  and  engines  should  be  take*' 
up  conjointly.  q 

There  is  at  present  rather  too  strong  a  general  inclinatiocC^^      ^ 
to  use  direct  coupled  units  at  any  cost.     Direct  driving  is 
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beautifully  simple  and  efficient  when  conditions  are  favorable, 
anci   for  large  units  is  necessary,  but  belt  and  rope  driving  gives 
siiJSVjlarly  little  trouble,  and  when  well  engineered  wastes  very 
litt  1^  energy  —  not  over  3  to  5  per  cent  for  a  single  direct 
drix^e,  which  can  almost  invariably  be  used.     It  is  very  easy 
to  lose  far  more  than  this  in  using  a  dynamo  designed  for  a 
sp^^d  unsuited  for  its  output,  or  wheels  working  under  dis- 
ad>rantageous  conditions.     Cases  of  such  misfit  combinations 
»r^   not  uncommon,  and  while  the  workmanship  and  results 
M^  often  good  the  engineering  is  faulty.     A  very  character- 
istic example  is  shown  in  Fig.  236,  from  the  power  plaint  of 
Ml  early  single  phase  transmission  for  muiing  purposes.     The 
pnerator  selected  was  a  120  KW  Westinghou.se  machine  of 
standard  form  and  excellently  adapted  for  its  purpose.     Its 
speed  was  860  revolutions  per  minute,  and  to  obtain  this  from 
a  working  head  of  340  feet  a  battery  of  four  21  inch  Pclton 
wheels  was  required.     Now  the  Pelton  wheel  under  favorable 
conditions  is  unexcelled  as  a  prime  mover  in  convenience  and 
efficiency,  but  these  conditions  were  distinctly  unfavorable. 
The  same  work  could  have  been  done  by  a  single  wheel  four  or 
five  feet  in  diameter  at  not  over  one-third  the  initial  expense 
for  wheels  and  fittings,  and  at  enough  higher  efficiency  to 
more  than   compensate   for  the   slight   loss  of  energy   in   a 
simple  belt  drive.     In  this  case  wheel  efficiency  was  sacrificed 
to  the  speed  of  the  generator.     An  error  quite  as  common 
is  to  sacrifice  generator  efficiency  to  the  speed  of  the  prime 
mover. 

The  most  flagrant  case  of  this  kind  that  has  come  to  the 
author's  notice,  was  a  polyphase  machine  of  less  than  a  hundred 
KW  output  direct  coupled  to  a  vertical  shaft  turbine  at  20 
revolutions  per  minute.  This  was  of  course  a  tow  frequency 
machine,  but  an  instance  nearly  as  bad  may  be  found  in  the 
case  of  a  75  KW  alternator  for  15,000  alternations  ])er  minute 
direct  coupled  to  an  engine  at  a  little  less  than  100  revolutions 
per  minute.  These  are  extreme  examples,  of  course,  such 
machines  costing  several  times  more  than  normal  generators 
of  the  same  capacity,  and  having  probably  fully  10  per  cent 
less  efficiency.  It  is,  however,  not  rare  to  find  costly  direct 
coupled  units  which  gain  no  efficiency  over  belted  combina- 
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-tions,  have  little  to  recommend  them  save  appearance,  and  pay 
dearly  for  that. 

The  best  way  to  avoid  such  mistakes  is  to  put  aside  preju- 
dice and  let  the  makers  of  generators  and  prime  movers  put 
their  heads  together  in  consultation  and  work  out  the  problem 
-together.  Both  are  usually  anxious  to  do  good  work,  and  will 
arrive  at  a  judicious  conclusion. 

Alternating  work  is  sometimes  difficult  in  this  respect  on 
account  of  the  requirements  of  frequency,  but  at  the  present 
time  all  the  large  makers  of  hydraulic  and  electrical  machinery 
have  a  sufficient  line  of  patterns  to  meet  most  cases  easily 
without  involving  special  work  to  any  considerable  extent. 

In  deciding  on  the  number  of  units  to  be  employed  several 

tilings  must  be  taken  into  account.    The  number  should  not 

t>^  so  small  that  the  temporary  crippling  of  a  single  unit  will 

Irx^fcerfere  seriously  with  the  work  of  the  plant.     This  deter- 

xxxiiies    the    maximum    permissible    size    of   each   unit.     The 

1:1  ^^rer  one  can  copie  to  this  without  involving  difficulties  in 

't'i-M.^  way  of  proper  speed  or  serious  specialization,  the  better. 

I  ^      is  seldom  advisable  to  install  less  than  three  units,  while  in 

^KTfie  cases  a  considerably  larger  number  must  be  used  to  suit 

^  hydraulic  conditions. 

"^0  illustrate  this  point,  suppose  we  are  considering  a  trans- 
mission of  3,000  KW  from  a  water-power  with  16  feet  available 
d.    One  would  naturallv  like  to  install  three  1,000  KW 
— -»^erators  or  four  of  750  KW.     But  trouble  is  encoimtered  at 
e  in  the  wheels.     The  1,000  KW  machine  should  have,  say 
HP  available  at  the  wheel,  and  the  750  KW  about  1,100. 
«n  assuming  at  once  the  use  of  double  turbines  the  highest 
ilable  speed  for  an  output  of  1,500  HP  would  be  about  75  to 
revolutions  per  minute,  too  low  for  advantageous  direct 
pling  at  any  ordinary  frequency;  1,100  HP  can  be  obtained 
a  speed  perhaps  10  revolutions  per  minute  higher  —  not 
Ugh  to  be  of  much  service.     It  is  a  choice  between  evils  at 
t,  either  generators  of  speed  so  low  as  to  be  both  expensive 
difficult  to  get  up  to  normal  efficiency,  or  belting,  when  one 
^^\ild  much  prefer  to  couple  direct.     At  lower  heads,  say  12 
^^t,  one  would  be  driven  from  direct  connection ;  at  30  to  40 
^^^t  head  it  would  be  comparatively  easy.     In  the  case  in  hand 
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we  are  near  the  dividing  line,  and  it  would  require  very       d^^se 
figuring  to  get  at  the  real  facts,  figuring  which  would  ha^^e  to 
be  guided  by  local  conditions.     The  chances  are  that  sii^^  500 
KW  generators  at  about   125  r.  p.  m.,  would    give    a     ^ood 
combination  of  efficiency  and  cost.     As  an  alternative,       one 
might   use    750   KW   generators   either   coupled   to   3   i^r<ater 
wheels  or  rope  driven.     Each  case  of  this  kind  has  to  be 
worked  out  on  its  merits.     Since  the  dynamos  cost  far  ndoie 
than  water-wheels  for  the  same  capacity,  if  there  is  any  spe^i^* 
izing  to  be  done  it  is  cheaper  to  do  it  at  the  wheels.     If,  hao^- 
ever,  it  proves  convenient  to  change  the  dynamo  speed  a  tx^i^^' 
most  generators  can  be  varied  5  per  cent  either  way  witfc*^^^ 
encountering  any  difficulties. 

Now  and  then  it  becomes  necessary  to  plan  for  vert>i^ 
wheel  shafts.     This,  imhappily,  is  apt  to  confront  one  at  \r^^ 
low  heads,  and  leads  to  immediate  difficulty.     Direct  coupl  ^^^ 
is  usually  impracticable  shice  the  speed  is  very  low,  dot^  *^-.^ 
wheels  being  out  of  the  question,  and  even  if  the  djmamo  c(^  ^^^\x 
be  economically  built  the  support  of  the  revolving  elent  ^* 
would  be  very  troublesome.     The  usual  arrangement  is  to 
bevel  gears,  and  this  is  generally  the  only  practicable  cour^ 

It  is  desirable  in  any  case  to  operate  each  dynamo  by 
own  special  wheels,  to  avoid  complication.     Hence  the 
siderations  which  determine  the  number  of  dynamos  also 
fine  the  numh(M'  of  wheels.       It  is  very  seldom  exp)edient 
use  more  than   a  single  pair  of   wheels  for  driving   a   sin 
goiuM'ator,  on  account  of  (lifficulties  in  alignment  and  regu 
tion  and  conscMjuont  tendency  to  work  inharmoniously.     T 
tendency  is  str()n<rer  in   impulse  ^vheels  than  in  turbines,  c 
account  of  tlie  \'erv  small  volume  of  water  generally  employe^ 
and   cons(*<iuent    hypersensitivcness   to  small   changes  in   t 
amount,  pressure,  and  direction  of  the  stream.     So,  usually, 
sin<rle  wheel  or  })air  of  wheels,  equal  to  the  task  of  handling 
single  ^(Mierator,  may  be  taken  as  the  hydraulic  unit. 

For  simi)licity   and   e(M)nomy  one   should   keep   down   th 
number  of  generators  to  the  limit  already  imposed,  except 
special  cases  may  call  for  an  increase.     If  the  plant  is  to  feec 
sev(Tal  transmission  lines  it  is  sometimes  best  to  assign  separ- 
ate dynamos  to  ea(!h  line  for  one  purpose  or  another,  and  t 
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may  make  it  necessary  to  increase  the  total  number.  The 
i^Bquisite  security  from  accident  can  be  in  such  cases  ob- 
tained by  one  or  two  spare  units,  or  by  shifting  a  generator 
froQ)  a  lightly  loaded  line  to  a  heavily  loaded  one.  In  point 
of  fact  the  modem  generator  is  a  wonderfully  reliable  machine, 
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^'^^  it  ia  not  unusual  to  find  a  machine  that  has  run  day  and 
'^'eht,  save  for  a  few  hours  in  the  week,  f(>r  many  months  with- 
^Ut  any  reserve  behind  it.  The  aiithdr  saw  recently  a  small 
**!  candescent  machine  which  hail  run  some  himrs  per  day  in  an 
*®^'ated  plant,  for  fourteen  conscciitivo  years  without  a  failure 
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of  any  kind.    During  that  time  the  armature  had  ben  ovkof 
its  bearings  but  onoe,  to  have  the  commutator  turned  dcmiL 

In  steam  driven  plants,  as  in  wator-power  woria,  the  mort 
convenient  arrangement  of  generatore  is  generally  side  bj 
side  in  a  single  line.  So  placed  they  are  easy  to  take  cue  of, 
and  the  spare  room  is  more  available  than  when  it  is  irrogidailr 
disposed.  In  case  water-wheels  are  the  prime  movers  a  wats- 
tight  bulkhead  is  generally  placed  between  them  and  the  dyni- 
mos,  so  that  leaks  or  overflows  will  be  confined  to  the  vfaed 
pit,  where  they  can  do  no  harm.  Through  this  bulkhead  the 
shafts  should  pass  if  the  units  are  directly  coupled.  la  cue 
of  a  belt  or  rope  drive  it  is  frequently  convetuent  to  piaee 
wheels  and  dynamos  on  different  levels,  thus  obtuning  simfltf 
security.  Fig.  237  shows  a  well-narranged  small  plant  of  tluB 
sort,  driven  by  a  pair  of  Pelton  wheels.  The  plant  is  so  amaD 
that  both  dynamos  can  be  conveniently  driven  by  pulleys  on  a 
very  short  extension  of  the  wheel  shaft. 

in  a  larger  plant  each  wh&A  unit  would  drive  a  fmf^  dysi- 
mo,  and  the  receiver  and  wheels  with  their  fitUngiB  would 
occupy  one-half  of  the  station,  while  the  dynamos  would  be 
placed  in  the  other  half,  following  the  same  general  plan  shown 
in  Fig.  237.  The  main  point  is  to  get  good  foimdations  for 
the  dynamos  while  keeping  them  out  of  reach  of  stray  water. 

In  an  alternating  current  station  it  is  advisable  to  drive  the 
exciters  from  special  prime  movers,  so  that  a  change  of  speed, 
even  momentary,  in  the  main  machine  may  not  change  the 
exciter  voltage  and  thus  make  a  bad  matter  worse.    This  is  p*^' 
ticularly  necessary  in  water-power  plants,  where  the  govemi^ 
is  apt  to  be  none  too  close  or  prompt.     It  is  a  good  thing  al^ 
to  have  plenty  of  reserve  capacity  in  the  exciters,  so  as  ne^*^ 
to  be  caught  with  insufTicient  exciting  power,  even  in  case    ^ 
accident  to  one  exciter. 

Both  wheels  and  dynamos  should  be  thoroughly  accessik^^l 
and  wheel  and  dynamo  rooms  must  be  well  lighted,  naturaa--* 
and  artificially.  A  dark  and  slippery  wheel  pit,  without  sii  ^ 
cient  space  around  the  wheels,  is  sm^  to  prove  a  source  ^ 
annoyance  and  sometimes  of  serious  delays.  It  should  '^ 
possible  to  get  at  every  wheel  and  its  fittings  and  to  wo^^ 
aroimd  them  freely  when  all  the  other  wheels  are  in  full  u^* 
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letimes  it  is  useful  to  separate  wheels  by  bulkheads,  pref- 
)ly  movable,  and  there  should  always  be  floor  space 
ugh  to  stand  and  work  on  without  putting  up  temporary 
;ing8  and  loose  boards.  There  should  always  be  electric 
ts  ready  for  use  aroimd  all  the  working  machinery,  arc 
ps  or  incandescents  as  may  be  most  convenient,  but  plenty 
hem.  Around  the  wheels  it  may  sometimes  be  necessary 
ise  incandescents  in  marine  globes  to  protect  them  from 
water,  and  to  install  waterproof  flexible  cable  for  the  mov- 
lights. 

s  an  example  of  good  practice  in  a  plant  for  heavy  power 
smission,  operated  by  turbines  imder  a  moderate  head, 
Folsom,  Cal.,  installation  shown  in  Plate  XV  is  worth 
ying.  Fig.  1  shows  the  general  character  of  the  power 
«  and  its  relation  to  the  forebay,  penstocks,  and  tail-race, 
forebay  itself  is  double,  being  divided  lengthwise  by  a 
,  on  each  side  of  which  are  the  gates  and  penstocks  for 
double  turbines.  The  tail-races  are  four  masonry  arches 
»r  the  power  house,  imiting  then  into  a  single  channel, 
tubular  steel  penstocks  are  8  feet  in  diameter,  and 
relief  pipes  above  them,  4  feet  in  diameter.  The  gates 
handled  by  hydraulic  cylinders,  like  the  head  gates  at  the 
.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  wheel  pit  is  not  in  the 
er  house,  but  in  the  clear  space  between  the  rear  wall  of 
power  house  and  the  end  wall  of  the  forebay,  which  like 
other  masonry  work  in  this  plant,  is  of  granite  blocks, 
power  house  itself  is  a  spacious  two-story  brick  structure 
iranite  foundations.  The  lower  floor  is  the  dynamo  room 
e  the  upper  floor  contains  the  transformer  room,  storage 
e,  and  so  forth,  together  with  the  high  tension  switch- 
d,  the  lines  from  which  are  shown  running  out  from  the 
of  the  building.  The  wheels  are  30  inch  double  horizontal 
ines  of  the  McCormick  type,  giving  about  1,250  HP  per 
at  300  revolutions  per  minute  under  the  available  normal 
I  of  55  feet.  There  are,  besides,  two  small  single  horizon- 
tvheels  for  driving  the  exciters.  Each  of  the  main  wheel 
3  carries  on  its  shaft  a  15,000  lb.  fly-wheel  to  steady  its 
ation  under  varying  loads, 
le  arrangement  of  the  wheels  and  generators  is  admirably 
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shown  in  Fig.  2,  FUte  XV,  bom  •  photogn^di  taken  dnrit^ 
the  process  of  construotian. 

This  pvta  a  view  of  one  oomjdete  unit:  gnantor,  eoupling, 
governor,  turbines,  and  %^-wheel,  and  ineludcB  alao  an  notff 
aiid  its  wheel,  not  yet  aligned  asid  coupled.  l-Vnir  stich  mm 
units  and  the  two  ezdten,  all  plmed  side  by  side  in  a  siii;;ii- 
row,  nuke  up  the  plant. 

The  generators  are  three-idiaae  machines,  of  750  KW 
capacity,  at  60-'.  Each  has  24  jioIph,  nms  ai.  ,300  rpvoluii"!!!! 
per  minute,  and  wdghs  about  3(l  ton.^.  'f^ey  are  nt  very  I"* 
inductance,  with  polyodontal  bai-wniind  iirmuturct  d<»i^«ili'< 
give  normally  800  volts  betweeai  liiio^,  and  to  produce  n  vcr> 
close  approximation  to  a  true  j^iiiusf>idal  wave  form.  Tiu'V 
-  are' normally  intended  to  run  in  parallel,  although  tliere  u 
actually  a  complete  drouit  per  mat^hinc  tivnilabte  when  waDt«<l. 
The  wheels  were  originally  Loslalied  with  Faesch-Piccii"! 
govemon,  wtiidi  functioned  fairly  well  but  were  not  etnin^ 
enough  for  the  heavy  service,  and  have  now  been  replaced. 

When  the  heavy  apparatus  was  all  in  place  and  aoguutttd, 
the  arched  spaces  shown  in  FJg.  2  were  walled  up  except  ^ 
shaft  holes,  and  the  wheel  pit  permanently  separated  fmn 
the  dynamo  room.  From  the  dynamos  the  cuirent  is  Uko 
to  the  low  tension  Bwitchboard  fadng  the  row  of  gonenton- 
Thence  it  passes  to  the  transformer  room  on  the  second  floor 
of  the  station.  Here  is  a  bank  of  twelve  rajung 
of  the  air  blast  substation  type  largely  used  in  tl 
the  General  Electric  Company.  These  raise  tbe  wrnfciBg  pm- 
Eureto  11,000  volts.  At  this  potential  theouTrent  paeHB.tothe 
high  tension  switchboard  and  thence  to  the  line.  A  aeW""^ 
switohboanl  in  the  transformer  room  serves  to  distribute  ^ 
low  touHion  current  received  from  the  dynamos. 

The  ^neral  arriingement  of  this  station  is  excellent,  for  tlK 
iiiMtalhition  as  made.  Were  the  plant  to  be  worked  at'high^ 
voltaf^  for  whieh  the  air  blast  transformeis  would  be  ini^' 
visalilc,  it  would  be  wise  not  to  put  the  transformer  room  ix 
a  second  story,  but  to  locate  the  oil  transformers  in  a  fiicpi^' 
space  by  themselves. 

Tlie  line  consists  of  four  complete  three-phase  dnmits  ^"^ 
of  No.  0  B.  &  S.  wire.    There  are  two  independent  pole  ^ 
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'unning  side  by  side  a  few  rods  apart,  constructed  of  re^l- 
ffood  poles  40  feet  long,  flach  pole  line  carries  two  circuits 
;ymmetrically  arranged  on  two  cross  arms,  one  circuit  being 
)n  each  side  of  the  pole,  the  wires  arranged  so  as  to  form  an 
equilateral  triangle,  with  an  angle  downward.  One  of  the 
3()le  lines  carries  an  extra  cross  arm  a  few  feet  below  the 
nain  circuits,  to  acrommodate  the  telephone  circuit.  All  wires 
ire  transposed  at  frequent  intervals  to  lessen  induction.  The 
»le  line  is  on  the"  southern  side  of  the  American  River  and 
'allows  in  the  main  the  coxmtry  roads  clear  into  Sacramento. 
he  two  lines  being  on  opposite  sides  of  the  roarl.  The  route 
hiLs  followed  is  a  trifle  longer  than  the  actual  linear  distance. 
>ut  the  gain  in  accessibility  more  than  coxmterbalances  the 
^tra  mile  or  so  of  line.  The  high  tension  line  Is  carrier  I 
'^>ng  the  river  through  the  northern  edge  of  the  city  fairiy 
ito  the  district  of  load,  and  is  then  terminated  in  a  hand>'>me 
Hck  substation  containing  the  transformer  anrl  rl\Tiamo 
>oms  and  the  offices  of  the  company.  The  distribution  system 
mLxed  m  character  owing  to  the  operation  of  the  exist  in  «^ 
^ilway  and  lighting  loads. 

The  main  distribution  circuit  Is  a  threo-pha.sc  four-wire 
reiiit  worked  at  125  volts  between  the  active  wires  and  the 
Mitral.  This  gives  an  admirable  network  for  lijrhiiiif^  and 
otor  work,  very  economical  of  copper,  easy  to  wire  and  to 
>erate.  All  the  transformers  in  the  substation  arc  arranged 
r  a  secondary  voltage  of  125,  250,  or  5()0  as  may  Ik»  desire<l, 
'  as  to  be  ready  for  any  kind  of  service. 
This  plant  first  went  into  operation  m  July,  1«S95,  and  has 
fice  then  been  in  continuous  service  day  and  nip:ht.  No  seri- 
>s  trouble  has  been  encountered,  the  high  voltajre  line  has 
'rformed  admirably,  and  there  has  Ix^en  no  difliculty  duo  to 
'Juetance,  lack  of  balance,  resonance,  or  anv  of  the  other 

m 

^^^  that  used  to  be  feared  in  connection  with  lon^  distance 
Ivphase  work.  Furthermore  the  plant  is  a  succoss  financially 
^Vell  as  electrically.  Apart  fn>m  Niagara,  which  oven  now 
f*i\ly  lx»ginning  long  distance  work,  it  has  Ik^cu  one  of  the 
'^t  valuable  of  the  pioneer  plarits  in  establishing  confidence 
lX)wer  transmission,  and  in  puttnig  the  art  uix)n  a  sub- 
^tial  basis. 
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Another  fine  example  of  three-phase  work,  of  especial  interest 
as    being   operated  under     a   very  exceptionally  high  head,..^ 
is  the  plant  utilized  at  Fresno,  Cal.     Fresno  is  a  flourishing:^^^ 
city  of  15,000  inhabitants  at  the  head   of    the    magnificent-' 
San    Joaquin  valley  in  central  California.     Like  other  Cali- 
fomian  cities,  it  has  been  hampered   in  its  development  by 
the  very  high  cost  of  coal  —  $8  to  $10  per  ton  in  carload  lots, 
and  some  of  its  active  citizens  cast  about  for  an  available 
water-power  to  develop  electrically.     Such  a  one  was  found  on 
the  north  fork  of  the  Sah  Joaquin  River  very  nearly  35  miles 
from  the  city.     At  a  point  where  this  stream  flows  through  a 
narrow  canon  it  was  diverted,  and  the  stream  was  carried  in  a 
series  of  flumes  and   canals  winding  along  the  hillsides  for 
seven  miles  to  a  point  where  it  could  be  dropped  back  into  the 
river  bed,  1,600  feet  below. 

At  this  point  an  emergency  reservoir  was  formed  in  a  natural 
basin,  which  by  an  expenditure  of  less  than  $3,000  was  devel- 
oped into  a  pond  capable  of  holding  enough  reserve  water  for 
several  days'  run  at  full  load. 

The  minimum  flow  of  the  stream  is  3,000  cubic  feet  per 
minute,  capable  of  giving  between  6,000  and  7,000  HP  off  the 
shafts  of  the  water-wheels  when  fully  utilized.  In  the  initial 
plant  only  a  small  portion  of  this  power  is  employed.  From 
the  head  works  at  the  reservoir  a  pipe  line  is  taken  down  the 
hillside  to  the  pnwer  house.  The  pipe  is  4,100  feet  long.  At 
the  upper  end  for  400  feet  a  24  inch  riveted  steel  pipe  is  used, 
then  lap-welded  steel  pipe  is  employed  diminishing  in  diameter 
and  increasing  in  thickness  toward  the  lower  end,  where  it 
is  18  inches  in  diameter,  of  five-eighths  inch  mild  steel,  and 
terminatijig  in  a  tubular  receiver  30  inches  in  diameter,  of 
three-fourths  inch  steel.  The  vertical  head  is  1,410  feet.  This 
corresponds  to  a  j)ressure  of  613  lbs.  per  square  inch,  while  the 
emergent  jet  has  a  spouting  velocity  of  300  feet  per  second. 

To  withstand  and  utilize  this  tremendous  velocitv  imusual 
precautions  were  necessary.  The  main  Pelton  wheels,  designed 
for  500  HP  at  GOO  revolutions  per  minute,  have  solid  steel  plate 
centres  with  hard  bronze  buckets.  Each  carries  on  its  shaft  a 
steel  fly-wheel  vvei|[:^hing  3  tons,  and  5  feet  in  diameter.  With 
their  enormous  peripheral  speed  of  over  9,000  feet  per  minute, 
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these  have  a  powerful  steadying  effect  on  the  speed  of  the 
generatore.  There  are  four  of  these  wheels,  each  directly 
coupled  to  a  350  KW  General  Electric  three-phase  generator, 
gi\ing  700  volts  at  60*'.  There  are  also  two  20  HP  Pelton 
wheels,  each  20  inches  in  diameter,  and  each  direct  coupled  to 
a  multipolar  exciter.  All  the  wheels  are  controlled  independ- 
ently by  Pelton  differential  governors. 

On  the  main  floor  of  the  power  house  opposite  the  generators, 
is  the  bank  of  raising  transformers.  These  are  of  125  KW 
capacity  each,  of  the  ordinary  air  blast  type.  Space  is 
l>n»vi<led  for  additional  transformers  more  when  the  load 
demands  them. 

These  transformers  raise  the  pressure  to  19,000  volts 
between  lines  and  from  the  high  tension  section  of  the  switch- 
board the  current  passes  to  the  transmission  line.  This  con- 
sists of  two  complete  three-phase  circuits  which  can  be  worked 
together  or  independently.  They  are  of  No.  00  bare  copper 
wire  carried  on  special  double  petticoat  porcelain  insulators, 
all  tested  at  27,000  volts  alternating  pressure. 

The  pole  line  is  of  35  foot  squared  redwood  polos  set  6  feet 
deep.  E^ch  pole  carries  four  cross  arms.  Three  of  these  at 
the  top  of  the  pole  are  for  the  transmission  circuits.  These 
are  at  present  confined  to  the  two  upper  cross  arms,  leaving 
space  for  additional  circuits  below.  A  fourth  short  cross  arm 
about  4  feet  below  the  others  carries  the  tele])hone  wires. 

Plate  XVI  gives  a  good  idea  of  the  general  arraii<reniont  of 
the  Fresno  plant.  Fig.  1  gives  a  glimpse  of  the  storage 
reservoir  at  the  upper  end  of  the  pipe  line.  Fig.  2  shows  the 
situation  of  the  power  house  below,  which  is  built  of  native 
granite  on  a  solid  rock  foundation,  with  a  wooden  roof.  It  is 
75  X  30  feet  in  size.  The  wheel  pit  is  seen  running  along  one 
side  of  the  station  just  outside  the  wall,  through  which  ])ass  the 
wheel  shafts  driving  the  dynamos  inside.  In  the  foreground 
appears  the  be^ning  of  the  transmission  line. 

Fig.  3  shows  the  interior  of  the  power  house  with  the  dyna- 
mos and  transformers  in  place  and  the  switchboard  at  the 
further  end  of  the  room. 

In  the  city  of  Fresno  the  transmission  linos  arc  taken  to  a 
substantial  brick  substation  in  the  centre  of  the  city.     Here 
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are  situated  the  reducing  transformers  and  accessory  apparatus, 
ijicluding  two  80-light  arc  dynamos  direct  coupled  to  60  UP 
uiduction  moltirs. 

The  distribution  system  is  threefold.  In  the  central  dis- 
trict of  the  city  a  three-phase  four-wire  network  is  employed, 
supplied  from  three  125  KW  reducing  transformers,  anil 
worked  at  115  volts  between  active  wires  and  neutral.  For 
the  outlying  residence  region  three  75  KW  transformers  sup|ily 
ourrent  at  1,000  voua  for  use  with  eeeoi^ary  traosformns. 
Finally,  for  reaching  neighboring  towns,  three  40  KWtnns- 
formers  feed  a  3,000  volt  subtnuiaiQlssion  Hyatem.  The  oftt- 
atjon  of  this  plant,  like  that  of  the  Folsom  plant,  has  been 
highly  succesBful  from  the  start,  and  the  dectiical  bouUa 
that  have  of toi  been  feared  on  long  lines  at  high  voltage  ban 
beoi  conspicuous  by  thdr  abeoice. 

Both  these  plants  represent  even  to-day,  first-claae  pr»eti(e 
in  general  equipment  and  arrangement,  save  that  the  voltigea 
of  tranamisuon  have  now  become  ultra  conservative,  ud 
while  differing  conditions  bring  thdr  own  necessary  modi- 
fications, these  examples  may  be  regarded  as  thoroughly  typ* 
cal.  They  have  incidentally  demonstrated  the  thorough  pnc- 
ticability  of  general  distribution  of  energy  for  lighting  and 
power  by  polyphase  currents  under  large  commercial  condi- 
tions, and  at  distances  great  enough  to  involve  all  the  ele^ 
trical  difficulties  likely  to  be  met  at  the  voltage  employed.  A 
more  recent  plant  of  pectiliar  interest  in  some  of  its  en^ce^ 
ing  features  is  that  of  the  Truckee  River  General  Electric 
Company  near  Floriston,  Cal.,  shown  in  Plates  XVII  and 
XVIII.  This  plant  was  erected  to  supply  power  to  the  mineft 
of  the  famous  Comstock  Lode,  where  it  is  used  for  mining 
hoists,  milling  and  pumping,  which  had  formerly  been  don^ 
almost  entirely  by  steam  provided  by  burning  pine  at  $8.5<^ 
to  $15  per  cord. 

The  source  of  the  water-power  is  the  Truckee  River,  a^ 
unusually  steady  stream  rising  among  the  snows  of  the  Sierr^ 
Nevada.  At  the  head  works  is  a  timber  crib  dam  about  5^ 
yards  long  and  only  7  feet  in  height,  serving  mainly  to  bac 
the  water  into  a  wide,  slow  running  canal  a  couple  of  hundre== 
yards  long,  which  serves  also  as  a  settling  pond.    Thence  tfc^ 
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passes  through  the  racks  into  a  timber  flume,  10  feet  deep 
feet  8  inches  wide  inside,  the  entrance  being  widened  to 
;  at  the  racks  and  tapered  to  the  normal  width  in  a  nm 
eet. 

timber  flume,  a  portion  of  which  is  well  shown  in  Plate 
Fig.  1,  winds  along  the  hillsides  for  a  distance  of  a  little 
han  a  mile  and  a  half.  It  carries  300  cubic  feet  of  water 
^ond  at  a  depth  of  6  feet  in  the  flume,  the  corresponding 
y  l)eing  7.5  feet  per  second.  This  flume  is  carried  on 
timlx?r  frames  16  feet  between  centres,  with  two  inter- 
e  sets  of  four  posts  each.     Along  the  line  of  the  flume 

0  spill  gates  each  in  the  side  of  a  sand  box  dropped 
the  bottom  of  the  flume. 

flume  terminates  in  a  timber  penstock  36  feet  long  and  21 
le,  furnished  with  a  central  bulkhead  and  strongly  stayed 
on  rods.     Back  of  the  penstock  a  spill  flume  is  carried 

feet  alongside  the  main  flume.  From  the  penstock  two 
aking  their  water  through  head  gates,  run  to  the  wheels, 
e  pipes  are  of  redwood  staves,  hooped  with  J-inch  roimd 

feet  in  diameter  inside,  and  160  feet  long.  The  working 
5  84.5  feet,  and  a  few  feet  from  the  power  house  the 

1  pipes  are  wedged  into  the  steel  pipes  that  lead  to  the 
•ases.  Plate  XVII,  Fig.  2,  shows  the  power  house,  pen- 
pipes,  and  tail-races.    The  ix)wer  house  itself  is  88  x  31 

brick,  with  roof  of  corrugated  galvanized  iron,  and  has 
e  foundations. 
)  XVIII  shows  the  arrangement  of  the  wheels  and  gencr- 

The  wheel  plant  consists  of  tvv^o  pairs  of  27-ui  ch  McCor- 
orizontal  turbines,  each  pair  giving  1,400  IIP  at  400 
Each  pair  discharges  into  a  central  cast-iron  draught 
itinued  by  a  20-foot  draught  tube.  Each  pair  of  wheels 
tly  coupled  to  a  750  KW,  500  volt  three-phase  Westuig- 
O!;enerator.  But  instead  of  the  arrangement  shown  in 
XV  and  XVI  the  shafts  of  both  sets  of  wheels  and  of 
lerators  are  in  one  straight  line,  with  the  wheels  at  its 
ities.  This  gives  sjiace  for  a  very  solid  foiuidation  for 
orators  between  the  arched  tail-races,  and  if  need  be  the 
ors  can  be  directly  coupled  together  so  as  to  nm  both 
single  wheel  or  as  a  single  unit.     Arrangements  of  this 


a, 

kind  may  be  very  freely  adopted  where  the  uiiils  are  few,  aod 
the  plant  is  not  biiilt  with  probable  extensions  in  mind.  Each 
generator  has  a  separate  multipolar  exciter  driven  by  a  Bmall 
separate  turbine,  and  each  of  these  receives  the  water  from  the 
ease  of  its  main  wheel  aiid  discharges  into  the  cnrresponding  tail- 
pace.    Each  exciter  is  of  sufficient  capacity  for  both  gcncrators- 

Eaoh  main  pair  of  wheels  is  regulated  by  a  Lombard  gtfV- 
emor,  one  of  which  appears  in  the  foreground.  Rut  to  ix>- 
sure  dose  regulation  an  unusual  device  is  installed  in  cimnec- 
tion  with  the  governors.  The  supply  pipes  are  too  louf!  sn  J 
the  head  too  high  to  permit  the  installation  of  efficient  relief 
pipes,  as  in  the  Kolsom  plant,  and  the  enormous  inertia  of  ihe 
water  in  the  supply  pipes  was  consequently  lx)th  an  inwo- 
venience  and  a  menace.  Hence  relief  was  provided  by  »  ' 
huge  balanced  Ludlow  valve  connected  with  the  wheel-case  an  J 
the  tail-race.  This  valve  is  operated  by  wire  ropes  and  9hea\'e«. 
eo  connected  with  the  gate  shaft  of  the  wheel  that  when  ih^ 
(Tovemor  closes  the  wheel  gate  it  opens  the  relief  vah^e  au** 
vice  versa,  thus  keeping  the  velocity  of  the  water  nearly  con- 
stant. The  effect  is  closely  similar  to  that  obtained  with  ib^ 
deflecting  nozzle  used  with  Pelton  wheels,  and  whUe  it  wast^ 
water,  that  is  of  small  moment  compared  with  the  necessity 
for  regulation. 

The   500-volt  current  from  the  generators  is  raised  by  oil 
insulated  transformers  to  22,000  volte  for  the  33-mile  trans- 
mission to  Virginia  City,  Nev.,  which  is  the  centre  of  utiU' 
zation.     The  pole  line  is  of  square  saweii  redwood  poles  30 fe** 
long,  11  inches  square  at  the  butt  and  7  inches  square  at  the  top- 
These  poles  carry  two  cross  arms  on  which  the  two  three-phas* 
circuits  of  bare  No.  4  B.  &  S.  wire  are  arranged  as  usual,  formirtS 
an  equilateral  triangle  on  each  side  of  the  poles.     The  insul^"" 
tors  are    porcelain  on  oil-treated  eucalyptus  pins.     The  pol^'^ 
are  spaced  about  40  to  the  mile,  and  carry  a  couple  of  brackff*^ 
for  the  telephone  line  below  the  cross  arms.     The  three-pha^*'* 
lines  are  transposed  every  144  poles. 

The  dbtribiition  in  Virginia  City  is  at  2,250  volts  thru-*^ 
phase  over  a  maximum  radius  of  about  2  miles.  This  plant  *^ 
a  good  example  of  recent  practice  in  dealing  with  moderat^^- 
high  heads.     The  timber  flume  in  particular  strikes  East*^"*^ 
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engineers  unfavorably  at  first,  but  the  irrigation  companies  of 
the  Pacific  slope  have  had  many  years  of  experience  in  that 
sort  of  construction,  and  have  learned  that  it  is  easy,  cheap, 
and  durable  when  properly  cared  for.  There  are  hundreds  of 
miles  of  it  used  for  various  purposes  in  California,  and  in 
many  instances  it  is  the  only  practicable  means  of  water 
delivery.  Altogether  this  particular  plant  teaches  a  useful 
lesson  in  hydraulic  construction,  and  like  those  just  described 
is    SL  very  good  example  of  modem  engineering. 

At  present  long-distance  plants  are  rather  the  exception,  and 
ii^  the  natural  course  of  events  there  must  be  developed  a  great 
'i^imber  of  power  transmissions  at  quite  moderate  distances, 
^J^der  ten  miles  or  so.  Such  plants  as  regards  general  organi- 
sation do  not  possess  any  special  peculiarities.  The  dvnamos, 
hovrever,  may  often  be  wound  for  exceptionally  high  voltage. 
J^ynamos  for  use  with  raising  transformers  should  be  of 
"Moderate  voltage,  not  much  over  2,000  volts  unless  the  units  are 
^f  immense  size,  or  must  furnish  local  power  in  addition  to 
^'^eir  regular  function. 

At  moderate  voltage  the  generators  gain  in  cost  per  unit  of 
output,  in  simplicity,  and  in  comparative  immunity  from  acci- 
dents. They  are  also  likely  to  be  designed  for  lower  arma- 
ture reaction.  Nevertheless,  there  are  many  cases  in  which 
it  is  advisable  to  install  generators  for  5,000  to  12,000  volts 
for  the  sake  of  economy  and  simplicity  of  plant.  In  fact,  it 
^  questionable  whether  it  is  ever  worth  while  to  use  raising 
trajisformers  in  work  at  these  verv  moderate  transmission 
voltages.  As  already  indicated,  such  generators  should  always 
have  stationary  armatures,  and  should,  and  do,  have  extraor- 
dinarily good  insulation.  When  installed  they  are  sometimes 
insulated  from  the  foundations  with  scrupulous  care,  and 
^  direct  coupled  they  may  be  provided  with  insulating  coup- 
^''^gs.  Small  high-voltage  machines  have  been  supported 
^^  porcelain  insulators.  Large  generators  may  be  carried  on 
hardwood  timbers  thoroughly  treated  with  insulating  material, 
^^  bolted  to  the  foundation  cap  stone.  As  the  art  of  insula- 
^^^^  has  progressed,  such  precautions  have  become  less  and 
®®®  necessary,  and  at  the  present  time  generators  for  10,000 
^^^ts    and   more   are   often   installed    and    successfuHv    used 
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hout  any  such  general  insulation  at  all.  It  La  dosirablp  to 
surround  such  machines  with  an  insulated  platform  a  few  inchts 
above  the  floor,  and  to  protect  the  leads  with  vulo-anite  tubes, 
It  is  well  also  to  shield  the  terminals  so  that  only  one  can  be 
manipulate  at  a  time  when  the  machine  is  in  action.  These 
high-voltage  generators  have  proved  to  be  entirely  reliahle,  do 
not  seem  to  be  more  subject  to  accident  than  other  generalon, 
ind  if  injured  are  rather  more  easily  repaired  than  transfonneis, 
In  all  plants  employing  more  than  &  single  genpratcr. — and 
his  means  nearly  all  power  tra  amission  plants  of  every  kiwi 
—  the  generators  should  be  arraJiged  to  run  in  parallel,  andia 
most  instances  should  be  so  optTated  regularly.  Now  and 
then  generators  may  advantageously  be  operated  on  scpanite 
lines,  as  when  tliftse  lines  must  be  run  under  different  condi- 
tions of  regulation,  or  when  a  line  must  be  isolated  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  a  very  severe  fluctuating  load,  but  for  the 
vast  majority  of  plants  these  expedients  are  totally  unnectf- 
sary,  and  only  complicate  the  operation  of  the  system  wilbout 
any  material  compensating  advantage. 

Plants  operated  for  lighting  alone  can  get  along  aft»  a 
fashion  by  shifiinj;  Inmi  i|uickiy  from  one  machine  to  another, 
an  uperatioji  quilt!  fainiliar  u>  most  people  wlio  have  been  cus- 
tomers of  such  a  system;  but  for  the  general  distribution  of 
lights  and  power  this  procedure  is  inadmissible,  for  it  usuaDj 
means  stopping  some  or  all  of  the  motors.  Moreover,  it  is  t 
clumsy  method  at  beat,  abandoned  long  ago  by  conlinuoa 
current  stations,  and  without  any  excuse  for  existence  save 
villainously  bad  generator  equipment  or  incompetence  in  the 
operation  of  the  station. 

All  modern  generators  of  good  design  are  capable  of  nrniuBI 
in  parallel  without  the  slightest  difficulty,  provided  they  have 
somewhere  nearly  similar  magnetic  characteristics  and  are 
intelligently  operated. 

It  is  inadvisable  to  attempt  running  a  smooth-core  and  u 
iron-clad  armature  in  parallel,  or  two  machines  which  are  vei? 
different  in  regulation  or  which  give  very  different  wave  sbapft 
but  on  the  other  hand  such  machines  ought  not  to  be  installed 
together  on  general  principles.  The  nearer  alike  the  machinft 
the  better  they  will  run  in  parallel. 
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subject  has  been  oftener  a  topic  of  fruitless  discussion 
he  paralleling  of  alternators.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  any 
nilar  alternators  will  go  into  parallel  and  stay  there  with 
ttle  difficulty,  at  least  if  driven  from  water-wheels,  as  is 
always  the  case  in  transmission  plants, 
i-inductance  machines  have  been  supposed  to  be  some- 
?asier  to  put  and  work  in  parallel  than  those  of  low 
mce.  They  certainly  can  be  thrown  together  carelessly 
ss  likelihood  of  a  large  synchronizing  current  flowing 
n  them,  but  with  low-inductance  machines  a  little  more 
3r  an  inductance  temi)orarily  inserted  l)etween  the 
les,  leads  to  the  same  end. 

hrowing  two  alternators  of  any  kind  in  parallel,  they 
be  in  the  same  phase,  running  at  the  same  s|KH»d  and  at 
imately  the  same  voltage.  The  more  nearly  those  con- 
are  fulfilled,  the  less  synchronizing  current  will  flow 
n  the  machines,  and  hence  the  more  smoothly  will  they 
)gether. 

Drdinary  arrangement  of  phase  lamps  shows  the  relation 
I  speed  and  phase  with  ample  exactness.  When  the 
3r  lamp  is  pulsating  at  the  rate  of  one  period  in  four  or 
conds,  it  is  evident  that  the  relative  sp<'eds  of  the 
es  are  very  nearly  right,  and  it  is  (\\nU'  easy  to  cut  in 
V  machine  when  its  phase  is  very  nearly  right.  One 
'is  the  swing  of  the  slow  pulsations,  and  can  catch  the 
point  of  the  interval  of  darkness  with  gr(»at  accuracy. 
Isations  can  in  fact  be  easily  reduced  to  a  ten -second 
or  even  longer.  It  is,  on  the  whole,  best  to  reverse  the 
amp  connections  so  that  concordance  of  j)hase  will  l^e 
by  the  lighting  up  of  the  phase  lamps.  The  lamps 
be  of  such  voltage  that  they  will  come  merely  to  a 
red  when  the  machines  are  in  phase.  This  arrange- 
verts  the  possibility  of  a  lamp  burning  out  during 
;  and  gi\'ing  apparent  concordance  of  phase.  This 
t  has  actually  happened  —  with  spectacular  results.  In 
Nations  special  synchronism  indicators,  of  which  more 
next  chapter,  frequently  replace  phase  lamps  to  good 
?.  It  is  not  a  bad  idea  to  provide  both  as  a  safety 
ion. 
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It  is  obviously  necessary  that  the  speeds  of  the  two  machines 
should  be  normally  alike,  and  that  the  speeds  should  have  a 
certain  slight  flexibility.       When   belt-driven  from  the  sainc 
shaft,  the  various  generators  to  be  put  in  parallel  must  be  mx 
very  accurately  at  the  same  speed,  else  one  of  the  belts  wiT 
constantly  slip  and  there  will  be  considerable  sjTichroniziri^ 
current.     When  properly  adjusted,  the  machines  should  be  so 
closely  at  speed  that  the  phase  lamps  will  have  a  period  of 
from  20  to  30  seconds.     This  is  not  a  difficult  matter  when 
driving  from  the  same  shaft.       In  direct-coupled  units,  or  in 
general  those  driven  from  independent  prime  movers,  it  is  best 
to  let  one  governor  do  the  fine  adjustment  of  speed,  the  others 
being  a  little  more  insensitive.     Otherwise  the  governors  are 
likely  to  fight  among  themselves  and  be  perpetually  see-sawing. 

With  respect  to  equality  of  voltage,  the  better  the  regula- 
tion of  the  generators  in  themselves,  the  more  necessary  it  is  to 
have  them  closely  at  the  same  voltage  when  put  into,  or  when 
nmning  in,  parallel.  Two  generators  with  bad  inherent  regu- 
lation will  divide  the  load  with  approximate  equality,  even  if 
put  in  parallel  with  a  noticeable  difference  in  voltage,  since  the 
machine  that  tends  to  take  the  heavier  current  will  promptly 
have  its  voltage  battered  do^vn  and  the  tendency  corrected  — 
at  the  expense,  however,  of  accurate  regulation  In  the  plant. 

With  machines  of  low  inductance  and  good  regulation,  the 
voltages  should  be  very  closely  the  same  before  putting  into 
parallel,  to  avoid  heavy  synchronizing  current,  and  they  will 
then  divide  the  load  correctly  with  a  very  slight  adjustment 
of  the  voltage.  If  the  characteristics  of  the  machines  are 
known,  as  they  should  be,  the  voltages  can  be  arranged  so 
that  they  will  fall  together  as  accurately  as  if  the  added 
machine  had  been  put  on  an  artificial  load  before  parallelizing. 

If  these  precautions  are  observed,  no  difficulty  will  \yo  experi- 
enced in  parallel  running,  and  machines  in  stations  many 
miles  apart  will  work  together  in  perfect  harmony.  This  is 
sometimes  necessary  in  larp:e  central  station  work,  when  a 
portion  of  the  power  is  transmitted  from  a  distance  and  a 
portion  generated  on  the  si)()t.  It  sometimes  happens,  too, 
that  to  obtain  the  amount  of  water-power  that  is  desired,  it 
must  be  taken  from  a  group  of  falls.     In  point  of  fact.it  is  a 
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perfectly  simple  matter  to  operate  a  number  of  transmission 
plants  in  parallel,  rather  easier  than  so  to  operate  the  machines 
in  a  single  station.  The  inductance  in  a  long  line  acts  as  an 
electro  dynamic  buffer. 

The  magnitude  of  the  transformer  units,  when  transformers 
are  used,  should  be  determined  by  the  same  considerations  that 
apply  to  generators,  except  that  questions  of  speed  do  not 
have  to  be  considered.  The  smallest  number  of  transformers 
t^hat  it  is  desirable  to  use  is  that  number  which  will  permit 
"the  disuse  of  a  single  imit  without  inconvenience.  Above  this 
number  one  must  be  guided  by  convenience,  but  in  general 
"the  fewer  units  the  better,  since  transformers  such  as  are 
used  iji  large  transmission  work  vary  very  little  in  efficiency 
xmder  varying  load,  and  hence  there  is  no  considerable  gain 
in  using  small  units  so  as  to  keep  them  fully  loaded.  When 
\ising  large  transformers  the  difference  in  efficiency  between 
full  load  and  half  load  should  be  no  more  than  two  or  three- 
'tenths  of  a  per  cent,  and  as  a  rule  the  general  efficiency  can- 
not be  sensibly  improved  by  using  smaller  units. 

In  polyphase  transmission  the  transformer  unit  must  be 
"taken  to  include  all  the  phases,  so  that  this  unit  will  usually  con- 
sist of  two  or  three  allied  transformers.  In  three-phase  work 
the  circuit  can  be  operated  either  with  two  or  three  trans- 
formers, so  that  in  a  measure  each  transformer  group  contains 
^  reserve  of  capacity,  since,  if  a  transformer  fails,  the  remain- 
ing pair  can  be  connected  to  do  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  work. 
It  is  inadvisable,  however,  to  try  the  resultant  mesh  on  a  large 
Scale  save  as  an  emergency  expedient,  and  the  raising  and 
i^ucing  transformers  should  regularly  be  in  groups  of  three  for 
t.hree-phase  work,  connected  star  or  mesh  as  occasion  requires 
^^ery  recently  combined  three-phase  transformers  have  begun 
t:o  come  into  use,  but  there  has  not  yet  been  experience  enough 
with  them  to  give  them  a  definite  place  in  the  art.  For  very 
high  voltage  each  phase  may  have  several  transformers  in 
Scries,  although,  since  single  transformers  are  now  made  for 
^,000  volts,  such  a  step  is  needless  unless  as  an  emergency 
measure. 

It  is  advisable  in  arranging  the  transformer  plant,  to  bear 
contingencies  in  mind.     Spare  transformers  are  a  good  form 
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of  insuranoe.  .In  the  statkm  nusifig  ttBnafofmara  ilm  tf^ 
eonoeped.  These  are  lik^  to  be  of  large  eapaeity  wd  M|^ 
voltage.  The  individual  transfonnen  will  very  aeUbm  be  wm 
small  as  50  EW,  and  the  voltage  is  sure  to  be  from  5,000  voMa 
upward  to  10,000, 20,000^  or  30,000  volts,  and  somethnfis  evevi 
more  up  to  60,000. 

For  large  transfoimj^s,  both  the  air-cooled  and  the  fsSMr 
insulated  types  are  in  common  use.  Tb&  former  depepi^ 
wholly  on  solid  insulating  material  and  are  oooled  by  a  foroed 
blast  through  the  ventilating  spaced.  lie  heat  is  so  ^eetively 
carried  off  by  this  means  that  the  output  can  be  readily  forced 
without  any  material  loss  of  cflldencyi  and  tliese  transfonnen 
are  therefore  somewhat  less  expensive  than  others.  For 
work  up  to  10,000  volts  or  so  tiiey  are  much  used  and  pn^^vc 
very  satisfactory.  For  the  higher  tranomission  voltages,  the 
oil  insulation  gives  a  much  lariger  factor  of  safety ,  and  is  there- 
fore usuaUy  preferred.  The  smaller  daea  are  often  mereltF 
enclosed  in  a  sheet^ren  or  castHson  tank  with  very  deep  oorm- 
gations  to  gain  radiating  surface,  and  wUdk  is  fiUed  with  pet- 
roleum oil  carefully  freed  from  the  least  residual  traces  d  mkI 
and  water. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  such  oil  serais  sometimes  to  alsstb 
moisture  from  the  air,  and  may  even  have  to  be  given  a  sop- 
plemental  drying  by  blowing  air  through  it.  Generally,  how* 
ever,  the  oil  furnished  for  this  purpose  by  the  manufacturing 
companies  is  in  good  condition  if  kept  in  closed  tanks  o^ 
barrels,  but  it  is  advisable  to  test  for  moisture  in  imdertakioS 
any  large  use  of  it. 

In  the  ''self -cooled"  transformers  just  referred  to,  theradi*-' 
tion  from  the  case  is  enough  to  keep  the  oil  from  getting  toc^ 
hot,  and  for  sizes  up  to  two  or  three  hundred  kilowatts  tlui^ 
form  of  cooling  is  very  generally  used.  For  larger  units  tte 
natural  circulation  of  the  oil  as  it  is  warmed  by  the  coils  and 
core  is  hardly  sufficient,  and  forced  cooling  has  to  be  employed. 

This  is  generally  accomplished  by  putting  just  inside  the 
boiler  iron  case  of  the  transformer  a  coil  of  brass  pipe  throu^ 
which  cool  water  is  pumped  or  allowed  to  flow.     This  fiumishes 
excellent  facilities  for  cooling,  and  is  the  plan  very  generally 
followed  in  all  the  larger  station  transformers. 
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Plate  VI  shows  the  general  appearance  of  these  artificially 
cooled  transformers,  while  Plate  XVI,  Fig.  3,  shows  a  bank  of 
the  air-cooled  type,  installed  above  a  common  ventilating  flue 
which  receives  air  from  a  motor  blower.  Fig.  238  shows  the 
sppeuance  of  a  self-cooled  oil  transformer  for  three  combiDed 
phases.   . 

Although  transformer  oil  has  so  high  a  flashing  point  as  to 
be  practically  non-inflammable  under  any  ordinary  provo- 
tation,  it  may  still  be  a  source  of  danger  when  in  considerable 
quauUty,  and  exposed  to  great  and  continued  heat.     It  is 


'Iwrefore  wise  to  install  oil  transformers  in  such  wise  as  to 
["^vent  the  spread  of  burning  oil  in  case  of  serious  fire.  They 
^fliild,  therefore,  be  isolated  from  inflammable  material,  aiid 
P^^isinn  should  be  made  for  draining  off  the  oil  in  ca.so  of 
''*re3sity.  The  ca.scs  are  usually  prnvidcd  with  heavy  cast- 
"on  covers  through  which  the  terminal.>*  cDnio  antl  which 
protect  the  oil  from  access  of  flames  or  of  air  in  case  of  short 
cireuits,  which,  by  the  way,  very  rarely  ij^nitc  the  oil. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  locate  the  transformers  with  drainage 
spaces  around  them  and  exits  through  which  the  oil  can  harm- 
lessly flow  if,  from  a  combination  of  accidents,  it  escapes  from 
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the  transformer  case.  A  sloping  concrete  floor  recessed  ^r 
with  low  barriers  to  prevent  spreading  of  oil,  and  a  draina-^ 
flue  opening  outside  the  building,  is  effective,  as  is  also  a  lan^® 
drainage  flue  fnim  the  bottom  of  the  case,  capable  of  bei^^g 
opened  without  going  too  near  the  transformer,  which, of  cour^^<^» 
should  be  cut  out  of  circuit  before  attempting  to  drain  it. 

Another  plan  carried  out  in  the  Shawinigan  Falls  plant        ^ 
to  make  the  transformer  cover  oil-tight,  and  to  provide  it  wi       ^ 

a  large  pipe  extending  t(^  a  sewer.     At  the  bottom  of  the  ca ^ 

is  another  large  pipe  connected  with  the  water  supply,  so  th^^^^^^' 
in  case  of  combustion  inside,  the  water  may  be  turned  on  ai  r^*^^ 
force  out  the  oil  through  the  top.     This  avoids  access  of  a^  *-^^' 
and  the  temporary  presence  of  water  is  not  likely  to  do  mu(^  -^ 
additional  damage. 

Air  blast  transformers  also  involve  some  risk,  as  the  blat— ^^^ 
fans  any  burning  insulation,  and  once  started  combustion  ma^^^^^ 
go  slowly  on  long  after  the  blast  is  shut  off.  They  shoult-^" 
therefore  always  be  installed  on  a  non-combustible  floor. 

It  is  not  a  bad  plan  to  insulate  air  blast  transformers  fror*^  ^^ 
the  earth  somewhat  carefully  as  an  additional  precaution,  bin — ^"* 
one  should  not    place  too.  much  reliance  upon  this,  since  tl 
vital  thing  is  the  insulation  of  the  evils  themselves.     In  cas 
of  oil-insuhit(Hl  tninsformers  this  precaution  is  rarely  taker 
and    when    tiie    watcT-cooled    form    is   used   the    transformi 
case     is     gonorally     effectively    grounded     by     the     coolin^ 
f)ip(\s.      It    is    well    to    surround    high-voltage    transformei 
unless    the    outer    cases     are    grounded,    as    in    the    water""^"^' 
cooled    type,   with    an    insulated    platform,    and    in    genera^^^^^ 
hi»2;h-voltaoj(»    transforniei-s    should    be    treated    with   extreme  -^ 
respect.      Th(i  hi<z:h- volt  age  leads  in   particular  are  likely  tc^    -^ 
require   pretty   close   watching  where  they  emerge   from  th^-^' 
case,  and  should  be  taken  out  of  the  transformer  house  by  ^^ 
simple  and  direct  route.      Iligh-voltage  transformers  are  gen-^  -^ 
erally   givcji    a    room     by    themselves,   sometimes   a  separatc*'^^ 
building  as  in  Fiirs.  2)^4  and  2.'^5,  but  even  if,  as  in  manv  small  ^  ^ 
stations,  they  are  located  in  the  general  apparatus  room,  they    ^    ^^ 
should  be  scrupulously  railed  off  and  given  the  place  where 
they  will  do  tlie  least  mischief  in  case  of  accident.     As  regards 
the  connections  employed  for  the  transformers,  most  American 
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)lants  employ  three-phase  transmission  with  a  separate  trans- 

nnner  for  each  pha,se.     Whether  these  or  combined  thrce- 

>hase  transformers  are  iLsecI,  there  are  obviously  many  possible 

nethods  of  connection,  since  the  primaries  and  secondaries  of 

■ach  group  may  be  either  in  star  or  in  mesh,  and  the  generator 

nay  also  be  in  star  or  in  mesh. 

In  the  star  connection  the  voltage  between  either  wire  and 

,  1 

ne  neutral  point  is  —j=  or  about  58  per  cent  of  the  working 

'^Jtagje  between  wires,  and  if  the  neutral  i>oint  l)e  grounded  the 
fiaximum  voltage  between  a  wire  and  the  groiuid  is  limited  to 
his  amount.  The  voltage  demande<l  of  each  transformer  is 
herefore  reduced,  and  the  strain  upon  the  insulators  likewise, 
grating  with  a  grounded  neutral,  however,  implies  a  more 
r  less  serious  short  circuit  of  one  phase  in  case  of  a  ground 
Isewhere  upon  the  line,  together  with  a  flow  of  current 
hruugh  the  earth  which  may  and  sometimes  do(»s  cause  seri- 
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'^  trouble  to  any  grounded  telegraph  or  telephone  wires  in 
he  vicinity. 

With  the  mesh  connection  the  strains  ui)on  the  insula- 
^^n  of  transformers  and  line  are  higher  m  the  proportion  of 

y~ '-  1,  but  no  single  ground  causes  a  short  circuit  or  heavy 

'^rth  currents,  and  if  one  transformer  of  the  trio  is  crippled  the 
Jther  two  can  be  connected  hi  resultant  mesh  so  as  to  deliver 
"^^niewhat  more  than  half  the  original  capacity  of  the  bank. 

^  ungrounded  star  connection  is  very  sensitive  to  grounds 
^^»  other  faults,  and  the  neutral  pf)int  easily  drifts  so  as  to 
jre^lly  disturb  the  phase  relations  and  voltages.  This  dis- 
nrbance  affects  the  whole  system,  and  may  cause  dangerous 
^  of  potential  if  the  conditions  are  favorable. 

I^ne  sort  of  thing  which  may  happen  is  well  exemplified  in 
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Fig.  239.  Here  &  generator  voltage  nominally  1,000  is  raise 
to  10,000  volts  by  a  star-mesh  i-ombination,  and  lowereil  l> 
a  mesh-star  to  a  nominal  1,000  volts  for  distribution.  Th 
raising  and  lowering  star  neutral  points  are  grounded,  bu 
the  generator  neutral  is  not.  The  diagram  gives  the  ilistri 
bution  of  voltage-s  when  there  is  a  ground  on  the  low-teiisioi 
side  of  one  raising  traDsformer  of  which  the  high-tension  coi 
is  open.  The  result  evidently  might  be  disastrous,  even  » 
it  is,  and  such  an  electro  dynamic  wrench  would  very  possibl; 
provoke  resonance  or  start  formidable  surging.  On  the  fnf 
of  things  such  an  accident  would  seem  to  be  very  improljalde 
but  it  might  easily  happen  if  one  undertook  to  cut  out  tin 
high-tension  side  of  a  damaged  transformer  during  the  prog 
rese  of  a  burn-out  in  the  coils.* 

On  account  of  such  possibilities  all  three  phases  shouW  I' 
opened  and  closed  simultaneously  and  never  by  single  swilfte 
unless  in  changing  connections  when  all  the  lines  are  d«»il 
As  regards  the  possible  abnormalities  of  voltage  due  to  accideci 
the  whole  matter  may  be  summed  up  by  saying  that  tb 
regular  mesh  system  is  safe  from  them,  and  star  coiincrtion 
are  also  safe  when  grounded  at  the  neutrals  throughout  tb 
system  induding  the  generator.  Mixed  connections  of  star  uu 
mesh  are  likewise  safe  when  grounded  at  the  neutrals  of  ever 
star.  The  following  combinations  are  commonly  found  ii 
practice. 

COITKBCTIONB  TbBOITOB   StSTKH. 


Cnergtor 

T^^5£.„n. 

T.J5SSS™. 

T^ra^. 

■^Z^ 

(Lo»  Moslon.) 

(High  Mmiion.) 

(Higb  t«uilon  ) 

(Lo-t«i«J 

Mesh 

Mesh 

Mesh 

Mesh 

MMh 

Mesh 

Mesh 

Mesh 

Me^ 

Sur 

Star 

Star 

Star 

Star 

SUr 

Mesb 

Mesh 

Star 

Star 

Mesh 

Mesh 

Mesh 

Star 

Star 

Sur 

All  these  can  be  made  thoroughly  operative  if  all  the  neutiw 
indicated  are  grounded.  The  first  and  fourth  on  the  list  >" 
perhaps  rather  more  used  than  the  others.     The  last  tl"* 

*  For  valuable  iufonnatjoit  along  this  line,  see  Peck.  Traiu.  A.  I.E'°-' 
Vol.  XX,  p.  1M8. 
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ar  connection  on  the  main  transmission  circuit, 
nderably  lessens  the  strain  on  the  insulation,  and 
simplifies  protection  against  lightning  and  static 
3s,  but  at  the  cost  of  heavy  short-circuiting  in  case 
d.  Choice  of  a  system  depends  very  much  on  the 
kind  of  risks  likely  to  be  locally  met,  and  in  many 
^rarious  connections  are  used  just  as  occasion  dictates, 
uestion  involved  is  the  desirability  of  working  with 
I  neutral,  which  varies  very  much  according  to  cir- 
5.  In  many  cases  it  is  advantageously  used  on  a 
,  while  now  and  then  the  conditions  seem  decidedly 

1  of  course  be  understood  that  transformers  in  power 
>n  work  can  be,  and  very  often  are,  worked  in  par- 
the  greatest  facility.      Transformers  to  be  so  used 

closely  similar  magnetic  characteristics,  and  par- 
lust  regulate  alike  under  varying  loads.  They  must 
independent  fuses  or  other  safety  devices,  so  that 
ake  care  of  itself.  In  all  cases  it  is  highly  desir- 
ve  one  or  more  spare  transformers,  ready  to  be  cut 
nent's  notice  anywhere  that  may  be  necessary, 
ransportation  is  difficult,  the  installation  of  trans- 
rather  a  serious  problem.  Generally  speaking,  it  is 
jtionalize  the  coils,  each  section  being  independent 
nsulated.  The  core  plates  can  then  be  taken  in  in 
d  the  transformers  built  up  on  the  spot,  with  what- 
tional  insulation  may  be  necessary.  Of  course 
5t  be  at  hand  for  the  final  testing,  including  a  small 
nsformer  to  obtain  the  necessary  voltage. 
*t  important  accessories  of  a  plant  pertain  to  the 
d,  which  in  high- voltage  transmission  work  has  to 
i   and   constructed   with  extraordinary   care.     The 

apparatus  will  be  considered  in  the  next  chapter, 
ition  of  the  board  involves  some  troublesome  con- 
.  In  small  plants  by  far  the  best  place  for  it  is  at 
1  level  of  the  generators  and  midway  the  power- 
opposite  them.  In  plants  with  only  three  or  four 
it  can  sometimes  well  be  placed  at  one  end  of  the 
3  in  Plate  XVI,  Fig.  3.    Generally  speaking,  the  best 
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locatiou  is  the  most  acceseible,  for  in  case  of  trouble  it  is  usuallj 
necessary  to  reach  the  switchboard  on  the  instant.  Heare 
it  should  be  close  to  and  easily  visible  from  the  line  of  gcjicratois. 
It  should  also  be  set  so  as  to  have  good  light  both  before  and 
behind,  with  plenty  of  room  in  the  rear.  All  combustible 
material  should  be  eliminated  from  its  vicinity. 

The  modem  board  is  generally  built  up  of  marble  panels,  earli 
containing  the  apparatus  for  a  single  generator,  with  supJJ^ 
raentary  panels  for  the  apparatus  pertaining  to  feeders  and  to 
the  plant  as  a  whole.  Behind  the  board  are  the  necessary  iraiw 
formers  for  the  instruments,  all  the  wiring,  and  all  the  high- 
voltage  connections.  This  arraagement  implies  ample  room, 
which  is  not  always  allowed  tor  in  designing  the  pover 
house. 

In  large  plants  it  is  now  common  ia  install  the  switchboaid 
in  an  elevated  gallerj'  overlooking  the  generator  ro<nn,  &s  in 
Kig,  235.  This,  of  course,  necessitates  a  special  attendsnl 
constantly  on  the  watch  and  alert.  It  is  a  very  pretty  arrauie- 
ment  when  everything  is  going  well,  but  in  case  ot  extremitj 
the  switchman  cannot  either  see  or  hear  as  well  as  if  lie  mn 
nearer  the  seat  of  trouble,  and  it  necessitates  a  great  deal  oi 
heavy  wiring,  and  high-voltage  concealed  wiring  at  that,  whid 
is  a  source  of  some  danger.  On  the  whole,  it  seems  inadvi* 
able  to  use  the  gallery  switchboard  unless  one  is  prepared  il 
the  same  time  to  use  a  complete  system  of  remote  oontio 
switches,  reducing  the  elevated  board  to  a  mere  control  ded 
overlooking  and  facing  the  generators.  If  the  switches  in 
also  arranged  for  manual  control  in  emergencies,  such  U 
arrangement  has  much  to  commend  it,  but  as  a  rule  a  board  ol 
the  moderate  degree  of  complexity  usual  to  power  transmissiM 
plants  is  none  the  better  for  being  in  a  relatively  inacces^bk 
gallery. 

Whether  the  board  is  an  elevated  control  board  or  s  nuuiuil 
board  on  the  floor,  there  are  certain  often  neglected  precaution 
which  should  Ije  insisted  upon.  Whatever  other  switches  W* 
installed,  each  generator  should  be  equipped  with  a  switch 
between  it  and  the  general  connections  of  the  board,  as  u**' 
the  generator  as  possible  in  fact,  and  able  to  break  the  tjif 
cuit  under  the  severest  conditions.    This  should  have  bo*'' 
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manual  and  remote  control,  if  for  large  output.  There  have 
been  a  great  many  costly  accidents  in  power  houses  because 
somebody  wanted  a  compact  and  handsome  board,  which 
eventually  short-circuited  inside  the  switches. 

The  present  tendency  is  to  do  as  much  of  the  switching 
work  as  possible  on  the  low-tension  wiring,  and  to  leave  the 
high-tension  side  of  the  transformers  pretty  much  to  itself. 
The  tendency  is  a  healthy  one,  but  in  many  cases  there  must 
be  provision  for  opening  the  high-tension  circuits  under  load. 
Switches  for  such  work  are  readily  available  at  least  up  to  50,000 
or  60,000  volts.  The  wiring  of  a  transmission  plant  should  be 
kept  as  simple  as  feasible.  In  so  far  as  is  possible,  all  the  main 
leads  should  be  kept  in  full  view,  and  when  they  must  pass 
out  of  view  they  should  be  insulated  with  extreme  care,  and 
preferably  carried  in  separate  ducts  which  can  be  kept  dry  and 
dean.  One  of  the  very  common  sources  of  trouble  is  found 
in  the  cables,  which  some  one  with  an  obsession  of  neatness 
has  stored  away  too  compactly.  The  worst  shut-down  which 
Iws  occurred  in  the  great  Niagara  plant  since  it  went  into 
operation  was  due  to  this  cause.  Cables  running  under  the 
floor  to  the  switchboard  are  fertile  sources  of  trouble  and 
should  be  avoided  when  possible. 

In  any  event,  the  high-voltage  wires  should  be  in  plain  sight 
all  the  way  from  the  transformers  to  the  exit  from  the  build- 
iiig.  It  is  far  better  to  do  without  a  permanent  travelling 
crane  in  handling  the  transformers,  than  to  take  the  chances 
that  come  with  concealed  high-voltage  wires.  In  the  Sbaw- 
Wgan  Falls  plant  already  referre<l  to,  the  transformers  are 
arranged  so  that  they  can  be  slid  upon  rails  under  a  fixed 
^ckle,  and  a  little  ingenuity  will  usually  make  it  possible  to 
locate  the  high-voltage  wires  and  preferably  the  generator 
leads  also  where  they  shall  be  in  full  sight. 

All  these  things  must  be  taken  into  account  in  building  a 
power  station,  since  afterthoughts  are  apt  to  be  costly  and 
^effective.  In  designing  a  power  transmission  plant,  every- 
^g  about  the  station  should  give  way  to  utility,  and  the 
^im  of  the  designer  should  be  to  produce  a  building  that  shall 
^  convenient,  accessible  in  every  part,  well  lighted,  and  fire- 
P^f.    If  at  the  same  time  it  is  cheap  to  construct  and  of 
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pleasing  exterior,  so  much  the  better,  but  stjitioils  are  mil 
intended  for  decorative  purposes. 

In  the  way  of  mechanical  fittings,  the  first  place  ia  generally 
given  to  a  travelling  crane,  capacious  enough  to  move  every- 
thing which  is  likely  to  need  moving  about  the  plant.  Nifl 
only  is  it  exceedingly  useful  in  installation,  but  it  may  l« 
needed  for  repairs,  and  in  such  case  may  save  ranch  valualile 
time.  It  need  not  be  of  the  most  elaborate  construciioii. 
being  only  intended  for  occasional  use,  and,  in  view  of  possilJe 
interference  with  the  wiring,  may  sometimes  well  be  redund 
to  the  simplest  possible  terms,  merely  a  bridge  to  which 
tackle  can  be  affixed  when  needful. 

It  is  very  imiMirtant  to  have  at  least  one  man  about  the 
plant  who  is  a  good  practical  mechanic,  and  to  proviile  a  wiiii- 
room  and  tool  eciuipment  enough  to  enable  small  repairs  to 
be  made  on  the  spot.  In  most  cases  material  and  took  (or 
minor  electrical  repaire  are  necessary,  and  they  are  alwsji 
desirable,  for  they  make  it  possible  to  forestall  further  rcptin, 
and  often  will  tide  over  an  emergejicy,  even  if  outside  hdp 
has  finally  to  be  called  in.  The  more  isolated  the  station,  the 
more  necessary  it  is  to  make  such  provisions,  ajid  the  more 
Epare  parts  must  be  at  hand.  Of  fine  material  there  BboulJ 
always  be  plenty  in  stock  to  repair  lireaks,  and  this  atoct 
should  never  be  allowed  to  get  low. 

Finally,  as  regards  attendance,  incompetent  men  are  ilear»t 
any  price.  It  pays  to  employ  skilled  men  and  to  mate  i' 
worth  their  while  to  settle  down  to  permanent  work.  Tbcy 
are  valuable  all  the  time,  and  can  be  dejjended  u|K>n  in  »d 
emergency  when  less  competent  ones  would  fail.  In  thl*  M 
in  other  things,  avoid  the  fault  stigmatized  in  the  venjafulu 
as  "saving  at  the  tap  and  spilling  at  the  bung-hole." 


CHAPTER  XII. 

AUXILIARY   AND   SWITCHBOARD   APPARATUS. 

In  this  category  one  may  properly  place  a  wide  variety  of 
apparatus  employed  in  generating  and  substations  for  all 
sorts  of  purposes.  A  station  implies  far  more  than  generators 
and  prime  movers,  although  the  choice  and  placing  of  these 
with  relation  to  the  work  to  be  done  is  the  chief  consideration 
in  station  design. 

After  the  generators  the  most  important  items  in  station 
design  are  the  exciter  equipment  and  switchboard,  subjects 
merely  outlined  in  the  previous  chapter.  As  regards  the  first, 
certainty  in  operation  is  the  main  requisite.  In  some  of  the 
earlier  plants  it  was  the  custom  to  provide  each  generator 
with  an  individual  exciter  generally  belted  to  a  pulley  on  the 
generator  shaft.  This  plan  is  objectionable  in  that  any  trivial 
failure  in  the  exciter  may  put  the  generator  out  of  service, 
imless  an  additional  source  of  excitation  is  provided.  Grant- 
ing the  necessity  of  such  other  source,  one  naturally  falls  into 
the  judicious  present  practice  of  providing  two  or  more  exciters 
driven  from  independent  prime  movers,  and  each  large  enough 
to  supply,  if  occasion  requires,  exciting  current  for  all  the 
^nerators  or  for  a  considerable  group  of  them. 

Speaking  in  general  terms,  the  exciting  energy  required  is 
from  1  to  3  per  cent  of  the  full  generator  output,  and  as  it  is 
§;ood  policy  never  to  work  an  exciter  very  hard,  a  con- 
siderable margin  of  capacity  is  desirable. 

As  a  rule,  it  is  well  to  install  exciters  of  moderate  speed, 
directly  coupled  to  independent  water-wheels  in  case  of  hydrau- 
lic stations.  The  wheels  should  be  provided  with  first-class 
i^gulators  and  installed  in  such  wise  that  they  will  not  be 
interfered  with  by  any  ordinary  hydraulic  difficulties.  Of 
late  it  is  not  unusual  to  find  one  or  more  motor-driven  exciters, 
a  motor  generator  set  or  sets  being  installed  in  addition  to 
the  wheel-driven  equipment.     The  motors  are  induction  mo- 
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tors  designed  for  very  small  variation  of  speed  with  load,  ani 
supplied  with  current  from  the  general  bus  bars  of  the  sj'steiO. 

This  practice  has  both  gnod  and  bad  features.  Its  strong  ptiinl 
is  that  In  case  of  hydraulic  tmubles,  anchor  ice  for  inslancre, 
the  small  wheels  may  be  considerably  affected,  making  it  vi'rv 
difficult  to  hold  up  the  voltage.  Oo  the  otiier  hand,  in  ease 
of  trouble  on  the  lines,  one  is  better  off  with  an  independent 
drive  for  the  exciter.  In  any  ease,  the  exciter  fieUa  ahoidd 
t»e  ^ven  a  liberal  margin  of  capacity,  eo  that  in  ease  of  reduoed 
■peed  the  voltage  can  be  easily  kept  up. 

In  Bteam-driven  Btations  the  motor^lriven  excdter  ts  a  source 
of  some  economy,  since  small  steam  engines  are  generally 
uneconomical,  while  the  losses  in  the  motor  are  comparatively 
small.  However  driv^i,  the  exdteis  should  be  so  connected 
BB  to  allow  them  to  be  interehanged  at  a  moment's  noiioe. 
To  fa(uUtate  this,  one  should  never  rely  on  a  nngle  exciter  in 
operation,  but  should  keep  a  spare  exdter  ready  for  action, 
even  if  it  is  not  actually  at  speed  and  running  in  parallel 
with  the  one  in  use. 

The  exciter  panels  on'tbe  switchboard  should  occupy  a  pmro- 
inent  and  accessible  position,  since,  if  anything  pi'es  "T"'!? 
with  the  exciting  circuits,  it  must  be  remedied  at  uncc.  The 
location  of  the  exciters  themselves  is  immaterial.  i^3\(-  ^^^ 
they  should  be  placed  where  they  can  be  easily  iu^pectcl 
and  cared  for. 

The  subject  of  exciters  naturally  leads  to  tlial  nf  vulliiii' 
regulation.  The  division  of  the  total  regulation  lietwcn  ili'' 
generating  plant  and  the  substations  is  alway^^  a  ^niiu'dii'! 
dubious  matter.  On  long  lines  in  which  the  total  li^>  'h  f^"'- 
siderable,  the  work  is  generally  divided,  the  coarse  rc.srulsii"" 
of  the  plant  as  a  whole  being  done  at  the  power  plant,  ami  tfe 
feeder  regulation  at  the  substation.  If  the  power  station  cW 
hold  constant  voltage  at  the  secondary  bus  bars  of  the  reduc- 
ing transformers,  a  long  step  toward  good  regulation  will  hs'^^ 
been  taken.  This  can  be  done  by  hand  regulation,  butsttbe 
present  time  there  are  several  automatic  regulators  q"]!* 
capable  of  doing  the  work  with  sufficient  precision.  Sei'erw 
forms  of  automatic  compounding  have  already  been  considf^' 
but  the  regulators  proper  are  instruments  responsive  to  van*' 
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if  voltage  from  whatever  cause,  and  operating  to  compen- 
ir  variations  of  speed  as  well  as  of  load  and  power  factor, 
may  be  worked  by  pressure  wires  coming  back  from  the 
or  by  the  station  secondary  voltage  compensated  for 
ions  in  load. 

y  are  essentially  voltmeter  relays  acting  on  the  excita- 
f  the  generators  or  exciters.  One  of  the  best  known 
Is  the  Chapman  regulator,  of  which  the  typical  connec- 
ire  shown  in  Fig.  240.     The  relay,  it  will  be  noted,  is 


nsatefl  by  a  variable  winding  carryinfi  current  fnim  a 
transfiirmer,  which  enables  the  voltafif  to  Ik-  held  con- 
through  to  the  end  of  the  line,  and  to,  or  even  l)eyon(I, 
ilucing  secondaries  if  necessary.  The  main  automatic 
It  i.s  oontrolleil  by  this  relay,  and  is  placed  oriiinarily 
field  circuit  of  the  generator,  or  in  the  field  of  the  exciter 
load  variations  arc  not  likely  to  Iw  extreme.  It  is  very 
t  in  action,  and  nearly  dead  ixtat. 
relay  is  onlinarily  adjusted  to  holil  the  equivalent 
ary  voltage  constant  to  about  one-half  of  one  [kt  cent. 
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or  closer  if  necesaary,  and  the  whole  arrangement  is  simple  and 
effective. 

Another  excellent  and  very  ingenious  voltage  regulaWr  is 
made  by  the  General  Electric  Co.  Its  connections  are  sboM 
in  diagram  in  Fig.  241  as  applied  to  a  single  generator  and  its 
exciter.     The  fundamental  method  employed  is  the  opening 


and  closing  of  a  fixed  .shunt  around  the  field  of  the  exeit^:^   '     ' 
At  first  thought,  this  would  seem  to  vary  the  excitation 
leaps,  but  the  pliiy  of  the  relays  keeps  the  magnetization  stea»  -^^■ 
by  catching  it  before  it  has  gone  further  than  needful,  t-^^^^. 
natural  inertia  of  the  magnetic  changes  giving  the  requis^  '^ 
amount  of  stability  to  the  process.     The  d.c.  control  magn  ^ 
checks  too  extensive  changes  without  throwing  the  work  ^^^^^-^^^ 
the  voltage   relay  proper,  which  is  provided  with  an   adjus"    "^ 
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le  compensating  winding  derived  from  a  series  transformer, 
le  office  of  the  condenser  is  to  relieve  sparking  at  the  main 
Qtacts. 

Both  these  regulators  give  excellent  results  in  practice  and 
ve  proved  thoroughly  reliable.  They  take  care  of  both 
riations  in  speed  and  in  load,  but  under  extreme  variations 
power  factor  the  series  windings  on  the  relays  may  require 
me  readjustment.  They  can  be  applied  to  many  problems  of 
tomatic  regulation  with  admirable  results.  In  somewhat 
fipler  forms  they  have  been  considerably  used  in  regulating 
"ect  current  generators,  particularly  when  driven  from  water- 
eels,  in  which  case  the  effect  of  small  changes  of  speed  may 
^e  to  be  guarded  against.  Their  use  is  extending,  although 
^y  large  plants  depend  entirely  upon  hand  regulation, 
ich,  if  carefully  carried  out,  gives  first-class  results  when  the 
d  does  not  vary  too  erratically. 

5ome  general  suggestions  on  switchboards  have  already 
-n  given,  in  addition  to  which  it  is  worth  while  to  examine 
'  principles  which  underlie  switchboard  design. 
The  whole  purpose  of  a  switchboard  is  to  make  easy  the 
^ges  in  connections  necessary  in  the  practical  operation 
a  station.  It  is  not  to  supply  architectural  effects  in  polished 
ass  and  marble,  or  to  furnish  employment  for  extra  attend- 
ts.  The  fundamental  switching  operations  are  compara- 
•^ely  simple,  and  beyond  these  there  are  some  which  are 
sirable  and  others  which  are  of  more  or  less  fanciful  value, 
kewise,  in  the  matter  of  switchboard  instruments,  some  are 
'cessary,  others  desirable,  and  still  others  mere  casual  conven- 
ances. In  the  interest  of  economy  and  easy  operation,  it  is 
^U  to  keep  the  design  simple,  for  it  is  a  perfectly  easy  matter 
•  double  the  necessary  cost  of  a  board  without  making  any 
^Dapensating  gains. 

The  first  thing  for  which  provision  must  be  made  is  the 
^^ection  of  the  several  generators  to  the  bus  bars.  The 
-xt  is  for  the  connection  of  these  to  the  lines  or  to  the  low- 
■^ion  sides  of  the  several  transformers.  If  the  latter,  the 
^rf  requisite  is  the  connection  of  the  high-tension  sides  of  the 
"^nsformers  to  the  several  lines.  As  a  general  rule,  the  less 
Etching  done  at  high  tension  the  better,  but  it  is  at  times 
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Dooeeeaiy.    Beyond  Hub,  inoviaioiL  tavst  be  ouuie  for  tbe 

exdtation  of  iJie  genwaton,  thsr  operatJcni  in  parallel,  (sd 
the  measuremait  of  their  outptii  to  guard  against  overiMilti 
Tbec,  in  addition,  tliere  may  be  an  almost  endleea  array  of  ■ 
acceeaoriee  and  proviuons  agunst  more  or  leas  remote  tat- 
tingoLcieB.  Hg.  242  gives  diagrammatically  the  elemenUiy 
switching  connections  for  a  traosmisufm  power  station  feeding 
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duplicate  lines.     Here  E^  fij  are  exciters,  G,  (?,  G,  the  genef*" 
tors,  7",  Tj  Tj  banks  of  transformers,  and  L^  Lj  the  lines. 

A  is  the  row  of  excitation  switches,  B  the  generator  switch^* 
C  the  low-tension  transformer  switches,  Z>  the  high-tensiC* 
transformer  switches,  and  F  the  high-tension  line  switch^* 
H,  I,  J,  are  the  generator,  transformer,  and  exciter  bus  b»^ 
respectively. 
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it  is  operated  in  parallel  throughout,  and  the  switch- 

-ements   are   of  the   simplest   kind.    The   moment 

)eration  is  abandoned  and  separate  generators  are 

3  separate  duties,  switchboard  complication  begins. 

ne  introduces  the  requirement  that  the  lines  Lj  L, 

Derated  entirely  independently  of  each  other,  in  order 

service  shall  be  interchangeable  in  the  station  the 

H,  /,  must  be  in  duplicate,  the  switches  B,  C,  D, 

Duble-throw  or  in  duplicate,  and  the  switches  F  must 

icate.     If  still  more  lines  are  to  be  entirely  indepen-  I 

complication  increases  at  a  frightful  rate,  and  can 

voided  at  the  cost  of  lessened  interchangeability. 

?nsion  switching  devices  are  expensive,  the  expense 

or  complete  interchangeability  may  run  up  to  a 

y  thousand  dollars,  and  the  case  is  generally  com- 

lere  are  many  transformers  located  at  some  distance 
generators,  the  connections  are  often  made  by  dupli- 
es from  H  to  a,  low-tension  distributing  bus  bar  at  jj 
)rmer  board.    The  main  thing  is  to  make  the  switch- 
ctions  as  simple  as  is  consistent  with  security  of  ■ 
under  the  required  conditions.  .■ 
1  Fig.  242  there  are  required  11  heavy  switches,  5                            .j 
eing  for  the  full  line  voltage,  and  in  theory  any  one 
nay  have  to  open  its  circuit  on  an  overload. 
:  transmission  plants,  s\vitching  at  the  high  voltage 
I  is  avoided  as  far  as  possible,  and  the  switches  at  D, 
sometimes  at  F,  are  merely  disconnecting  switches 
L  fuses  as  a  protection  against  overloads.     Such  dis- 
r    switches    should    always    for    polyphase    circuits                            ,'1 
ompletc  break  of  all  phases  to  lessen  danger  from                            '^^ 
ngle-pole  switches  being  reserved  for  cases  safe  from 
ity  of  opening  under  load. 

or  transmission  circuits  are  somewhat  troublesome 
her  voltages,  but  serve  a  useful  purpose  in  an  emer-  i^ 

cutting  off  severe  overloads.  They  are  disadvan- 
1  that  they  may  open  but  a  single  leg  of  the  circuit, 
n  a  way  to  provoke  surging,  but  they  only  come  into 
ctreme  cases  when  there  is  trouble  ahead,  anyhow. 


• 
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Tbe  typm  used  most  are  expiMon  fi^es,  enclosed  powder 
fuaes,  and  very  Ions  *■'*  fuses  often  enclosed  in  glass  tubefi> 
Moderate  \nltag:e  plants,  say  up  to  20,000  volts,  are  reailil? 
ftafe-guardei!   by  fuses,  but  at  higher  pressures  more  cauiif^ 
is  neoeasary.     But  fuses  are  bo  much  cheaper  than  aaj  for0 
of  high-voltage  overload  gwitoh  yet  deviaed  —  a  few  doUcf 


as  against  a  few  hundred  —  that  they  cannot  be  lightly  P"* 
aside. 

As  to  switches,  the  oil  break  type  is  by  far  the  most  relisU^ 
for  breaking  considerable  currents  at  high  voltage,  ft* 
arcing  power  of  a  high-pressure  alternating  circuit  is  so  trenW' 
dous  that  in  air  switches  the  gaps  must  be  very  long,  even  W 
a  good  many  feet,  to  entirely  prevent  any  chance  of  the  t^ 
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Ing.  Now  and  then  the  opening  switch  may  catch  the 
it  nearly  at  zero  current  and  open  with  very  little  disturb- 
r  although  as  a  rule  the  effects  are  somewhat  pyrotechnic 
)pearance.  The  switch  breaking  under  oil  on  the  contrary 
rarely  makes  any  noticeable  disturbance  and  seldom 
3  severe  surging.  It  is  the  best  means  of  opening  a  high- 
ge  circuit,  and  is  almost  universally  used  for  the  principal 
of  the  power  house. 

:.  243  is  a  typical  oil  switch  for  voltages  of  13,000  and 
'.  It  is  a  three-pole  double  break  switch  of  the  plunger 
shown  in  the  cut  with  the  oil  tank  in  which  the  contacts 

Sonrco 
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ibmerged,  removed  for  inspection.  The  plunger  is  operated 
leans  of  a  toggle-joint  from  a  hand  lever  on  the  front  of 
►card,  and  the  example  here  shown  is  also  fitted  with  an 
"o-magnetic  release  which  can  be  operated  from  a  remote 
,  or  which,  if  energized  by  series  transformers  in  the  main 
it  controlled,  can  convert  the  switch  into  an  automatic 
it  breaker  for  overloads.  Such  switches  are  very  prompt 
certain  in  their  action,  and  serve  acimirablv  for  the  main 
rator  switches,  or  for  line  switches  at  moderate  voltage. 
;enerator  switches  the  automatic  overload  device  is  not 
ed  in  most  instances,  as  station  operators  ordinarily  pre- 
o  keep  the  generators  in  action  through  any  but  very 
•e  and  prolonged  overloads. 


r 
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Not  infrequently,  time  limit  relays  are  applied  to  &\J^ 
automatic  awilchcs,  arranged  with  an  adjuBtublc  dash  pin  * 
that  an  overload  lasting  less  than  a  predetermine!  1  iiumlicr  ■" 
Seconds  will  not  cause  the  opening  of  the  switch.  In  sfc 
another  modificatjon,  this  limit  is  automatically  ehorteneii 
case  of  very  severe  ovcrioads,  The  ortiinary  connections 
Fig.  243  as  an  automatic  switch  are  pven  by  Fik,  244. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  a  rather  strong  tendency,  oftz:: 
carried  to  an  extreme,  to  arranfte  these  important  swiK-hes  ::- 
remote  control,  the  switches  hwing  located  back  of  or  otherw-^ 
away  fi-om  the  Iward  and  uiwrated  by  a  small  actuating  swi— 


i 


I 


on  the  board.  This  has  been  a  natural  outcome  of  pltoog 
large  and  complicated  boards  in  a  gallery  with  limited  toon 
at  the  immediate  back  of  the  board.  It  is  often  inconvenient 
to  place  large  oil  switches  on  the  board  itself,  and  it  is  not » 
bad  plan  to  connect  them  to  the  board  by  operating  le«i5 
which  will  allow  the  switches  to  be  placed  where  they  b*™ 
ample  room,  as  in  Fig.  245, 

Less  commonly,  the  conditions  call  for  a  switch  entii^T 
operated  by  electric  power.  Such  switches  are  generally  tiw* 
for  very  high  voltage  or  very  large  output,  which  are  bull? 
and  require  elaborate  insulation.     They  are  intended  to  ^ 
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hI  frnm  the  Iwanl  or  by  Iiand  if  iiocfswiry,  ami  aro 
in  a  safe  ancl  (i>nvenient  powition  qiiilc  inH!S]>cctive  of 
ird. 

a  remotely  coiitnilled  swiu-li  as  made  hy  iho  General 
c  Company,  for  voltages  even  up   to   60,000   and    at 


m 
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lower  voltage  for  very  la^fe  outputs,  ib  shown  in  Fig.  24fi.  It 
IB  a  three-pole  double  break  affair,  with  each  break  in  a  sepi- 
rate  oil  tank,  and  each  phase  in  a  separate  brick  comput- 
ment.  It  is  operated  by  a  d.c.  series  motor  generally  worked 
from  the  exciting  circuit  and  controlled  from  the  Bwitchboud 
to  which  its  OpnatJon  is  ngcalled  back.  Fig.  247  shows  tin 
GOnnectiiniB  of  this  fonn  of  apparatus,  which  is  used  diieSf 


PlO.  MT. 


for  very  heavy  work.  One  great  advantage  of  remote  «»■ 
trolled  switches,  seldom,  however,  realised,  is  for  control  of 
the  individual  generators  as  at  B,  Fig.  242.  By  going  to 
remote  control  it  is  easy  to  locate  the  switches  right  at  the 
generators,  so  that  no  trouble  at  the  board  can  short-circuit 
the  generator  inside  the  switches.  This  accident  has  happened 
a  good  many  times  with  disastrous  results,  for  the  switrli- 
board  and  its  connecting  cables  are  by  no  means  an  insignifi- 
cant source  of  danger. 

In  Plate  XIX  is  shown  a  Westinghouse  remote  control  snitfli 
for  large  work  at  60,000  volts.  It  is  operated  not  by  a  motor 
as  in  Fig.  246,  but  by  powerful  solenoids  actuating  the  Bnilcli 
mechanism  directly.     iSwitches  for  such  high  voltage  should 
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be  operated  very  carefully,  and  the  leads  to  and  from  them 
must  on  account  of  the  voltage  be  elaborately  insulated  and 
located  with  extreme  caution.  By  the  use  of  electrically 
operated  switches,  it  is  sometimes  possible  to  simplify  the 
high-tension  wiring  very  considerably.  They  can  obviously  be 
made  automatic  if  necessary  or  desirable.  They  are,  however, 
very  expensive,  and  on  this  accoimt  should  be  used  only  where 
there  is  very  good  cause  for  choosing  them  as  against  hand- 
operated  switches.  Electric  actuation  in  itself  is  an  additional 
complication,  rendermg  switching  easier  but  somewhat  less 
direct  and  certain,  and  should  be  resorted  to  only  when  the 
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total    complication    is    thereby    materially    diminished.     In 
installing  high-voltage  oil  switches,  they  should  be  provided 
at  some  point  with  disconnecting  switches  to  facilitate  inspec- 
tion and  repairs  by  cutting  them  clear  from  the  circuits. 

A  capital  air  switch  for  disconnecting  duty  and  for  opening 
lines  under  moderate  load  was  described  recently  by  Professor 
Baum,  as  in  successful  use  up  to  60,000  volts  by  the  California 
Gas  and  Electric  Co.     It  is  a  three-blade  switch  mounted  on 
^gh-tension  insulators  and  arranged  for  operation  by  a  lever 
^d  long  connecting  rods.     Fig.  248  shows  the  detail  of  a 
^^^gle   blade.     An    outdoor   switch   of    similar  construction, 
'^de  double  break,  is  shown  in  Fig.  249.     This  is  used  for  dis- 
connecting load  up  to  say  1,000  K.W,  while  the  former  pattern 
^  Used  for  connecting  the  high-tension  side  of  transformers  to 
^*^  bus  bars.    The  main  thing  in  designing  such  switches  is- 


to  ^ve  them  nmple  insulation  and  a  long,  quick  break.  5" 
the  practice  of  Tlie  Califnmia  Gas  and  Electric  Co.,  iio  fusn 
or  circuit-breakers  are  used  at  the  power  plajit,  but  the  trails- 
formers  are  fused  at  the  substations. 

In  the  operation  of  important  stations  the  tendency  s  \P 
hold  on  as  long  as  practicable  in  case  of  a  short  circuit  <iii  iae 
lines,  on  the  chance  of  the  line  clearing  itself  without  com- 
pelling a  shut-down.  Hence  automatic  safety  devices  are 
rather  sparingly  employed.  In  many  respects  the  working  of 
long-distance  power  transmission  plants  is  peculiar.  With 
many  mOes  of  lines  in  circuit,  a  fault,  even  if  it  could  be  quicUy 
located,  cannot  often  be  quickly  reached.    The  lines  arefevio, 


s 


S 
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numlicr  and  heavily  loaded,  each  supplying  energy  over  agl** 
area.  From  the  consumer's  standpoint  it  is  quite  as  bad  W 
have  a  line  switch  opened  as  to  have  a  Imo  burned  off  ^ 
keepijig  the  switch  shut.  There  is  a  chance  of  burning  off  " 
short-circuiting  twig,  for  instance,  before  the  Ime  itself  tiil* 
and  that  chance  is  iisually  taken  —  and  wisely. 

The  instruments  used  in  power  transmission  stations  »'* 
kept  almost  entirely  on  the  low-voltage  side  of  the  equipiMo'' 
Those  needed  for  each  generator  are  customarily  located  * 
a  standanl  panel,  and  these  panels  are  united  into  a  coni[W 
section  of  the  smtchboard.  As  the  generators  are  in  pU"" 
using  raising  transformers  seldom  for  higher  voltage  than  2,llW 
to  2,600,  the  proviaion  of  instruments  involves 
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id  the  equipment  of  each  panel  is  about  as  follows  in  case  of  a 
t-hree-phase  machine: 
3  Ammeters. 
1   Voltmeter. 

1   Plug  for  connecting  voltmeter  to  any  phase. 
1    Main  Switch. 

1   Plug  for  connecting  synchronizing  device. 
1    Disconnecting  Switch  for  isolating  main  switch. 
1    Field  Rheostat. 
1   Field  Switch. 
1    Field  Ammeter, 
'o  this  list  is  sometimes  added  a  wattmeter,  either  indicat- 
or integrating,  as  the  case  may  be.      In  assembling  these 
a  generator  board,  there  are  added  the  exciter  panels, 
h  carrying  a  voltmeter,  ammeter,  field  rheostat,  and  main 
''^i  tch,  and  in  case  of  motor-driven  exciters  extra  motor  panels 
^^"itili  the  appropriate  instruments.    The  necessary  potential 
^^^-xisformers,   current  transformers,  oil  switches,  and   heavy 
^•^<^cs.sories   are    located   behind   the   board,  no   high- voltage 
I^'^X'is  being  allowed  upon  the  front  of  it. 

I'"'or  the  whole  plant  there  is  provided  a  suitable  synchroniz- 
*^^S  device,  and  to  this  may  be  added  a  frequency  indicator 
^*^ci  a  power  factor  indicator,  both  of  which  are  convenient, 
^^t:  hough  neither  is  necessary.  Besides  the  panel  carrying 
^*^^^e,  there  may  be  others  in  large  systems  providing  for 
:ching  groups  of  generators  upon  a  general  main  set  of  bus 
-^,  perhaps  itself  sectionalized.  These  latter  complications, 
^^Vrever,  are  seldom  found  in  power  transmission  plants 
^^Saged  in  ordinary  general  service. 

-^t  present,  the  once  universal  phase  lamps  are  commonly 

^^SiOfJ  only  as  auxiliaries,  the  real  work  falling  upon  the  "syn- 

^'^iXiscope"  or  "synchronism  indicator"  which  is  far  more  con- 

^^^ient.     Such  a  device  is  manufactured  both  by  the  Westing- 

^^\ise  and  General   Electric  companies.     The  latter  form  is 

^uo\^qi  in  Fig.  250.    Externally  it  consists  of  a  case  with  a  dial 

^^cl  pointer.     When  connected  to  the  bus  bars  and  to  the  in- 

^^ling  machine,  the  direction  of  n)tation  of  the  pointer  shows 

\  ^tiether  the  incoming  machine  is  running  too  fast  or  too  slow, 

'  ^  *  complete  revolution  meaning  the  gain  or  loss  of  one  cycle. 
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The  amouDt  of  displacement  therefore  indicates  the  phase  angle 
of  the  incoming  machine,  and  when  the  pointer  is  steady  at 
zero  the  machines  may  be  thrown  together.  Internally  the  de- 
vice is  essentially  a  pair  of  rudimentary  induction  motor  fields, 
each  energized  from  one  of  the  machines  to  be  paraUelized,  aivi 
acting  in  opposite  directions  upon  a  common  armature  attached 
to  the  pointer.  In  polyphase  circuits  the  arrangement  is  ver 
simple.     For  application  to  single  phases  the  fields  are   co 


iiectcd  as  split-phase  motors  by  means  of  a  combination  of 
resistance  and  reactance.  Obviously  the  device  can  then  '« 
used  with  cither  single-phase  or  polyphase  circuits,  and  sw"" 
is  the  usual  form  of  the  instrument,  which  is  often  moimtf*! 
adjacent  to  a  pair  of  voltmeters,  one  on  the  main  circuit  ami 
the  other  capable  of  connection  to  any  machine  by  meaiisof 
a  system  of  potential  plugs. 

In  the  practice  of  the  Westinghouse  Co.,  a  very-  ingenicus 
scheme  of  automatic  synchronization  haa  been  worked  oul, 
whereby  at  the  projier  moment  a  relay  closes  the  actuating 
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circuit  of  aD  electrically  operated  main  switch.  The  arrange- 
ment  is  shown  diagrammatically  in  Fig.  251  as  applied  to  syn- 
cKromibg  a  rotary  converter.  The  relay  scheme  is  very  in- 
^ioiis,  being  a  balanced  and  slightly  damped  lever  actuated 
l>y  opposed  coils  from  the  synchronizing  circuits.  As  syn- 
ctironiam  is  approached,  the  resulting  pulls  alternate  at  lower 
wd  lower  frequency  and  are  more  effective  against  the  damp- 
i^g,  until  finally,  when  s3'nchronism  is  reached,  the  relay  eir- 
<^uit  rloses  and  the  machines  are  thrown  together  with  the 
utmost  precision.    In  many  cases  a  refinement  of  this  sort  is 


^uilf  unnecessary,  in  others  it  is  likely  to  prove  exceedingly 

omvenieiit. 
The  power  factor  indicator  is  a  comparatively  recent  addition 

to  station  equipment,  but  one  that  is  mast  sorviceahle  in  station 
operation.  In  particular  it  gives  a  very  valuable  check  on  the 
regulation  which  we  have  seen  varies  greatly  with  the  power 
factor.  It  also  enables  one  very  readily  to  adjust  rotary  con- 
verters and  synchronous  motors  for  minimimi  input.  It  is 
?ssentially  an  instrument  for  balanccil  circuits,  and  is  graduated 
to  read  power  factors  directly  on  such  circuits.  It  is  essentially 
i  differential  combination  of  wattmeter  and  volt-ampere  meter. 
The  frequency  indicator  is  very  convenient  in  detecting  any 
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tendency  to  vary  from  the  normal  periodicity.  In  principle  it 
is  a  voltmeter  specialized  so  as  to  be  hypersensitive  to  vaxi*- 
tions  of  frequency,  and  with  a  scale  graduated  to  these  varia- 
tions while  being  relatively  insensitive  as  a  voltmeter  when 
near  its  rated  normal  voltage  by  reason  of  relatively  great 
reactance.  It  might  well  be  given  an  extra  scale,  in  statioDS 
having  luiiform  generators,  fitted  to  read  generator  8|>eed 
directly. 

Ground  detectors  used  to  be  a  regular  part  of  station  eqU-ip- 
ment,  hut  as  transmission  voltages  have  risen  these  instrum&Bls 


have  liocniiio  ninro  and  m«n>  ilifliciili  safely  1o  a|>|itv.  sc  <:  ''" 
as  rc}r;inls  lii;;li-v.>[ta<:e  pirriiils  liioy  are  litlln  u^v^\.  |:nH» -«■ »-'' 
makiiij;  ihcnisclvcs  all  Ion  iibvimis  without  siKrial  iiisirunu'-*  ■•  '" 
Up  ti)  Kl.niHI  volts  nr  so,  and  especially  on  cable  circuit.*,  l  J'*'-' 
may  be  uf  {-nnsiilcrab!!'  scrvirr.  Fig.  2^'2  is  one  of  the  ctmin"'*^*" 
forms  for  a  tlirc(--[ilia>c  circuit.  It,  like  most  of  its  Husj:.  i^  -'" 
elcclmsiatic  insiniineiit  with  an  electrometer  leaf  and  iK)Liit''''' 
for  each  |)has<-. 

Jlost   >tatinii    iiistniiiiciils  are  n..w  made   with   illuminate*' 
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iials,  and  are  very  frequently  put  up  in  edgewise  form  so  as 
0  economize  space  on  the  switchboards.  They  should  be 
becked  by  standard  instnunents  at  frequent  intervals,  as 
ven  the  best  of  them  are  liable  to  get  out  of  order  occasionally. 

The  lighting  of  a  station  is  a  simple  enough  matter,  the 
aain  consideration  being  to  leave  no  dark  comers.  It  is  good 
>f>licy,  whatever  the  ordinary  source  of  current,  to  have  inde- 
pendent means  of  throwing  part  at  least  of  the  lights  upon  an 
xciter  circuit  so  that  an  accident  will  not  leave  the  station  in 
darkness. 

As  already  intimated,  there  is  a  wide  range  of  possibility  in 
applying  stations  with  instruments,  switches,  and  auxiliary 
quipment  generally.  With  respect  to  automatic  devices  of 
arious  kinds  especially  there  is  much  room  for  difference  of 
pinion.  If  too  liberally  supplied,  there  may  be  reached  a 
oint  where  the  care  of  them  is  more  onerous  than  the  func- 
ons  which  they  assume.  There  is  also  some  danger  that 
^G  station  staff  in  depending  upon  them  will  lose  something 

alertness.  And  in  any  case,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
^  the  best  automatic  devices  may  go  wrong,  and  that 
^ual  means  of  control  should  always  be  ready  for  use  if 
-essary,  and  that  without  delay. 


i 


iline la  a  very  important  part  of  a  power  transmisaibn 
BysteiD,  for  oq  its  integrity  depends  the  continuity  of  scrdfv 
without  which  even  the  most  perfect  apparatus  is  commei- 
cially  uselea'i.  In  most  cases  the  easterner  who  uses  electncal 
power  neither  knows  the  efficiency  of  his  motor  nor  cares 
much  about  it,  so  long  as  the  machine  goes  steadily  tJon? 
without  the  annoyance  and  ex|>en5e  of  frequent  repairs.  Bui 
if  the  service  frequently  fails,  suspending  the  operation  of  all 
his  machinery  while  repairs  are  being  executed,  the  electw 
motor,  BO  far  as  he  is  concenieti,  is  a  commercial  failure,  snil 
u  nuisance  t^i  boot,  and  no  representations  of  cheap  powct 
can  be  of  much  avail  when  a  single  stoppage  may  ca<ise  more 
loss  than  could  Ije  recompensed  by  free  power  for  a  month. 

Modern  dynamos  and  motors  of  almost  every  claa  are 
i-eosonably  efficient  and  rehable,  so  that  as  a  rule  the  line  is 
the  weakest  portion  of  the  system.  More  particularly  is  lliif 
the  case  when  the  distance  of  transmission  is  great  and  many 
miles  of  line  must  be  guarded,  inspected,  and  kept  in  perfect 
working  order.  In  such  long  lines,  not  only  is  the  actual  labor 
of  maintenance  great,  but  the  principal  engineering  difficultio 
will  there  be  encountered.  With  apparatus  of  the  characWf 
even  now  available,  the  future  of  elcctrituil  power  trauemi^siou 
depends  in  very  large  measure  on  the  development  that  takes 
place  in  the  construction,  insulation,  and  maintenance  of  the 
line,  together  with  the  solution  of  certain  electrical  problems 
that  arise  as  the  line  grows  longer.  It  is  therefore  important 
to  go  into  the  matter  very  carefully,  as  regards  not  only  the 
general  arrangements  and  the  electrical  details  of  the  woiiT°J 
but  with  respect  to  methods  of  construction. 

We  may  then  with  advantage  divide  our  consideration  of  the 

line  into  three  heads.     First,  the  line  in  its  general  relatioai 

to  the  plant,  considering  it  merely  as  a  conductor.     Second, 

the  line  as  a  special  problem  in  engineering.     Third,  the  Uw 
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ss  a  mechanical  structure.     Of  these  heads  the  first  has  to 
do  with  such  questions  as  the  proper  proportioning  of  the  line 
as  a  part  of  the  system,  its  function  as  a  distributing  con- 
ductor, and  its  bearing  on  the  general  efficiency  of  the  plant 
of  which  it  is  a  part.     Next  come  up  for  examination  the 
electrical  difficulties  that  appear  in  the  line,  and  finally  the 
materials  of  construction  and  the  methods  of  applying  them. 
One  of  the  first  questions  that  arises  hi  designing  a  plant 
for  the  transmission  of  power,  is  the  character  and  dimensions 
of  the  conducting  system  in  their  relation  to  the  rest  of  the 
plant.     Efficiency  is  generally  the  first  thing  considered  —  cost 
comes  as  a  gloomy  afterthought;  and  between  these  two,  good 
service  is  only  too  frequently  neglected.     In  taking  up  a  trans- 
mission problem,  the  layman's  first  quer>'  generally  is,  **How 
much  power  will  be  lost  in  the  line?"  and  when  the  engineer 
answers,  "As  much  or  as  little  as  you  please,"  the  subject  of 
Une  design  is  opened  up  in  its  broadest  aspect. 

Whenever  an  electrical  current  traverses  a  conductor,  there 
is  a  necessary  loss  of  energy  due  to  the  fact  that  all  substances 
have  an  electrical  resistance  which  has  to  be  overcome.  The 
energy  so  lost  is  substantially  all  transformed  into  heat,  which 
goes  to  raising  the  temperature  of  the  conductor,  and  indirectly 
that  of  surrounding  bodies.    The  facts  in  the  case  are  put 

E 
in  their  clearest  and  most  compact  form  by  Obm's  law,  C  =  — . 

R 

This  states  that  the  current  is  numerically  equal  to  the  elec- 
tromotive force  between  the  points  where  the  current  flows, 
divided  by  the  resistance.  Hence,  this  E.  M.  F.  ecjuals  the 
current  multiplied  by  the  resistance  between  these  points. 

E  =  CR, 

This  tells  us  at  once  the  loss  in  E.  M.  F.  between  the  ends 
of  any  line,  provided  we  know  the  current  flowing;  and  the 
resistance  of  the  line.  And  inasmuch  as  the  energy  trans- 
mitted by  the  same  current  varies  directly  with  the  working 
E.  M.  F.,  a  comparison  of  the  loss  in  volts  determined  as  above, 
with  the  initial  E.  M.  F.  applied  to  the  circuit,  shows  the  per- 
centage of  energy  lost  in  the  line.  Obviously  its  absolute 
amount  in  watts  is  equal  to  the  volts  lost,  multiplied  by  the 
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ounent;  i.e.,  CE,  or  fnun  the  last  eqoation  C*B  if  m  ■paitx-  to 
leokoQ  in  terms  of  renstaooe.  As  tbe  loss  of  tauirty  vario 
with  the  square  of  the.  ouirent,  halviog  tbe  oanent  wovld 
divide  the  absolute  loss  by  four,  and  the  percentage  loss  by 
two,  nace  the  total  energy  is  proportional  to  the  current,  tibe 
K  H.  F.  b«ng  fixed. 

A  ^lanoe  shows  that  tin  voltage  emidoyed  is  the  detMoiin- 
ing  factor  ia  the  coBt  of  the  lines.    For  a  fixed  percentage  of 
voltage  loss,  douUing  the  woitdng  voltage  will  evidently  divide 
the  amount  of  copper  required  by  four,-  since  the  corrent  fbr 
a  ^ven  amount  of  energy  will  be  reduced  by  one4ialf,  «&& 
the  actual  volte  lost  will  be  doubled  m  Tna.intainipg  the  find 
peroentage. 
I       So  in  general  the  amount  of  copper  required  for  tnuonit 
ting  a  given  amount  of  energy  a  given  distance  at  Ji  filed  effi- 
ciency, will  vary  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  voltage. 

If  the  distance  of  transmission  is  doubled,  the  area  of  tbt 
conductor  will  evidently  have  to  be  doubled  also;  earn' 
quently,  nnce  the  length  ia  doubled,  the  weight  of  ooppei  id 
be  increased  four  times.  That  is,  for  the  same  energy  tniB- 
milted  at  the  same  per  cent  efficiency  and  the  same  volUge, 
the  weight  of  copper  will  increase  directly  as  the  square  of  tbe 
distance.  The  advantage  and,  indeed,  necessity  of  employing 
high  voltages  for  transmissions  over  any  considerable  distanffi 
is  obvious.  In  fact,  it  will  be  seen  that  by  increamg  the 
voltage  in  direct  proportion  to  the  distance,  the  weight  of 
copper  required  for  a  given  percentage  of  loss  will  be  nade  s 
constant  quantity  independent  of  the  distance. 

If  one  were  free  to  go  on  increasing  the  voltage  indefinitely 
without  enormously  enhancing  the  electrical  difficulties,  power 
transmission  would  be  a  simple  task,  but  unfortiinately  such 
is  not  the  case.  With  very  high  voltages  we  meet  difficulties 
both  in  establishing  and  maintaining  the  insulation  of  the  line, 
and  in  utilizing  the  power  aft€r  it  is  successfully  transmitted. 
The  specific  character  of  these  limitations  will  be  discussed 
later,  but  enough  has  been  said  to  render  it  evident  that  in 
establishing  a  power  transmission  system,  both  the  wcrkiog 
voltage  and  the  volts  lost  in  the  line  must  be  determined  with 
great  judgment. 
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a  the  matter  of  economy  in  the  line,  high  voltage  is  desir- 
^  —  first,  last,  and  always.  In  systems  where  the  voltage 
ergoes  no  transformation,  its  magnitude  is  somewhat  arbi- 
ily  fixed  by  the  practicable  voltage  which  can  be  employed 
lie  various  translating  devices,  motors,  lamps,  and  the  like. 

example,  in  a  system  at  constant  potential  wherein  incan- 
cent  lamps  are  an  important  item,  125  volts,  or  250  volts 
in  extreme  figure,  would  be  the  highest  pressure  advisable 
the  receiving  system  in  the  present  state  of  the  art;  or  in 
tain  cases  where  cheap  power  can  be  had,  these  voltages 
5ht  be  doubled,  and  220  to  250  volt  lamps  used  on  a  three- 
^  system.  For  a  direct-current-motor  system  the  corre- 
)nding  figure  would  be  500  to  600  volts  or  1,000  to  1,200 
rked  three-wire.  Similar  limitations  indicated  elsewhere 
1  hold  for  other  classes  of  apparatus. 

Vhen  there  is  a  transformation  of  voltage  in  the  system, 
ether  direct  or  alternating  current,  so  that  the  line  voltage 
lot  fixed  by  that  of  the  translating  devices,  it  is  advisable  to 
?e  the  voltage  of  transmission  as  high  as  the  existing  state 
the  art  permits.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that 
$  general  rule  is  subject  to  modification  by  circumstances, 
kvould  be  bad  economy,  for  instance,  to  use  very  high  pres- 
es  and  costly  insulation  for  a  transmission  of  moderate 
5th  and  trifling  magnitude.  Such  practice  would  result  in 
ding  perhaps  100  KW  over  a  line  or  through  a  conduit 
ich  could  as  easily  serve  for  ten  times  the  power  without 
at  additional  cost  for  copper.  It  is  well,  however,  not  to 
p  at  half-way  measures,  but,  if  transforming  devices  are  to 
used  at  all,  to  go  boldly  to  the  highest  voltage  which  experi- 
e  has  showm  t«  be  safe  on  the  line,  or  in  the  generators,  if 
y  reducing  transformers  are  used. 

'or  example,  in  most  cases  of  alternating  current  work, 
30  volts  is  entirely  obsolete;  if  the  line  voltage  has  to  be 
uced  at  all,  it  is  better  to  get  the  advantage  of  2,000  to 
XK)  volts  on  the  line;  if  raising  and  reducing  transformers 

employed,  the  latter  figure  might  as  well  be  increased  to 
XK)  or  40,000,  unless  climatic  or  other  special  conditions  are 
avorable. 
t  will  be  seen  that,  quite  aside  from  engineering  details, 
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diven  really  cmmneroial  factors  nmst  enter  info  nny  finiil 
deoiBioti  rof;arfling  the  voltage  to  be  used.  And  those  cmi- 
mercial  factors  aw  the  final  arbiteis  as  to  the  working  voltage, 
and  even  more  completely  as  to  the  projjortion  of  «ifr?y 
which  it  is  ile^inible  to  lose  in  the  line.  Power  traTisinlwn 
systems  are  installeil  to  earn  money,  not  to  eetahlisb  engineer- 
ing theses. 

It  IB  evident,  to  start  with,  that  whatever  the  voltage,  hi^ 
effidency  of  the  luie  and  low  first  cost  are  in  »  measure  muto- 
«Uy  excliiaive.  The  former  means  large  ronductors,  the 
lattw  -small  ones;  the  former  (leU^'Ore  a  large  perwiitage  *>' 
salable  enei^,  with  a  high  charge  for  interest  on  line  invest- 
m^t;  the  latter  a  smaller  amoimt  of  energy,  with  a  lesaeiied 
interest  account  against  it.  At  first  sight  it  would  seem  ttsf 
to  eetabllsh  a  relation  between  the  cost  of  energy  lost  on  the 
line  and  the  investment  in  copper  which  would  be  retiuire*!  I£» 
save  it,  so  that  one  could  comfortably  figure  out  the  condiliens 
of  maximum  cnmomy. 

In  18S1,  Lord  Kelvin,  then  Su-  Wilham  Thomson,  attackerf 
the  problem  and  propoimdcd  a  law,  known  often  by  his  n&me. 
which  put  the  general  principles  of  the  matter  in  a  very  dW 
light,  but  which  uidirectly  has  been  responsible  for  not  a  little 
downright  bad  engineering. 

He  stated,  in  effect,  that  the  most  economical  area  of  ooO' 
ductor  will  be  that  for  which  the  annual  interest  chai^  equals 
the  annual  coat  of  energy  lost  in  it. 

While  it  is  true  that  for  a  given  current  and  line,  Kelvin  * 
law  correctly  indicates  the  condition  of  minimum  cost  in  tran^' 
mitting  said  current,  this  law  has  often  caused  trouble  whe=** 
misapplied  to  concrete  cases  of  power  transmission,  in  th^* 
it  omits  many  of  the  practical  considerations.  It  involv^^ 
neither  the  absolute  value  of  the  working  voltage  nor  the  di^^ 
tance  of  transmission,  and  for  long  transmissions  at  moderet'^ 
voltage  often  gives  absurd  values  for  the  energy  lost.  Indeeci  » 
as  it  deals  tlirectly  only  with  the  most  economical  conditio*' 
for  tTanamitiiiig  energy,  it  quite  neglects  the  amount  of  ener^^ 
dehvered.  In  fact,  one  may  apply  Kelvin's  law  rigidly  to  ^ 
concrete  and  not  impossible  case,  and  find  that  no  energy  *^" 
speak  of  will  be  obtained  at  the  end  of  the  Une. 
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In  other  words,  Kelvin's  law,  while  a  beautifully  correct 
solution  of  a  particular  problem,  is  in  its  original  form  totally 
inapplicable  to  most  power  transmission  work. 

Various  investigators,  notably  Forbes,  Kapp,  and  Perrine, 
have  made  careful  and  praiseworthy  attempts  so  to  modify  Kel- 
vin's law  as  to  take  account  of  all  the  facts;  indeed,  nearly  every 
writer  on  power  transmission  has  had  a  shy  at  the  problem. 

Perhaps  the  commonest  attempt  at  improvement  is  to  follow 
the  general  line  of  the  original  law,  but  to  equate  the  interest 
charge  on  copper  to  the  annual  value  of  the  power  lost;  in 
other  words,  to  proportion  the  line  by  increasing  the  copper 
until  the  aimual  net  value  of  a  horse-power  saved  in  the  line 
would  be  balanced  by  the  interest  charge  on  the  copper  re- 
quired to  save  it.    This  proposition  sounds  specious  enough 
at    first  hearing.     Practically,  it  produces  a  line  of  greater 
first  cost  than  is  usually  justified.     It  is  evident  that  the  pi^s- 
session  of  a  little  extra  power  thus  saved  brings  no  profit 
unless  it  can  be  sold,  and  in  few  cases  is  a  plant  worked  close 
^oiigh  to  its  maximum  capacity  during  the  earlier  years  of 
'^    existence  to  render  a  trifling  increase  in  output  of  any 
cc^ciomercial  value,  especially  in  the  case  of  transmission  from 
^^ter-power.     When  the  plant  is  worked  at  a  very  high  cost 
'^**  power,  or  soon  reaches  its  full  capacity,  a  few  horse-power 
f^v-ed  in  the  line  will  be  valuable;  but  far  oftener,  particularly 
^    ^ater-power  plants,  it  would  be  cheaper  to  let  the  addi- 
^^^^nal  copper  wait  until  the  necessity  for  it  actually  arises. 
5  ^Tthermore,  it  evidently  does  not  pay  to  so  increase  the  line 
^"^estment  that  the  last  increment  of  efficiency  will  bring  no 
P**Qfit. 

-As  an  example,  let  us  suppose  the  case  of  a  1,000  HP  trans- 

°^^^S9sion  so  constituted  that  the  line  copper  costs  $10,000  with 

^    per  cent  loss  of  energy  in  the  line,  and  suppose  in  addition 

^^t  the  net  value  of  1  HP  at  the  receiving  end  is  $50  per 

^^^^um.     It  is  evident  that  by  decreasing  the  loss  in  the  line 

2J  per  cent  there  would  be  available  75  additional   HP 

^'^rth  $3,750  per  annum.     The  cost  of  this  addition  to  the 

^*^^e  would  be  $30,000,  on  which  interest  at  6  per  cent  would 

^  $1,800.     iSo  long  as  the  plant  is  not  worked  up  to  90  per 

*^^^t  of  its  maximum  capacity  of  1,000  HP,  there  will  be  a 
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^  .rge  of  $1,800  plus  depreciation,  if  the  additionll 
tpper  be  installed  at  the  start.  A  few  months'  loss  al  ihis 
■jB  would  more  than  co\'er  the  labor  of  reinforcing  the  line 
len  needed,  eveji  supposing  that  installing  the  additional 
pper  at  the  start  would  not  have  involved  extra  labor  in 
instruction. 

Various  formulie  for  designing  the  line  so  as  to  secuie  tlw 

imum  cost  of  transmission  have  been  published,  derived 

i  or  less  directly  from   Kelvin's  law,  and  attempting  tt 

into  account  all  tb"  vnrinns  factors  involved  in  lino  isS- 

icy.     They  all  eonla         „       ities  of  very  uncertain  vaJus, 

and  hence  are  likely  to  ^     "       rrespondingly  inexact  results.  ■ 

More  than  this,  they  are  foi,        .  on  two  serious  ndsconcejilioi* 

First,  they  generally  give  the  miiiimura  cost  of  transmissioBt 

vliich  is  not  at  all  the  same  thing  as  the  maximum  eatnini 

iwer  on  the  total  investment,     Second,  however  fully  tb^ 

i  account  of  existing  conditions,  the  data  on  which  tiaf 

!  founded  refer  to  a  particular  epoch,  and  are  verj'  um*^ 

ble  guides  in  designing  a  permanent  plant.  , 

A  few  years  or  even  months,  may  and  often  do  so  change  tW 

conditions  aa  to  lead  to  a  totally  different  result.     In  the  visl 

majority  of  cases  it  is  impossible  to  predict  with  any  accun^ 

the  average  load  on  a  proposed  plant,  the  average  price  to  bt 

obtained  for  power,  or  the  average  efficiency  of  the  translating 

devices  which  will  be  used.     So  probable  and  nattu^  a  thing 

as  competition  from  any   cause,   or  adverse  legislation,  vil 

totally  change  the  conditions  of  economy. 

For  these  reasons  neither  Kelvin's  law  nor  any  modificatiM 
thereof,  is  a  safe  general  guide  in  determining  the  propo 
allowance  for  loss  of  energy  in  the  line.  Only  in  some  speafic 
cases  is  such  a  law  conveniently  applicable.  Each  plant  has 
to  be  considered  on  its  merits,  and  very  various  conditions  u* 
likely  to  determine  the  line  loss  in  different  cases.  The  com* 
moneat  cases  which  arise  are  as  follows,  arranged  in  order  « 
their  frequency  as  occurring  in  American  practice.  Each  case 
requires  a  somewhat  different  treatment  in  the  matter  of  line 
loss,  and  the  whole  classification  is  the  result  not  of  a  prvm 
reasoning,  but  of  the  study  of  a  very  large  number  of  concreW 
cases,  embracing  a  wide  range  of  cireumstances  and  coveiini: 
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large  proportion  of  all  the  power  transmission  work  that  has 

accomplished  or  proposed  in  this  country. 
Case  I.  General  distribution  of  power  and  light  from  water- 
j>ower.     This  includes  something  like  two-thirds  of  all  the  power 
-transmission  enterprises.     The  cases  which  have  been  investi- 
gated by  the  author  have  ranged  from  100  to  20,000  HP,  to  be 
ansmitted  all  the  way  from  one  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles, 
market  for  power  and  light  is  usually  uncertain,  the  propor- 
tiion  of  power  to  light  imknown  within  wide  limits,  and  the  total 
a-mount  required  only  to  be  determined  by  future  conditions. 
e  average  load  defies  even  approximate  estimation,  and  as 
xule  even  when  the  general  character  of  the  market  is  most 

efully  investigated  little  certainty  is  gained. 

J'or  one  without  the  gift  of  prophecy  the  attempt  to  figure 

line  for  such  a  transmission  by  following  any  canonical 

^"^-iles  for  maximum  economy  is   merely  the  wildest  sort   of 

^^iesswork.     The    safest    process    is    as    follows:  Assume    an 

^^^^ount  of  power  to  be  transmitted  which  can  certainly  be 

^ijjposed  of.     Figure  the  line  for  an  assumed  loss  of  energy  at 

*^1J  load  small  enough  to  insure  good  and  easy  regulation, 

^''Hich  determines  the  quality  of  the  service,  and  hence,  in 

*^*^  measure,  its  growth.     Arrange  both  power  station  and 

*itie  with  reference  to  subsequent  increase  if  needed.     The 

^^a.ct  line  loss  assumed  is  more  a  result  of  trained  judgment 

^l^^n  of  formal   calculation.     It  will  be  in  general  between 

^    £ind  15  per  cent,  for  which  losses  generators  can  be  con- 

^^^niently  regulated.     If  raising  and  reducing  transformers  are 

the  losses  of  energy  in  them  should  be  included  in  the 

imate  for  total  loss  in  the  line.     In  this  case  the  loss  in  the 

proper  should  seldom  exceed  10  per  cent.     A  loss  of  less 

5  per  cent  is  seldom  advisable. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  in  an  alternating  circuit  two 

conductors  are  generally  better  than  one  large  one,  so 

the  labor  of  installation  often  will  not  be  increased  by 

^^^iting  for  developments  before  adding  to  the  line.     It  fre- 

^^^ntly  happens,  too,  that  it  is  very  necessary  to  keep  down 

^■^^    first  cost  of  installation,  to  lessen  the  financial  burden 

^'Vtring  the  early  stages  of  a  plant's  development. 

Case  II.  Delivery  of  a  known  amoimt  of  power  from  ample 
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water-power.  This  condition  (requcnily  arisen  in  connMfein 
with  manufacturing  establishments.  A  wat«t-{Kiwer  is  bought 
OP  leased  in  toto,  and  the  prolalem  consists  of  tiauHmiitinj! 
sufficient  power  for  the  comparatively  fixed  needs  i>f  tlie  works. 
The  total  amount  is  generally  not  large,  seldom  more  llisu 
A  tew  hundred  horse-power.  Under  these  eircumstuncM  tiie 
plent  shtmKl  be  designed  for  minimum  first  cost,  and  any  ioiia 
in  the  line  is  permissible  that  does  not  lower  the  efEi'ieQC' 
enougli  to  force  the  use  of  larger  sizes  of  d>'namos  and  water- 
wheels.  These  sizes  almost  invariably  are  near  cjiough  t'l- 
gethfr  to  involve  no  trouble  in  regulation  if  the  line  be  thus 
deeigneil.  The  operating  expense  becomes  practically  a  fcwd 
charge,  so  that  the  first  cost  only  need  be  considered. 

Such  plants  are  increaeingly  common.  A  brief  trial  rslcuU- 
tion  will  show  at  once  the  conditions  of  economy  and  the  wij 
to  meet  them. 

Case  III.  Delivery  of  a  known  power  from  a  closely  Hmil*! 
souree.  This  case  resembles  the  last,  except  that  thott  ia  • 
definite  limit  set  for  the  losses  in  the  system.  Instead,  tlwii> 
of  fixing  a  loss  in  the  line  based  on  refnilatinn  and  fits!  (wl 
alone,  the  first  necessity  is  to  deliver  the  required  i"""'- 
This  may  call  for  a  line  more  expensive  than  would  be  inili^'*'' 
by  any  of  the  formula*  for  maximum  economy,  since  itistsf 
more  important  to  avoid  a  supplementary  steam  plant  eiitirdy 
than  to  escape  a  considerable  increase  in  ct)st  of  line.  The  ii»M 
to  be  seriou-sly  considered  are  the  cost  of  maintaining  such* 
supplementary  plant  proi)erly  capitalized,  and  the  price  of  ll* 
additional  copper  that  ri'iidor  it  unnecessary.  Maximiu^ 
eflUciency  is  here  the  governing  factor.  In  cases  where  ** 
motive  power  is  rented  or  derived  from  steam,  formuls  1*^ 
Kelvin's  may  sometimes  be  convenient.  Losses  in  the  lis* 
will  often  be  as  low  as  5  per  cent,  sometimes  only  2  or  3. 

Case  IV.  Distribution  of  power  in  known  amount  and  unitA 
with  or  without  long-distance  transmission,  with  motive-pof^ 
which,  like  steam  or  rented  water-power,  costs  a  cerui" 
amount  per  horse-power.  Here  the  desideratum  is  mininui" 
cost  per  HP,  and  design  for  this  purpose  may  be  carried  o\A 
with  fair  accuracy.  Small  line  loss  la  generally  desinhl* 
imless   the   system   is   complicated   by   a   long   transmissn*' 
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ich  problems  usually  or  often  appear  as  distributions  only, 
here  electric  motors  are  in  competition  with  distribution  by 
afting,  rope  transmission,  and  the  like,  2  to  5  per  cent  line 
ss  may  advantageously  be  used  in  a  trial  computation. 
The  problem  of  power  transmission  may  arise  in  still  other 
rms  than  those  just  mentioned.  Those  are,  however,  the 
>mmonest  types,  and  are  instanced  to  show  how  completely  the 
)int  of  view  has  to  change  when  designing  plants  imder  vari- 
os  cireiunstances.  The  controlling  element  may  be  minimum 
ret  cost,  maximum  efficiency,  minimum  cost  of  transmission, 
r  combinations  of  any  one  of  these,  with  locally  fixed  require- 
lents  as  to  one  or  more  of  the  others,  or  as  to  special  con- 
itions  quite  apart  from  any  of  them. 

In  very  many  cases  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  keep  down 
he  initial  cost,  even  at  a  considerable  sacrifice  in  other  respects. 
)r  economy  in  a  certain  direction  must  be  sought,  even  at  a 
onsiderable  expense  in  some  other  direction.  For  these 
easons  no  rigid  system  can  be  followed,  and  there  is  constant 
lecessity  for  individual  skiD  and  judgment.  It  is  no  uncom- 
mon thing  to  find  two  plants  for  transmitting  equal  powers 
ver  the  same  distance  under  very  similar  conditions,  which 
oust,  however,  be  installed  on  totally  different  plans  in  order 
0  best  meet  the  requirements. 

As  regards  the  general  character  of  transmission  lines  the 
Qost  usual  arrangement  is  to  employ  bare  copper  wire  sup- 
Wed  on  wooden  or  iron  poles  by  suitable  insulators.  Now 
ind  then  underground  construction  becomes  necessary  owing 
^  special  conditions.     Not  infrequently  an  aerial  transmission 

• 

"le  miist  be  coupled  with  underground  distribution,  owing 
^  municipal  regulations.  Occasionally  insulated  line  wire  is 
•sed.  It  is  frequently  employed  in  cases  where  the  transmis- 
'if>n  lines  are  continued  for  purposes  of  distribution  through 
^^  streets  of  a  town,  in  fact,  is  usually  required.  As  such 
^es  are  generally  of  moderate  voltage,  very  seldom  excecd- 
^>  3,0()0  volts,  good  standard  insulation  may  often  be  effec- 
^ve  in  lessening  the  danger  to  life  in  case  of  accidental  contacts, 
^^  in  reducing  the  trouble  from  crossing  of  the  lines  with 
ther  lines,  branches  of  trees,  and  the  like.  In  case  of  really 
jgh  voltages,   10,000  and  upward,  no  practicable  insulation 
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can  be  trusted  for  the  former  purpose,  and  may  m  fact  create  a 
false  sense  of  security,  while  it  is  far  better  practice  to  endeavor 
to  avert  the  danger  of  short  circuits  than  to  take  extraordi- 
nary precautions  to  mitigate  their  momentary  severity.  Hence 
bare  copper  is  to  be  preferred  both  on  the  score  of  safety  and 
of  economy.  Now  and  then  at  some  particular  point  a  high 
grade  of  insulation  may  minimize  local  difficulties. 

Much  can  be  said  in  favor  of  placing  a  transmission  line 
underground,  but  there  are  also  very  strong  reasons  against  it. 
Such  a  line  is  eminently  safe,  and  free  from  danger  of  awi- 
dental  injury.  At  the  same  time  it  is  very  difficult  to  insulate 
properly,  and  if  trouble  does  arise  it  is  exceedingly  hard  to 
locate  and  difficult  to  remedy.  In  addition,  there  are  serious 
electrical  difficulties  to  be  encountered,  which  often  can  be 
reduced  only  by  very  costly  construction.  The  chief  objec- 
tion aside  from  these  is  the  expense,  which  in  very  many  cases 
would  be  simply  prohibitive. 

In  cities  there  is  an  increasing  tendency  on  the  part  of  the 
authorities  to  demand  underground  construction.    Overbewi 
wires  are  objectionable  on  account  of  their  appearance,  danger 
to   persons  and   property,   and   their  great  inconvenience  in 
cases  of   fire,  and  these  objections  apply  with  almost  equal 
total  force  to  all  such  wires,  whether  used  for  electric  light  or 
power,  or  for  telegraphic  and  telephonic   purposes,  the  latter 
more  than  making  up  by  their  number  for  any  intrinsic  ad\*aB- 
tage  in  the  matter  of  safety.     The  future  city  will  have  its 
electri(^  service  completely  underground,  at  least  in  the  nwff 
densely  inhabited  portions.     It  must  be  said,  however,  that  it 
is  far  more  important  for  a  city  to  have  electric  light  and 
power  than  to  insist  on  having  it  in  a  particular  way.  ^ 
unless  the  service  is  very  dense,  so  as  to  al)uudanlly  jui^tii)' 
the    very    great    added    cost    of    underground    work,  private 
capital  will  hesitate  to  embark  in  an  enterprise  so  financially 
overloaded. 

Fortunately,  for  city  distribution  moderate  voltages  must t)< 
employed  on  account  of  the  intrinsic  limits  of  direct  current 
circuits  employed  for  general  distribution,  and  the  undejii** 
bility  of  distributing  transfonnei's  of  moderate  size  on  ^'^ 
high  pressure  alternating  circuits.     JMore  than  2,000  to  2,38 
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volts,  save  on  arc  circuits,  can  seldom  be  used  advantageously 
in  general  distribution,  and  such  voltages  can  be  and  are  suc- 
cessfully insulated  without  prohibitive  expense.    They  work 
well  in  practice,  and  have  stood  the  test  of  considerable  experi- 
ence.    Moreover,  with  proper  care  the  cables  employed   as 
conductors,  when  thoroughly  protected  and  inspected,  probably 
have  a  slightly  less  rate  of  depreciation  than  overhead  insulated 
lines,  and  are  much  less  liable  to  interruption.     As  the  district 
within  which  underground  service  is  necessary  is  usually  of  no 
great  extent,  the  electrical  difficulties  that  are  to  be  dreaded 
in  attempting  long  underground  transmissions  are  not  here  of 
so  serious  magnitude. 

For  this  limited  service,  then,  in  districts  where  both  popula- 
tion and  service  are  dense,  there  is  no  serious  objection  to 
todergroimd  lines,  and  many  who  have  used  them  are  decided 
^  commending  them  as  on  the  whole  more  convenient  and 
Pliable  than  aerial  lines.     Besides,  a  large  proportion  of  imder- 
&t)iind  work  is  done  at  low  voltages,  less  than  250  volts,  with 
'^hich  the  difficulties  of  insulation  except  at  joints  are  really 
^vial.     Such  work  does  not  belong  so  much  to  power  trans- 
^^Ufision  proper  as  to  distribution  from  centres  after  the  trans- 
^^iission  is  accomplished. 

With  high  voltages  and  long  distances  the  case  is  very  dif- 
ferent.    Not  only  are  the  difficulties  of  insulation  great,  but 
electrical  troubles  are  introduced  of  so  severe  a  character  as  to 
^ake  success  very  problematical,  even  in  cases  w-here  the  cost 
^lone  is  not  prohibitive.     The  feat  of  cable  insulation  for  pres- 
s^i^  as  great  as  25,000  volts  has  been  accomplished,  and  this 
^i^Xiit  could  probably  be  exceeded,  but  the  cost  of  such  work  is 
'^^eessarily  extremely  high,   and   the  location   and  repair  of 
'^vilts  is  troublesome.     An  overhead  line  is  so  much  easier  to 

• 

^^ filiate  and  to  maintain  that  nearly  all  power  transmission 
^^1  probably  continue  to  be  carried  on  by  this  method  for  some 
I'^^^ne  to  come,  until,  indeed,  there  are  revolutionary  changes 
^^  underground  work  of  which  we  now  have  no  suggestion. 
I  ■^^  possibility  of  a  long  mterruption  of  service  while  a  fault 
^*  found  and  repaired  is  too  unpleasant  a  contingency  to  be 
^^ burred.  Duplicate  lines  are  a  natural  recourse  in  such  case, 
^^ective,  but  very  costly.     Aerial  lines  are  nmch  cheaper  to 
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duplicate,  and  the  labor  of  finding  and  repairing  faults  la  tflin- 
paratively  light.  Finally,  when  it  comes  to  the  questiim  oi 
really  high  voltages  like  ihow-  now  mming  into  frequent  », 
say  40,(XH.)  vnlts  to  G(\(H)0  volls,  if  nni^l  li.'  :iiliiiiilecl  that  inthi- 
preaent  state  of  the  art  of  insulation  undergtonnd  eables,  if 
poBsible  at  all,  are  absolutely  prohibitive  in  coBt. 

For  these  reasoDs  undergmuad  transmiodtHi  lines  AioiM  te 
avoided,  cwtunly  until  tm  have  had  a  long  experience  wHfc 
hi^  voltages  oveiiiead. 

Throughout  the  foregoing  it  has  been  assumed  that  the  oft- 
ducting  line  is  composed  of  the'  best  quality  of  oommoari 
copper  wiie.  Inasmuch  as  othdr  materials  are  ooeanoniS] 
proposed,  it  it  worth  while  aajring  something  about  the  nbtiii 
properties  of  oertiun  metals  and  alloyB  as  oonduetois.  Uti 
from  silver,  pure  copper  is  intrinsically  the  best  c<HtdaM 
among  the  metals.  In  fact,  it  is  hard  to  say  that  it  is  oat  lH 
equal  of  silver.  Commercial  copper  wire  is  of  somewfaat  i>t 
able  conductivity,  since  this  property  is  profoundly  afleelidll 
Vtty  small  proportions  of  certun  other  stibstanoea.  Aa  rf 
mixture,  for  instance  of  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent  of  THt 
reduces  the  conductivity  by  about  17  per  cent.  It  usedti 
be  a  most  difficult  matter  to  procure  commercial  wire  of  gow 
quality,  and  in  the  early  days  of  telegraphy  much  annoysno 
was  experienced  on  this  score.  At  present  the  best  grades  o 
standard  copper  wire  have  a  conductivity  of  fully  98  per  cen 
that  of  chemically  pure  metal,  and  even   this  figure  is  a< 


HUerlKl. 

CondnotWty. 

Slrengtb.  U» 

Commercial  copper  wii-e 

98-00 

97-08 
»7 
06 
80 

69-60 
46 
26 
14 

10-12 

3iS.OO0 
60,000-65.000 

73000 

mm 

H[gh  carbon  steel  wire 

120,000-130.000 

infrequently  exceeded.     On  account  of  the  comparativdy  !<'■ 
tensile  strength  of  copper,   ordinarily  about   35,000  lbs.  I* 
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square  inch,  very  vigorous  efTorts  have  been  made  to  exploit 
various  alloys  of  copper  on  the  theory  that  their  greater 
strength  would  more  than  overbalance  the  lessened  conduc- 
tivity and  increased  cost,  by  enabling  less  frequent  supports  to 
be  employed.  Aluminium  bronze,  silicon  bronze,  and  phos- 
phor bronze  have  been  tried,  together  with  some  other  alloys 
of  a  similar  character  exploited  under  various  trade  names. 
The  whole  matter  of  high  conductivity  bronzes  has  been  so 
saturated  with  humbug  that  it  is  very  hard  indeed  to  get  at 
the  facts  in  the  case.  Most  of  them  are  tin  bronzes  carrying 
less  than  1  per  cent  of  tin,  of  which  even  one-tenth  per  cent 
will  raise  the  tensile  strength  by  more  than  40  per  cent,  lower- 
ing the  conductivity,  however,  more  than  hard  drawing  to  the 
same  tensile  strength.  CJopper  which  is  hard-drawn  probably 
lias  greater  tensile  strength  than  any  so-called  bronze  of  sim- 
ilar conductivity,  from  60,000  to  65,000  lbs.  per  square  inch, 
-with  an  elastic  limit  of  about  40,000  lbs.  per  square  inch  and 
a  resistance  less  than  3  per  cent  in  excess  of  that  of  ordi- 
nary copper.  The  foregoing  table  gives  the  conductivities  and 
tensile  strengths  of  some  of  the  various  materials  used  or  pro- 
posed for  line  wire,  pure  copper  being  taken  as  the  standard 
a-t  100  per  cent  conductivity. 

It  is  sufficiently  evident  from  this  table  that  where  the  best 

combination  of  strength  and  conductivity  is  wanted,  hard- 

d-T'awn  copper  is  unexcelled.     For  all  oniinary  line  work  good 

aJinealed  copper  wire  is  amply  strong,  and  is,  besides,  easier  to 

zxianipulate    than    wire    of    greater    hardness.     Occasionally, 

"«viere  it  is  desirable  to  use  extra  long  spans,  or  excessive 

'»*''*fld  pressure  is  to  be  encountered,  the  hard-drawn  wire  is 

F> referable.     Not  uncommonly  a  medium  hard-drawn  copper 

^^     Used  having  a  tensile  strength  of  about  50,000  lbs.  per 

^Q^^re  inch  and  a  conductivity  of  about  98  per  cent.     Now 

*^^    then,  in  crossing  rivers  or  ravines,  spans  of  great  lengtl* 

^^^      desirable  —  several  hundred  yards  —  and  in    these  cases 

^^^^     may  advantageously  employ  silicon  or  other  bronze  of 

^^"■^^-t  tensile  strength,  or  as  an  alteniative,   a  bearer  wire, 

^^[^"^^rably  a  steel  wire  cable,  carrying  the  copper  conducting 

^^^   or  itself  serving  as  the  conductor.     Where  mechanical 

^^^ios  are  frequent  and  severe,  bronzes  are  somewhat  more 


reli&ble  than  hard-drawn  eopper  of  equal  tensile  slrenpb. 
BiQCe  they  are  hfiniogejieous,  while  the  hard-drawn  copptr 
owes  its  increase  in  tenacity  to  a  hard  exterior  shell,  the  rore 
of  it  beiug  aubetoatiiaiiy  like  oniiiuuy  cuppur.  U  the  pnp- 
erUea  of  this  skjo  may  be  judged  by  its  proportion  of  the 
total  area  of  the  wire,  the  tensile  Btroo^  must  rise  to  neuly 
'  150,000  lbs.  per  square  inch,  with  a  conductivity  knrared  10 
to  15  per  cent. 

Compound  wires  have  now  and  thm  been  used,  ocmastiiig  of 
a  steel  core  with  a  copper  covering,  but  these  are  costly  md 
no  better  than  hard-drawn  copper  for  line  use.  Ircui  ikme 
replacee  coppi^  to  any  extent.  It  is  cheaper  for  equal  ooDdaO' 
tivity,  but  in  wire  is  far  less  durable,  and  in  rods  cannot  be 
strung  overhead  convenioitly,  while,  even  were  this  pontble, 
the  difficulty  of  making  and  maintaining  joints  is  most  eetioia- 
Very  recently  aluminium  has  been  BuccessfuUy  used  u  ■  liM 
conductor.  At  present  prices  (1905)  it  is  materially  chespv 
ttian  copper  for  equal  conductivity,  but  its  bulk  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  making  joints  are  sometimes  objectionaUe.  Alu- 
minium has  about  six-tenths  the  conductivity  of  co|^,  4e 
resistance  of  one  mU-foot  of  pure  aluminium  wire  being  IM 
ohms  at  25°  C.  Owing  to  its  very  low  specific  gravity  its 
conductivity  is  very  high  when  compared  on  the  basis  <^ 
weight.  It  has  very  nearly  one-half  the  weight  of  copper  for 
the  same  confiuctivity,  to  be  exact  47  per  cent,  so  that  aa  * 
conductor  aluminium  wire  at  30  cents  per  pound  is  a  litd* 
cheaper  than  copper  wire  at  15  cents  per  pound.  The  tenak 
strength  of  the  aluminium  is  slightly  less  than  that  of  copptfi 
being  a  little  loss  than  33,000  lbs.  per  square  inch  as  a  nuu'- 
imum,  and  in  commercial  wire  usually  between  25,000  U"' 
30,000,  while  soft-drawn  copper  is  about  34,000  lbs.  IJlt^ 
soft  copper,  the  aluminium  wire  taltes  permanent  set  very 
easily,  having  a  very  low  elastic  Hmit,  about  14,000  lbs.  p*' 
square  inch,  so  that  at  about  half  its  ultimate  strength  it  is 
apt  to  stretch  seriously.  Comparing  wires  of  equal  conrfoi' 
tivity  the  ahmiiniam  has  absolutely  greater  strength,  anM 
its  cross  se(.-tion  is  about  1.64  times  that  of  the  correspondinl 
copper  wire.  If,  however,  the  copper  be  hard  drawn,  the 
aluminium  wire  of  the  same  conductivity  has  only  about  M 
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per  cent  of  the  strength,  but  having  only  half  the  weight  of 
the  copper,  still  retains  a  slight  advantage  in  relation  of  weight 
to  strength. 

Being  somewhat  larger,  the  aluminium  wire  has  a  trifle 
greater  inductance  and  capacity  than  the  copper  and  is  more 
exposed  to  the  effect  of  storms.     It  has  about  1.4  times  the 
lijiear  coefficient  of  expansion  of  copper,  so  that  there  is  more 
tendency  to  sag  in  hot  weather  and  to  draw  dangerously  taut 
in   cold   weather.    This  property  has  caused  some  practical 
trouble  in  alimiinium  lines,  and  has  to  be  met  by  great  atten- 
tion to  temperature  and  uniform  tension  in  stringing  the  wire. 
Jji   practical  line  construction,  aluminium  is  always  now  used 
1^  the  form  of  cables  laid  up  of  wire,  generally  No.  8  to  No.  12. 
Such  cables  show  somewhat  more  tensile  strength  than  solid 
^res  of  similar  area  and  are  very  much  more  reliable.     They 
have  come  to  be  rather  widely  used  and  have  given  excellent 
results. 

Joints  in  aluminium  wire  are,  as  already  indicated,  a  very 
*^^ious  problem.     In  contact  with  other  metals  aluminium  is 
attacked  electrolytically  by  almost  everything,  even  zinc.     A 
successful  soldered  joint  for  almuinium  has  not  yet  been  pro- 
duced, and  in  line  construction  recourse  has  to  be  taken  to 
Mechanical  joints.     One  of  the  most  successful  of  these  is  that 
^^^ed  in  several  California  lines.     It  consists  of  an  oval  alumin- 
ium sleeve,  large  enough  to  slip  iji  the  two  wire  ends  side  by 
^^de,  and  for  No.  1  wires  about  9  inches  long.     In  making  the 
J^int  the  ends  of  the  wires  were  filed  rough,  the  wires  were 
^*^Pped  side  by  side  through  the  sleeve,  and  then  by  a  special 
tool^  sleeve  and  wires  were  twisted  through  two  or  three  com- 
Net^  turns.     The  result  was  a  joint  practically  as  strong  as 
^*^e  original  wire,  and  electrically  good.     There  is  considerable 
^^ger  of  electrolytic  corrosion  in  any  such  mechanical  joint, 
^^^  lines  exposed  to  salt  fogs  would  probably  suffer  rather 
f^^erely  in  this  way,  but  with  care  in  making,  and  regular 
^pection,    these   joints   serve   the    purpose    well.     Very    re- 
^^tly  a  process  of  cold  welding  a  sleeve  joint  mider  great 
*^^^8sure  has  given  excellent  results. 

^together  it  seems  clear  that  aluminium  is  a  most  useful 
^bstitute  for  copper  for  transmission  lines,  and  it  will  cer- 
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tuttly  be  used  extensively  whene^-er  copper  rises  to  a  price 
above  15  to  16  cents  per  pound  for  bare  wire.  Not  only  is 
the  aluminum  cheaper  in  first  cost,  but  its  lesser  weight 
means  a  great  decrease  in  coet  of  freighta  as  well.  It  cer- 
tainly makes  an  excellent  line  when  carefully  put  up,  and  there 
18  no  good  reason  why  it  should  not  be  freely  used  whenever 
the  price  of  copper  thro«-s  the  balance  of  economy  in  favor  of 
aluminium.  There  have  been  attempts  to  improve  the  stren^b 
of  aluminium  wire  by  alloying  it,  but  as  in  the  case  of  broniea 
the  gain  in  strength  is  at  the  expense  of  conductivity.  Such 
alloy  wire  should  be  very  cautiously  investigated  before  me- 

Before  taking  up  the  prnctica!  task  of  line  calculatioD  ili^ 
uevcssary  to  uu^jf,iJui'  »jmuiilut  at  lougtli  Uic  clcctfical  dii' 
eultiee  that  must  be  encountered,  and  which  ini|x>se  liinitattmi^ 
on  our  practically  achieving  many  things  that  in  themselves 
are  desirable  and  useful.  We  have  seen  already  that  ihe  semt- 
of  long  distance  transmission  lies  in  the  Buoce^ful  emplDv- 
ment  of  very  high  voltages,  and  wfaatAver  tie  fliaracter  of  the 
current  employed,  the  difficulties  of  insulation  coDst^uilly  om- 
front  us.  These  are  of  various  sorts,  for  the  most  part,  how- 
ever, those  that  have  to  do  with  supporting  the  conductinf 
line  so  that  there  may  not  be  a  serious  loss  of  current  via  iht 
earth.  Next  in  practical  importance  come  those  involved  ilL 
insulating  the  conductor  as  a  whole  against,  fit3t,  direct  etrtb- 
connections  or  short  circuits  in  underground  service,  sA- 
second,  grounds  or  short  circuits,  if  the  line  is  an  aerial  one. 

In  a  very  large  number  of  cases  no  attempt  is  made  tc^» 
insulate  the  wire  itself  by  a  continuous  covering,  and  reliaw^^ 
is  placed  entirely  on  well-insulated  supports.  In  most  hi^^^^ 
voltage  lines  this  is  the  method  employed,  partly  for  econom^^ 
but  chiefly  because  there  is  well-ghaunded  distrust  in  the  di^t^" 
rability  of  any  practicable  continuous  covering  under  varyin^C 
climatic  conditions  and  the  constant  strain  imposed  by  hig^^ 
voltage  currents. 

So  far  as  supports  go,  it  is  evident  that  while  the  in  dividing  ■ 
resistance  of  any  particular  one  may  be  very  great,  the  tot^** 
resistance  of  all  those  throughout  the  extent  of  a  long  line  f 
which  they  are  connected  in  parallel  to  the  earth,  may  be  lo^ 
enough  to  entail  a  very  considerable  total  loss  of  energy.    TV    i 
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possibility  of  such  loss  increases  directly  with  the  number  of 
supports  throughout  the  line.  The  most  obvious  way  of 
reducing  such  losses  would  be  to  considerably  increase  the 
distance  between  supports  as  in  some  recent  constructions. 
rHis  process  evidently  cannot  go  on  indefinitely,  from  mcchan- 
icrarl  considerations,  and  hence  the  greatest  advance  can  be 
iaa.de  in  reducing  the  chance  of  loss  in  hidividual  supports. 

!Nost  of  the  present  practice  consists  merely  of  an  exten- 
sion of  the  methods  that  were  devised  for  t<>lcgraphic  work. 
Tl:^ese  were  quite  sufficient  for  the  purix)se  intended,  but  are 
irxadequate  when  applied  to  modem  high  voltage  work. 

The  ordinary  line  consists,  then,  of  poles,  bearing  on  pins  of 
vood  or  metal  secured  to  cross  arms,  bell-shaped  glass  or  por- 
celain insulators.  To  grooves  on  or  near  the  top  of  these  the 
line  wire  is  secured  by  binding  wire.  Loss  of  current  to  earth 
^  a  line  so  constituted  takes  place  in  two  ways.  First,  the 
current  may  pass  over  the  outer  surface  of  the  insulator,  up 
^^er  the  interior  surface,  thence  to  the  supporting  pin  and  so 
^  earth.  Second,  it  may  actually  puncture  the  substance  of 
^^^  insulator  and  pass  directly  to  the  supporting  structure. 

■l^e  fifst  source  of  trouble  is  the  commoner,  and  depends  on 

^"6  nature  and  extent  of  the  insulating  surface,  and  even  more 

^^  climatic  conditions.     The  second  depends  on  the  thickness 

And    cjuality  of  the  insulating  wall  which  separates  the  wire 

ironx      the  pin.     To  avoid  leakage  an  insulator  should  be  so 

"^*S*:ied  that  the  extent  of  surface  shall  be  as  long  and  narrow 

^    F^'T'acticable;    also,    this    surface    must    be    both    initially 

*^^       cx)ntinuously   highly   insulating.     The   first   condition   is 

met    l^y  making  an  insulator  of  comparatively  small  diameter, 

Mid   ^^ding  to  the  length  of  the  path  over  which  leakage  must 

take      place  by  placing  within  the  outer  bell  of  the  insulator 

one    Or  more  similar  bells  (usually  called  petticoats).     These 

not   chilly  help  in  the  way  mentioned,  but  they  are  likely  to 

stay    tolerably  dry  even  when  the  exterior  surface  is  wet,  and 

thMS   lielp  to  maintain  the  insulation. 

^  good  glass  or  porcelain  insulator  made  on  these  general 

to^  gives  excellent  results  with  ordinarily  moderate  voltages, 

say  up  to  5,000  volts.     When  the  insulators  are  new  and  clean 

they  will  quite  prevent  perceptible  leakage,  and   for  the  vol- 
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ULgea  mentioned  are  satisfactory  under  all  ordinary  conditiii 
When  higher  voltages  are  employed  the  results  may  be  at  fi 
good,  but  they  are  unlikely  tn  stay  so  unleas  the  climatic  o 
ditions  are  exceptionally  favorable.  Most  glass  pemiitf 
certain  amount  of  surface  leakage,  even  when  new.  alihoi 
generally  not  enough  to  be  of  practical  importance,  but  e' 
the  best  commercial  glass  weathers  when  exposed  to 
elements,  so  that  in  time  the  surface  beeomes  slightly  ron 
cned  and  retains  a  film  of  dirt  and  moisture  that  is  a  v 
tolerable  conductor.  Even  while  perfectly  free  from  I 
deterioration  at  first,  it  is  generally  hygroscopic,  because  i' 
in  a  trifling  degree  soluble  even  h\  rain  water,  and  teiiiis 
retain  a  slight  amount  of  moistiire.  Thus  in  damp  climii 
glass  is  likely  to  give  trouble  when  used  on  a  high  volt 
line.  As  regards  temporary  fall  in  insulating  properties 
aearching  fog  or  drizzling,  rain  is  much  worse  in  its  effects 
insulators  than  a  sharp  shower  or  even  a  heaN'y  rain,  *)i 
-  tends  to  wash  the  outer  surface  free  of  dirt,  and  affects 
comparatively  clean  interior  but  little. 

Much  cheap  porcelain  is  also  hygroscopic  owing  to  the  p 
tjualily  of  the  glaae,  and  it  bus  the  considerable  ad*icd  i 
advantage  of  depending  on  this  glaze  for  much  of  its  insu 
ing  value.*  Glass  is  homogeneous  throughout  its  thickn 
while  porcelain  inside  the  glaze  is  often  porous  and  praetic 
without  insulating  value.  Nevertheless,  porcelain  which 
thoroughly  vitrified,  the  ordinary  glaze  being  replaced  by 
actual  fusing  of  the  surface  of  the  material  itself,  is  decidf 
preferable  to  ordinary  glass,  being  tough  and  strong,  q' 
non -hygroscopic,  and  of  very  high  insulating  pro  perl 
The  surface  does  not  weather,  and  the  insulation  is  well  i 
up  under  all  sorts  of  conditions.  If  the  vitrification  extcJ 
as  it  should,  considerably  below  the  surface,  the  insulator 
resist  not  only  leakage,  but  puncture,  better  than  any  gl 
The  process  of  making  this  quality  of  porcelain  is  somen 
costly,  since  the  baking  has  to  be  at  an  encmous  temperai 

*  Much  American  porcelaiu  will  at)Sorb  1  to  2  per  cent  of  its  weift 
water,  a  sign  of  poor  iasuluing  properties.  Ttie  beat  porcelain  sb 
absorb  no  water  and  Bhniild  show  a  brilliaDt  vitreous  fracture  nhicb 
take  no  flowing  stain  from  ink. 
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and  kmg  oantintied,  but  the  result  is  the  most  efficient  insulat- 
ing tydfantanoe  in  use.  Glass,  however,  is  better  than  ordinary 
gradMrnf  porcelain. 

SmfMse  dischaige  is  more  to  be  feared  than  puncture  at  all 
voHagBB,  flbioe  the  absolute  insulation  strength  of  the  material 
can  be  made  high  enough,  by  careful  attention  to  quality  and 
suflMent  thickness,  to  withstand  any  practical  voltage  contiji- 
UDuaj^,  barring  mechanical  injury.  But  leakage  is  a  function 
of  moMurey  drifting  dust,  and  things  meteorological  generally, 
beridea  ivfaich^  it  may  take  place  in  serious  amount  at  voltages 
whidi  otherwiae  would  be  very  easy  to  work  with. 

Up  to  about  20,000  volts  the  familiar  ty])es  of  insulator 
of  good  mat^^d  and  size  pn)ve  adec^uate.  At  higher  pressures, 
bonefcr,  a  different  state  of  affairs  is  encountered,  since  the 
[miMiiirw  become  sufficient  to  break  down  the  air  as  a  dielec- 
trie  cnrcr  distances  great  enough  to  be  inconvenient. 

At  about  20,000  volts  the  lines  begin  to  show  a  quite  per- 
eepfifale  luminous  coating  of  faint  blue  at  night,  little  brushes 
qiriOig  from  the  tie  wires  and  sometimes  stream  from  the 
inadkftton^  and  as  the  pressure  rises  still  further  these  pheno- 
mena  become  more  and  more  marked.  The  a])])earaiice  is 
quite  aimilar  to  that  presented  by  the  high  tension  leads  from 
a  large  induction  coil  in  a  darkened  room. 

At  fiOyOOO  volts  or  so  the  effect  is  somewhat  menacing,  and 
unlesB  the  lines  are  well  separated  there  may  he  considerable 
loOB  of  energy,  and  it  is  possible  for  arcs  to  strike  fn»m  wire 
to  wire,  producing  temporary  short  circuits  of  most  formid- 
able appearance.  Plate  XX  is  from  a  photograpli  of  this 
pbenonienon,  taken  cm  the  lines  of  the  Provo  transmission 
where  they  run  through  the  old  bashi  of  the  (Ireat  Salt  Lake. 
A  heavy  wind  will  raise  ch)uds  of  saline  dust  wliich  is  ver}- 
trying  to  the  insulation  of  the  pole  tops,  and  it  was  during 
audh  a  "salt-storm"  that  the  picture  was  taken.  Since  the 
wirea  were  some  six  feet  between  centres,  the*  arc  must  have 
flfumAri  ten  feet  high,  ha\ing  1)een  coaxed  into  action  by  brusli 
diMskaiges  over  the  saline  coating  of  the  cross  arms.  Tiie 
conditions  were  of  course  unusual,  hut  at  v(»lta«i:('s  exceedhig 
20y000L  or  25,000  volts  the  faihn-e  of  tiie  air  as  a  dielectrics 
intioduces  an  element  of  dilhculty  which  nmst  be  reckoned 
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with  in  trying  to  maintain  the  insulation  of  the  lines.  As 
a  preUminary  to  the  design  of  high  voltage  lines,  therefore, 
it  is  necessary  to  know  approximately  the  dielectric  strengii 
of  air  under  practical  conditions.  This  is  practically  measured 
by  the  striking  distance  over  which  various  voltages  will 
leap  in  ordinarily  dry  air,  between  sharp  pointe.    The  stril;- 
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iiiK  ilJstjiiKi's  ilius  tiikrii  are  j;r<';Uor  than  bctwcc-n  nuimW 
surfaces  liiu  siuci-  llic  ]>i'csciice  of  sharp  edsfs  and  burrs  u["i^ 
ilic  liiir  wiri's  or  lie  wiR's  nuist  be  taken  into  at-t-iniiil  lli<' 
piiLiit  rli^iajircs  fnnn  .1  safer  -iTiide. 

Vig.  2ri:i  wliciws  j;ra])liieaily  the  relation  bftwoi'n  cffcciivf 
vollajie  and  .-itrikiiit;  distance,  the  points  used  liein);  sbrp 
sewijig  nocdlcM,     Curve  .1  is  from  the  recent  exporimoiit.-  of 
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Fishei*.  which  were  particularly  directed  to  the  measurement 
of  high  voltages  by  their  striking  distance,  while  curve  B  is 
from  the  researches  of  Steinmetz.  Below  30,000  volts  the 
two  are  in  sufficiently  close  agreement,  but  above  this  point 
large  divergences  appear  in  these,  and  in  fact  all  other  experi- 
ments, not  too  large,  however,  to  make  these  curves  a  valu- 
able guide  for  general  purposes. 

In  wet  air,  or  at  high  elevations,  and  at  high  temperatures 
to  a  lesser  degree,  the  striking  distances  are  increased  con- 
siderably. Experiments  on  insulators  tested  wet  by  a  spray 
ajid  also  dry,  show  that  under  practical  conditions  the  increase 
due  to  moisture  may  be  twenty-five  or  thirty  per  cent. 

There  is,  however,  sufficient  loss  of  energy  and  liability  to 
trouble  on  high  tension  lines  to  make  necessary  a  consider- 
able factor  of  safety  in  the  aerial  insulation  strength.  The 
brushes  and  the  hissing  sound  at  the  insulators  at  very  high 
pressures  speak  heavy  static  discharges  and  impending  trouble, 
even  when  the  air  insulation  is  very  thick.  In  a  closed  space 
these  discharges  would  quickly  so  ionize  the  air  as  to  cause 
discharges,  but  in  the  open  there  is  much  less  danger  of  this 
occurrence. 

In  ordinary  practice  the  diameter  of  the  line  wire  p'-oduces 
very  little  effect  upon  the  matter  of  a  break  down  of  the  air 
although  under  test  conditions  in  a  confined  space  the  size  is 
a  very  important  factor.  The  reason  for  this  discrepajicy 
is  very  simple  —  in  actual  lines  the  weakest  point  as  regards 
breaking  down  is  at  the  insulators,  and  the  transmission  wires 
on  lines  long  enough  to  re(|uire  very  high  voltage  are  usually 
for  commercial  reasons  \  inch  or  more  in  diameter,  and  never 
over  i  inch  except  in  the  case  of  cables  built  up  of  smaller 
wires. 

In  other  words  the  practical  variation  iji  the  radius  of  the 
wires  used  is  not  great,  and  if  they  can  be  made  safe  at  the 
poles  there  will  be  little  chance  of  trouble  elsewliere. 

The  general  leakage  of  a  line  is  the  summation  of  the  brush 
leakages  at  every  point.  So  far  as  the  Une  wires  are  concenied 
they  are  customarily  kept  far  enough  apart  to  avoid  direct 
leakage  in  any  amount.     The  effect  of  increasing  the  distance 

♦  Trans.  Int.  Elec.  Cong.  St.  Louis,  II,  2M. 
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ajid  also  the  magnitude  of  the  practical  energy  losses  ij 
shown  in   Fig.  254.  which  {cives  the  result    of    tests  b; 
Mershon   on   one  of  the  early  lines  at  TeDuride,  Colo., 
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miles  long.  The  conspicuous  thing  is,  that  aft«r  the  ■ 
loss  exceeds  say  100  watts  per  mile,  the  breaking  d( 
the  insulation  resistance  is  very  rapid  indeed.  The  br 
down  point  is  det«rnmied  by  the  height  of  the  peak 
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voltage  wave,  so  that  in  further  experiments  at  Telluride  it 
was  found  that  sinusoidal  voltages  showed  less  tendency  to 
break  down  the  line  than  indicated  in  these  curves. 

If  the  pole  tops  are  kept  safe  from  flashing  across,  the  free 
wires  will  take  care  of  themselves  and  the  weakest  point  in 
the  line  insulation  is  at  the  insulators  themselves,  granting 
as  we  may,  that  one  can  get  glass  or  porcelain  to  resist  punc- 
ture at  pressures  far  above  the  highest  now  practically  used. 
It  should  be  added  that  Mershon's  tests  were  on  No.  6  wire 
and  with  air  somewhat  rarified  by  the  elevation,  the  barom- 
eter reading  in   the  neighborhood  of  20  inches.     It  has  been 
shown  by  Ryan*  that  the  barometric  height  and  the  tempera- 
"ture  greatly  influence  the  point  at  which  the  air  gives  way  and 
^  coronal  discharge  sets  in.     From  a  considerable  series  of 
"trests  Ryan  has  deduced  the  following  formula  for  the  voltage 
JS  required  to  start  a  coronal  discharge  between  two  wires  of 
x^adius  r  in  inches,  spaced  «  inches,  when  the  barometer  reads 
&  inches  and  the  temperature  is  t^  F. 


„       17.94  h 
E  = 


459  +  t 


X  350,000  logio(-)(r  +  .07). 


T^is  agrees  fairly  with  experimental  results  on  lines  and 
^.  pplies  to  wires  from  No.  4  B  &  S  up.  For  smaller  wires 
I^yan  found  values  of  E  much  lower  than  the  formula  indicates, 
p>ossibly  for  reasons  connected  with  his  method  of  oxperiment- 
^.tion,  but  the  cause  of  the  aberrancies  is  of  small  practical  im- 
"fx>rtance  since  wires  smaller  than  No.  4  are  very  rarely  used 
transmission  work.  E  it  must  be  remembered  is  not  the 
tied  voltage  but  the  peak  of  the  voltage  wave,  and  for  sinu- 
soidal waves  must  be  divided  by  ^2  to  reduce  it  to  rated 
^"oltage. 

Moisture  seems  to  produce  small  effect  on  the  critical  vol- 
tage which  corresponds  with  the  sharp  upward  turn  in  the 
curves  of  Fig.  254,  and  the  main  thing  practically  is  to  space 
the  lines  sufficiently  to  give  a  liberal  factor  of  safety  betw^een 
E  and   the   working  voltage.     It   would   hardly   be   wise   to 
allow  a  value  of  E  less  than  double  the  working  pressure, 

♦Trana.  A.  I.  E.  E.,  Feb.  26,  1904. 
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b\it  even  so  it  would  certainly  be  safe  so  far  as  coronal  dfe- 
charge  is  concenied  to  work  wires  of  ordinary  size  up  to 
100,000  volts  when  spacetl  six  feet  or  so.  Stranded  cable 
should  give  slightly  lower  values  for  E  tlian  solid  wire  of 
similar  size,  but  whether  materially  lower  is  dubious,  aids) 
far  as  practical  values  of  s  are  eoucerned,  the  main  pmbteii 
is  to  resist  flashing  over  the  insulator  surface  in  one  nf 
or  another  to  the  cross  arm. 

As  a  matter  <if  fact  it  is  foiuid  that  when  such  dxseharcw 
take  place  they  do  not  follnw  tlu'  JDsulator  surfaces,  but  jump 


the  spaces  from  petticoat  to  petticoat.     For  instance  in 
255  which  shows  in  section  a  glass  insulator  desipied  lot 
at  40,000  volts,  the  air  space  which  serves  as  a  defence  »g<- 
break  down  is  the  distance  A  from  upper  to  lower  pettic*-' ,'. 
jihis  a  small  distance  B  to  the  pin.     Insulators  fail  by*^l 
direct  discharge  and  not  by  a  creeping  discharge  along  the  - 
face.     High  voltage  insulators  do  not  much  tend  to  nccii'*' 
late  moisture  which  is  either  repelled  or  dried  off  pretty  e3^ 
lively,  and  in  a  rather  open  constniction  which  favors  keepi"^ 
the  surfaces  free  from  dirt  and  moisture,  the  upper  surfw*". 
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petticoats  must  be  regarded  in  damp  weather  at  least  as 
fairly  conducting,  leaving  the  sparking  distances  as  shown. 

In  Fig.  255  the  sparking  distance  neglecting  B  is  about  6.5 
inches,  so  that  turning  to  Fig.  253  it  appears  that  if  there 
is  a  difference  of  40,000  volts  from  wire  to  ground,  the  given 
insulator  has  a  factor  of  safety  of  about  2.5. 

Now  considering  the  fact  that  in  wet  weather  all  pole  tops 
may  be  reganied  as  giving  fair  surface  conduction,  it  is  clear 
that  the  working  air  insulation  between  two  wires  of  a  cir- 
cuit carried  on  insulators  like  Fig.  255,  has  an  aggregate  thick- 
ness of  only  13  inches  or  so,  and  that  this  and  not  the  spacing 
of  the  wires  is  the  real  limitation  upon  the  voltage.  The 
insulators  are  always  the  weakest  points  of  the  line  both  as 
regards  general  insulation,  and  danger  of  arcing.  Without 
going  into  details  of  insulator  construction  which  will  be 
taken  up  in  the  next  chapter,  it  may  be  said  that  insulators 
of  first-class  material  and  of  dimensions  that  should  give  a 
factor  of  safety  of  not  less  than  2.5  on  a  working  voltage  of 
60,000  are  now  commercially  obtainable. 

This  factor  of  safety  is  none  too  large,  and  when  one 
considers  that  very  high  voltage  renders  a  line  particularly 
liable  to  interruption  from  accidents  which  at  moderate  vol  • 
tages  would  be  trivial,  it  is  a  wonder  that  trajismission  lines 
perform  as  well  as  they  do. 

As  to  voltages  for  such  lines  great  progress  has  been  made. 
10,000  to  15,000  volts  is  a  conservative  pressure  now  used 
only  for  short  distances.  A  common  rough  and  ready  rule 
for  voltage  is  a  thousand  volts  per  mile  or  as  near  it  as  you 
dare  on  the  longer  distances.  The  present  tendency  is  to  use 
not  less  than  20,000  to  30,000  volts  for  all  serious  transmission 
projects.  Such  pressures  have  now  been  in  regular  service 
with  excellent  results  for  half  a  dozen  years  past,  and  that 
in  many  cases.  It  may  be  fairly  said  that  they  may  be  regarded 
as  not  only  completely  reliable,  but  rather  conservative. 
They  are  in  operation  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  under  all 
sorts  of  climatic  conditions,  without  experiencing  any  diffi- 
culties which  would  not  be  equally  in  evidence  at  half  the 
voltage. 

In  other  words,  a  line  can  be  built  and  operated  at  20,000 
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to  30,000  volts,  without  trespassing  on  entirely  safe  values  of 
the  factors  of  safety  in  the  various  parts. 

From  30,000  to  45,000  volts  there  are  now  in  operation 
more  than  a  score  of  plants  and  the  reports  from  them  are 
uniformly  rather  favorable.     There  is  no  doubt  that  certa^ 
classes  of  line  troubles  become  more  prominent,  especially  ^ 
reaching  the  neighborhood  of  40,000  volts  and  above.    'J- 
root  of  these  troubles  is  the  relatively  low  factor  of  safety 
the  insulating  supports.     All  may  go  well  imder  normal  C^ 
ditions  but  there  is  always  danger  that  deterioration  or  abi:^^^ , 
mal  pressures  arising  from  one  cause  or  another  may  br^^^, 
down  the  air  gap.     If  insulators  are  worked  at  a  voltage  wh^^^ 
is  near  the  sparking  distance  voltage,  dirt,  and  moisture  p^^^^. 
ticularly  from  sea  fogs,  may  so  much  reduce  the  surface  re^^^  " 
tance  as  to  lead  a  discharge  over  and  start  an  arc.    It  sometin^^^ 
hap}x?ns  that  insulators  individually  tested  with  a  good  faci^     [ 
of  safety  will  later  break  down  without  any  adequate  electric^   ^^^ 
cause,  probably  from  the  starting  of  cracks  from  mechanic^  ^ 
strain.     Pins  may  break  or  bend  thus  letting  the  wire  do\^^^ 
upon  or  near  the  cross  arm,  and  many  minor  faults  not  cot,^^^' 
spieuous  at  25,000  volts  may  become  serious  as  the  volta^.-^^ 
noars  that  at  which  current  will  jump  the  insulators. 

Xovorihclcss,  a   irood   many  plants   have   betn   w^orkinc  n^      ^ 
tli(»so  hi*rh  j)re8s\ir(\s  with  relatively  small  trouble.     Now  aji^  -^^^^ 
then  tc'mj)()rary  sliut  downs  occur,  as  upon  plants  at   lowc^^    '* 
voltage,  but  oji  the  whole  accidents  are  few  and  even  thci^r^'*^^^ 
are  seldom  fairly  chargeable  to  the  unusual  voltage. 

Transmission  phmts  working  at  45,000  to  60,000  volts  ar^^ 
few  in  junnher,  hut  are  generally  of  considerable  niatniitude*^-^  * 
and  have  ])rohal)lv  been  as  reUable  as  those  in  the  class  jus  >^^ 
considered.     They  have  had  at  times  trouble  with  insulators  '^^' 
hut  as  they  have  not  temporized  wuth  the  problem,  and  havc>' 
us(»(l   the   very  Ix^st  insulators  obtainable,   they  are   workinjr^^  ^    * 
upon  a  factor  of  safety  quite  as  large  as  that  foiuid  in  many'"^'^     ' 
plants  of  much  1ow(t   voltage,   and   consequently  have  not    ^ 
experienced  unusual  dilhculties.     Certainly  several  plants  are      ''^ 
doing  go(xl  commercial  work  at  voltages  falluig  little  short  of 
60,000. 

Let  us  now  sum  up  our  present  knowledge  of  the  transmis- 
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sion  of  electrical  energy  over  high  voltage  lines.     Prom  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  experience,  we  are  sure  that  there  is  no 
real  difficulty  whatever  in  establishing  and  maintaining  ade- 
quate insulation  up  to  an  effective  pressure  of  25,000  volts. 
Above  this  the  plants  are   less   niunerous,   but   it   is   quite 
certain  that  satisfactory  results  can  regularly  be  reached  up 
to  30,000    without    very    extraordinary    precautions.    With 
good  climatic  conditions  40,000  or  50,000  may  be  considered 
entirely  practicable,  with  reasonable  precautions,  and  60,000 
has  now  been  reached  without  any  signs  of  impending  failure. 
At  still  higher  voltages  the  difficulties  are  hkely  to  multiply 
more  rapidly,  and  a  point  will  ultimately  be  reached  at  which 
the  cost  of  insulating  devices  will  overbalance  the  saving  of 
^Pper  due  to  increased  voltage.     This  point  is  at  present  inde- 
terminate, and  will  always  depend  on  the  amount  of  power 
to  be  transmitted,  the  permissible  loss  in  the  line,  and  un- 
blown variables  invohdng  repairs  and  depreciation,  cost  and 
depreciation  of  transformers  and  so  on.     It  is  quite  impossible 
from  present  data  to  set  such  a  limit  even  approximately,  for 
^e  know  as  yet  nothing  of  the  relative  difficulty  of  insulat- 
"^g  voltages  considerably  above  the  range  of  our  experience, 
h  cases   where   continuous   insulation   is   employed,   it   is 
'or  one  of  two  purposes,  chiefly  to  prevent  interference  with 
^he  circuit  by  such  accidents  as  twigs  or  wires  falling  across 
^^^  line,  and  either  short  circuiting  the  lines  or  groimding 
^"^m.    Aside  from  this,  the  only  other  object  in  insulation 
^  to  lessen  the  danger  to  persons  accidentally  touching  the 
^ires  and  to  prevent  the  current  straying  to  other  circuits. 

With  moderate  voltages  both  these  ends  can  be  reached  with 
^  fair  degree  of  success.  With  high  voltages  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult, and  in  many  cases  well-nigh  impossible. 

Nearly  all  materials  which  are  available  for  insulation 
deteriorate  to  a  very  marked  extent  when  exposed  to  the 
Weather.  Those  substances  which  are  the  best  insulators, 
such  as  porcelain,  glass,  mica,  and  the  like,  cannot  be  used 
for  continuous  insulation,  and,  in  fact,  our  best  insulators 
are  mechanically  so  bad  as  to  be  impracticable.  There 
is  a  large  class  of  insulators  complicated  in  chemical  consti- 
tution, but  mechanically  excellent;  these  are  the  plastic  or 
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I  ^ 
semi-plastic    substances    like    gutta-percha,    India    rubber, 
bitiunen,  parafl^,  and  the  like.    All  of  these  are  subject  to 
more  or  less  decomposition,  more  particularly   those  whic^ 
are,  through  good  mechanical  qualities,  desirable  for  ins\^*' 
tion.     AU  which  have  been  mentioned  are  sufficiently  g^^ 
insulators  to  answer  every  practical  requirement,  if  they 
not  deteriorate.  * 

Gutta-percha  and  India  rubber  are  decidedly  the  best^^. 
these;  but  gutta-percha  is  too  plastic  at  anything  excep^^  , 
low  temperatures  to  be  mechanically  good.     Gutta-percha  ^^^.  ' 
however,  an  unique  place  on  account  of  its  remarkable  abi^      ^ 
to  withstand  the  action  of  salt  water,  and  it  is  the  most  relia-^^  , 
insulator  for  submarine  work.     For  overhead  work  it  is  nea-^^^. 
useless,  as  the  heat  of  the  sun  softens  it  so  as  to  endanger       ^^ 
continuity,  and  even  a  moderate  increase  in  temperature  m^^^^  ^ 
decrease  its  specific  resistance  to  a  tenth  of  its  ordinary  valt^  ^ 

India  rubber  is,  by  all  odds,  the  best  all  around  insulat:^  "^ 

^^  »i- pry 

for  overhead  lines.     In  its  pure  state  it  deteriorates  with  ve:'^^    r. 
great  rapidity;  but  when  vulcanized  by  the  addition  of  a  sm^-^' 
amount  of  sulphur,  its  chemical  character  is  so  changed  as  r 

„^  OS" 

resist  both  spontaneous  changes  and  those  due  to  the  atmo;^^^^  . 

■^^     its 
phere  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  without  injury  to  ir  ^^,, 

insulating  properties.     It  is,  however,  costly,  and  is  eventuall  %-^  ^ 

affected    by  the  weather.     To    cheapen    the   manufacture 


insulated  wire  a  large  variety  of  rubber  compounds  are  eni^ 
ployed,  consisting  of  mixtures  of  rubber  with  various  othe  '^^  , 
substances  intended  to  give  the  material  good  mechanical  am  '^ -^  , 
insulating  (lualities  at  less  expense.     These  rubber  compoundir*  ^"^ 


are  much  inferior  to  i)ure  vulcanized  rubber  in  point  of  specificC^ 
resistance,    hut    make   a   good    and   substantial   covering   for^ 
ordinary   purposes,   sometimes  more  durable  than   the   purer  ^^ 
material.     They  are  very  generally  employed  for  commercial     ^ 
work. 

Insulated  wires  for  overhead  work  may  be  divided  into  two  ^ 

classes.  Fii-st,  those  which  are  so  prepared  as  to  withstand 
the  weather  to  a  considerable  extent  and  to  retain  high  insu- 
lating pr()perti(\s  even  in  bad  weather.  Such  wires  are  usually 
covered  with  compound  fairly  rich  in  vulcanized  rubber,  com- 
monly protected  outside  with  a  braiding  of  cotton  saturated 
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with  some  insulating  compound,  and  serving  to  protect  the 
main  insulation  from  mechanical  injury. 

The  second  class  of  wires  includes  those  in  which  no  solid 
insulating  material  is  used,  but  which  are  thoroughly  protected 
by  a  covering  of  fibrous  material  saturated  with  compounds  of 
rubber,  bitumen,  or  the  like.  These  wires  are  most  exten- 
sively used;  the  insulation  is  good  in  dry  weather,  and  fair 
imder  most  ordinary  circumstances,  but  generally  greatly  in- 
ferior to  those  wires  which  are  given  a  coating  of  rubber. 

So  far  as  protection  of  the  wire  from  accidental  contacts  is 
concerned,  either  class  of  insulation  is  tolerably  effective  at 
moderate  voltages  until  the  covering  becomes  worn  or 
weathered  by  long  or  hard  usage. 

As  regards  danger  in  touching  such  wires,  at  moderate 
voltages  both  kinds  of  insulation  afford  a  fair  degree  of  pro- 
tection. At  high  voltages  neither  can  be  trusted,  in  spite  of 
the  apparently  high  insulation  resistance.  There  is  good 
reason  to  believe  that  any  insulation  employed  on  wires  is 
greatly  affected  by  the  strain  of  high  voltage.  Tests  made 
with  the  ordinary  Wheatstone  bridge  give  us  no  useful  inform- 
ation as  to  the  action  of  the  same  insulation  under  continued 
stresses  of  5,000  or  10,000  volts.  Tests  made  with  pressures 
ranging  up  to  even  500  volts  show  generally  a  noticeable, 
although  very  irregular,  falling  off  in  resistance,  and  the 
higher  the  voltage  is  carried  the  more  likelihood  of  complete 
breaking  down  of  the  insulation  and  the  more  irregular  the 
results. 

It  is  improbable  that  even  the  most  careful  insulation  with 
vulcanized  rubber  of  any  reasonable  thickness  would  give  a 
wire  which,  under  a  pressure  of  10,000  volts,  could  be  long 
depended  on  to  remove  all  danger  to  persons  from  accidental 
contact.  Even  if  entirely  safe  at  first,  it  would  be  imlikely 
to  remain  so  for  any  great  length  of  time.  A  rubber  covered 
lead  sheathed  cable  with  the  sheath  thoroughly  grounded  is 
probably  the  nearest  approximation  to  safety.  So  serious  is 
the  difficulty  of  continuous  insulation  of  high  pressures,  that 
it  is  best  not  seriously  to  attempt  it;  but  either  to  fall  back 
upon  bare  wire  with  very  complete  insulation  at  the  supports, 
or,  if  insulated  wire  be  employed  at  all,  to  use  an  insulation 
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,.tvi     nly  to  iesBcn   the   danger  of  short  circuits  in*™ 
g  objects,  wid  always  to  treat  the  line,  so  far  as  pereunsl 
act  goes,  precisely  as  though  it  were  bare  wire, 
,.iformatiun  regarding  the  insulation  of  lines,  whethei  "' 
ir  insulated  wire,  under  high  voltage,  is  very  scarre;  lit* 
.ch  lines  should  be  treated  at  all  times  as  if  they  wei* 
jjded,  in  spite  of  any  tests  of  the  insulation  that  inay  h»ve 
en   made.     Theoretically,  one  should   be  able  to  touch     * 
apletely  msulatcd  circuit  without  danger  save  from  stat-M 
»rge;  but,  practically,  it  is  suicidal  so  to  treat  any  hi^" 
voltage  circuit. 

The  writer  calls  to  mind  one  case   in   which  a  man  w^»«    I 
aiitly  killed,  while  standing  on  a  dry  concrete  flour,  l::*y    I 
iitact  with  a  10,000  volt  circuit.     He  probably  touched       *    i 
e  portion  of  the  wire,  but  so  far  from  the  general  insulatio"    I 
He  circuit  saving  him,  the  current  which  he  receix-ed  vr^^ 
lent  to  bum  into  the  concrete  floor  the  print  of  the  nails   in    , 
of  his  shoes.     The  ordinary  teats  on  the  line  made  shorts  J  y    , 
ward  showed  no  particular  ground,  nor  was  there  at»y 
nnusun  to  believe  that  one  existed  at  the  time  of  the  aecider*  t- 
Other  accidents,  under  similar  conditions,  have  occurred  wi-fcb 
arc  light  circuits  of  lesser  voltage,  on  which  there  was  a  simil*»f 
absence  of  perceptible  ground.     It  is  advisable,  therefore,  ih-^* 
all  high  voltage  circuits  should  be  treated  as  uninsulated,  so  C^^ 
as  contact  is  concerned,  at  all  times,  and  if  insulation  testa  »-** 
to  be  made  upon  them  to  determine  the  resistance  to  groum-**' 
these  tests  should  be  made  with,  at  least,  the  full  voltage  of  t9^^ 
circuit.     It  is  quite  as  well  not  to  place  too  much  reliance  cr** 
insulation  of  pny  kind;  but  to  regard  a  high  voltage  electrit^-^ 
circuit  as  dangerous,  and  to  be  treated  with  the  same  respect  j^** 
is  due  to  other  useful,  but  dangerous,  agents,  like  high  pressuJ^^** 
steam  and  dynamite,  neither  of  which  is  likely  to  be  abandon^^" 
on  account  of  the  danger  that  comes  from  careless  use.    Tfc:^^ 
precautions  taken,  either  with  these  or  with  high  voltage  cw— -'' 
rents,  should  be  in  the  direction  of  preventing  such  carele»^ 
ness  as  might  result  disastrously. 

An  electrical  circuit  should  be  so  installed  that  no  materi^^ 
risk  can  be  run  by  any  person  who  is  not  indulging  in  wilf*^/ 
interference  with  the  line,  and  in  such  case,  if  an  accide»'       j 
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occurs,  the  victim  is  deserving  of  no  more  sympathy  than  one 
who  deliberately  stands  in  front  of  an  express  train. 

If  the  circuit  is  of  bare  wire,  there  can  be  no  doubt  in  the 
mind  of  any  one  as  to  its  dangerous  character,  whereas,  if 
insulated  wire  is  employed,  there  is  likely  to  be  established  a 
certain  false  sense  of  security.  There  is  no  good  reason, 
therefore,  for  advising  the  extensive  use  of  insulated  wire  for 
high  voltage  lines. 

The  ideal  overhead  circuit  is  one  in  which  the  conductor  is 
thoroughly  insulated  as  regards  leakage,  carefully  protected 
from  danger  of  wires  or  branches  falling  across  it,  and  placed 
out  of  the  reach  of  anything  except  deliberate  interference  of 
human  beings.  There  may  be  places  at  various  points  along 
the  line  where  insulation  would  be  desirable,  in  order  to  avoid 
extensive  cutting  away  of  trees,  branches  of  which  might  fall 
upon  the  line,  or  where  local  regulations  require  the  use  of 
insulated  wire.  Except  imder  these  circumstances  continuous 
insulation  increases  the  cost  and  manitenancc  of  the  line 
without  giving  any  adequate  returns  in  security.  On  rare 
occasions,  portions  of  the  high  voltage  circuit  may  have  to  be 
placed  miderground.  Here  only  the  very  best  quality  of 
insulation  should  be  employed,  thoroughly  protected  by  an 
outside  sheathing  of  lead  against  the  effects  of  moisture,  and 
installed  in  smooth,  clean,  dry,  and  accessible  conduits  with 
especial  attention  to  insulation  at  the  joints.  Of  this,  more 
in  Chapter  XIV. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  should  be  understood  that  while 
the  problem  of  installing  high  voltage  lines  is  un( questionably 
a  difficult  one,  we  have  not  yet  had  sufficient  experience  to  be 
able  to  say  definitely  how  difficult  it  may  be.  It  is  very  cer- 
tain that  much  more  can  be  done  than  has  been  accomplished. 
It  seems  probable  that  so  far  as  overhead  work  is  concerned, 
it  will  before  long  be  practical  to  employ  voltages  considerably 
greater  than  those  now  in  use.  Before  any  limit  can  be  set 
to  the  progress  in  this  direction,  we  need  ample  experimental 
data,  not  only  on  the  behavior  of  hisulation  at  a  very  high 
pressure,  but  on  the  maximum  voltage  which  is  likely  to  be 
3n countered  when  a  certain  effective  voltage  is  to  be  employed. 
This  opens  up  a  wide  field  for  investigation,  uivolving  con- 


ditions  of  unknowTi  aeriousiiess,  connected  especially  with  thf 
electrical  peculiarities  of  alternating  currents,  which  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  will  be  employed  almost  exclusivelv  on 
high  voltage  work. 

The  special  difficulties  to  be  met  in  working  with  alteraa^j 
currents  are  two  —  inductance  in  the  line  and  apparatus,  and 
electrostatic  capacity,  accompanied  by  the  very  serious  phe- 
nomena of  electrical  resonance.  In  addition  to  these,  what- 
ever the  character  of  the  current  used  for  transmls^on  purpose*. 
there  is  danger  of  getting  accidentally  upon  the  line  a  voltsff 
much  higher  than  the  normal.  Induetance  is  met  with  la  ' 
very  considerable  extent  m  all  alternating  circiiits;  resimao*^ 
in  a  small  degree  is  probably  much  commoner  than  is  general' 
supposed,  and  abuormiil  voltage,  due  to  the  generators  thet 
selves,  must  always  be  guarded  against. 

Passing  at  once  to  the  practical  side  of  the  question.  '' 
find   that  when  an  alternating  current  is  sent  through  aJ 
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conductor,  it  has  to  deal  not  only  with  the  electrical  re« 
tance  of  that  wire,  but  with  a  virtual  resistance  due  to  t 
fact  that  the  electro-magnetic  stresses  set  up  at  any  poi' 
of  the  conductor  set  up  electromotive  forces  at  other  poija 
in  the  same  conductor,  which  oppose  and  retard  the  passat 
of  the  current. 

These  matters  have  been  fully  discussed  theoretically  * 
Chapter  IV,  and  hence  will  be  here  but  briefly  mentioned. 

For  example,  if  a  wire  be  bent  into  a  couple  of  spiral  coil' 
like  Fig.  256,  the  electro-magnetic  field  of  one  coil  will  affect  tb* 
other,  just  as  we  have  induction  from  one  separate  ring  V 
another  in  Fig.  4,  page  13.  If  such  a  spiral  has  an  iron  cote, 
this  self-inductance  will  be  much  increased.  Even  if  only  * 
straight  wire  be  concerned  in  the  carrying  of  current,  there 
will  be  a  similar  inductive  relation  between  the  inner  and  outer 
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wrtions  of  the  wire  at  any  point,  since  the  electro-magnetic 
tresses  exist  inside  the  wire  as  well  as  outside. 

Let  Fig.  257  represent  a  circuit  carrying  an  alternating  cur- 
?nt,  which  at  a  given  moment  is  flowing  as  shown  by  the 
To\vs.  The  electro-magnetic  field  set  up  by  this  current  in 
le  loop  has  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the 
iper,  and  sets  up  an  E.  M.  F.  opposing  that  of  the  wire.  The 
eater  the  area  of  the  loop,  i.e.,  the  farther  apart  the  two 
res,  the  greater  proportion  of  the  electn)-magnetic  field  will 
fis  within  the  loop  and  produce  self-induction. 
Similarly,  the  larger  the  wires  for  a  given  distance  between 
em,  the  less  effective  field  within  the  loop  to  set  up  hiduc- 
iice.  In  fact,  the  amount  of  inductance  in  the  circuit 
pends  directly  on  the  ratio  between  the  radii  of  the  wires 
Ld  the  distance  between  them.  So  if  the  diameter  of  the 
re  is  decreasetl  to  one-half  the  original  amount,  the  wires 
ust  be  strung  only  half  as  far  apart  in  order  to  retain  the 
xne  inductance. 

The  practical  effect  of  inductance  in  the  line  is  to  necos- 
tate  the  use  of  an  initial  E.  M.  F.  large  enough  to  overcome 
ie  inductive  loss  of  voltage,  as  well  as  that  due  to  resistance, 
^d  so  keep  the  E.  M.  F.  at  the  receiving  end  of  the  line  up 
>  its  pn)per  value.  To  undertake  in  an  orderly  way  the 
^ign  of  a  power  transmission  line  we  may  consider  seriatim 
^^e  effects  of  resistance,  inductance,  and  capacity  as  determin- 
es the  losses  and  the  precision  of  regulation  and  as  related 
^  the  abnormal  values  of  the  voltage  which  determine  the 
^al  factor  of  safety  in  the  insulation. 

To  begin  with.  Ohm's  law  is  the  basis  of  all  computations 
yarding  the  line,  and  lies  behind  all  the  formuhr  used  for 
^  purpose.  The  most  obvious  way  of  applying  it  would 
^  to  find  the  resistance  of  the  whole  line  corresponding  to 
"C  required  current  and  loss  in  voltage,  and  then  to  look 
'P  in  a  wire  table  the  wire  which  taken  of  the  rcfjuired  length 
fould  give  this  resistance. 

As  a  matter  of  convenience  in  computation,  various  formulae 
&ve  been  devised  to  include  in  simple  form  the  factors  of 
istance,  voltage,  power  transmitted  and  loss  in  the  line,  and 
iving  the  area  weight  or  cost  of  the  conductors. 
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The  area  of  wires  is  in  Englifih  apeakuig  cotintries  expresH 
in  terms  of  the  cireiilar  mil  (cm.),  which  is  the  area  of  a  circle 
O-OOl  inch  in  diameter,  a  barbarous  unit,  which,  howevw, 
by  merest  chance  leads  to  formulfe  iiumericaUy  simple. 

The   following  formiilie  are   perhaps   the   most  couveiiiHit 

uf  those  in  use.     They  are  derived  as  follows.     Starting  willi 

E 
Ohm's  law  R  -^  -^  and  remembering  that  for  any  wire 

Total  lenuth  in  ft.  XrcBistanoe  of  1  ft.  of  ^•ire  1  mil  in  diameBr 
Area  in  circular  mils 
we  obtain  since  the  resistance  of  1  mil-foot  of  copper  wire  is 
very  nearly  1!  ohms, 


or  taking  the  total  length  of  wire  as  twice  the  dieta 
transmission  in  feet,  since  this  distance  is  the  thing  im 
ately  concerned  we  have 

2D  xll 


Now  substituting  this  value  of  R  in  the  expression  tor  Oluft, 
law  we  have 

20X  II  X  C 


(1) 


This  gives  the  aroa  of  the  wire  for  delivering  any  cuntol 
over  any  distance  with  any  loss,  E  in  volts.  The  correspond- 
ing sizes  and  weights  of  wire  can  be  looked  up  in  any  wii* 
table. 

As  a  matter  of  eoiivenienee  the  following  table  gives  Ii'l 
the  sizes  of  wire  likely  to  be  used  in  power  transmissiou  the 
area  in  circular  mils,  the  diameter,  resistance  per  thousand 
feet,  weight  per  thousand  feet  bare,  and  weight  also  mtli 
insulation  of  the  so-called  weather-proof  grade,  common^ 
used  on  distributing  circuits.  The  diameters  are  given  to 
the  nearest  mil,  the  areas  to  the  nearest  10  cm.  and  weight* 
to  the  nearest  pound.  No  wires  larger  than  0000  are  here 
considered,  since  even  this  size  of  copper  is  seldom  used,  and 
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alar 

Gftngo  No. 
B.&S. 

1 

1 

Diameter  1 
in  Bills. 

Ohmi  per  M 
ft.  at  TOO  P. 

and  96ft  Con- 
ductirity. 

Ohmi 
permll. 

Wt.MrM 
feet  Bare. 

WtjwrM 

ft.  We'tb*r 

proof. 

,000 

0000 

400 

.05026 

.26537 

640 

725 

.800 

000 

410 

.00337 

.33459 

508 

580 

.100 

00 

365 

.07991 

.42182 

408 

480 

.«00 

0 

325 

.10077 

.53196 

320 

375 

,«90 

1 

289 

.12707 

.67093 

253 

307 

,370 

2 

2i» 

.16024 

.84606 

201 

245 

.630 

3 

229 

.20206 

1.06687 

159 

,       195 

.740 

4 

204 

.2i>479 

1.34529 

126 

147 

;,ioo 

5 

182 

.32129 

1.69651 

100 

121 

•►.250 

6 

162 

.40516 

2.13924 

79 

99 

1 

the  other  hand  wires  smaller  than  No.  6  are  mechanically 
ik  and  rarely  would  be  advantageous.  In  fact  the  sizes 
,  00  to  Xi>.  2  inclusive  include  the  wires  commonly  used, 
'he  actual  value  of  the  mil-foot  constant  at  ordinan'  tem- 
titures  is  approximately  10.8,  but  is  here  taken  as  11  ohms 
take  account  of  the  ordinary  contingencies  of  irregular 
meter,  slight  variation  in  conductivity,  and  the  effect  of 
rd  drawing. 

The  next  step  in  simplifying  the  computations,  is  to  find  a 
iple  expression  for  the  weight  of  the  wire  Tecjuircd.  Now 
chances  that  a  copper  ^ire  1.000  cm.  in  area,  weighs  ver\' 
arly  3  lbs.  per  thousand  feet,  and  hence  we  can  get  a  very 
iple  formula  giving  directly  the  weight  in  pounds  |>er  thou- 
1(1  feet.  Taking  D  in  thousands  of  feet  and  expressing  this 
't  by  writing  it  D^  we  have 

2  Z)«  X  33  X  C  .^^ 


W^^ 


E 


for  the  total  weight  of  the  wire 

4  D«»  X  33  X  C 


W 


E 


(3) 


s  applies  to  ordinary  direct  current  or  single-phase  circuits. 
N  we  have  already  seen  that  each  conductor  of  a  three- 
ae  line  has  one-half  the  area  of  one  wire  of  the  equivalent 
rle-pha.*^  line,  so  that  by  dropping  the  factor  2  in  (1)  we 
e  for  the  required  area  of  one  wire 


value  of  C,  w  being  the  waits  at  either  end  of  the  Una  w 
V  the  working  vdltage  at  the  same  end,  while  E  as  before 
is  tlie  loss  in  volts.  Then  proccetliiig  as  before  we  get  fur 
the  total  weight  of  the  three-phaae  liiips. 


IfHI  £P,„ 


W  = 


V 


(5) 


B 


the  constant  being  taken  as  100,  instead  of  99,  to  competiBat* 
for  a  minute  deficit,  in  the  assumption  of  3  lbs,  per  thousand 
feet  for  a  wire  of  1,000  cm. 

This  particular  simplification  lends  itself  very  readily  *" 
a  cost  fonnuia  in  which  P  is  the  total  price  in  dollars  whe" 
•p  is  the  price  of  copjier  wire  taken  in  cents  per  poiiml;  »* 
f.-!lo«-s: 

E 
Finally,  since  a  power  factor  less  than  unity  implies  the  ddi'V- 
ery  of  increased  current  for  the  same  energy  and  voltage,  ^f* 
can  take  account  of  this  factor  of  increase  by  writing 


pD-.r, 


(T 


ElXtB^ 

with  analogous  expressions  in  the  case  of  the  previous  fonnul*- 
For  ahiminium  wire,  insert  the  factor  2  in  the  denomiiutort 
of  the  weight  formulie.  ■ 

Another  convenient  empirical  formula  for  the  total  w«g"* 
of  copper  in  a  three-phase  circuit  is  the  following 

WKv) 
W=  300,000,000  — — - . 

In  which  M  is  the  distance  of  transmission  in  miles,  X  » t^* 
kilowatts  of  energy  transmitted  at  voltage  V,  and  « is  l" 
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percentage  of  loss  expressed  as  a  whole  number.  This  for- 
aula  gives  results  a  few  per  cent  larger  than  (5)  and  like  it, 
an  be  made  to  take  account  of  lagging  current  so  far  as  ohmic 
Irop  is  concerned  by  putting  cos  ^  in  the  denominator.  For 
Jiuninium  wire,  put  2  in  the  denominator  as  in  the  other 
ormulse. 

It  frequently  happens  in  using  these  formulae  that  the 
wire  indicated  by  the  assiuned  data,  falls  between  two  of  the 
ordinary  sizes.  In  large  work  one  can  have  wire  or  cable 
made  very  nearly  to  the  desired  size  without  increased  expense, 
but  ordinarily  one  chooses  the  nearest  standard  size,  prefer- 
ably the  next  larger. 

So  far  then  as  computing  the  copper  required  for  trans- 
mitting the  energy  goes,  it  is  a  very  simple  matter  to  figure 
a  transmission  line.  But  inductance  is  another  matter. 
The  simplest  way  of  treating  it  is  to  deal  with  it  as  an  addi- 
tional resistance,  causing  no  increased  loss  of  energy  for  the 
same  current,  but  demanding  increased  E.  M.  F.  at  the  gener- 
ator, and  affecting  consequently  the  regulation.  The  resis- 
tance of  the  line  determines  the  energy  loss,  the  impedance 
the  limits  within  which  the  impressed  E.  M.  F.  must  be  regu- 
lable. 

For  any  system  of  given  size  and  distance  of  wires  worked 
at  a  given  frequency,  the  inductance  like  the  resistance  in- 
creases directly  with  the  length  of  circuit  so  that  the  ratio 
between  them  is  constant,  and  one  can  express  the  impedance 
tn  terms  of  resistance  by  multiplying  the  resistance  by  the 
proper  impedance  factor,  when  once  this  ratio  is  ascertained. 
The  same  factor  converts  the  ohmic  drop  into  the  impedance 
drop  which  is  the  quantity  here  sought. 

In  a  circuit  with  wires  spaced  8  inches  between  centres, 
and  each  r  inches  in  radius,  the  self-induction  in  henrys  per 
mile  is 

L  =  0.000322  [2.303  log  -  +  .25] 

r 

which  results  from  translation  of  the  C.  G.  S.  formula 


h(^a 
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into  Engliflb  measure  and  oomnKm  togaiiduoB.  IWb  tb 
as  a  basis  and  from  the  known  reuatanoes,  ia  oonstmeted  tiK 
curvee  of  ilg.  26^.  Tli^  ^ve  graphically  the .  impedokea 
factors  at  6&«  for  wires  from  No.  0000  to  No.  4  string  24,48, 
and  72  inches  between  coitree. 
The  impedance  factor  increases  with  the  ease  of  wire  stiaj 


4.FffffrrF?7-"-r1 


given  spacing  Ix'cause  the  resistance  decreases  in  proportJoo 
to  the  area,  and  the  length  of  the  circuit  is  not  conceraed 
since  both  resistance  and  inductance  increase  directly  witi 
the  length  so  that  they  remain  proportional.  For  the  iDO«f 
part  the  value  of  the  factor  ranges  from  1.5  to  2.5  so  th*t 
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nsidering  only  this  matter,  the  total  drop  is  seldom  much 
K)ve  twice  the  ohmic  drop.  To  compensate  for  the  inductive 
op,  then,  the  generator  must  have  a  margin  of  voltage 
rrespondingly  greater  than  that  required  by  the  ohmic  loss 
one. 

It  cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed  upon  the  reader,  how- 
er,  that  in  actual  practice  these  line  constants  are  greatly 
odified  by  the  character  and  amount  of  the  translating 
t>ices  at  the  receiving  end  of  the  line.  To  determine  the 
tual  drop  in  the  line,  and  the  regulation  required,  one  must 
ke  into  accoimt  both  the  line  and  the  load.  As  a  rule  the 
Juctances  and  capacities  of  high  voltage  apparatus  are 
ther  large  compared  with  those  of  luies  of  moderate  length, 
Lt  large  or  small  they  modify  the  regulation,  for  the  final 
ipedance  of  the  system  is  the  geometrical  sum  of  its  com- 
nents. 

-As  a  practical  matter  it  is  the  constant  effort  of  the  engi- 
er  to  keep  the  power  factor  of  the  transmission  circuit  high, 

as  to  avoid  the  loss  due  to  generating  and  transmitting  a 
'ge  useless   component  of  the   current   chargeable   to   lag. 

working  at  a  bad  power  factor,  not  only  does  the  impedance 
tio  rise,  but  the  resistance  drop  increases  for  the  same  energy, 
that  the  regulation  quickly  goes  from  bad  to  worse. 
As  a  general  rule  the  impedance  due  to  the  line  and  load  is 
ely  to  introduce  a  total  line  drop  two  to  three  times  the  ohmic 
op  for  the  same  Une  current,  unless  helped  out  by  capacity. 

then  the  full  load  drop  due  to  resistance  be  10  per  cent, 
e  must  be  prepared  at  the  station  to  furnish  10  to  20  per 
nt  extra  voltage  to  compensate  for  inductive  drop.  It  is 
erefore  especially  desirable  to  obtain  a  high  power  factor 

and  near  full  load,  to  avoid  using  generators  of  abnormal 
•pacity.  The  light  load  power  factors  cause  little  trouble. 
^e  fundamental  requirement  is  that  the  station  should  be 
>le  to  hold  uniform  voltage  at  the  receiving  end  of  the  line 
>der  all  circumstances  of  load.  To  give  good  commercial 
^ults  the  service  voltage  should  be  kept  within  2  per  cent 
'  normal  if  lighting  by  incandescents  is  important,  and  within 
or  5  per  cent  for  satisfactory  motor  service. 
This  means  that  the  conditions  of  regulation  must  be  thor- 
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oughly  investigated.  At  any  state  of  toad  the  rpgul&tiKr* 
determined  by  the  vector  sum  of  the  impedances  in  ci»r-. 
which  for  regiJation  at  the  receiving  substation  means    e 
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min<r  the  iniiiciliinccs  nf  tlii'  lino  iinri  of  tho  roci'ivrne  firfi' 
imtlor  v.ari.iiis  i-on.iitiniis  of  load. 

rirst  in  onlrr  comes  the  iicliuil  indiiciaiirp  of  tlio  line  v\Ki- 
Here  as  pl.se wlicrc  in  tins  (li.scussion,  tiic  line  is  nssnmed  t"l* 
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e-phase  with  the  wires  symmetrically  arranged  at  the 
lers  of  an  equilateral  triangle.  The  formula  for  the  co- 
ient  of  self-induction,  L,  which  depends  entirely  on  the 
ensions  of  the  system,  has  been  given,  but  for  convenience 
values  per  mile  of  complete  circuit  for  wires  from  No.  (XMK) 
Jo.  4,  strimg  24,  48,  and  72  inches  apart  are  shoi^-n  graphi- 
r  in  Fig.  259.  To  reduce  to  self-induction  per  wire  divide 
V3.     Multiply  by  2  «■  n  to  obtain  the  inductance  in  ohm.s 

1  the  values  of  L  given  by  the  curves.     For  60-^,  2  «■  n  = 

he  curves  show  that  for  the  wires  in  common  use  in  trans- 
uon  work,  L  does  not  vary  over  a  viide  range,  being  com- 
dy  3  to  3.5  milli-henrys  per  mile  of  circuit, 
here  is  another  cause  of  increased  drop  of  voltage  in  alter- 
ng  current  circuits  quite  apart  from  ordinarj-  inductance, 
le  years  ago  Lord  Kelvin  pointed  out  that  in  the  case  of 
mating  and  other  impulsive  currents  the  ohmic  resistance 
conductors  is  slightly  increased.     This  is  for  the  reason 

in  such  cases  the  current  density  ceases  to  be  uniform 
ughout  the  cross  section  of  the  conductor.  The  instan- 
jous  propagation  of  any  current  is  primarily  along  the  sur- 

of  the  conductor,  and  only  after  a  measurable,  though 
t,  time  is  the  condition  of  steady  flow^  reached, 
'hen  the  current  rapidly  alternates  in  direction  the  interior 
he  conductor  is  thus  comparatively  unutilized,  for  before 
flow  has  settled  into  uniformity  its  direction  is  changed, 
the  original  surface  flow  is  resumed.     The  larger  the  wire 

the  greater  the  frequency  the  more  marked  this  effect, 
unately,  with  the  common  sizes  of  wire  and  the  frequencies 
narily  employed  for  power  transmission  work,  it  is  (piite 
igible.  At  60  periods  the  increase  of  resistance  due  to 
cause,  in  a  conductor  even  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  is  less 
;  one-half  of  1  per  cent.  Any  line  wire  that  is  allowable 
he  score  of  its  impedance  factor  will  be  unobjectionable 
his  account  as  well.  Only  occasionally,  as  in  bus  bars  for 
voltage  switchboards,  is  it  worth  considering,  and  in  such 
3  the  use  of  flat  bars,  half  an  inch  or  less  thick,  or  tubular 
uctors,  will  obviate  the  difficulty. 

computing  the  siun  of  the  impedances,  it  is  sometimes 
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convpnient  to  include  with  the  line  the  impedan««  tit  raising 
oud  reducing  transformers  reduced  to  t^rms  of  the  full  liM 
pressure,  the  primary  resistance  being  increaeed  by  the  scorn- 
dary  rcBistanee  multipliet!  by  the  square  of  the  transformafioii  ] 
ratio  to  form  the  equivalent  total  resistance,  usually  mrtfw'i 
from  twice  the  primary  resistance;  and  the  inductance  brinj 
determined  from  the  inductive  drop  when  loa<icd. 

At  the  receiving  secondary  tenninais,  the  measured  an^i 
of  lap;  due  to  the  load  at  once  tells  the  story  of  the  rrisuai 
between  the  power  and  the  idle  compf>nent  of  the  currmL 
For  the  purpose  of  determining  refrulation  the  items  of  fl« 
load  need  not  be  considered,  if  we  kiiow  the  lag  angle  'MA 
dcterniin(!s  the  current  components  which  have  been  fi»- 
nished  over  the  line.  For  short  lines  overhead,  the  line  'aaft'f 
danr^  and  the  Tag  angle  determine  the  regidation,  but  on  to* 
long  overiiend  lines,  and  in  underground  cables,  cap* 
plays  an  iniiwrtant   part. 

Thft  capacity  "f  overhead  circuit*  like  the  self-inductina  1 
determined  by  the  dimensions  of  the  system,  except  as  tl 
may  bo  localised  capacity.  For  the  customary  three-i>h< 
overhead  circuits  the  sittiation  has  been  simplified  by  Pen 
and  Baum,*  who  showed  that  for  such  circuits  the  cap* 
acted  as  if  concentrated  in  three  condensers  at  the  miJiUnl 
the  line,  and  star  connected  to  a  common  neutral  |x>int.  C|(j 
this  hypothesis,  which  leads  to  sufficiently  precise  results  1 
all  cases  now  practical,  the  capacity  C  in  microfarads  n 
between  one  wire  and  netural  point  for  wires  r  inches  in  n 
and  spaced  d  inches  apart  becomes,  per  mile, 


C  = 


.0776 
2  log^  (^ 


Fig.  260  shoi^'s  graphically  the  values  of  C  for  wires  of  theJ 
sizes  spaced  respectively  24,  4S.  and  72  inchee  between  fl 
Here  again   there  is  a  consiiierable  degree  of   uniform 
ranging  orduiarily  between  .014  and  .018, 
The  corresponding  current  equivalejit,  or  charging  o 
•  Trans.  A.  I.  E,  E.  May,  1900. 


depends  like  the  inductance  od  the  frequency,  but  also, 
ilike  the  inductance,  upon  the  voltage;  and  in  general 

i  =  pCnV. 
,'re,  for  one  wire  of  a  three-phase  line,  p  has  the  value 

p  =  .000,003,627. 
r  a  60  cycle  line,  multiply  the  values  from  the  curve  by 


1  for  10,000  volts  line  pressure  and  proportionately  more 
higher  pres-sures. 

s  for  our  purpose  the  capacity  is  taken  as  if  localized  at 
centre  of  the  hne,  i  must  be  regarded  as  flowing  through 
-half  the  line  impedance.  If  there  is  localized  capacity 
where,  as  in  case  of  cables,  its  charging  current,  determined 
n  the  capacity  of  the  cable  as  above,  must  b(^  taken  as  flow- 
over  the  actual  length  up  to  the  capacity  and  forms  a 
metrical  addition  to  the  capacity  just  considered. 
Ve  now  have  in  hand  the  data  for  figuring  the  terminal 
tage  of  a  transmission  line  from  the  impressed  voltage  by 
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summing  the  several  impedances,  and  computing  their  resdtaot 
in  view  of  the  current  and  enei^y  values  disclosed  by  the 
lag  {or  lead)  angle  +  at  tJie  terminus. 

For  the  present  purpose  the  roost  simple  and  elegant  metini 
of  makiug  this  simimation  is  that  of  Perrine  and  Baum  ^ 
«()*  which  takes  as  a  starting  point  the  recei 
which  is  to  be  held  steady,  and  treats  the  power  comi 
tod  tile  idle  component  of  the  receiver  current  as  if 
flowed  independently  through  all  the  impedances  up  to  (}« 
teceiver    as,  in  effect,  they  do. 

Let  Ufl  start  then  with  the  receiver  voltage  and  lay 
Oa,  Rg.  261,  equal  to  this  voltage  on  any  suitable  scale.  Hew 
the  recMVer  voltage  is  taken  at  10,000.  The  ohmie  drop  »t 
full  non-inductive  load  we  will  take  as  2.000  volts  which  lay 
off  aa  an  extension  of  Oa  to  6.  The  total  current  in  the  sysm» 
ia  compotied  of  the  tnic  energy  current,  the  idle  current,  and. 
the  charging  current,  if  any,  each  of  which  consumes  votta^ 
in  being  forced  through  the  line  impedance.  Taking  tl 
up  BUCceRsively,  the  energy  current  is  /  cos  ♦,  +  being 
angle  of  lag  or  lead  at  the  receiver,  and  since  we  are  hat 
considering  full  load  energy 

ab  =  I R cos  ^ 

i.e.,  the  nhmic  drop  of  the  energy  current.  Now  proceed  h 
form  the  ordinary  impedance  triangle  a  6  c  as  follows.  Fro* 
.  ft  erect  a  per])endiciilar  such  that 

()c  =  /(L"-)cos* 

on    the  same  scale  as  a  b.  Z.„  being  the  inductance  in 
This  can  be  done  by  computing  the  actual  inductance 
the  data  assumed.     Then  a  c,  on  the  working  scale,  pva 
magnitude  and  direction  the  total   volts  consumed  over 
line  by  the  energy-current.     If  transformers  or  other  appin 
are  included  in  this  estimate  for  the  line,  this  fundanien 
triangle  a  b  c  must  be  built  of  its  components  geomeliie 
as  shown  in  Fig.  56.     If  the  line  only  is  concerned,  the  pt 
•  See  also  Baum,  Elec,  World  &  Eng.,  May  18,  1901,  and  TaaL 
Eleo.  Cong.,  1904,  Vol.  U,  p.  248. 
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G  is  at  once  located  by  striking  from  a  as  a  centre  an  arc  with 
ft  radius  equal  to  the  impedance  factor  on  the  scale  of  a  b,  and 
erecting  a  perpendicular  from  b  to  meet  it. 

The  next  step  ia  to  determine  the  magniluile  and  direction 
of  the  pressure  consumed  over  the  line  by  the  idle  compnneni 
of  the  current.  This  ia  at  right  angles  to  a  c,  hence  draw  i 
line  perpendicular  to  a  c,  as  g  c  d.  Then  lay  off  tie  aii^e  * 
from  a  as  a  centre  to  the  right  if  lag^g,  to  the  left  if  leading. 
The  intercept  c  d  is  the  pressure  required ;  for  dropping  tlw 
perpendicular  d  e  upon  c  b,  the  triangles  a  b  c  and  c  rf  f  are 
similar,  with  their  corresponding  sides  by  construction  respM- 
tively  proportional  to  cos  ^  and  sin  *.    Thus 

ce  =  I  Rain'P 

erf  =  /(LJain* 

c  d  =  /  sin  <^  ViP  +  (L_)» 

Now  draw  Od  which  is  the  geometrical  sum  of  Oa,  ae,cd 
we  have  E,  the  impressed  E.  M.  F.  necessary  to  give  10, 
volts  at  the  receiver  imder  the  assumed  conditions.  With 
OS  radius,  draw  the  arc  d  f  and  £  is  at  once  seen  to  be  14,20" 
volta.  The  point  d  corresponds  to  cos  ^  =  .90.  For  otb^' 
values  lay  off  the  appropriate  angles  and  treat  as  beloi*- 
For  angles  of  lead  lay  off  the  angles  on  the  other  side  of  a  *'' 
as  a  3  for  cos  0  =  .90.  This  pves  E^  which  thrown  do»P^ 
upon  the  voltage  axis  gives  11,200  volts  at  the  point  6.  Th^^ 
shows  less  than  the  normal  drop,  since  a  leading  current  «* 
the  load  can  only  exist  concurrently  with  condenser  effects- 
And  capacity  in  the  line  remains  to  be  considered.    FroW 

d  lay  off  ok  =  —  and  fc ;'  =  — ~^,   when  ;'  d  becomes  the 

impedance  for  the  charging  current  and  O  j  the  new  impressed 
E.  M.  F. 

If  capacity  is  an  important  item,  it  is  easier,  since  it  is 
constant  for  all  values  of  the  load,  to  lay  out  dk  and  ij*l 
the  start,  making  d  coincide  with  a  and  then  starting  tte 
fundamental  power  triangle  from  the  new  position  of  j  os  in 
Fig.  262. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  line  capacity  is  not  an  important  factoi 
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in  transmission,  save  in  rather  long  lines  at  high  voltage. 
For  example,  in  a  20-mile  line  at  20,000  volte,  of  No.  00  wire 
spaced  24  inches,  the  charging  current  is  about  1.6  amperes 
per  wire,  the  impedance  factor  of  the  line  nearly  1.7,  the 
resistance  of  half  a  wire  a  little  over  4  ohms,  and  the  resulting 
E.  M.  F.  for  capacity  impedance  only  some  ten  or  a  dozen 
volts. 

For  partial  load  regulation  note  that  ahc,  Fig.  261,  holds 
its  shape  for  all  loads  and  merely  changes  in  magnitude.  For 
half  load  therefore,  go  half-way  up  along  a  c  to  the  point  Z, 
A?vhieh  corresponds  to  c  of  the  full-load  diagram.  Draw  the 
perpendicular  corresponding  to  cd  through  I.  Then  for  any 
I>ower  factor,  as  .8,  the  intersection  m  gives  the  end  of  the 
corresponding  impressed  E.  M.  F.  as  before.     A  system  of 
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lines  parallel  with  I  m  and  for  every  tenth  of  a  c,  intersecting 
all  the  power  factor  lines,  makes  it  easy  to  determine  the 
regulation  for  almost  any  sort  of  load. 

The  rise  of  E.  M.  F.  at  the  end  of  a  line  containing  capacity 
is  one  of  the  most  striking  features  of  alternating  current 
working,  and  while  the  constructions  just  given  show  ite 
amount,  they  do  not  at  first  sight  disclose  its  physical  signifi- 
cance. The  fact  is,  however,  that  a  condenser  is  a  device  for 
storing  electrical  energy,  which  is  returned  to  the  line  in  such 
wise  that  ite  voltage  is  addeli  (geometrically  of  course)  to  the 
line  voltage.  It  simply  amounte  to  an  electrostatic  booster 
of  enormous  efficiency,  close  upon  100  per  cent,  taking  energy 
from  the  line  and  utilizing  it  in  raising  the  voltage.  If  the 
capacity  is  distributed  along  the  line,  it  takes  a  very  long 
line  to  do  much  boosting.  If  it  is  concentrated  and  consider- 
able, as  in  a  cable,  the  effect  may  be  very  striking. 
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at  less  efficiency,  and  the  angle  of  lead  which  it  must  give  to 
the  receiver  current  in  order  to  produce  any  desired  effect 
on  the  voltage  can  be  deduced  from  the  construction  of  Fig. 
261.  Practically,  therefore,  synchronous  machines  are  very 
valuable  adjuncts  in  regulation.  If  rotary  converters  are 
ased,  as  in  handling  a  railway  load,  they  can  be  so  compoimd 
wound  from  the  direct  current  side  as  to  compensate  for  the 
effect  of  their  own  changing  load  upon  the  receiver  voltage. 
The  same  thing  can  be  even  more  easily  done  with  a  motor 
generator.  Now  and  then  on  very  long  high  voltage  lines 
it  is  desirable  to  add  inductance  at  light  loads  to  preserve  the 
regulation.  For  if  one  la)rs  out  the  light  load  conditions  in 
Fig.  261  the  capacity  triangle,  dkj  becomes  relatively  im- 
portant. For  convenience  in  computations  a  table  of  natural 
sines,  cosines,  and  tangents  is  annexed.  The  column  of  dif- 
ferences for  the  sines  holds  good  for  cosines  of  the  same  numer- 
ical values. 

Really  the  most  serious  practical  difficulties  in  an  ordinary 
alternating  plant  are  those  in  which  the  generator  is  involved 
by  inductances  in  the  system.  These  are  often  of  far  greater 
moment  than  the  impedance  factor  of  the  line.  An  inductance 
in  the  system  produces  two  effects  on  the  generator  —  first, 
as  just  noted,  it  demands  a  larger  current  to  deliver  the  same 
energy;  second,  it  tends  to  beat  down  the  E.  M.  F.  of  the 
machine.  This  effect  is  analogous  to  that  produced  by  shift- 
ing the  brashes  of  a  contmuous -current  generator  away  from 
the  position  of  maximum  E.  M.  F.     (See  Chapter  V.) 

This  reaction  of  the  armature  is  serious  in  that  it  not  only 
demands  a  considerable  increase  in  the  exciting  current,  but 
ciiuses  a  severe  stram  on  the  insulation  when  it  suddenly 
ceases.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  an  alternator  that  requires 
on  a  heavy  inductive  load  double  the  light-load  excitation  of 
the  field.  For  instance,  if  the  voltage  be  2,000  on  open  cir- 
cuit, the  excitation  may  have  to  be  increased  on  inductive 
load  to  a  point  that  on  open  circuit  would  give  4,000  volts. 
If,  now,  this  load  is  cut  off,  or  the  line  is  broken,  the  insula- 
tion will  be  exposed,  momentarily,  at  least,  to  double  the 
normal  voltage. 

Such  generators  should  not  be  used  on  inductive  loads  or 
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in  any  case  where  the  extra  strain  on  the  insulation  is  impo  ■ 
taut.  It  is  perfectly  easy  to  build  a  generator  which  require 
only  10  to  15  per  tent  more  excitation  at  full  and  inducti\. 
load  than  at  no  ioait,  and  such  machines  should  be  used  in  a 
cases  where  a  steady  voltage  under  all  working  conditions  ia 

needed.  The  other  type  has  its  uaes,  but  the  general  work  »■  of 
power  transmission  is  uot  one  of  them.  With  a  prupcrl — i^ly 
designed  machine,  inductive  load  is  little  to  be  feared. 

Another  possible  source  of  danger  is  that  under  certai  -^E»in 
conditions  of  inductive  load,  the  reaction  of  the  load  on  tK.:Ahc 
generator,  without  materially  lowering  its  effective  voltag^^K-^- 
may  so  change  the  shajw  of  the  E.  M.  F.  wave  as  to  give  to  *=3  it 
an  abnormally  high  maximum,  ami  thereby  greatly  to  tncreat-^^K-ase 
the  strain  on  the  insulation.  This  effect  may  readily  oec«-*  — ur. 
but  usually  in  so  small  a  degree  as  to  be  of  little  moraejMr:«  «^t' 
Occasionally,  owing  to  a  combination  of  severe  inductive  lo^«:^i'a 
and  badly  designed  generator,  the  results  may  be  EiomewlL.*"Jhat 
formidable,  the  more  so  as  the  change  takes  place  uiid-t^»  der 
heavy  load  and  not,  as  in  the  case  just  treated,  only  on  opw-<::^)eD 
circuit  or  a  sudden  light  load.  The  rise  in  pressure  thus  prr«r*3i"- 
duced  may  amomit  to  several  times  the  nominal  voltage.  TT'-tT** 
same  sound  principles  of  design  that  insure  good  regulation  i—i"" 
under  changes  of  load  will  obviate  any  danger  of  this  kin*"*"  ■*""■ 
In  fact,  most  of  the  possible  disturbing  factors  in  altematue  i--^^S 
current  work  become  negligible  in  an  installation  carried  o  ^^^^  ""' 
with  regard  for  the  general  principles  of  good  engineering. 

These  abnormalities  of  voltage  lead  naturally  to  the  co.*:^*'^'**''' 
sideration  of  another  far  more  serious,  due  to  the  static  capa^^*^^'^ 
ity  of  the  system.  Of  course,  the  fact  that  under  certa,**— J"" 
circumstaiices  capacity  in  the  system  will  cause  a  lessenir»*  ""^ 
of  the  apparent  "drop"  on  the  line,  or  even  overcome  it  alt^-:*'  ""■ 
gether  and  show  a  higher  voltage  at  the  receiving  end  tht^ -*--'*'' 
at  the  generator,  is  already  well  known  to  the  reader.  Und'-fc^^'' 
certain  conditions,  however,  this  rise  may  become  cumul-t-**"' 
tive,  producing  electrical  resonance,  the  fundamental  pri-^^'""'' 
ciples  of  which  have  already  been  described. 

Every   electrical   system   has  as  we   have   already  seen,  ' 

definite  period  of  oscillation  determined  by  its  particular  prc=^^ 
erties.     If   we   could   apply   an   instantaneous   electromotK   I'e 
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stress  to  any  point  of  it,  the  effect  would  be  that  the  result- 
ing strain  would  travel  back  and  forth  with  a  definite  fre- 
quency until  its  energy  would  be  completely  exhausted  by 
doing  work  on  various  parts  of  the  system.  The  action 
resembles  that  which  takes  place  when  we  strike  the  end  of 
a  long  rod  with  a  hammer.  An  impulse  is  sent  out  at  a  rate 
depending  on  elasticity,  density,  and  so  forth,  travels  to  the 
end  of  the  rod,  is  reflected,  and  so  goes  on  swinging  back  and 
forth  until  the  energy  is  frittered  away.  This  corresponds 
to  electric  oscillations  on  open  circuit. 

The  two  properties  of  an  electrical  system  which  determine 
its  vibration  period  are  its  self-induction,  which  is  analogous 
to  inertia,  and  its  capacity,  which  resembles  elasticity  in  the 
dielectric,  capable  of  taking  up  and  returning  energy.  Resis- 
tance, like  intermolecular  friction  in  the  rod  just  referred  to, 
determines  the  rate  at  which  the  vibrations  will  die  out  by 
yielding  up  their  energy  to  the  system,  but  has  ordinarily 
a  negligible  effect  on  the  vibration  period. 

This  period  in  an  electric  circuit  is  given  by  the  formula: 

2t       , 

T  =  .00629  -^10= Vl  C 

^^       1,000         ^' 

In  this  T  is  the  natural  time  period  of  the  circuit  expressed 
in  seconds,  L  is  the  coefficient  of  self-induction  in  henrys, 
and  C  the  capacity  in  microfarads.  For  example,  suppose  we 
are  dealing  with  a  circuit  of  which  the  capacity  is  two  micro- 
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Fig.  263. 

farads  and  the  self-induction  one  henry.  Let  it  be  arranged 
as  in  Fig.  263.  For  simplicity  the  inductance  and  capacity  are 
shown  localized  and  in  series  as  would  happen  if  a  line  ran 
through  a  group  of  series  transformers  and  thence  into  a  cable. 
If  the  line  were  open-circuited  beyond  the  cable,  we  might  find 
a  very  severe  strain  on  the  cable  insulation.  The  period  of 
this  line  would  be  .00887  second  —  about  113  cycles  per  second. 
If  this  should  chance  to  l)e  the  frequency  of  the  generator  it 
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would  be  in  rasoiuDoe  with  the  line,  and  each  vave  of  £.  H.  F. 
sent  out  hy  the  goierator  would  add  itself  to  another  mn  jurt 
Btarting  out  in  the  same  direction.  A  period  later  tiwae  two 
added  E.  H.  F.'b  would  be  rmnforced  by  the  next  gmentor 
wave,  and  so  on  indefinitdy. 

The  only  thing  which  prevents  the  resultant  voltage  from 
rising  indefinitely  is  the  effect  of  ene^y  losses  in  caieiog  <edi 
wave  to  die  out  gradually  as  it  cxmtinues  its  osdllatlonB,  so  that 
only  a  limited  number  of  waves  can  add  materially  to  tbe 
resultant  E.  M.  F.  acroes  the  tenuinals  of  the  capacity. 

In  a  given  circuit  the  relation  between  the  initial  vtJtige 
and  the  voltage  of  resonance  can  be  easily  determiiied  to 
a  fair  degree  of  apptx)ximation.  It  is,  n^ecting  minor  Kso- 
tions,  as  we  have  already  seen, 

In  this  equation  E"  is  the  rise  of  E.  If.  F.  due  to  resoniDNi 
n  the  frequency,  L  the  self-induction  in  henrys,  R  tbe  obiDi> 

resistance,  and  E  the  initial  voltage.  Applying  this  fonnuli 
to  the  case  just  discussed,  and  assuming  the  resistance  of  th^ 
line  to  be  15  ohms  and  the  initial  voltage  to  be  2,000,  we  fc^i 
„,       113  X  1  X  2,000  ,  .  ... 

E'  ■=  - — — -— 15,066  volte.     A  very  moderate  line 

voltage  might  thus,  in  a  resonant  line,  give  rise  to  a  pressure 
quite  capable  of  rupturing  any  ordinary  cable,  or  causing  serious 
trouble  on  an  overhead  line,  to  say  nothing  of  greatly  inire*^ 
ing  the  danger  to  persons  and  property.  If  the  working 
pressure  were  10,000  or  15,000  volts,  the  E.  M.  F.  of  resonance 
might  theoretically  rise  to  an  appalling  amount. 

Fortunately  the  theoretical  value  is  in  practice  ranch  reduced 
by  hysteretic  losses  and  Foucault  currents  in  any  iron-cored 
coils  in  circuit,  waste  of  energy  in  the  dielectric,  and  other 
minor  causes  of  damping  the  electrical  oscillations,  even  ffhai 
resonance  is  complete.  Still,  dangerous  rises  in  voltage  s"* 
very  possible.  When  the  frequency  of  the  applied  E.  M.  f 
differs  somewhat  from  the  natural  period  of  the  line,  resonaut 
effects  can  evidently  still  take  place,  but  in  a  rapidly  lessen- 
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ing  degree;  when  the  oscillations  are  strongly  damped  by  the 
presence  of  iron,  the  total  resonant  rise  is  considerably  dimin- 
ished, but  it  varies  less  rapidly  as  the  resonant  frequency  is 
departed  from. 

A  resonance  curve  for  various  capacities  shows  that  the 
rise  of  voltage  extends  over  quite  a  wide  range  of  variation 
of  capacity,  but  is  large  over  but  a  small  range.  The  shape 
of  such  a  curve  necessarily  varies  widely,  as  the  resonance  is 
i3iore  or  Jess  damped  by  resistance,  iron-cored  coils  and  so 
forth;  but  we  may  be  quite  sure  that  the  maximiun  resonance 
'will  occur  at  not  far  from  the  point  indicated  by  our  equa- 
'tion  for  the  vibration  period  of  the  circuit,  and  that  the  maxi- 
Euum  E.  M.  F.  of  resonance  will  usually  be  considerably  less 
trhan  that  given  by  the  theoretical  equation. 

In  practical  alternating  circuits  the  current  wave  is  never 
t^Tuly  sinusoidal,  but  consists  of  a  main  or  fundamental  wave 
'^?vith  the  odd  (i.e.,  3d,  5th,  7th,  etc.)  harmonics  of  various 
3.inplitudes  superimposed  upon  it.  In  nearly  every  case  the 
t^Iiird  harmonic  is  the  most  prominent  and  is  quite  capable  of 
o&using  resonance,  even  to  a  dangerous  degree,  if  it  happens  to 
fall  in  with  the  frequency  of  the  system.  The  point  at  which 
xiesonance  occurs  and  the  rise  of  E.  M.  F.  are  foimd  for  the 
Irfirmonics  by  the  formulae  already  given. 

So  far  as  the  line  is  concerned,  the  facts  regarding  resonance 

be  easily  computed  with  tolerable  accuracy.     From  well- 

itablished  data  it  is  evident  that  the  line   capacities  and 

xluctances  are  generally  so  small  as  to  make  the  oscillation 

p>^riod  so  short  as  not  to  correspond  with  the  frequencies  in 

or-<iinary  use  except  in  the  upper  harmonics,  which  are  generally 

of   small  moment,  although  one  case  of  severe  resonance  from 

CL    liigher  harmonic  (probably  the  7th)  has  come  to  the  author's 

^^otice.     For  example,  with   a   7th   harmonic   of    1,000  volts 

^ixiplitude  on  a  10,000  volt  line  at  60^,  having  an  inductance 

^f   .2  henry  and  a  resistance  of  20  w,  the  rise  due  to  resonance 

^*^ght  be  some  40  per  cent  of  the  line  voltage. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  not  only  the  line  capacity,  but 

^*^e  capacity  of  the  sending  and  receiving  apparatus,  must  be 

^nsidered.    The  former  is  but  small,  except  in  the  case  of 

^derground  or  submarine  cables,  for  which  the  capacities  are 
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likely  to  be  from  i  to  J  microfarad  per  mile,  as  oniinirily 
manufactured.  High-vollage  devices,  like  synchronous  nurtorf, 
generators,  and  transformers,  often  may  have  static  capacities 
of  several  tenths  of  a  microfarad,  and  inductances  of  several 
hundredths  of  a  henry.  Resonance  may  involve  the  whole 
system,  or  may  at  times  be  started  in  a  minor  degree  in  some 
branch  in  which  the  natural  oscillation  period  happens  tu  be 
just  right. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  experience  seems  to  show  that  one  is 
not  likely  to  stumble  upon  very  serious  resonance  in  overhead 
lines,  although  in  cables  it  is  easily  possible.  On  ihe  other 
hand,  it  is  more  than  likely  that  resonance  of  a  minor  kiod, 
mostly  from  hannonics,  is  far  commoner  than  is  generally  sup- 
posed. It  will  be  noted  from  the  data  given  that  t  and  C 
on  simple  overhead  lines  do  not  vary  over  a  wide  range  in  dif- 
ferent sizes  of  wire  at  the  ordinary  spacings.  Both  incre«e 
directly  with  the  length  of  the  line,  and  so  of  course  does  ViC 
on  which  the  natural  frequency  of  the  line  depends.  Bearing 
this  in  mind,  one  can  get  a  roughly  approximate  idea  of  the 
natural  freqiiency  on  which  resonnnce  depends.  For  fairly 
long  lines,  say  between  50  and  100  miles,  JV,  the  frequency  i^ 
question  is  likely  to  fall  between  300—  and  500^,  being 
proportionately  less  for  longer  lines  and  greater  for  shorter 
lines. 

Obviously  this  value  makes  resonance  with  the  fund*' 
mental  generally  out  of  the  question,  but  gives  a  good  chsnc* 
for  the  5th  and  7th  harmonics. 

Pure  resonance  with  a  periodic  E.  M.  F.  due  to  the  generatot 
is  therefore  practically  confined  to  harmonics,  but  there  ft** 
other  sources  of  abnormal  pressure  on  a  transmission  line. 

Chief  among  these  is  surgiTig,  which  is  due  to  the  oscillation* 
of  energy  when  a  circuit  which  contains  inductance  and  cap*' 
city  is  broken.  It  is  a  resonant  phenomenon,  depending  ** 
it  does  on  the  line  period,  but  ordinarily  it  falls  in  with  no 
source  of  cumulative  impulses,  which  separates  it  from  reso- 
nance, ordinarily  so  called. 

The  theory  of  surging  is  comparatively  simple.  When  8 
circuit  containing  inductance  and  capacity  is  broken  »hf 
carrying  a  current  /,  a  certain  amount  of  energy  is  left  monwn- 
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tarily  stored  in  the  form  of  the  electro-magnetic  stresses  in  the 
S3rstem.    The  energy  thus  cut  oflf  in  transit,  as  it  were,  is 

LP 


This,  for  lack  of  other  outlet,  is  thrown  into  the  capacity,  and 
t>hen,  thrown  back  by  it  spring-wise,  goes  on  thus  oscillating 
TOth  decreasing  amplitude  until  it  is  frittered  away  by  ohmic 
and  other  sources  of  loss. 

But  the  energy  stored  in  a  condenser  is 

y 

2 

'where  E^  is  the  voltage  across  its  terminals.  And  since  in 
surging,  the  energy  in  the  condenser  is  that  received  from  the 
electro-magnetic  storage  in  the  line, 

LP      E,^C 


C  is  here  taken  in  farads.  The  frequency  of  the  oscillation  is 
e^v^idently  that  naturally  belonging  to  the  system.  Now  this 
frequency  involves  a  relation  between  L  and  C,  being  2  't  A^  = 

=  ;  and  now  solving  the  energy  equation  just  given  for  E^, 

tti^  E.  M.  F.  of  the  surge,  one  obtains  two  correlated  expres- 
sions for  E,  one  involving  L  and  the  other  C,  and  both  in  terms 
Q^   the  frequency  and  current,  as  follows: 

E^^27cNLI,  (1) 

^^owing  /  the  current  broken,  L  and  C,  the  value  of  E  is 
^*^tamed  at  once  by  substitution  in  either  above  equation  (1) 
^^  (2). 

The  Ej  thus  obtained  is  the  alternating  voltage  as  ordinarily 

^ckoned.     Its  crest  is  approximately  E^  v^2  volts,  more  if 
ttie  wave  be  peaked,  and  the  maximum  strain  tending  to 
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break  down  insulation  is  this  phis  the  urest  of  the  impressed 
E.  M.  F.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  waves  sufficiently  peaked 
In  give  Baa^  =  1.6  ff. 

Based  on  somewhat  rough  approximations  to  the  average  line 
constants,  Baiim  has  given  an  approximate  equation  E,  =  20(1/ 
which  is  sufficient  to  gi\'e  a  working  relation  between  the 
current  in  amperes  broken  and  the  voltage  rise  of  the  surge. 
This  of  course  does  not  hold  with  cables  in  circuit  or  wlien  ihp 
inductance  and  capacity  of  apparatus  are  taken  into  account. 

In  any  case  there  is  a  good  chance  of  opening  the  circuit 
at  some  other  instant  than  that  of  maximiun  current.  When 
ordinary  switching  ia  going  on,  especially  with  oil  switcliw, 
there  is  rarely  much  surging,  but  a  short  circuit,  parliculwiy 
in  a  line  containing  cables,  is  likely  to  make  mischief. 

Still  apart  from  sui^ng,  is  the  group  of  impulsive  dislurhances 
loosely  classified  as  "static."  They  are  exceedingly  commiin. 
since  they  result  from  all  sorts  of  sutiden  changes  of  led. 
Bwitrhing  on   feeders,  cutting  in  transformers,  and  so  forlli. 

Suppose,  for  example,  a  long  line  is  thrown  on.  There  is 
a  sudden  rush  of  current  sending  an  impulse  alonj;  ihe  lini-. 
This  wiive  may  he  very  sbrupl.  and.  ;it  the  end  i>f  an  u|itn 
Jiiie  or  at  any  elecinuii  ubslucle  like  inductance  or  a  smW^ 
reduction  in  capacity,  is  wholly  (for  open  circuit)  or  partisUy 
reflected,  and  as  the  phase  changes  suddenly  during  reflec- 
tion there  is  an  impulsive  rise  in  pressure,  up  to  double  tb^ 
wave  voltage  for  total  reflection  with  its  phase  change  of  » 
qiiarter  cycle. 

The  reflected  wave  in  running  back  may  coincide  with  th* 
crest  of  a  secondary  disturbance,  or  in  very  extreme  cases 
may  fall  into  resonance;  but  as  a  general  rule,  the  effect  i^ 
merely  a  sharp  rise  of  pressure  at  the  reflecting  pomt,  amount- 
ing to  an  increase  of  perhaps  50  to  100  per  cent  in  the  nomin*' 
pressure.  In  one  particular  the  results  may  be  serious,  fof 
the  wave  front  in  thus  charging  a  line  may  be  so  abrupt  is 
to  be  equivalent  with  respect  to  self-induction  to  a  current 
of  enormous  frequency.  Reaching  an  obstacle  like  the  pri- 
mary of  a  high-tension  transformer,  the  full  crest  of  the  wave  * 
upon  it  before  the  front  has  had  time  to  penetrate  far  into 
the  coil,  and  there  may  thus  result  a  dangerous  concentration 
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of  potential  in  the  outer  layers  of  the  coils,  sufficient  to  cause 
punctures  of  the  insulation.     Grounds,  short  circuits,  induced 
or   direct   lightning   discharges,  or   any    sudden  and  violent 
change  of  potential  from  any  cause,  may  start  a  potential 
"wave  abrupt  enough  to  produce  breaking  down  of  insulation. 
In  practice  **  static"  comes  thus  from  a  wide  variety  of  causes, 
and,  being  impulsive,  seldom  is  so  much  a  source  of  danger 
as  a  hea\^  surge  or  true  resonance.     Yet  it  sometimes  pro- 
duces punctures  that  are  followed  by  the  line  current  with 
serious  results.     A  very  good  account  of    "  static  "  may   be 
found  in  two  papers  by  Thomas.*     In  point  of  fact,  resonance, 
surging,  and  static  may  cooperate  in  the  same  phenomenon, 
and  it  is  generally  difficult  to  analyze  the  result  on  the  avail- 
able evidence.     The  moral  of  all  this  is  that,  in  the  insulation 
of  high-voltage  apparatus  and  lines,  a  considerable  factor  of 
safety  must  be  allowed,  since  the  insulation  may  be  subjected 
to   strains  considerably  greater  than  those  due  to  the  rated 
voltage.     Probably   the  most  dangerous  condition  is  a  surge 
following  the  breaking  of  a  short  circuit.     With  the  relations 
existing  on  overhead  lines,  between  L  C  and  R  one   is   not 
likely  to  get  more  than  3  to  4  times  normal  voltage.     It  is 
'^rell    to   estimate  the  surge  for   a   short  circuit  midway  the 
line,   and  use  the  factor  of  safety  thus  indicated,  bearing  in 
mind,  as  a  favoring  factor,  the  fact  that  the  arc  from  a  short 
circuit  softens  the  suddenness  of  the  break,  and  lets  down  the 
current.     The  worst  cases  will  be  met  on  underground  systems, 
and   it  is  worth  noticing  that  for  a  given  amount  of  energy 
transmitted  the  higher  the  voltage  the  less  the  current,  and 
the  less   the   voltage   rise  due  to   interrupting  that  current. 
On  the  other  hand,  near  the  highest  voltages  now  in  use  there 
IS  a  tendency  to  trench  on  the  factors  of  safety  in  insuhition. 
We  have  now  investigated  all  the  important  factors  that 
^nter  into  the  design  of  a  transmission  line,  whether  for  direct 
^i'  alternating  currents.      Let  us  review  them  with  the  idea  of 
teeing  how  they  enter  into  practical  cases.     First  comes  the 
^U-important  question  of  initial  voltage,  inv^olving  the  choice 
Wween  the  direct  generation  of  the  working  pressure  or  its 
derivation  from  transformers,  if  alternating  currents  are  used. 
♦  Trans.  A.  I.  E.  E.,  March,  1902,  and  June,  1905. 
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We  have  already  seen  the  practical  limitations  of  volti^  for 
direct  currents.  With  alternators  the  commutator  troubles 
are  absent,  and  the  limitations  are  those  imposed  by  generator 
design.  The  higher  the  voltage  of  a  dynamo,  the  more  spaoe 
on  the  armature  must  be  allowed  for  insulation,  thereby  cut- 
ting down  the  output  of  the  machine.  Hence  the  practicable 
voltage  dei)end8  on  the  size  of  the  generator. 

In  a  general  discussion  it  is  difficult  to  make  exact  slsU- 
ments  as  to  what  can  or  camiot  be  done,  but  experience  seeins 
to  show  that  at  present  10,000  to  13.000  volU  are  the 
greatest  pressures  that  can  economically  be  derived  from  the 
generator,  even  in  very  lar^  wiits,  while  in  units  of  100  ur 
200  KW  it  is  seldom  advisable  to  go  above  3,000  to  5.000- 
Higher  voltage  than  this  has  been  attempKid,  but  there  isg"""! 
reason  to  believe  that,  except  in  very  lar^e  machines,  the  lo» 
due  to  increased  space  required  for  insulation  outweghs  ite 
possible  gains. 

As  to  loss  in  the  ihie,  much  has  been  said  already,  anri  ibe 
best  advice  that  can  be  given  is  to  make  a  few  trial  compuli- 
tions  along  the  goiioral  linos  indicated.  Almost  every  casf 
will  require  special  treatment  in  certain  particulars,  depending 
on  the  conditions  of  service.  For  example,  a  commOQ  COlB- 
plication  is  the  supply  of  power  or  light,  or  both,  at  a  poi»* 
perhaps  half-way  along  the  line.  Then,  according  to  the 
amount  and  kind  of  service,  it  may  be  desirable  simply  t* 
tap  the  line  for  power  and  use  a  motor  generator  fo^ 
lights,  to  establish  a  substation  with  regulating  apparatus,  W 
compound  the  generator  for  the  point  in  question  and  u»* 
either  of  the  above  methods  at  the  e'ld  of  the  line,  to  instaU 
rotary  transformers,  or  to  run  a  separate  luie  with  regulato" 
at  the  generating  station.  Such  details  will  be  treated  a* 
length  later. 

The  line  structure  is  generally  of  bare  copper  wire  cani** 
on  strong  wooden  poles.  Do  not  put  it  underground  uiJ* 
you  have  to  do  so  for  reasons  now  obvious.  It  aaj  b* 
necessary  to  insiOate  portions  of  the  wire,  but  it  is  beet  W* 
to  put  much  faith  in  an  insulating  covering.  InBtffwi  i" 
desirable  to  make  a  very  thorough  job  of  insulati< 
supports,  and  provide  for  the  easy  inspection  of 
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I  using  alternating  nirrenis,  h-d^iP5i:^op  ii.  '^  i=it  zl^sk 
ij-s  be  considered.  Practiealhr  ;i  sxa^s  T^isn^  -Jin  -niiu* 
he  generator  or  rai~me  tranaoiiijtit.  -zLi^ss  &  fi^  -or:   :t 

load  is  in  synchronoie  mr-ior^  wti?*  «::  ^•=-  -t^jt  -^i 
nunteract  the  inductiTe  Arnp.    Ir.  :j*4rlT  *--frr   r-ise  r:? 

importance  is  small,  in  spite  of  :;*  •rm^.z^  -.be  ': .:^:-^i 

and  then. 

).  t<io,  with  the  inductive  l'>a.j.  I:*  t**!  'i^-i--.  i?  =ir7^> 
icrca.se  the  current  in  the  fce  by  a  j=aI1  i=!  -—■    -^-jiZj 

than  20  per  cent,  and  to  dema&i  izL^T^ise  f  ^-L-jTi-rj c 
he  dynamo.  If  this  is  so  ■iesiai.ei  i*  :-■  r>-ir.:li-r-  ":ii.:_- 
nductive  load  will  render  it  diSriiit  -'-t  ':ii.y-%^l~-iir  ■■  ir^T 
niform  voltage.  On  the  other  hn.i.  %  es^-tTs--  r  ^la-'^ 
lolding  its  voltage  fmm  no  kia.1  v>  a  zlI  ir.;  j:::-;;-.-^* 
I  with  an  increase  nf  only  10  i-t  1-5  per  c*^-:  i::  -.ir  -i-T'-.-^r 
rent,  will  usually  give  no  ir-mble  wLa:ever  »->h  7^iT---!ii-'> 
jntion  to  the  regulator. 
Tie  total  net  result  of  inductance  in  lir^  %t.z  L  s.:  is  :■: 

for  a  well-designed  generator  with  er-:-i  i:iJ^*T=---.  r^r— i- 
I  and  a  reasonable  margin  of  carjao::T.  <>.*■  wh-  k:.  ■  -k- 
y  installs  anything  else  desenes  al!  ■}.':  '.r  i:'.-s  "ii-. 
uctancc  can  produce. 

lise  in  voltage,  on  throwing  off  the  !■  si  r  :r,r  :::l  -..••■'  t- 
I  of  the  current  wave  by  an  inducTi-e  '.-■si.  'i:.  '■■r  r-i  ."ri 
insignificance  by  empIo\-ine  a  pr-f-^r  ^*-r.eri*.-  r.  s.r  j  _-■ 
ed.  A-side  fmm  this,  a  mixe*!  load,  parif-iar'y  ;:  ;•  '-.-.- 
s  in  part  of  sj-nchronous  motor;,  seld-'ir;  ha-:  a  ':  s ;  ;•  "t- 
loror  great  and  sudden  changes  in  it?  azT.--^.'..  }'.:■:'■':',.•■.■  :. 
3t  here  be  made  with  respect  to  the  c"r:^ta:.T  r-rr^::.:  rri-'.r- 
ner  systems  exploited  of  late  in  d.-.r-e"-":  :.  \i!*.:i  i^rl«- 
imating  arc  lamps.  These,  Wile^?  i-;l>.-  ;  s  UA.  give  a 
erely  inductive  load,  and  miL^t  Ix-  thrf.'.v:.  ':r- :.  -Ke  ^irr-iit 
y  carefully  to  avoid  serious  fluctuations  ■.{  v-'-aL'e, 
s  reffards  static  disturbances,  few  overhead  -y--'rri=  have 
Bcily  enough  to  give  cause  for  alann.  lJilficul:L' 
looked  for  chiefly  nn  very  lQq^tt^^|H^|^^pinij>>:M^I 
)art  of  luidergroimd  i 

may  Rometimea  know  f 
kte  the  actual  result  ] 
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data  are  incomplete,  and  the  simplest  way  out  of  the  dilii- 
fiilty  is  to  try  the  effect  of  varying  the  capanly  of  thcsysiiin 
Ijcfore  it  goes  into  regular  operation.  If  the  additi™  of  a 
condenser,  aay  of  one-third  microfarad,  makes  a  sliarf  vitria- 
tion  in  the  voltage,  look  out  for  resonance  and  investigate  the 
capacity  of  the  system,  step  by  step.  A  ehange  of  cBpHniy 
(If  indiiclance  can  be  made  sufficient  to  avert  any  serinuj 
danger  of  resonance  under  ontinary  conditions.  lU-sdiiaiice 
chargeable  to  the  variation  of  !iarm'inict<  imdcr  chatigce  irf 
load  and  to  changes  in  inductance  and  ca|)aoity  iliie  l<i  a\>\an- 
1119  used  on  the  system,  Is  hard  to  foresee,  and  must  be  trwtei! 
Bymptomatically  when  it  chances  to  appear. 

In  the  practical  computation  of  a  line,  the  question  ul 
allowable  drop  is  generally  settled  by  the  regulation  desiro). 
Too  much  loss  makes  it  impossible  to  give  good  8er\-ice,  and 
a  loss  at  full  load  of  10  to  15  per  cent  in  the  line  and  traw- 
formers  is  about  as  much  as  can  be  endiu^,  save  on  veryloDj! 
lines  where  one  has  to  make  a  virtue  of  necessity.  Eight  «r 
tea  per  cent  loss  in  the  line  proper  is  a  common  figure  unlw 
power  commands  a  very  high  price,  or  a  limited  sourcp  niiM 
be  fully  utilized.  As  to  voltage,  2,000  to  3.000  is  the  max- 
imum which  can  conveniently  be  used  in  a  general  distribu- 
tion without  step-down  transformers.  Hence  many  little 
plants  senduig  power  only  two  or  three  miles  use  such 
voltage. 

For  serious  transmission  work,  nothing  less  than  10,000 
volts  is  worth  considering.  For  10,000  to  14,000  volts  excel- 
lent high-voltage  generators  are  available,  and  save  som^ 
thing  in  cost  and  efficiency.  Roughly  one  can  say  that  the 
use  of  the  high-voltage  generator  saves  about  $6  per  kilowatt 
transmitted.  On  going  to  a  higher  voltage  with  transformer' 
then  one  must  be  able  to  save  $6  per  KW  in  the  line  out  of  ibf 
cost  for  the  line  at  10,000  to  12,000  volts,  in  order  to  mate 
the  change  worth  the  while.  For  any  proposed  voltage  ami 
distance  one  can  readily  settle  the  economics  of  the  question 
The  nominal  saving  of  $6  should,  however,  be  verified  for  the 
machines  and  equipment  considered,  since  prices  of  generator* 
sometimes  vary  very  irregularly.  Let  us  suppose,  for  example 
that  we  are  investigating  the  advisability  of  using  12,500  volts 
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from  the  generator  or  25,000  from  raising  transformers.  The 
latter  -will  save  75  per  cent  of  the  copper  required  by  the 
former,  which  for  equality  should  cost  $6.  The  two  schemes 
will  then  be  equal  in  cost  at  a  distance  for  which  the  lower 
voltage  demands  S8  per  KW  for  copper,  the  percentage  losses 
being  taken  as  the  same.  Now  reduce  the  total  copper  cf>st 
to  poimds,  insert  in  equation  (5),  page  510,  and  solvefor  D^,  or 
put  the  total  cost  in  (6)  and  solve  for  D^. 

With  15  cent  copper,  1,000  KW,  and  10  per  cent  loss,  the 
critical  distance  is  just  over  5  miles.  In  general,  there  \\\\\ 
be  few  transmissions  over  half  a  dozen  miles  in  which  it  will 
not  pay  to  raise  the  voltage  anil  in.«itall  tran.«formen?.  But 
in  any  case  where  one  for  any  rea.son  does  not  wi.sh  to  go  to 
the  neighborhood  of  20,000  volts  on  the  line,  the  high-voltage 
generator  is  preferable. 

In  leaving  generator  voltage,  therefore,  go  to  at  least  2f)/XX) 
volts  and  preferably  to  30.000.  Alxn-e  that  there  .shouM  \)e 
more  caution  in  examining  a<lven?e  conditions,  but  with  a 
reasonably  good  climate  and  topography.  •K).(Kl0  xn  GO.rXXJ 
volts  are  entirely  practicable  pressures,  and  in  a  few  years 
we  shall  probably  be  working  at  Sr)/XK)  to  KiO/XK). 

These  extreme  pressures  will,  however.  s*.*ldorn  \rt'  nc-*r<Ii'd 
for  onlinar}'  transmission   work. 

Voltage  and  loss  being  settled,  the  nfxt  ihiiitr  i*  to  lay  oijt 
the  line    conductors,    following   the    f-opf^-r   forrnul;/-   ijln-ady 
given.     Then   \iith  the  appnixiniate  dimfi:.-ioij*   inmA.  con- 
struct the  regulation  diagram,  and  plan  in  v.  far  a-  may  U? 
the  load  to  aid  the  regulation.     It  i>  sf-Mom  rh;ir  ym  ruLhfA 
find  at  least  one  big  synchro! loius  machir.r-.  th^-  *  :'.r]Mii\f,u  of 
which  can  lx>  contrr>lled.     <>n  votx  k-!;^  lii.*-  Kt'-k  '.-i^  ^-.-jK-'^ially 
for  the  effects  of  capacity  at  li^ht  load-.     >':n'-\:r;'--  a  U:\v 
large  induction   motors  steadily  l"»ad'd    j/nv-  :£'-'.'!    f-oijnt>-r 
irritants.     With  the  load  rrjufrhly  blor!*:'']  '•;*.  ]•.'.?:  in  to  the 
conditions  of  resonance,  surging,  and  .v-  irr):.  a:.'i   jJan   the 
insulation  precautions,  keeping  a  sfjecial   eye  on    eahk-s   and 
their  jimctions  to  aerial  lines.     Line  rna*er:al.  the  rnechanif-al 
design  of  the  line,  and  its  construction,  will  next  oecjpy  our 
attention. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

UNE   CONSTRUCTION. 

The  first  consideration  is  the  general  question  of  locatio 
Other  things  being  equal,  it  is  obvious  that  a  direct  line  is  th 
best,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  seldom  altogether  practicabl 
A  line  must  above  all  things  be  secure  against  interruptions  ^' 
and  with  this  in  view,  both  the  location  and  the  constructional  -^ 
features  should  be  determined. 

In  smooth  and  easy  coimtry,  a  nearly  straight  line  can  usu 
ally  be  laid  out.  For  large  plants  carrying  large  amounts  o 
power  at  high  voltages,  it  is  often  desirable  to  buy  the  right  o 
way  outright.  Such  has  mainly  been  the  policy  pm^ued  in  thi 
transmission  from  Niagara  to  Buffalo,  and,  while  expensive,  i 
gives  an  absolute  command  of  the  situation.  In  some 
electric  light  and  power  companies  are  given  the  right  ot  -■-^ 
eminent  domain  to  make  such  ownership  possible. 

In  cases  wherein  the  purchase  of  such  a  location  is  imprac- 
ticable or  would,  as  often  happens,  involve  very  serious  expense, 
the  best  thing  is  to  secure  right  of  way  along  the  public  roads, 
so  far  as  they  can  be  conveniently  utilized,  and  right  of  way 
for  the  pole  line  through  such  private  property  as  may  be  in 
the  contemplated  route.  Rights  along  the  public  roads  are 
very  desirable,  as  giving  capital  facilities  for  line  inspection 
and  repair  without  added  expense.  It  is  well,  in  addition  to 
securing  rights  from  the  local  governing  body,  to  establish 
friendly  relations  with  the  abutters  and  to  secure  a  definite 
understanding  as  to  interference  with  trees,  proximity  to  build- 
ings, and  the  like.  Right  of  w^ay  merely  for  the  line  across 
private  lands,  with  proper  facilities  for  access,  can  generally 
be  cheaply  secured.  Many  owners  are  public-spirited  enough 
to  give  it  for  the  asking,  or  for  very  reasonable  compensation, 
when  a  strip  of  land  has  to  be  taken  for  a  roadw^ay. 

In  small  transmissions  the  public  roads  are  most  desirable 
as  a  route,  using  private  lands  only  for  occasional  shorts  cuts. 

536 
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Since  a  good  road  along  the  pole  line  is  highly  desirable, 
the  route  should  be  taken  through  clear  and  accessible  country, 
so  far  as  is  possible. 

Places  to  be  avoided  when  possible,  even  by  a  detour,  are 
marshes,  where  poles  are  always  hard  to  set  and  maintain,  and 
roads  are  difficult  to  construct;  heavily  wooded  country, 
where  there  is  constant  danger  to  the  line  from  falling 
branches  and  the  like;  and  rough  rocky  slopes,  where  construc- 
tion is  difficult,  and  the  line,  when  constructed,  is  highly  inac- 
cessible. Sometimes  the  topographical  conditions  are  such 
that  these  difficulties  have  to  be  met,  but  they  are  always 
serious. 

In  a  wooded  region  the  only  proper  plan  is  to  secure  right 
of  way  broad  enough  to  permit  clearing  away  the  trees  so 
t.hat   they   cannot  interfere  with  the  line  wires,   even   were 
branches  to  be  blown  off  in  a  storm.     Nothing  «hort  of  a  hurri- 
cane sufficient  to  blow  down  large  trees  should  possibly  be  able 
tio  cause  trouble;  and  when  the  neighboring  trees  are  danger- 
ously high,  careful  watch  should  be  kept,  and  any  weak  or  de- 
oaying  tree  at  once  cut  down.    The  right  of  way  may  be  some- 
AJvhat  expensive,  but  the  service  must  not  be  liable  to  inter- 
miption  by  so  probable  a  thing  as  the  breaking  of  a  branch. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  in  high- voltage  transmissions  a 
"t-Avig  as  big  as  a  lead-pencil  may,  by  falling  across  the  line,  start 
3.n  arc  that  will  shut  down  the  plant.     Sometimes  the  use  of 
oxtra  long  poles  may  enable  one  to  carry  the  wires  clear  of  pos- 
sible obstructions  of  this  sort. 

In  mountainous  regions  poles  may  have  to  be  set  in  very 

bad   locations,  and  sometimes  for  long  stretches  every  hole 

inay  have  to  be  blasted  at  a  cost  of  $5  to  $10  per  hole,  but 

such  contingencies  are  not  very  common,  and  may  often  be 

avoided  by  a  moderate  detour.     It  is  better  to  go  around  a 

mountain  than  over  it,   unless  the  distance  is   considerably 

greater.     When  these  questions  arise  they  should  be  answered 

by  preliminary  estimates.     The  country  should  be  carefully 

inspected  and  the  relative  costs  of  various  routes  looked  into. 

For  a  uniform  country  the  cost  of  poles  and  construction  is 

directly  as  the  distance,  and  the  cost  of  copper  directly  as  the 

square  of  the  distance. 
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In  case  tho  direct  line  leads  into  difficult  country  —  (mr,  for 
example,  a  rocky  hill  where  the  poles  woiJd  be  hard  to  pl«« 
and  much  blasting  would  have  to  be  done  —  a  detoiu'  often  may 
cheapen  construction.  A  brief  computation  will  giw  tbe 
facts.  Suppose  a  10-mile  transmission  of  about  500  Kff  at 
10,000' volts,  for  simplicity  assumed  to  be  on  the  monophiise 
system.  The  lire  would  have  to  be  about  No.  0  wire  for,  say,  B 
per  cent  loss,  and  the  total  weight  of  copper  would  be  about 
33,000  lbs.  Supixise  the  average  cost  of  poles  and  inBulalnre 
in  position  t«  be  $5  in  the  open  country,  but  that  the  diirct 
route  lies  for  u  mile  over  a  rough  hill,  where  holes  would  have 
to  be  blasted  and  poles  would  be  diffictilt  to  place.  The  extra 
coat  of  this  mite  might  readily  be  $500  to  $600.  Now  if  a  devia- 
tion of  a  mile  would  clear  this  hill,  it  would  probably  pay  to 
abandon  the  direct  rout*.  By  taking  the  shortest  available 
couree,  the  actual  increase  in  the  length  of  the  rout^  would 
probably  not  exceed  half  a  mile.  This  would  increase  the 
weight  of  copper  for  the  same  loss  by  about  10  per  cent,  HM 
at  15c.  per  lb.,  imd  would  increase  the  cost  of  the  pole  line  by 
about  $250  more.  In  such  a  case  the  increased  accessibility 
of  the  line,  and  the  lessened  cost  of  providing  a  road  for  bspl'^ 
tion  and  repairs,  would  more  than  compensate  for  the  pmall 
difference  in  expense. 

The  same  reasoning  holds  with  respect  to  avoiding  other 
obstacles  by  making  detours.  It  often  pays  to  go  somewhat 
out  of  the  way  to  utilize  the  public  roads,  to  cross  rivere  "d 
existing  bridges,  and  so  forth.  A  few  experiments  on  the  route 
constructed  on  paper,  after  careful  inspection  of  the  countO', 
will  usually  show  the  most  advantageous  line  to  follow.  The 
old  and  simple  process  of  sticking  pins  in  the  map  and  tollof- 
ing  up  the  line  with  thread  is  generally  the  easiest  way  of  getting 
the  approximate  distances. 

In  moimtainous  country  a  direct  line  is  often  out  of  W 
question,  and  the  line  has  to  conform  to  existing  trails  will" 
such  shorts  cuts  as  may  be  possible.  An  occasional  long  span 
will  sometimes  lessen  the  cost  of  the  Imc  materially,  ffiven 
and  lakes  often  form  very  serious  obstacles  to  line  const^u^ 
tion  and  call  for  much  skilful  engineering.  The  former  can 
often  be  crossed  on  existing  bridges  or  by  long  spans,  whith 
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be  discussed  later,  but  the  latter  usually  have  to  be  gone 
nd,  although  sometimes  cables  may  have  to  be  carried 
jr  water,  or  long  suspension  spans  erected  carrying  the 
uctors  clear  across.  The  latter  plan  is  preferable  in  most 
3,  and  a  cable  should  be  taken  only  as  a  last  resort,  unless 
le  rare  case  of  the  obstacle  being  near  one  end  of  the  line, 
lat  the  cable  may  be  for  the  originating  or  the  receiving 
ige. 

jarly  all  long  lines  have  to  encoimter  more  or  less  serious 
acles  of  the  sorts  mentione<l,  and  as  a  rule  they  cause  con- 
able  deflections  from  a  straight  course.  Sometimes  dcvia- 
{  are  desirable  merely  as  the  cheapest  way  of  reaching  en 
'■  localities  where  power  is  to  be  distributed,  a  matter 
h  a  few  trial  computations  will  settle. 


LINE   WIRE. 

{  already  mentioned,  copper  is  the  best  and  most  usual 
jrial  for  conductors;  soft-drawn  copper  under  ordinary 
imstances,  hard-drawn  when  extra  strength  is  desirable, 
•ther  material  gives  so  advantageous  a  combination  of  con- 
ivity  and  tensile  strength  for  nearly  all  pur])oses.  The 
le  strength  of  the  copper  is  raised  by  hard  drawing  from 
It  34,000  to  35,000  lbs.  per  square  inch  to  60,000  or  even 
X),  and  the  resistance  is  only  raised  2  to  4  per  cent,  the 
r  amount  only  in  small  sizes.    Often  a  medium  hard-drawn 
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nin  is  used  ha^'ing  a  tensile  strength  of,  Bay,  45.000 1o  50,IKin 
lbs.  per  square  inch.  Such  wire  is  materially  stronger  itian 
the  annealed  wire,  and  yet  is  much  easier  to  handle  than  such 
hud-drawn  wire  as  is  used  for  trtiUey  wires. 

For  line  copper  the  wire  should  be  free  from  scale,  flsws,   , 
MMDis,  and  other  tiiccliaiiical  imperfections.     It  should  he  very 
dosi-  to  ii^  nominal  eaucc,  variations  of  1  to  2  mils  beinptlie  j 
largest  which  should  be  tolerated,  and  should  be  within  2  per  ] 
ocnt  or  len  of  BUndud  oondofltiTi^,  aa  givoi  for  pure  coppff 
m  tables  of  wire. 

The  f  oTegoing  table  gives  the  standard  meohaoical  oonstiDta 
of  the  aisea  M  wire  eonuncmly  used  is  powOT  bansmisBion  work. 

The  various  «»istanta  should  none  of  tfawi  fall  short  of  tbcae 
tabulated  values  by  more  than  2  per  cent. 

For  hard-drawn  copper  wire  the  tensile  atnngth  ahould  DOt 
{all  short  of  1.75  times  the  values  given  for  atUttaled  win,  tun 
in  ease  of  wires  intentionally  drawn  only  to  medium  hardiMai 
ID  whidt  case  the  factor  is  generally  about  1.5.  Medium  hiri- 
drawn  copper  is  strongly  to  be  recommended  for  tnosmiaso 
work,  and  has  to  a  great  extent  replaced  ordinary  soA-dnn 
copper.  The  elastic  limit  of  hard-drawn  copper  wire  nag' 
from  30,000  to  40,000  lbs.  per  square  inch  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  drawing. 

When  in  use,  wire  is  subject  to  serious  mechanical  strwDS, 
due  in  the  first  place  to  its  weight  and  normal  tension,  second 
to  variations  in  tension  by  change  of  temperature,  and  thira 
to  extraneous  loads  like  ice  and  wind  pressure,  separately  w 
combined.  These  last-mentioned  strains  are  sometimes  for- 
midable and  must  be  carefidly  taken  into  account,  particuIaHy 
in  cold  climates. 

When  a  wire  is  suspended  freely  between  supports,  it  tak® 
a  curve  known  technically  as  the  catenary.     The  exact  solutiott 


of  its  properties  is  very  difficult,  but  for  the  case  in  hand  tw 
catenary  comes  very  close  to  the  parabola,  a  much  simple 
curve  to  compute ;  and  based  on  this  approximation  the  folio*' 
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ing  simple  deductions  can  be  made:  If  a  wire  be  stretched 
between  points  A  and  B,  Fig.  264,  it  assumes  the  curve  A  D  B. 
The  thing  to  be  determined  is  the  relation  between  the  length 
A  B  (which  we  may  call  L,  the  length  of  span),  the  vertical 
deflection  d,  at  the  middle  point  of  the  span,  and  the  tension 
on  the  wire  at  i4  or  S  as  a  fimction  of  its  weight.  This  relation 
is  as  follows: 

T  =  ^-  (1) 


or  transposing, 


rf  =  ^.  (2) 


Here  L  is  the  length  of  the  span  in  feet,  d  the  central  deflec- 
tion in  feet,  w  the  weight  of  the  wire  in  pounds  per  foot,  and 
T  the  maximimi  tension  on  the  wire  in  poimds. 

These  equations  show  that  with  a  given  wire  the  tension 

varies  inversely  as  the  deflection  for  a  given  span,  and  that  for 

a  given  tension  and  wire,  the  deflection  must  increase  with  the 

square  of  the  span.     Obviously,  shortening  the  span  and  in- 

cr^^asing  the  deflection  eases  the  strain  on  wire  and  renders 

the  construction  more  secure,  but  shortening  the  span  adds 

<5c>Dsiderably  to  the  cost,  and  increasing  the  deflection  increases 

th.^  danger  of  the  wires  swinging  in  the  wind  and  touching  each 

^"tlier.     To  prevent    this,    the    deflection    should    not    much 

^^^^^ceed  twice  the  horizontal  distance  between  wires. 

The  application  of  the  formulae  can  be  shown  by  an  ex- 

^*=t^ple.     Suppose  we  are  stringing  No.  00  wire  on  poles  100  ft. 

^I>art.     What  is  the  least  deflection  allowable  with  a  factor  of 

^^f  ety  of  4?    This  means  that  T  must  not  exceed  one-fourth 

thcj  breaking  strain  of  the  wire,  which  fraction  from  the  table 

^^    888  lbs.     The  weight  per  foot  from  the  table  is  .4  lb.     Sub- 

^'^i luting  in  equation  (2)  we  have: 

^  =     Q       QOQ    =  •^'^  foot  =  6.8  inches. 
8  X  888 

*^his  minimum  deflection  should  not  be  exceeded  in  this  case, 
^d  hence  must  be  applicable  to  the  lowest  temperature  to 
^hich  the  line  is  to  be  exposed.  At  whatever  temperature 
the  wire  is  strung,  enough  deflection  should  be  allowed  so  that, 


1" 
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as  the  wire  contracts  in  cold  weather,  the  above  nunimum 
ehould  not  be  passed. 

The  total  length  of  wire  in  the  catetiarj-  is  approximately 


L'  ^  L  + 


3L' 


or  tnuupom^  for  the  value  of  d, 

wherein  Z,*  is  the  «ctual  length  of  wire,  and  L  the  span. 
From  these  formule  we  can  figure  d  for  any  tempentun- 
The  coefficient  of  ezpanmon  of  copper  is  .OOOOOK  d  Ht 
length  per  d^ree  Fahrmhut,  ao  HoA  we  can  get  at  onoe  the 
length  for  any  temperature.  < 

B  the  wire  we  are  oonfudering  is  strung  at  7S"  F.  and  '*  to 
ttioounter  a  minimuin  temperature  of  —  5°  F.,  enougji  defin* 
Uon  must  be  allowed  at  the  fonner  temperature  to  Ining  tte 
deflection  at  —  5°  F.  to  the  value  just  obtuoed.  Tba  lcn£t)i 
of  wire  at  the  lower  temperature  is  from  (3), 

L'  =  100  +  ^^^  =  100.0096. 

At  75°  F.  this  length  would  be  increased  by  100.0086 
.0000095  X  80  ft.,  and  hence  the  new  value  of  L'  would  ^ 
100.076  ft.     The  deflection  corresponding  to  this  is  found  fro    ^ 
(4)  as  follows: 

d  =  y/?2^Aj^  ^  1.69  ft  =  20.28  inches. 

A  large  allowance  in  deflection  must,  therefore,  be  made  t— " 
such  variations  in  temperature  as  are  likely  to  be  encounwr^s 
in  northern  climates. 

The  changes  in  deflection  due  to  changes  of  temperature  a-ri? 
found  in  practice  to  be  somewhat  lessened  by  the  fact  that  t  tie 
wire  as  strung  is  under  tension  due  to  its  weight,  which  modi- 
fies its  expansion  and  contraction.  The  actual  coefficient  for 
copijer  wire  under  various  tensions  has  never  been  properly 
investigated.  It  undoubtedly  is  subject  to  considerable  vari- 
ations, and   .000005  is  perhaps  a  fair  approximation. 
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This  matter  of  temperature  is  imfortimately  not  all  that 
lust  be  looked  out  for.  We  have  fully  taken  care  of  the 
"^eight  of  the  wire  itself,  but  it  is  exposed  to  other  and  some- 
imes  dangerous  forces  in  the  weight  of  the  ice  coating  that 
;  to  be  feared  in  winter,  and  the  strain  of  wind  pressure  on 
tie  wire  either  bare  or  ice-coated. 

Taking  up  these  in  order,  let  us  suppose  the  wire  to  become 
oated  with  ice  to  the  thickness  of  half  an  inch,  quite  a  pos- 
ible  contingency  in  severe  winter  storms.  A  layer  of  ice  of 
his  thickness  would  weigh  0.54  lb.  per  linear  foot,  thus  loading 
he  wire  with  more  than  its  own  weight.  Assuming  this  load 
it  the  minimum  temperature  of  —  5®  for  which  the  assumed 
leflection  was  0.57  ft.,  the  tension  of  the  ice-loaded  wire  be- 
X)ines  from  (1), 

liis  is  dangerously  large,  far  beyond  the  elastic  limit  of  the 
ire,  and  more  than  likely  to  bring  down  weak  joints. 

And  beyond  this  the  wind  pressure  must  be  considered. 
fiis  may  be  taken  as  acting  at  right  angles  to  the  weight  of 
le  wire  and  adding  materially  to  the  resulting  total  stress. 
^c  total  pressure  P  on  a  wire  is,  per  foot,  approximately 

=  .05  p  Z),  where  p  is  the  normal  pressure  of  the  wind  per 
viare  foot,  and  D  is  the  diameter  of  the  wire  in  inches,  p 
fc-xies  from  a  few  ounces  per  square  foot  in  light  breezes  to  40 
50  lbs.  in  a  hurricane. 

Assiuning  40  lbs.  as  the  greatest  pressure  likely  to  be  en- 
>Untered,  we  can  at  once  find  its  effect  on  the  line  mider  con- 
ieration.     For  our  No.  00  wire, 

P  =  .06  X  40  X  .364  =  .728  lbs. 

Kis  pressure  is  combined  with  the  weight  of  the  wire  as  a 
't^ce  acting  at  right  angles;  hence  the  resultant  stress,  which 
B  may  call  TT,  is 

W  =  Vw^  +  P*  =  V(.4)2  -f  (.728)2  =•  .83. 

his,  from  the  example  given,  is  obviously  a  dangerous  strain 
I  the  wire.  But  the  combination  of  even  half  the  normal 
ind  pressure  just  assumed  with  an  ice-coated  wire  would  be 


^ 


Taking  the  ice  as  half  an  inch  thick  as  belan, 
Z>  =  1.36    P  =  .06  X  20  X  1^  =  1.36, 
and 

W  =  V(.94)»  +  (IMy  =  1.66. 
Substituting  in  (1), 

T- Wy.  3,618  n. 

This  is  over  the  breakint;  weight  of  the  wire,  wiiich  must  b» 
sequently  give  way,  and  would  almost  infallibly  wreck  t^Bjt^ 
in  BO  doing.  This  means  tliat  the  factor  of  safety  of  i,  assuaW 
at  the  start,  is  too  small  for  due  security.  It  is  sufficient  tVtW 
moderate  climate,  where  high  winds  arc  rare,  but  5  is  geiiefally 
preferable,  while  7  or  8  should  be  used  in  cold  and  cxpiwi 
regions.  It  must  be  remembered  that  joints  are  weak  poin'" 
in  the  wire;  a  carefiJIy  soldered  Western  ITuioD  joint  has  only 
about  85  per  cent  the  strength  of  the  wire.  Fortunately, trans- 
mission lines  seldom  accumulate  half  an  inch  of  ice,  One- 
quarter  of  an  inch  is  an  imusually  thick  coating,  and  with  very 
high-tension  lines  there  seems  to  be  a  tendency  to  chock  tbe 
fonnation  of  a  sleety  covering.  For  extreme  tenaons  » 
stranded  conductor  of  hard-drawn  copper  is  advisable  as  bang 
more  reliable  than  a  single  wire,  and  possessing  a  much  higher 
available  elastic  limit. 

The  same  process  that  served  to  take  account  of  an  ice  «*•' 
ing,  I.e.,  adding  the  distributed  load  to  the  weight  of  the  wire, 
can  be  readily  applied  to  finding  conditions  of  safety  in  the  u* 
of  bearer  wires  carrying  the  conductor  suspended  from  them. 

An  interesting  corollary  to  these  computations  is  finding  the 
maxinnim  length  of  span  which  can  safely  be  used  in  an  eniM- 
gency  such  as  crossing  a  river  or  canon.  Suppose  we  use 
simply  hard-drawn  copper  wire  of  the  same  size  as  before.  "^ 
ultimate  tenacity  is  about  6,270  lbs.  Using  it  with  a  factor 
of  safety  of  6,  the  permissible  value  of  T  becomes  1,045  Ihs- 
W  is  as  before  0,4  lb.,  and  we  will  assume  that  for  the  piirp<^ 
in  hand  the  wires  are  spread  and  the  deflection  is  permitted  to 
be  10  ft.     From  (1)  we  have  for  the  permissible  length  of  sp«i 
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ting  the  above  values  of  the  known  quantities,  we  have 


-V/: 


8  X  1045  X  10       .-^  .   -    . 
3 =  457  +  feet. 

.4 


rever,  is  a  preferable  factor  of  safety,  which  corresponds 
^h  of  span  of  354  ft.  In  extreme  cases  a  bearer  of 
le  may  be  used,  of  the  highest  available  tenacity,  and 
the  copper  line  wire  to  secure  the  requisite  conduc- 
:  a  steel  or  silicon  bronze  wire  may  be  used  alone;  the 
vity  being  made  up  elsewhere  in  the  line  to  the  de- 
eral  average.  The  steel  is  rather  the  more  reliable  of 
but  is  more  likely  to  deteriorate  through  rusting.  An 
tenacity  of  150,000  lbs.  per  square  inch  is  the  limit  for 
iterial,  with  factor  of  safety  of  10  for  practical  working, 
ssuming  No.  00  silicon  bronze  or  its  equivalent  in  steel 
I  the  same  factor  of  safety  as  before,  the  working  ten- 
I  to  2,612  lbs.,  and  allowing  20  ft.  deflection,  the  pos- 
^h  of  span  is 


-v^ 


8  X  2612  X  20      -  rtoo  .   *    * 
J =  1,022  +  feet. 


even  this  length  can  be  managed  without  any  very 

terminal  supports.  When  the  line  wires  are  heavy 
erous,  or  longer  spans  must  be  used,  it  may  be  neces- 
ise  stout  bearer  cables,  arranged  like  a  rudimentary 
n  bridge  with  a  footpath,  to  facilitate  inspection  and 
he  conductors.  The  expense  of  such  a  structure  is 
s  justified  by  enabling  one  to  avoid  long  and  expen- 
Lirs.  When  a  simple  long  span  of  conductors  is  used, 
)rt  of  the  ends  and  the  proper  insulation  of  the  tense 
uire  care.  A  timber  truss  well  guyed  will  answer 
ases,  and  the  strain  may  be  distributed  among  several 
ilators.  The  conductors  should  always  be  in  duplicate 
ch  a  span.     Increasing  the  deflection  is  the  simplest 

effective  way  of  securing  a  proper  factor  of  safety 
nductors.  Line  construction  for  power  transmission 
nally  patterned  after  the   construction   usual   with 

and  telegraph  wires,  and  followed  with  little  modi- 
1  early  electric  light  plants.     The  spacing  of  the  poles 
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follows  the  prpcedent  established  for  ptilos  loafled  witb  miss 
arms  and  wires  stnmg  so  close  that  it  was  ncccssan-  u<  pull 
the  wires  taut  to  avoid  fouling  them.  There  is  no  rea^i'ii  inr 
using  anything  but  very  moderate  tensions  on  Hnes  with  lie 
wires  spaced  3  to  6  ft.  apsirt. 

Of  course,  to  the  eye  of  the  old  telephone  constnidor,  a 
hne  with  large  deflections  looks  verj-  sUp-shod.  but  actually 
it  is  far  safer  and   more  desirable  than  a  taut   line.    Fniin 


the  i)ro]K'rlios  of  the  catemiiy,  it  follnws  that  tcii-ii'n  i"* 
cn-ases  very  rapidly  as  the  denectioii  dcen-ases.  wliilc  I'l'' 
Icnjilh  of  the  (Miidiictor  between  supports  chanp^s  ven-lilt'''- 
Fig.  L»l>.^>  shiiws  graphically  the  n-laii.uis  betm-en  the  M'-^- 
tion  as  a  fraclinn  of  the  span,  tension  in  terms  of  ilic  wfi::^! 
of  eonduelor  iji  the  span,  and  variation  in  the  l.'ii-tli  i>f  ^i"' 
catenary.  It  will  at  onrr  be  seen  that  in  inducing  ihc  li'- 
flection  below  about  2  per  cent  of  the  span  length-  il"'  I'H' 
.sionK  incH'ase  very  rapidly,  while  the  change  in  the  liiiiril:  "■ 
the  c<niduct(0-  is  verv  iriflitig,  hai'dlv  more  than  a  few  Iri.iii- 
of  a  per  rent. 

It  pays,  theivforc.  to  n.s<.  fairly  large  (leHectii>ns  in  all  a-- 
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ivhere  the  line  is  exposed  to  severe  strains.  The  curves  of 
Fig.  265  give  sufficient  data  for  the  sohition  of  most  line  proh- 
ems,  save  in  the  case  of  very  long  spans  in  which  generally 
copper  would  not  be  used,  and  which  demand  j)recise  calcu- 
ation. 

One  need  merely  make  the  span  tight  enough  to  avert  risk 
)f  swinging  together,  and  to  keep  the  wires  fn)m  being  too 
lear  the  groimd  at  the  centre  of  the  catenar}'.  Any  more 
han  this  is  a  concession  to  appearances,  harmless  enough  if 
lot  carried  too  far.  Deflections  of  2  to  3  per  cent  of  the  span 
It  normal  temperatures  are  none  too  great  for  most  situations. 

Bearing  in  mind  that  the  variation  in  the  length  of  con- 
luctor  between  supports  changes  with  the  temperature  to  the 
ixtent  of  probably  about  one  one-himdredth  per  cent  for  each 
20®  F.  when  under  strain,  one  can  quickly  approximate  the 
k'ariations  in  the  factor  of  safety  fn)m  Fig.  265.  Of  course 
:here  are  small  variations  in  the  strength  and  elasticity  of  the 
*ire  which  might  be  taken  into  consideration,  but  there  is  so 
nuch  uncertainty  about  the  actual  coefficient  of  coppc^r  wire 
R'hen  changing  temperature  imder  strain,  that  the  most  one  can 
lo  is  to  keep  on  the  safe  side,  perhaps  even  to  the  extent  of 
jsing  the  coefficient  imreduced  for  strahi,  which  then  amounts 
to  about  one-hundredth  per  cent  elongation  for  11°  F.  In  the 
140-mile  transmission  of  the  Bay  Counties  Power  Co.  to  Ouk- 
and,  Cal.,  an  extremely  long  span  became  necessary  in  cross- 
ng  the  Straits  of  Carquinez.  The  problem  was  to  cross  a 
leep,  swift,  navigable  waterway,  3,200  ft.  wide  at  the  narrow- 
est point.  Submarine  cables  were  out  of  the  ciuestion,  and 
:he  United  States  Government  required  200  ft.  above  high-water 
nark  for  the  lowest  point  of  any  suspended  structure. 

On  the  north  shore,  on  a  point  160  ft.  above  high  water,  was 
?rect€d  the  skeleton  steel  tower  sho\Mi  in  Plate  XXL  On 
he  south  shore  there  was  higher  land,  and  a  similar  tower 
)5  ft.  high  sufficed.  The  construction  adopted  was  that  gen- 
ially used  for  steel  tower  work;  and  each  tower  bore  n(\ar  its 
op,  four  massive  wooden  out-riggers  surmoimted  by  the  insu- 
ated  saddles  that  carried  the  weight  of  the  cable  si)ans. 

As  in  suspension  bridge  work,  the  cables  rest  upon  rollers 
ipon  the  saddles,  and  then  extend  far  shoreward  to  the  anclior-\ 
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ag^,  wnere  the  strain  is  taken.  From  anchorage  to  anchor- 
age the  span  is  6.200  ft.  Each  cable  consists  of  tiiiielwn 
strands  of  steel,  galvanizeti,  is  seven -eight  ha  nf  an  mcii  in  ilis- 
meter  over  all,  and  has  the  electrical  conductivity  d  N'».  2 
copper.  The  breaking  strain  of  the  cable  i.'i  98, (XX)  lbs..  «k1i 
span  weighs  7,080  lbs.,  and,  as  suspended  with  100  ft.  dip,  has 
a  factor  of  safety  of  4. 

Two  difficult  problems  of  insulation  were  presented.    First, 
the  great  weight  of  the  cable  must  be  supported  at  the  siddle 


with  insulation  adequate  for  60,000  volts.  Second,  the  p^ 
must  be  taken  at  the  anchorage  with  equally  high  insiilatiM'' 
The  pull  of  the  cable  being  12  tons,  the  task  at  the  anchon^ 
was  by  far  the  more  difficult  of  the  two. 

At  the  saddle  the  weight  is  taken  upon  huge  triple  pettico»t 
porcelaui  insulators,  each  built  up  of  four  great  nesttd  pf* 
lain  cups,  the  inner  being  filled  with  sulphur,  securiiig  a  Is^ 
steel  pin.  Six  such  insulatars,  each  17  in.  in  diameter  over  tbf 
outer  pettiojat,  cooperate  to  sustain  the  pressure  at  end" 
saddle.  Fig.  266  shows  a  cross  section  through  insulators, 
support*,  frame,  and  saddle.    The  heads  of  the  insulaton  «* 
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It  into  a  timber  platform  which  serves  at  once  as  a  rain 
d  and  a  base  for  the  cast-iron  saddle  proper.  This  carries 
line  five  steel  grooved  sheaves  over  which  the  cable  passes. 
;.  267  shows  the  structure  in  longitudinal  section,  together 
h  the  suspended  platform  beneath  it,  for  ease  of  access. 
The  strain  insulators  for  the  anchorage  are  of  highly  ingen- 
s  construction.  Micanite  seemed  to  be  the  only  insulating 
)stance  possessing  the  necessary  mechanical  strength,  and 
prevent  surface  leakage  across  it  the  surface  exposed  to 


dowtl-plat 


FlO.  2G7. 

ikage  was  enclosed  in  an  oil  tank.  Fig.  268  shows  the  struc- 
^re  of  the  completed  insulator  more  plainly  than  description. 
*^o  of  these  insulators  are  put  in  scries  and  enclosed  in  a 
lelter  shed  to  keep  off  water,  for  each  cable,  the  pair  being 
cured  to  a  long  tie  rod  anchored  in  a  massive  bed  of  concrete. 
Great  care  was  taken  in  all  the  details  of  tho  structure  to 
cure  all  the  insulation  practicable,  even  the  timber  out- 
ggers  carrying  the  saddle  insulators  being  filled  and  varnished, 
^d  the  foundation  timbers  proper  being  boiled  m  paraffin. 
ie  use  of  four  cables  gives  one  reserve  conductor  in  case  of 
^ident.     The  total  length  of  the  span  from  tower  to  tower 
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ia  4,427  ft.,  2J  times  the  Bpan  of  the  Brooklyn  Bridge.  It  s 
one  of  the  moat  striking  engineering  feats  in  the  records  of 
electrical  power  transmiesion,  and  has  withstood  succtssfully 
very  eevere  teste. 

Such  structures  are  necessarily  costly,  but  they  are  more  ■ 
reliable  than  submarine  cables  and  cheaper  than  long  deloiin. , 
It  should  be  noted  that  the  deflection  of  the  cables  is  over) 
per  cent  of  the  .span  length,  and  that  even  so  the  factor  of 


I 


safety  is  not  so  g^eat  as  is  generally  advisable.  But  lU 
merely  means  that  the  span  is  nearing  the  maximum  l«pj 
advisable  without  a  greater  deflection,  which  could  well  li*" 
been  given  had  it  been  necessary,  by  making  the  towers  sow 
what  higher.  It  represents  a  rather  extreme  but  nertsuf 
con.stniction,  and  has  done  its  work  admirably. 

When  bodies  of  water  too  wide  for  a  suspended  striicW 
must  be  crossed,  there  is  trouble  ahead.  In  marshy  shallBO 
a  timl>cr  trestle  is  perhaps  the  best  way  out  of  the  difficBfi 
but  in  deeper  water  cables  may  occasionally  have  to  be  w 
although  rarely  in  view  of  the  possibilities  of  very  long  ^ 
like  the  one  just  mentioned. 

Cables  can  be  obtained  that  will  stand  5,1)00  to  lO.OW  <* 
alternating  current  imder  water  with  a  fair  factor  oful'^- 
Above  this  pressure  success  is  problematical.     Near  llii!**B 
of  the  line  before  the  raising  or  after  the  reducing  traDs(fi™*B 
cables  may  be  successfully  used ;  but  when  the  oljstacle  'a 
middle  of  a  long  line,  the  choice  is  between  evils,  redufiii?'* 
pressure  locally  by  an  extra  tran.sformation,  or  going  the  U 
way  around.     Either  expedient  is  costly  and  to  be  bvokW^ 
possible.     It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  when  cabtel^ 
used  they  should  be  in  duplicate. 
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POLES. 


As  a  rule,  all  aerial  lines  in  this  country  are  carried  on  wooden 
poles.  Iron  poles  are  used  much  for  railroad  work,  and  abroad 
considerably  for  miscellaneous  work,  including  power  trans- 
mission. 


GENERAL   DIMENSIONS   OF  POLES. 

Total 

Length  in 

Feet. 

Diameter 

at  Top  — 

Inches. 

Diameter  G' 
from  Butt, 
in  Inches. 

Depth  of 
Setting 

Approximate 

weight, 
in  Pounds. 

Number  that  Can 

Be  Ijoadotl  on 

a  Pair  of  Cars. 

35 
40 
45 
60 

7§ 

7i 
8 

8 

12i 
13 
14 
Ifi 

5' 6" 
6' 

r 

650 

900 

1,000 

1,300 

90 
76 
65 
50 

In  the  eastern  and  central  parts  of  the  United  States,  white 
Northern  cedar,  chestnut,  and  Northern  pine  are  the  most 
desirable  woods  for  poles,  in  the  order  named.  West  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  redwood  is  a  favorite,  and  stands  even  ahead 
of  cedar  in  estimation.     Abroad,  Norway  fir  is  highly  valued. 

For  power  transmission  work  the  poles  should  be  both  long 
and  strong  —  long  to  carry  the  wires  well  out  of  reach  and 
oft^n  above  other  circuits;  strong  to  stand  the  pressure  of  the 
oft<^n  heavy  wires  and  the  wind.  In  open  country  the  length 
is  less  important,  and  it  is  sometimes  well  to  use  rather  stubby 
poles,  say  not  over  35  ft.,  but  extra  stout.  The  polos  should 
be  straight  and  free  from  knots,  of  sound,  live  wood,  and  the 
bark  should  be  peeled  and  the  poles  trimmed  and  shaved. 

The  foregoing  table  gives  the  size  and  other  characteristics 
r)f  the  poles  most  likely  to  be  used  on  j^ower  transmission  work. 
This  is  based  on  cedar  poles,  and  the  dimensions  given  are  the 
minimum  to  be  p^mitted  in  first-class  line  construction. 
I^ine  and  redwood  and  chestnut  are  somewhat  lighter  than 
|:x)les  of  the  weight  given.  For  the  best  utilization  of  the 
lumber,  the  top  diameter  of  the  pole  should  be  al)out  |  of  the 
diameter  at  the  ground.  Natural  cedar  poles  commonly  show 
rather  more  taper  than  this,  natural  chestnut  poles  rather  less, 


It  will  be  noted  that  poles  of  these  lengths  have  generally 
be  carried  on  two  pars,  one  being  too  short-  Various  prtsen-a. 
tive  processes  are  used  to  incresae  the  life  of  wooden  ptdn 
Of  these,  "cieoaoting"  is  genenJly  preferred.  The  pmtm 
ooDBiate  of  stowing  the  poles  in  an  air-tight  iron  letort,  mat- 
ing with  dry  steam  for  several  houn,  and  then  forcang  in  the 
preservative  fluid,  preferaUy  tar  oil  from  coke  ovens,  under 
heavy  hydraulic  pressure,  (^eosoting  is  more  effective  ni 
opm-grained  timber  than  on  harder  woods,  and  whm  popely 
perforated  will  ^ve  a  pole  life  three  or  four  tjmes  loDfja  tiuo 
if  untreated.  Hie  process  does  not  veakai  the  wood  nolM 
the  preliminary  steaming  is.  at  too  high  temperature  or  too  loo| 
'continued.  Cross  arms,  pins,  and  the  like  are  best  tieatedbjr 
the  vacuum  process  at  a  moderate  temperature. 

When  not  specially  treated,  the  poles  should  be  coried 
heavily  with  pitch,  tar,  or  asphalt  on  the  portion  to  be  binied 
up  to  and  fairly  above  the  ground  level. 

The  pole  top  is  usually  wedge-shaped  or  pyraoudal,  asd  ^ 
roof  should  be  painted  or  tarred.  Before  the  pole  is  eteeted, 
the  gains  for  the  ctobb  arms  are  cut,  and  the  cross  amH  ttan- 
selves  should  be  bolted  in  place  and  the  pins  set  for  the  Ibeu- 
lators.  The  upper  cross  arm  centre  should  be  10  to  18  incbes 
below  the  extreme  apex  of  the  pole,  and  the  lower  cross  snns  18 
to  36  inches  further  down.  In  power  transmission  work  em- 
ploying heavy  wires,  the  spacing  of  the  cross  arms  should  be 
guided  by  the  arrangement  of  the  circuits,  there  being  no 
standard  practice. 

The  cross  arms  themselves  are  of  wood,  having  thesanie 
characteristics  of  strength  and  durability  as  the  poles;  h*"* 
yellow  pine  being  rather  a  favorite.  They  are,  of  course,  oi 
such  length  as  the  work  demands;  in  power  work,  generally 
from  4  to  8  ft.  There  are  two  sectional  dimensions  in  conunon 
use,  4\  X  3}  in.,  and  4J  x  3|  in.,  also  a  4  X  5  in.  section  for  hesYV 
work.  The  latter  should  be  used  for  the  longer  cross  arms  an'' 
those  carrying  heavy  cables  or  the  like,  while  the  former  serve 
for  4  or  5  ft.  arms  not  heavily  loaded.  The  cross  arms  are  bes' 
secured  in  their  gains  by  a  strong  iron  bolt  passing  through  bo"' 
the  pole  and  the  cross  arms  in  a  hole  bored  to  fit,  and  set  up 
hard  with  wide  washers  under  head  and  nut.     This  construe- 
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ion  makes  a  cleaner  job  than  the  practice  of  fastening  the 
ross  arm  with  two  lag  screws,  and  permits  of  easier  changes 
ind  repairs.  The  bolt  should  be  about  three-quarters  of  an 
Qch  in  diameter,  and  the  gain  is  from  1  to  2  in.  deep,  according 
o  the  size  of  the  pole.  Lag  screws  are  cheaper,  however,  and 
.re,  as  a  rule,  employed  in  ordinary  work.  Cross  arms  6  ft.  long 
»r  more  should  be  braced. 

In  ordinary  transmission  circuits  about  50  poles  per  mile 
.re  used,  110  ft.  apart,  or  48  per  mile,  being  a  common  spacing. 
The  setting  should  be  carefully  done.  The  earth  should  not  be 
listurbed  more  than  enough  to  make  ea»sy  room  for  the  pole, 
ind  the  earth  and  gravel  filled  in  around  the  pole  should  be 
iea\'ily  tamped.  When  setting  poles  m  soft  ground,  it  is  some- 
times impossible' to  give  them  stability  enough  merely  by  tamp- 
ng,  and  the  best  procedure  is  to  fill  in  concrete  about  the  pole, 
Lising  one  part  of  Portland  cement  to  three  or  four  parts  of  sand 
md  heavy  gravel  or  broken  stone. 

The  stresses  to  which  a  pole  line  is  exposed  may  be  classi- 
fied as  follows:  1.  The  direct  weight  of  the  wire  and  the  down- 
ward component  of  the  wire  tension.  2.  Bending  moment  due 
to  the  pull  of  the  wires  at  turns  in  the  line.  3.  Wind  pressure 
on  poles  and  wires.     4.  Wind  pressure  plus  ice. 

1.  In  power  transmission  lines  built  as  has  been  indicated, 
the  crushing  stress  is  completely  negligible.  The  ultimate 
resistance  against  crushing  amoimts  in  the  woods  used  for  poles 
to  at  least  5,000  lbs.  per  square  inch.  The  ordinary  pole,  there- 
Tore,  has  a  factor  of  safety  of  several  himdred,  and  the  danger 
of  crushing,  even  from  tense  and  ice-laden  wires,  has  no  real 
Existence. 

2.  Bending  moment  is  more  serious,  since  the  forces  acting 
hsLve  a  long  lever  arm.  The  ultimate  effect  of  this  stress  is  to 
break  the  pole,  generally  near  to  the  surface  of  the  ground,  by 
Crushing  the  fibres  on  the  side  next  the  stress  and  pulling  apart 
those  on  the  other  side.  The  pull  or  push  necessary  to  break 
^  round  pole  by  bending  is  approximately 

Bvhere  A  is  the  area  of  the  pole  section  at  the  ground,  S  the 
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stiMlgdi  p«r  unil  nrca,  R  the  radius  at  the  ground,  and  D  the 
disUuioe  faet^^'c^Gii  the  frniuiul  and  the  centre  of  pttasan- 

For  flzuuplc,  take  a  40  ft.  pole,  13  in.  in  diameter  at  tbe 
grouncL  Taking;  8  =  7,300  lbs.  ]>cr  square  inch  and  fJie  centn 
of  pranin  uk  32  ft.  ahove  the  ground,  (6)  becomes 

ThefftCtornf  safety  allowed  should  be  never  lefe  than5,andup 
to  Sot  10  in  cases  where  liigh  winds  are  to  be  expected.  Squue 
■awed  polen  are  relatively  weaker  than  natural  poles,  and  m»y 
be  ^>{noxiniat«ly  figured  by  the  same  formula,  taking  Ri£^ 
tbe  aide  at  the  ^n^und.  The  values  of  iS  are  rather  uncettadi, 
but  the  figure  given  is  alxiut  right  for  the  woods  custonunlf 
used  in  krge  sticks.  Small  samples  run  relatively  hi^ 
frmn  bcang  <>f  Belected  material. 

The  following  table  gives  the  commonly  received  tennl* 
stimgtfaB  for  the  American  woods  generally  used  in  electric 
oonstrueUon,  the  figures  being  derived  from  small  samplea.  swl 
hence  to  be  taken  with  reservations  in  the  case  of  poles,  wide 
fairiy  applicable  to  cross  arms  and  pins. 

Wood.  VJuerfSner 

square  iDcL 

Cedar 11,000 

Chestnut 10,000 

Yellow  I'ine 12,000 

Hickory 14,000 

Redwood 11,000 

White  Oak 14,000 

locust 20,000 

Practically,  poles  at  angles  should  always  be  guyed,  like  t=^ 
minal  poles.  This  is  best  done  with  a  steel  rope  one-quar*^ 
to  one-half  an  inch  in  diameter,  taken  from  aa  near  the  centre 
the  stress  on  the  pole  top  as  the  position  of  the  cirtuits  permit' 
The  guy  rope  should  extend  downward  at  an  angle  of  from  4^^ 
to  60°  with  the  pole,  directly  back  from  the  direction  of  tfc^ 
pull  on  the  pole,  and  should  be  drawn  taut  and  securely  fa^ 
tened  to  a  tree  or  a  firmly  set  post.     Where  there  are  three  o^ 
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four  cross  arms,  what  is  known  as  a  y  guy  is  often  used,  con- 
sisting of  a  guy  roi)e  attached  near  the  pole  top  and  another 
just  below  the  cross  arras.  These  divide  the  tension  and  are 
mo<3red  by  a  single  guy  rope  in  the  ordinary  manner.  This 
arrangement  is  not  commonly  needed  in  transmission  work 
save  when  the  circuits  are  numerous  or  the  strain  exception- 
ally severe,  and  in  any  case  great  care  should  be  taken  to  keep 
the  guy  wires  well  clear  of  the  high-voltage  lines.  Sometimes 
two  or  more  light  guys  m  different  directions  are  valuable  in 
securing  a  pole,  when  proper  setting  is  very  difficult,  and  may 
save  expensive  blasting. 

The  bendmg  moment  due  to  an  angle  is  normally  2  T  cos 

^  where  T  is  the  tension  as  already  determined  and  a  is  the 

angle  made  between  the  wires  at  the  turn.  For  the  simple 
circuit  of  No.  00  wire  already  discussed  and  a  turn  with  120° 
between  the  wires,  taking  a  factor  of  safety  of  7  on  the  wire,  the 
tension  per  wire  is  507  lbs.  The  total  pull  for  the  two  wires 
forming  the  circuit  is  then  2,028  Ite.  x  cos  60°  =  1,014  ll)s., 
a  pressure  rather  greater  than  would  be  permissible  without 
guying. 

3.  The  wind  pressure  on  the  wires  has  already  lx>cn  com- 
puted, and  the  same  formula  serves  for  figuring  the  pressure 
on  the  poles,  using  the  mean  diameter  in  inches,  and  for  the 
total  pressure,  multiplying  by  the  feet  of  pole  ex]KKsed.  For 
example,  assuming  a  pole  of  34  ft.  out  of  ground,  7  in.  diameter 
at  the  top  and  13  in.  at  the  groimd,  the  average  diameter  is 
10  in  ,  and  for  a  storm  giving  a  normal  wind  pressure  of  40  lbs. 
per  scjuare  foot, 

P  =  .05  X  40  X  10  X  34  =  680  lbs. 

This  acts  virtually  at  the  middle  point  of  the  pole,  hence  it  is 
equivalent  to  340  lbs.  at  the  pule  top,  to  which  must  be  added 
the  pressure  on  the  wire  itself,  which  for  the  circuit  in  ques- 
tion amounts  to  about  145  lbs.  more,  making  a  tot^l  of  485  lbs. 
This  is  well  within  the  safety  limit,  and  would  remain  so  even 
if  there  were  half  a  dozen  wires  instead  of  two.  As  40  lbs.  per 
square  foot  is  an  extreme  wind  ])r(;s.sure,  never  met  in  most 
localities  at  all,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  a  well-set  line  of  the  poles 
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HWmmftd,  ed  with  any  power  transmission  circuit  likely  c:^** 
[be  met  in  pi«cti(ie,  is  perfectly  secure  so  far  as  wind  presaui"-*'* 
►  alone    is   concerned,   imless   the   line   is   literally   struck   b:^'*y 

a  cyclone. 
'  4.  The  most  dangerous  stresses  on  an  aerial  line  come  frou_-*"'~° 
I  elect  storms  that  load  the  wires  with  ice,  increasing  the  weigh*"  -*'• 
[  and  the  lateral  thrust  due  to  wind  pressure.  On  rare  occasioa^K-M 
I  ice  may  be  formed  on  wires  to  the  depth  of  a  couple  t)f  inches-  ■^^■ 
[  Such  a  coating  on  a  No.  00  wire  would  weigh  about  5.9  lbs.  per«:  -r 

I  lineal  foot.     The  mere  weight  of  this  would  produce  a  ten •- 

I  :tioTi,  assuming  d  =  2  ft.,  and  No,  00  wire  as  before, 

T  =  (^y  ^  "^-'^  =  4  000  (very  nearly), 
I  8x2 

I  which  is   well  above  the  tensile  strength  of  the  wire  if  soft ^^ 

idrtiwu.     Allowing  a  wind  pressure  of  20  lbs.  per  siiuare  footi^-;*! 
the  pressure  on  a  single  span  of  100  ft.  would  be 
P  =  M  X  20  X  4  X  100  =  400  lbs. 

Adding  to  this  170  Ibe.  pressure  on  the  pole  itself,  the  total  foE«r  *^ 
a  single  circuit  of  2  wires  would  be  970  lbs.  total  thrust,  which„  -*"*" 
while  high,  is  not  likely  to  carry  down  the  pole.     Even  6  No.  OOL*^^ 
wires  would  give  a  total  thrust  of  only  2,570  lbs.,  which  is  stJlM-'^^ 
below  the  ultimate  strength  of  the  pole.    The  pole  line  is  there — ■*-*' 
fore  stronger  than  the  wires.     If  a  line  is  to  stand  such  extreme^^*^ 
stresses,  which  are  far  beyond  really  practical  requirements,  »^*^' 
the  only  safe  plan  would  be  to  string  hard-drawn  wire,  shorten  -«:*^^ 
the  poles  and  increase  the  diameter,  and  guy  frequently.     As  a  ^^ 
matter  of  fact,  the  insulators  and  their  pins  are  quite  sure  to    *:^-^^ 
give  way  before  the  wires  or  poles  under  these  extreme  stresses,     ■  ^s™' 
and   in   most   transmission   lines  are  the  greatest  source  of      * 
anxiety.  ^ 

The  insulators  themselves  can  be  made  strong  enough  to  *^ni 
stand  the  greatest  stresses  to  which  they  will  be  subjected,  but 
it  is  not  easy  to  so  support  them  as  to  give  ample  strength 
without  endangering  the  insulation.  The  ordinary  wooden 
pin  answers  well  if  the  circuits  are  not  veiy  heavy  or  likely  to 
be  weighted  with  ice. 

By  common  consent,  locust  is  the  wood  best  stilted  for  pins, 
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which  for  general  line  work  are  about  12  ft.  long  and  2  in.  in 
extreme  diameter  at  the  shoulder,  below  which  the  pin  is 
cylindrical  and  1^  in.  in  diameter.  This  fits  a  hole  bored  in 
the  cross  arm  and  is  secured  by  a  nail  driven  through  arm  and 
pin.  The  top  of  the  pin  is  threaded  for  the  insulator  to  be 
used.  Under  extreme  forces  these  pins  are  liable  to  break  at 
the  shoulder;  and  for  transmission  circuits  carrying  very 
heavy  wire,  for  long  spans,  and  for  cases  where  special  insula- 
tors demand  extra  long  pins,  a  variation  of  this  construction 
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is  desirable.  On  the  Pacific  coast  excellent  results  have  been 
obtained  from  eucalyptus  pins,  which  are  even  tougher  and 
stronger  than  locust,  but  unfortunately  not  readily  obtainable 
in  the  East.  Lacking  both  locust  and  eucalyptus,  a  fair  pin 
may  be  made  from  seasoned  oak.  Pins  for  heavy  transmis- 
sion work  may  with  advantage  be  made  much  heavier  than 
ordinary  up  to  2^  in.  at  the  shoulder  and  up  to  2  in.  in  the 
cylindrical  base,  the  standard  pin-hole  in  the  corresponding 
insulators  being  If  in. 

In  ordinary  line  work,  the  pins  are  set  12  to  14  in.  between 
centres.  With  heavy  wires  this  distance  may  advantageously 
be  increased  to  18  to  24  in.  At  very  high  voltage  these  dis- 
tances must  be  increased  farther,  perhaps  up  to    48,  60,  or 
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Bometimes  to  72  inches  aiid  more  in  lieKltng  with  vttitagvs  ia 
the  uncertain  region  beyond  .SO.(KK)  volts. 

When  the  lines  have  W  be  trnnsixisi'ii,  iia  in  long  paralld 
&I(«mating  power  I'ircuits,  lliia  transjxiBiiion  involves  pnnie 
careful  work,  fur  the  wires  must  be  Vept  «ell  elcJir  of  cacii 
other.  Heavy  straui  pins  will  generally  answer  the  piirpw 
and  allow  the  IranNpuMdon  ti>  he  safelv  uiH>.Ie.  Such  trans- 
poflition  should  not  be  niH(le  at  lui  unnlc  or  elsewhere  where 
the  tetisioii  on  the  insnlatorB  is  unusually  threat 


A  good  example  of  line  construction  for  heavy  transmisfi"" 
work  is  found  in  the  line  constructed  a  few  years  ago  tor  tn^ 
Niagara-Buffalo  power  circuit.  Fig.  269  shows  the  pole  head. 
The  cedar  poles,  intended  ultimately  to  carry  12  cables  esen 
of  350,000  cm.,  are  extra  heavy,  varying  from  35  to  50fe«' 
in  length  with  tops  9  and  10  in.  in  diameter.  The  two  insi" 
cross  arms  are  of  yellow  pine,  12  ft.  long  and  4  x  6  in.  in  ^ei^ 
tion,  fastened  to  the  pole  with  long  lag  screws,  and  braced  I')' 
an  angle  iron  diagcmal  i  x  2J  in.,  bolted  to  the  pole  and  W 
the  bottom  of  the  cross  arm  at  each  side.     Each  side  of  cat* 
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rm  is  bored  for  three  pin*  spw*n   2^  jl  KT«r^^      .»  Tnca- 
lission  is  three-phase,  axid  «>€■  «^  ^•i*^>  'sr-ur  s  i  *a»'i  ^rj^ 
'  each  cross  arm.    The  erc»a?  ir::*?'  T*t*2:i**»i-'H?*'  ir*  1  ~   ii:«r-. 
The  pins  and  insulat^-rs.  Y\z.  iTT'.*  t^  "«:«»-!iu-  '.te  :»ni    :»"nir 
uch  heavier  than  a^usu.  ar.i  :ii^  :z£r^'  ^  x  'j*fi£^  z*  '"^^mn 
rmecl  in  the  usual  <i*  •-.:.•>  v^frl^jir.  i*«iuci.     Ti**-'*  in"*    ci* 
i^culiar  feature:  a  eui'er  i*  z.tzj^'.   c  -j:i»^  ♦t'^tu-.  *jrlii** 
ading  to  diametrically  ^-pc^^rr  Ij*  i..    :tib«-:    b*  *     ••:#*-: 
-ipping  water  clear  of  :be  rrtrr^  tr=-  lii-jf  >^?^»r  r.s  '-ii*  ::ui- 
T  of  ice  formations.     ELa/-L  ••:  -/r*»-  rL±ji  ••_r'-j.-r  i-  :>**■: jm**:  - 
ansmit  5.(MX>  HP.     A  j-^i^.r:  rr-*^  ittil  -i^-j  t  -.ti^  ^.:**-^.  hi.-Ti*> 
private  telephone  line.     Yirr  rlri:    •:  vt-  >  n  Tri.—    t::»*-:  •- 
le  oj)erating  c^anpany  ai.-i  :r^»f-i  n.    ti :  r.   :;t—  i^«  'vr  --p. 
rie    Canal.     The   lir.e   is   *rlA>.»  ri**-!;"  --i>-..-i -i^i    *   i.-~    -f^  ju 
iJes   to  annid  indu^Ty-r;.     S-.  :.•«-. -j*^-   •■^UL-rt  - -i  •*    ;•    ^- 
<ual  and  generally  n«-;I*s*.     Tn::-:*  -l-j  •;.   j^   j-—    j    -     u 
(»l(»s  is  ample  for  ordh.hry  'a^*-.  tr.:     c   j  --r    ."■-*•    :'    '  :#*^ 
mntrv  it  is  enough  t'«  Tra:>:»— e  '•:. 'i^-  i-.  *   ••   .-if^     :  v.  V* 
This  line  is  admiraMv  «:^.r>*r:'^**:    -  ,*  -  -  t  r^t-  ^  .  .r^-y  • 
rhether  all  the  circuit •  •h---;!:  ''>r  '^i.T.r-.     :.  t  •  .*  r-^  :•  .r  ..■.-=' 
n  account  <»f  the  difficil'v  •  :  ':Xr-':  .*-  r  :-  :i  --    i'  .  '  -.-   :  - .- 
itors  are  rather  **Ur!*;r  v^  ir:*:  '-rs-  irr;.-  •-.i.-    --^:.  .•  .i>  ..*. 
iew  of  the  climate  an* I  thf-  hizr.  v  >irr  •     '-^  -•■  :•.  ;  ^        Vrr- 
ainlv  at  VDltajres  alj^'ve  10.*.M.»  &  :  .-..■i-r  -•  >  .j*.-  .-  :  •-:>> 
i>le  to  running  two  circ'::*s  *^  r.  ^r.f^  ;•  .-  i :.-      J-  >    :.    ■-.--.^7 
ntirely  feasible  to  excf-^r.e  r^-j/alr-  ^:.  '^:.--  -.  -     f  i  :•  !r  l.kr 
ifj.  269  while  the  circuit  or;  ?hfr  r  ::.«:r  -!  .■  .-  .:.     -^-.  ii-:.    .^'r. 
:  is  a  careful  job,  and  r'h«'-Jd  :.'••.  ry:  &•••:::.:  •^-.    .:.!'---.  a.^  ii. 
his  case,  the  cross  amis  arrr  '::.->';i!!y  >r.r. 
Another  admirable   tyjje  *•:   h:::?.-*'-:.-!' :.    !i:.'-   f^  .'.iT;*^-'!- r. 
1  found  in  the  lines  of  the  M:.^-  -ir!  Hiv*:.-  }*f  -w-r  O-..' :  -i^hich 
ig.  271  shows  the  p^'le  hf-ad  ar.d  ':'.-*a*:l  -:  : ::.  ar.d  ir.^ilator 
mstruction.     This  linf.  it   *}:'•■  il  i   r^r  ^aii.  :.-  05  n.ilf-^  I'-ng. 
nd  has  l>een  in  rejrular    HTvU't-  f^r  K':r  y^-ar^  at  57Jj*Mi  v<4ts 
ith  luiusual  immuuitv  fn.rn  iiitfr!T'in^i««ii-  <«f  service. 
The  poles  are  of  cedar,  varyin-,:  fn^in  35  to  75  ft.  acc<»rding  to 
le  necessities  of  thf  casf.  with  tnj>>  inmi  9  to  12  in.     P(»les  are 
ormally  spaced  110  ft.     Th<*  crti^^  anns  are  <»f  Oregon  fir,  and 
le  pins  of  oak  lx.»ile<l  in  paraffin.      The  insulators  are  glass, 
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in     dditiona]  glass  sleeve  siirmuntiing  the  pin  aimns( 
i-n  to  the  cross  arm.     An  especial  feature  of  this  system  L< 
lie  use  of  white  oak  braces  for  the  cross  arms  instead  of  ikc 
usual  metal,  the  change  being  in  the  interest  of  insulation  be- 
tween wire  and  wire. 

This  principle  has  been  carried  still  further  in  the  long  Irans- 
mienion  line  from  Ixigan  to  Ogdea  and  Salt  Lake  City,  Vi^. 
'n  which  case  the  entire  pole  construction  is  wood,  the  cms* 
rms  being  mortised  through  the  pole.  Locust  pins,  paraffin- 
■eatcd,  are  used  of  extra  length  so  as  to  carry  the  insulaWta 
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well  above  the  cross  arm.  The  change  from  metal  brawswd 
cross  arms  was  made  as  the  result  of  bitter  experience,  it  hs'"- 
ing  been  found  that  in  wet  weather  these  metal  parts  becanic 
the  seat  of  trouble  by  burning  the  adjacent  wood,  especially 
in  case  of  a  broken  insulator  producing  considerable  leakage  W 
the  cross  arm.  On  the  other  hand,  iron  braces  and  iron  "' 
steel  pins  are  in  common  use  on  some  very  large  high-volwg^ 
systems  with  apparently  excellent  results. 

At  times  wooden  pins  have  given  much  trouble  from  biif' 
ing,  owing  to  leaky  insulators,  and  show  a  strong  tendency  ^ 
"mould"  and  soften  in  the  thread  and  at  the  cross  arm.    "^ 
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has  been  traced  to  the  action  of  the  brush  discharge  at  high 
tension,  probably  setting  free  nitric  acid  from  the  moisture 
present.  In  certain  localities  a  combination  of  moisture  and 
dirty  insulators  has  been  very  destructive  of  wooden  pins,  in 
one  plant  causing  26  shut-downs  from  burning,  in  a  single 
month.  The  truth  seems  to  be  that  untreated  or  imperfectly 
treated  wood  may  be  rapidly  attacked  in  a  moist  atmosphere 
by  the  discharge  at  high  voltage  over  dirty  insulators.  With 
thoroughly  treated  wood  this  difficulty  disappears.  On  the 
Logan  line  referred  to,  the  pins  are  treated  as  follows.  The 
locust  pins  are  heated  with  stirring  in  vate  of  hot  paraffin  at 
150°  C.  for  6  to  12  hours,  and  then  are  kept  submerged  during 
gradual  cooling.     Thus  treated,  the  paraffin  saturates  the  pins 


clear  to  the  core,  and  they  give  practically  no  trouble  from 
burning  or  "moulding."  There  seems  to  be  no  f^od  reason 
why  a  pin  thus  treated  should  not  stan<l  up  well  in  almost  any 
climate. 

Steel  or  iron  pins,  however,  are  very  advantageous  in  the 
matter  of  strength,  and  give  admirable  service.  They  are  sub- 
ject to  the  difficulty  of  putting  severe  strain  on  the  insulator 
t^hread  if  used  alone,  so  that  it  is  desirable  to  use  a  lead  bushing 
a.round  the  steel  pin  to  furnish  the  thread,  or  nthorwisc  to 
Interpose  soft  material.  Steel  pins  arc  now  made  with  s]oe\'es 
*^f  treated  wood  for  the  thread  portion,  and  with  |)orcplain 
sleeves  covering  the  shaft  of  the  pin  clear  down  (o  tlic  cn)ss 
^■rm  after  the  idea  of  Fig.  271.  Sunh  a  com|)ositc  pin  is  shown 
>ri  Fig.  272.  The  wood,  of  course,  may  be  replaced  liy  load  if 
Anybody  objects  to  wood,  and  the  porcelain  sleeve  retained. 

As  between  wooden  and  steel  pins,  the  mechaniral  advantage 
'^hen  the  strain?  are  severe  is  with  the  latter,  both  on  account 
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of  intrinsic  strength  and  less  wea  .eniiig  of  the  cross  arm  on 
account  of  smaller  diameter.  Electrically,  the  adx-aiitage  lies 
on  the  side  of  well-treated  wood.  Either  can  and  dues  give 
good  service  at  the  highest  voltages  yet  employed. 

Much  the  same  sort  of  question  arises  as  l>etweeii  wnoden 
nnd  iron  poles  and  cross  anus.  Iron  poles  are  eonsiiloralily 
used  abroad,  ahhough  not  on  such  high  voltage  as  ia  usai  in 
the  large  American  Bystema.  They  are  excellent  mccJianically, 
and  have  a  very  long  life.  On  the  other  hand,  they  lynit  wv- 
eral  times  bb  much  as  wooden  poles  and  when  used  with  imu 
cross  arms  as  usual,  carry  the  earth  potential  squarelj-  up  ini" 
the  interior  of  the  insulator  itself.  Any  failure  of  the  ls11*t 
means  an  instantaneous  and  complete  phu1>-down  of  the  liiis, 
which  is  a  very  serious  contingency. 

As  a  rule,  failure  of  an  insulator  on  a  wooden  pole  line  dnffl 
not  do  this.  It  may  cause  progressive  burning  and  lenksp". 
which  ^ves  warning  of  trouble  and  eventually  may  beciiw 
serioiifl,  but  often  gives  ample  opporlimity  for  temporary  re- 
pwrs  before  it  puts  the  line  out  of  ser^ce.  With  these  wndi- 
tions  it  seems  like  taking  unwarrantable  chances  in  the  pt^wJit 
Btafe  of  insulator  cinist ruction,  to  replace  woodeu  piles  I'J 
iron  in  the  ordinary  form  of  hne  cimstrurtion. 

An  altogether  different  question  is  raised  by  the  introductinO 
of  the  tower  construction  which  has  been  in  successful  uW  f"' 
a  year  or  so  in  the  Guanajuato  transmission  plant  in  MexiW' 
The  plan  here  followed  was  to  employ  slcel  towers  of  siifficicn' 
height  and  slabUity,  not  only  to  replace  wooden  pf>les  bull" 
admit  the  use  of  very  long  spans,  thus  greatly  reducinf!  'f* 
number  of  insulating  supports  which  are  by  common  expff 
ence,  the  weakpj^t  [joints  in  the  line.  The  tower  and  li'wrrlie''' 
is  shown  in  Fig.  273.  The  structure  is  a  standard  45  ft.  gW' 
vanized  steel  windmill  tower  anchored  at  each  comer  I"' 
concrete  fomidation.  The  span  employed  is  5()0  to  6IX)  ft-,  '"^ 
conductors  being  of  hard-draivn  copper  cable  equivalent  ti>  V'' 
B  &  S.  The  deflection  in  the  centre  of  the  span  is  variously 
stated  at  from  7i  to  18  ft.  At  the  fonner  figure,  the  faclor"f 
safety  would  be  less  than  3  as  regards  the  ultimate  strength o' 
the  cable,  and  less  than  2  on  the  elastic  limit.  At  Ihc  l»l'^^ 
figure  the  conductors  would  be  less  than  20  ft.  above  the  groUDO 
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the  centre  of  the  span.    The  actual  deflection  is  probably 
ermediate  between  the  reputed  figures, 
rhese  towers  cost  laid  down  from  Chicago  between  $60  and 
)  each,  and  from  9  to  12  would  be  required  per  mile.     Assem- 
ig  and  erecting  amounted  to  about  $7  each,  bringing  a  con- 
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vative  estimate  of  the  line  structure  to  about  $750  per  mile, 
luding  insulators. 

The  construction  is  a  very  ingenious  one,  and  possesse^s  great 
ivenience  for  regions  where  poles  are  scarce  or  where  the 
ages  of  insects  are  to  be  feared.  If  constructed,  however, 
h  the  factors  of  safety  generally  to  be  recommended  in  over- 
d  lines,  the  cost  would  run  materially  higher  than  that  just 
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Btatod,  by  reason  of  the  iise  of  more  or  higher  towers,  lo  allow 
shorter  spans  or  more  deflection.  Employed  with  caution  the 
plan  ia  mechanically  good.  Electrically,  it  b  open  to  ihe  ob- 
jection to  all  metal  structures  of  complete  dependence  on  the 
inetilators.  in  this  case  subject  to  more  than  usual  strain. 

The  reduction  of  the  numlier  of  insulators  is  a  material  gain 
over  ordinary  practice.  It  should,  however,  be  pointed  out 
that  the  lf)np-sp«ti  principle  in  a  less  extreme  form  can  resdily 
be  carried  out   with   wooden   pole.s,   employing   consensti™ 


factors  of  safety  and  still  giving  a  material  gain  in  coat  and  in 
the  number  of  insulating  supports. 

A  stout  40  nr  45  ft.  pole  will  carry  3  cables,  such  as  are  used  at 
Guanajuato,  on  a  spacing  of,  say,  20  poles  to  the  mile  with » 
considerable  improvement  in  the  factor  of  safety  and  ataboul 
half  the  cost  of  construction  imder  ordinary  conditions.  The 
difference  in  annua!  charges  on  the  cost  is  great  enough  to  pt'*" 
vide  for  the  replacement  of  wooden  construction  every  do*" 
years,  even  assuming  eternal  life  for  the  steel. 

Barring  local  conditions,  modifying  considerably  tisB  i^ 
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tive  costs,  or  afToTding  special  reasons  for  discrimination,  ex- 
pense is  about  a  stand-off  between  the  two,  save  as  a  low  first 
cost  is  sometimes  important.  Either  can  be  made  mechani- 
cally secure,  anti  the  real  question  between  them  is  whether, 
in  the  present  state  of  the  art  in  insulators,  one  is  justified  in 
constructing  a  line  in  such  wise  that  failure  of  an  insulator 
implies  a  complete  and  instantaneous  shut-down  iif  the  line. 
If  one  is  so  justified,  then  the  steel  structure  has  much  in  favi>r 


.      *t,  especially  on  large  systems  —  if  not,  then  the  use  of  slccl 
"^Voives  taking  long  chances  for  dubious  benefits. 

InsulatOTB  for  high-tension  work  are  now  jfcnerally  of  ixirce- 
*^,  although  glass  is  being  successfully  uswl,  as  in  the  Misi;<iuri 
"Wer  Power  Co.  plant  just  referred  to,  and  in  the  great  Utah 
^ystem.  The  form  of  insulator  lu^ed  in  the  latter  fasc  is  shown 
"">  Fig.  274.  It  is  only  7  in.  in  diameter,  hut  with  the  long 
paraffined  pins  and  wooden  construction  there  used,  it  has 
&ven  good  service  for  half  a  dozen  years  jiast  at  40,000 
Volts, 
Porcelain  insulators,  although  more  costly  than  glass  and 
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requiring  individual  testing,  are  mechanically  stronger,  and 
jirobably  stand  weathering  more  8«ccef>3fuUy.  As  has  alrpady 
been  indicated,  the  path  nf  the  discharge  when  an  insulawr 
"spills  over"  is  from  edge  to  edge  of  petticoats  and  thence  to 
pin  or  cross  arm  by  the  nearest  couree,  bo  that,  irrespective  "i 
other  things,  the  insulator  must  have  a  long  sparking  distanc* 
if  it  is  to  be  successful  at  high  voltage.  With  either  glass  nt 
firstHilass  well-vitrified  porcelaui  the  insulation  strength  of  the 
material  is  amjile,  and  insiiilatfr:  rnrHy  fnil  hy  ptmcture  milea 


Pio.  276. 

mechanically  defective. 

Fig.  275  shows  a  typical  insulator  of  the  kind  useii  for  ve*7 
high-voltage.  It  is  made  in  three  pieces  to  insure  prop^*" 
baking  of  the  porcelain,  which  is  difficult  in  large  masses.  T^ 
diameter  of  the  upper  petticoat  is  14  in.,  and  the  sparking  d"^ 
tance  is  SJ  in.  The  test  voltage  is  about  150,000  and  th^ 
line  voltage  60,000. 

Fig.  276  shows  a  somewhat  different  design  of  about  the  md* 
dimensions,  but  with  a  sparking  distance  increased  to  fii"- 
These  big  insulators  are  shipped  in  pieces  and  cemented  ffbai 
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\c  is  ready  to  teet  them  prior  to  installation.  Fig.  277  is  a 
m^what  smaller  design,  intended  for  50,000  volt  work,  with 
1  upper  petticoat  1 1|  in.  in  diameter  and  a  sparking  distance 

6J  in.  All  these  have  pin  holes  1|  in.  in  diameter  to  take  an 
;tra  heavy  pin,  either  steel  with  bushing,  or  wooden.  An  ex- 
Dent  example  of  glass  insulator  for  medium  voltages,  say  up 

20.000.  is  shown  in  Fig.  278.  This  is  7  in.  m  extreme  dia- 
oter.  with  a  sparkuig  distance  of  3  in.,  and  a  1|  in.  pin  hole 
<p  the  others.  All  have  top  grooves,  which  are  preferable 
r  high  voltage. 

Now,  all  these  msiilators  are  well  made  and  pretty  well  de- 


fied, and  have  been  used  with  sucfoss,  but  mmo  of  them  has 
*  igh  factor  of  safety.  If  one  glances  at  tlio  <-urve  of  striking 
■tanees  already  given,  it  is  apparent  that  the  sparking  ills- 
T-cea  for  the  insulators  arc  for  the  liighcr  voltage  barely  twice 
^  possible  striking  distsincc  of  the  noiin.il  voIt;if:c.  This  is 
■t  pnough,  considering  the  ]M»Ksible  rises  of  iwtcntiiil  due  to 
*"ging,  resonance,  and  static  rffects.  To  increase  the  size  of 
ve  insulators  means  increased  difficulty  of  supporting  fhcm, 
icn-ased  cost,  and  greatly  increased  dilFiculty  in  petting  first- 
Usa  porcelain.  A  |X)rcelaiii  or  gla.ss  sleeve  over  the  pin  seems 
I  very  desirable  safety  precaution. 
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The  factor  of  safety,  as  regards  both  dielectric  strenglh  Kiid 
sparking  disUini^,  should  be  raised  to  not  leas  than  3  and  ]«- 
ferabiy  higher. 

One  of  the  undetermined  p<iintB  in  power  transmisaioit  L*  tbe 
degree  of  immunity  from  line  troubles  which  may  fairly  be 
called  successful  operation.  All  systems  suffer  more  or  lea. 
but  it  seems  to  l>e  impossible  to  give  actuaUy  continuous  ser- 
vice at  the  hifther  voltages  without  dujjlicate  lines.  Ons 
experienced  engineer  regards  the  conditions  as  very  good  if 
one  per  cent  of  the  insulators  do  not  have  to  be  replaced  yearly. 
If  the  line  were  of  steel  poles,  cross  arms,  ajid  pins,  this  viiniM 
insure  an  abundant  supply  of  shut-downs  not  to  be  averted 
unless  by  a  complete  duplicate  i>ole  line,  and  not  cerUiinly 
then.  In  case  of  a  wooden  construction,  complete  failun; 
from  broken  insulators  can  nearly  always  be  avoided  if  » 
spare  line   is  available. 


All  lines  alike  are  liable  to  be  the  victims  of  casual  accidents. 
like  branches  falling  or  being  blown  across  the  circuit,  large 
birds  flying  into  the  wires,  lightning,  and  all  sorts  of  curious 
and  apparently  trivial  causes. 

The  chief  trouble,  however,  is  in  the  failure  of  iusulatofs 
from  one  cause  or  another,  and  next  to  that  stands  lightning. 

Lightning,  although  fortunately  not  a  contiimous  risk  lite 
insulators,  is  a  very  dangerous  contingency,  the  more  so  siiiw 
no  system  of  defence  has  proved  entirely  effective.     Lightning, 
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80  far  as  transmission  systems  are  concerned,  is  of  two  sorts. 
First  in  danger  comes  the  lightning  discharge,  which  actually 
strikes,  fully  or  by  a  branch  discharge,  the  line  stnicture  itself. 
This  is,  luckily,  an  unusual  happening,  but  a  verj'  serious  one. 
Second  comes  the  induce<J  discharge  along  the  circuit,  due  to  the 
tremendous  effect  of  a  lightning  discharge  at  a  greater  or  less 
distance.  These  induced  discharges  constitute  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  all  so-called  cases  of  lightning  uixin  the  circuits.  They 
are  in  effect  surges  of  potential  of  sometimes  very  groat  vif)- 
lence,  but  never  comparable  with  even  a  minor  direct  stn>ke. 

These  surges  seem  to  be  enormoiL*5ly  abrupt,  and  when 
checked  as  by  an  inductance,  their  sparking  power  is  somewhat 
formidable.  It  is  very  difficult  to  form  any  proper  idea  of  the 
potentials  concerned  in  an  actual  lightning  stroke,  but  they 
run  to  many  millions  of  volts,  probably  several  hundred  mil- 
lions at  times.  The  induced  discharges  which  make  up  prob- 
ably 99  per  cent  of  so-called  lightning,  are  of  a  ver\'  different 
order  of  magnitude,  but  they  certainly  give  rise  to  sparks  hav- 
ing striking  distances  corresponding  to  voltages  up  to  consider- 
ably above  100,000  volts.  The  majority  of  sucli  discharges, 
however,  are  of  minor  violence,  but  quite  sufficient  to  pimcture 
insulation  and  cause  serious  damage  to  apparatus. 

An  actual  stroke  of  lightning  upon  a  line  is  to  be  dreaded.  It 
frequently  shatters  insulators  and  poles,  and  may  break  down 
apparatus  as  well,  especially  if  near  the  station.  It  will  some- 
times distribute  its  effect  for  a  quarter  mile  or  so  from  the 
striking  point,  doing  more  or  less  damage  at  ever}'^  pole.  It  does 
not,  upon  a  wooden  pole  line,  necessarily  shut  do^^^l  the  line, 
although  of  course  it  may  do  so.  A  duplicate  ix)le  line  is  the 
best  safeguard  against  lightning,  since  it  is  highly  improbable 
that  in  a  single  storm  both  lines  will  be  hit  hard  enough  to  put 
them  out  of  action. 

That  component  of  a  direct  stroke  which  follows  the  lines 
to  the  station  is  like  an  unusually  severe  induced  surge,  and 
must  be  dealt  with  as  best  one  can. 

Lightning  arresters,  so  called,  are  merely  devices  for  giving 
induced  or  other  discharges  an  easy  path  to  ground,  while 
checking  the  tendency  of  the  line  current  to  follow  them.  They 
consist  essentially  of  spark  gaps  connecting  the  line  with  « 
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groiiiid  wire  and  meaiis  for  checking  the  folli>\ving  nish  nf  cur- 
rent fmm  the  line.  In  addition,  reactive  ct^ls  aiv  visually 
placed  between  the  machmes  and  the  arresters  to  check  the 
surge,  aiid  throw  it  over  the  gajis  ta  earth. 

As  now  generally  arrangeil,  lightning  arrestora  consist  of  a 
series  of  short  spark  paps  between  metal  cylinders,  iii  series 


with  resistance  enough  to  attenuate  the  following  line  current 
sufficiently  to  allow  the  arcs  across  the  sjiark  gajts  to  go  out. 
As  the  line  voltaic  increas**,  more  and  niorc  gaps  and  more  and 


JIM'  iirmn^-eil  iii  sroiips  and  riswemblrd  iis  ri'qiiired.  V'k.  -"" 
showH  ii  Wpstidgiiiiiiso  unit,  and  a  (iencral  KIcctric  unit  rc:;[Htt- 
ively.     The  former  has  six  gaps,  the  latter  four  and  (wo  hi?!!- 
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tauce  carbon  sticks.  The  Westinghouse  Company  as- 
sies its  resistances  separately. 

ither  can  be  arranged  to  work  double  pole  for  low  \-ohagc. 
the  General  Electric  unit  is  shou'n  so  arranged.  Both 
panies  use  reactance  coils  next  to  the  apparatus.  Fig.  2$0 
va  the  General  Electric  form  of  coil.  The  individual  z.ap^  are 
It  ^  in.,  and  for  high  ^'oltage  enough  units  arc  assembled 
ggregate  the  required  striking  distance.    The  West  ingho use 


idere  forming  the  gaps  aro  made  of  an  alloy  which  pro- 
s  a  nnn-ctmductive  oxitio  wbcii  vaimrizcd  by  the  passage 
I  arc,  while  the  General  Eloctrie  rylLtidi?rs  are  mure  matisivc 
of  somewhat  different  alley,  b('li('v(.'<l  to  aft  mainly  by 
iiig  the  feeble  arc  [jennitfeil  by  tlic  wrics  resistances. 
oris  efEective  under  not  too  severe  cindilions. 
lese  components  are  assomtik-d  as  cfinvonient,  jrenerally 
gTilar  panels.  Plat«  XXII  shows  a  recent  type  of  Wcst- 
ouse    arrester  for  moderately  high   voltage    including  re- 


actance  coil  arrester  cylinders  and  resistaiicea.  Fig.  281  skws 
a  General  Electric  arrester  set  for  a  three-pliase  line,  equifipal 
with  cut-fff  swiirhcB  ami  Ptalic  protectors  in  the  form  of  ihr 


phases  midway  ihe  groups  of  airesier  uniui.  The  office  ol 
these  is  to  allow  minor  rises  of  potential  to  be  equalised  through 
the  auxiliary  resistaiioeB,  witliout  having  to  leap  ihs  whale 
series  of  spark  gaps,  «iule  a  heavy  lightning  surge  will  go  to 


#1^^ 


ground  iji  the  ordinary  way.  The  arrester  of  Plate  XXII  has » 
similar  function,  the  connection  being  diagrammatic  ally  t^ 
shown  in  Kij;.  282.  Minor  disturbances  are  eliminated  via  the 
high-shunt  resistance,  the  series  gaps  being  proportioned  If* 
spill  over  on  comparatively  small  rises  above  the  line  volti|f' 
Heavy  discharges  are  sent  to  earth  over  the  full  serits  of 
gaps  and  the  relatively  low  series  resistance. 

The  Westinghouse  Company  also  employs,  especially  for  Ih^ 
protection  of  very  high-voltage  apparattis,  a  device  shown  m 
Fig.  283,  known  as  a  "static  interrupter."     It  consists  of » 
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reactance  coil  in  the  line,  and  a  condenser  connected  between 
the  coil  and  the  apparatus.  One  pole  of  the  condenser  is 
grounded,  and  the  other  is  brought  to  the  coil,  both  being  en- 
closed in  an  oil-filled  case.  This  device  very  considerably 
attenuates  static  waves  from  any  source,  the  wave  being,  as  it 
were,  checked  by  the  coil  and  soaked  up  by  the  condenser, 
to  he  frittered  harmlessly  away  in  minor  oscillations. 

The  devices  here  described  are  the  best  yet  devised  for  deal- 
ing with  lightning.     They  are  undoubtedly  effective  against  a 


very  large  proportion  of  the  induced  class  of  discliarges,  but 
any  and  all  protection  is  liable  to  failure  in  case  of  a  heavy 
direct  stroke. 

As  the  line  voltage  is  raiaeii,  it  becomes  increasinnly  difficult 
to  deal  with  the  tendency  to  short-circuit  after  a  heavy  dis- 
charge over  the  arresters.  On  the  other  hand,  a  sy.item  that 
is  insulated  for  60,000  volts  with  a  factor  of  safety  of,  say,  2^ 
has  a  margin  of  some  90,000  volts  insulation  to  protect 
it  against  the  effect  of  static  surges.     Hence,  such  a  system  is 
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fairly  immune  as  regards  most  induced  lightning  discharge, 
although  perhaps  in  mcreased  danger  from  direct  strokes.  ) 

At  the  power  station  and  at  sub-stations  it  is  wise  to  install 
as  complete  lightning  arrester  systems  as  the  state  of  the  art 
permits.  If,  as  is  desirable  on  long  lines,  section  houses  are  pro- 
vided with  means  for  cutting  out  and  switching  the  lines,  and 
to  serve  as  headquarters  for  line  inspection,  arresters  may  be 
provided  there  also.  But  the  custom  of  installing  arresters 
on  the  line  at  frequent  intervals  has  been  abandoned  on  account 
of  the  elaborate  nature  of  the  protection  required  for  high  vol- 
tage and  the  likelihood  of  trouble  after  a  severe  discharge. 

At  one  time  groimded  conductors  stretched  along  the  pole 
line  were  considerably  used,  but  in  high-tension  work  they  are 
generally  considered  as  of  dubious  utility,  ineffective  a^ain^ 
the  class  of  lightning  strokes  most  to  be  feared.  If  used  at  all 
they  should  be  of  strong  stranded  steel  cable  such  as  is  used  for 
guy  wires,  the  barbed  wire  sometimes  used  being  too  weak  for 
safety.  The  most  that  can  be  said  for  the  grounded  wire  is 
that  it  may  sometimes  be  of  use  locally  as  auxiliary  to  other 
lightning  protection. 

ExporicMice  indiratos  that  the  best  way  of  strinpng  a  three- 
phase  transmission  line  is  in  the  usual  form  of  an  ocjiiiJatora^ 
trianirlo  with  the  apex  u|)p(M*niost.     It  is  undesirable  tn  run 
more  than  two  circuits  per  pole  line  at  high  volta<i;e;  and  f<>^ 
security,  at  pressures  of  50,000  volts  and  upwards,  it  is  highly 
desirable  to  run  but  a  single  circuit  per  pole  line  unless  in  very 
lar<i;o  plants. 

Circuits  should  be  transposed  at  convenient  intervals  to  ke<"*l'' 
down  nuitual  indirection,  especially  at  the  higher  v(dtagi"^- 
Practic(»  varies  in  this  resjx^ct,  from  transposin^r  every  mile  <  •  ** 
less,  to  inakin*^  only  a  few  transpositions  in  the  entire  Icngtii  *  '•  ^ 
the  lino.  If  section  houses  are  used,  these  afTonl  convcnici  »- ^ 
})oiuts  for  spirallini:;  the  lines,  which  at  hi<^h  voltajxe  is  seni*"*' 
what  t ]'<)nhh'sonu\ 

it  pays  to  niak(^  a  very  careful  and  thorough  j(d)  of  the  lii »  ^ 
and  to  use  only  tlu^  l)est   niatcM'ial. 

The  life  of  a  p(de  \'\\\v  is  a  varyin*!;  (plant ity,  accor(lin<r  to  tli*' 
character  of  the  material  and  the  soil  in  which  it  is  fixed.     Wit  ^ 
wooden  ]X)les  the  chief  danger  is  of  course  rotting  at  and  belc^^' 
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jface  of  tlie  ground.  If  one  starts  with  a  dry  pole, 
gh  and  repeated  painting  with  tar-oil,  asphalt,  or  the 
om  the  butt  to  a  little  above  the  ground  line,  will  greatly 
« the  life  of  the  pole.  A  well  set  and  treated  line  should 
least  15  years,  and  if  the  poles  were  actually  "creo- 
'  as  railway  ties  are,  this  life  should  be  extended  for 
r  decade.    But  lines  set  with  green  poles  in  damp  earth 


?ly  to  require  heavy  repairs  within  6  or  8  years,  if  not 
Thorough  treatment  at  the  start  and  judicious  inspec- 
0  necessary  to  keep  a  line  in  proper  shape.  The  me- 
il  danger  points  in  a  line  arc  changes  in  direction, 
r  horizontal  or  vertical,  and  cliaiigcs  in  lengths  of  span, 
arms  and  proper  guj'iiig  will  make  these  points  safe, 
of  the  minor  difficulties  in  line  work  is  making  a  safe 
:e  into  the  power  station  and  other  builduigs  which  the 


high-tension  lines  have  to  enter.  The  chief  requirement  is 
ample  space  around  the  conductors.  Up  to  10.000  volts  ot  f", 
long  porcelain  wail  tubes  set  through  the  walls  with  a  slight 
downward  slope  toward  the  outside  do  very  well,  the  wins 
being  Hupportcd  on  each  side  of  the  wall  by  line  insulators. 

At  really  high  voltages  the  striking  distance  is  so  ciiiisidi>r- 
able  as  to  call  for  better  insulation  around  the  wires,  and  many 
plans  have  been  tried,  mainly  based  on  a  wide  hole  with  the 
wire  held  oentnUy  is  it  by  stutable  insulators.  Two  d  Hat 
beat  sobemeB  for  entnmoe  hitherto  tried  ue  Utose  shown  in 
Rgs.  284  and  285. 

Tluee  are  nearly  adf-desoriptive.    la  Fig.  284  the  purpon  j 


of  the  perforated  plate  glass  cover  at  the  inner  end  of  the 
tile  is  to  keep  out  the  cold.  Otherwise,  the  tile  might  aaMf 
be  open,  and  open  tiles  are  frequently  used.  The  little  nil 
shed  and  the  downward  slope  of  the  wire  to  keep  ixH 
dripping  water  are  of  obvious  use. 

Fig.  285  is  an  excellent  construction  for  cold  cltmaKs.  A 
long  tube  of  high-grade  porcelain  may  well  replace  the  ^b* 
and  the  tube  should  be  given  a  slight  slo|>e  as  in  the  previoiS 
ca.se. 

High-voltage  wires  shoukl  never  lie  brought  through  a  n^i 
or  into  any  contracted  place.  Allow  plenty  of  space  about 
them.  Inside  the  building  they  are  sometimes  insulated,  but 
should  be  treated  with  the  same  respect  as  if  they  were  bare. 

In  certain  cases  it  becomes  necessary  to  carry  high-tcnOTffl 
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conductors  underground.  This  is  always  to  be  avoided  if 
possible,  but  if  necessary  it  can  be  done  at  present  up  to  pres- 
sures of  about  25,000  volts.  The  best  plan  is  ttt  use  a  three- 
conductor  lead-covered  cable  run  in  vitrified  clay  ducts,  well 
cirained,  and  with  frequent  manholes  of  ample  size  so  that  the 
cable  joints  can  be  carefully  made  and  supported. 

Fig.  286  gives  a  full  size  section  of  the  class  of  cable  most 
commonly  used  for  high-tension  underground  work.  The 
insulation  is  of  paper,  well  impregnated  with  insulating  com- 
pound. Each  conductor  is  served  with  a  heavy  coating  of  this, 
the  interstices  are  packed  with  jute  and  insulating  compound. 


?J**i  the  whole  is  given  an  external  wrappmg  and  then  leaded. 
^ie  insulation  is  wholly  dependent  on  the  mtegntv  of  the  lead 
^ering,  and  hence  the  jomts  must  be  made  and  protected 
^st  carefully  but  it  has  pro\ed  \gt\  reliable  Cables  are 
^^d  mostly  below  12  000  volts  for  which  the  m';ulation  need 
***  be  as  thick  as  that  shown  To  a  certain  client  leaded 
'^oles  insulated  with  nibber  and  with  varniihed  cambric  are 
*^  used. 

The  junctions  between  cables  and  o\erhead  lines  are  danger 
spots  with  reference  to  lightning  and  static  surge**  generally, 
Uid  should  be  protected  bj  static  dischargers  and  lightning 
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arresters  on  just  the  Bame  plan  as  high- voltage  apparatus  in  the 
statiniis.  Underground  cables  should  be  laid  in  duplicate, 
since  a  fault  cannot  K'^nerally  be  quiekly  found  and  repaired.' 

A  well-nigh  iDdi^pensable  accessory  of  every  power  trans- 
mission line  is  s  private  telephone  line  connecting  the  power 
house  with  the  sub-stations  and  with  intermediate  points. 
Such  a  line  is  usually  carried  on  side  brackets  attached  to  the 
poles  six  or  eight  feet  below  the  power  wires.  Thi<<  line  t  nnwi 
often  a  metallic  circuit  of  galvanized  iron  wire,  about  \o  12 
in  size  or  larger  on  long  lines,  carried  on  ordinarj  glass  in'ii- 
lat*>rB  and  transposed  every  twenty  poles  or  bo  Such  lines 
can  be  made  to  give  fair  service,  but  the  transpo'iition  of  the 
wires  has  to  be  very  carefully  adjusted  to  ouppress  mduetjon. 
The  lengths  of  wire  luider  induction  must  agree,  not  within » 
few  poles  merely,  but  within  a  few  feet,  to  avoid  annoying  sing- 
ing. The  two  sets  of  insulators  should  be  kept  at  a  luiifom 
distance  from  the  main  line,  and  the  wires  should  be  dni«ii 
uniformly  tight  and  so  transposed  that  taking  thft  line  (mia  ciiii 
to  end,  each  nire  shall  have  just  half  its  length  oa  the  u|'|Xt 
and  half  on  the  lower  bracket,  or  on  the  right  and  left  in!"- 
Ifitors  if  a  short  cross  arm  is  used. 

The  wires,  too,  must  be  kept  clear  of  grotmdfi  from  loliajS 
and  other  interference,  in  order  to  keep  the  inductive  baiimi* 
perfect.  With  care  in  stringing,  the  line  can  easily  be  kept  in 
good  operative  condition,  but  is  seldom  free  from  some  rfsidiwl 
induction.  Such  lines  should  be  fused,  protected  with  liglil" 
ning  arresters,  and  provided  with  insulated  platforms  for  those 
using  the  instnimcnts. 

A  far  better  although  considerably  more  expensive  line  i* 
obtained  by  using  the  twin-wire  insulated  cable  made  for  tele- 
phonic purposes. 

On  long  lines  it  is  good  policy  to  make  proviaion,  sayeifry 
10  miles  or  so,  for  getting  at  the  high-voltage  line  for  rei*"' 

■  For  macli  valuable  tbough  sometimes  digcordaut  ioformnUmi  no 
modern  line  conetruclioo,  nee  the  Trans.  Int.  Eiec.  Congress,  St.  Lo^i^  1*", 
Seotifin  D,  Vol.  II.  enpecially  Che  impers  of  Uaum,  (Jerry,  Convene,  Buf'p 
Blackwell,  and  Nuon,  to  whom  Uie  autlior  miuihIb  indelittHi.  It  "'11  " 
Bumciently  evident  that  the  problems  enconui«red  are  conipllcat«d  u^ 
difficulu 
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te  line  is  in  duplicate,  it  should  be  so  arraiifEed  that  at  thr^^ 
tions  jumpeiB  can  easily  be  put  «m  «r  s^-itche^s  chtsttl 
.'een  wires  in  the  sanw  phase,  and  a  section  of  one  of  the  linos 
loose  so  that  it  can  be  readily  handled.  At  such  (toiiiis 
e  should  be  opportunity  for  cutting  in  a  portable  in:itru- 
t  on  the  telephone  line.  Telephone  boxes.  Fig.  2S7,  much 
the  ordinary  police  signal  box,  can  be  obtaiiu-«l.  and  may 
mtageously  be  permanently  installed  at  the  ends  of  these 


sections.  These  are  gi>oil  points,  too,  for  installing  line 
tiling  arresters  and  making  pnivisiima  for  testing- 
lie  commonest  accidents  ciii  high- voltage  lines  are  short 
iits  from  branches  of  trees  and  linikcn  insulators.  The 
it  of  the  first  is  to  start  an  arc  that  is  likely  to  bum  down 
line,  if  the  branch  is  more  than  a  men'  twig.  Then;  are 
t  fluctuations  of  current  ami  voltage,  and  the  character  of 
accident  is  generally  evident.     Broken  insulatore  may  in 
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dry  weather  produce  no  ecnaible  effect  at  all,  but  if  the  cmss 
arms  ore  damp  t.hfire  may  be  serious  Icaka^  between  rinp  and 
line  that  sometinitH  ends  by  burning  up  the  cross  arm  or  *ven 
the  pole  top.  Broken  insulators  can  bo  replaced  If  nectssar)', 
while  the  line  is  "alive,"  even  when  carrying  pr€«sures  as  high 
as  15.000  or  even  20,000  volts.  Tlie  line  afTerlwl  can  bepuIW 
or  pushed  clear  of  the  cross  arm  aiid  held  dear  while  the  line- 
man puts  on  a  new  insulator,  preferably  one  with  a  top  pwi-e 
for  ease  of  raaiii]»ulfltion.  Then  the  line  can  be  pulled  hack 
into  position  and  an  insulated  tie  wire  put  in  place,  if  nwlful, 
with  long  rubber-handled  jiliers.  It  takes  a  skilful  aad  cau- 
tious lineman  to  do  the  job,  but  it  can  be  doue  if  aeressaiy.  It 
is  best  not  to  trust  to  rubber  gloves,  as  they  are  seldom  in  goud 
condition,  and  there  is  nearly  always  enough  leakage  amund 
the  pole  top  to  give  a  powerful  shock.  Sometimes,  when  mirit- 
lag  at  such  «  job.  a  nail  is  driven  into  the  pole  well  beluWlho 
workman,  and  a  temporary  jumper  thrown  from  it  over  the  wire 
under  rcjMiir  so  that  the  lineman  will  be  less  likely  to  get  i*»l>- 
Afio  Bhocks,  or  the  cross  arm  ia  tempprarily  grounded  by  a  «w 
ftir  the  same  purpose. 

Duplicate  linos  arc  much  easier  to  repair,  since  one  can  ihen 
work  on  dead  wires,  and  for  very  high  voltages  diiplicsiefKilf 
lines  are  better  still;  but,  with  care,  it  is  far  safer  and  essi« 
to  work  on  higli-voltage  lines  tlian  is  generally  supposed. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

METHODS   OP  DISTRIBUTION. 

In  most  cases  of  power  transmission,  the  primary  object  is 
the  supply  of  power  and  light  in  various  propoitions  through- 
out a  more  or  less  extended  region.  Therefore,  the  question 
of  methods  of  distributing  electric  energy,  after  it  has  been 
i-eceived  from  the  transmission  line,  must  often  be  carefully 
considered.  The  subject  may  conveniently  be  treated  in  three 
divisions:  First,  distribution  direct  from  the  transmission  cir- 
cuit without  the  use  of  special  reducing  transformers  or  sub- 
stations. Second,  distribution  from  scattered  sub-stations. 
Third,  distribution  from  a  main  reducing  station.  These  divi- 
sions do  not  have  rigid  boundaries  and  often  overlap,  but  they 
involve  three  quite  diverse  sets  of  conditions. 

Into  the  class  first  mentioned  fall  all  the  ordinary  electrical 

iriistallations  wherein  the  power  station  is  separated  from  its 

lo^  by  a  transmission  line.    This  line  is  usually  of  moderate 

length,  for  otherwise  the  voltage  used  would  need  to  be  reduced 

fox*  the  working  circuit,  and  the  region  supplied  is  generally  a 

to^^vn  or  city  of  moderate  size.    Such  cases  are  common  enough, 

ci  generally  arise  from  the  existence  of  a  convenient  water- 

'wer  half  a  dozen  miles,  more  or  less,  from  a  town  that  needs 

and  power,  or  that  has  already  a  central  station  which 

m  motives  of  economy  it  is  desirable  to  operate  by  water- 

l^^^'Vrer.    The  power  is  therefore  developed  and  new  distribution 

^5^^s  are  erected,  or  the  old  ones  reorganized.     The  whole  con- 

^*"t;ion  of  things  is  closely  similar  to  ordinary  central  station 

^**^ctice,  save  that  the  load  is  all  at  a  considerable  distance 

^^^'^^  the  station.     Only  the  use  of  alternating  current  need  be 

^sidered,  since  this  current  alone  is  practically  employed  for 

^^tkeral  purposes  at  distances  above  a  mile  or  two. 

The  rudimentary  map.  Fig.  288,  gives  a  case  typical  of  many. 
^*^e  power  station  is  at  ^4,  with  a  line  across  coimtry  to  the 
^^Wn  which  is  to  be  supplied  with  light  and  power.     The  dis- 
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tance  to  the  town,  ^  fi,  is  perhaps  four  miles.  Now  the  pmb- 
lem  is  to  distribute  the  energy  derived  from  .4  uver  the  lomi 
in  the  best  and  most  economical  way.  SiJic«  raurh  lighting  as 
well  as  motor  service  is  to  be  done,  good  reticulation  is  essontisl, 
while  abundance  of  water  makes  small  variations  in  cfEeiencj' 
of  little  moment.  The  town  is  scattered,  with  a  main  b 
street  C,  running  lengthwise  through  it. 


There  is  here  little  object  in  a  sub-atatiou,  for  the  disUnw 
are  too  great  for  convenient  distribution  at  low  voltage,  nrf 
the  short  transmission  makes  it  desirable  to  avoid  raising  m 
rctlucing  transformers.  The  choice  of  a  system  is  the  first  «■• 
sideration.  This  is  not  a  question  of  such  vital  importanWit 
the  average  salesman  hastens  to  proclaim.  The  skilful 
zation  of  the  installation  will  make  much  more  differen* i>i 
the  general  succes-s  of  the  plant,  than  the  particular  sp«i»' 
apparatus  used.  This  should,  however,  be  determined  ^ 
due  regard  to  the  local  conditions. 

Any  alternating  system  except  plain  monophase  can  bed 
veniently  used,  and  monophase  is  inapplicable  only  in  (i(t* 
of  suitable  motors,  which  arc  not  at  the  present  time  avwiii 
in  this  coimtry,  at  least  in  any  form  which  warrants  theirl 
in  cases  where  motors  are  to  form  any  considerable  portiofli 
the  total  load.  With  a  moderate  amount  of  motor  seriT*! 
small  imits,  the  monophase  system  answers  the  purpose  eW 
lently.  Something  depends  on  the  character  and  amnuW 
the  motor  service.  If  it  be  verj'  considerable  and  ii 
of  semce,  general  experience  both  in  this  country  ai 
indicates  some  advantages  in  trijjhase  apparatus.  This 
tage,  however,  depends  more  on  the  ease  and  economy 
which  a  triphasc  distribution  can  be  carried  out,  when 
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lights  are  to  be  served  in  the  same  territory,  than  on  any 
nsic  advantages  in  the  motors.     When  made  with  equal 
and  skill,  all  polyphase  motors  are  substantially  alike  in 
r  properties.     Details  of  the  various  systems  of  distribu- 
will  be  given  in  treating  sub-station  work.     Where  the 
or  service  consists  of  a  few  large  imits,  even  the  monophase 
em    with    synchronous    motors    is    entirely    practicable^ 
ough  seldom  advisable.     Diphase  and  triphase  systems  can 
idvantageously  applied  to  any  case  that  is  likely  to  arise, 
which  one  will  best  fit  it  is  a  matter  that  onlv  a  trained 
neer  with  full  knowledge  of  the  local  conditions  can  prop- 
decide. 

f  far  more  importance  are  the  general  methods  employed  in 
ying  out  the  electrical  distribution,  and  these  are  applicable 
I  almost  equal  force  to  any  sort  of  alternating  system, 
irst  in  importance  is  the  maintenance  of  a  uniform  voltage 
he  primary  service  lines.  This  voltage  should,  as  far  as 
ible,  be  the  same  at  every  transformer  and  should  be  con- 
t,  save  as  it  may  be  raised  to  compensate  for  the  loss  in  the 
ndaries. 

lie  first  step  toward  obtaining  this  uniformity  is  to  assume 
titious  centre  of  distribution  as  at  />,  Fig.  288.     This  should 
iosen  at  or  near  the  centre  of  load,  generally  in  the  business 
re  of  the  city.     If  the  oflice  of  the  operatmg  company  is 
enicntly  situated,  it  should  be  used  avS  a  habitation  for  the 
re  of  distribution,  at  which  supplies  can  be  kept  and  meas- 
lents  made.     D  is  taken  as  the  termination  of  the  trans- 
ion  line  proper,  and  acts  in  the  capacity  of  a  central  station 
rd  the  primary  service  wires.     As  a  preliminary  toward  a 
!  exact  regulation,  there  must  be  means  for  keeping  the 
^e  at  this  point  D  up  to  the  normal  under  all  conditions  of 
The  most  obvious  suggestion  is  overconipounding  the 
"ators  for  constant  voltage  at  D,  ajid  this  is  often  advisable, 
rh  it  must  be  remembered  that  compoimd  winding  is  by 
eans  the  only  and  not  always  the  best  means  of  securing 
ant  voltage  at  a  point  distant  from  the  generator, 
len  the  circuit  is  nearly  non-inductive,  and  the  current 
fore  very  nearly  in  phase  with  the  E.  M.  F.,  or  when  the 
r  factor  can  be  kept  very  nearly  constant,  compounding 
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works  admirably,  aiid  so  is  readily  applicable  to  cases  where 
lighting  is  the  main  work  to  be  done,  or  where  sviichronous 
motors  keep  up  the  power  factor  of  the  system. 

If,  however,  the  load  is  largely  of  induction  moli.irs,  running 
at  all  sorts  of  loads,  or  is  otherwise  of  strongly  inductive  ('lia> 
acter,  comjxiund  winding  alone  will  not  suffice  to  keep  ciiustaal. 
voltage  at  the  point  D.  It  will  fail  in  proportjon  to  the  amnunt 
of  compfiimding  necessaryto  be  employed,  and  for  two  reasms: 
first,  because  of  the  direct  effect  of  the  lagging  current  on  ilie 
excitation  necessary;  and  second,  because,  as  has  already  been 
pointed  out  m  Chapter  VI,  the  lading  in  phase  of  the  current 
disturbs  the  functions  of  the  commutator.  It  is,  theretnre, 
desirable  to  bring  "  pressure  wires  "  back  from  D  to  show  at  the 
station  exactly  the  condition  of  things  at  the  load,  so  that  ibe 
voltage  may  be  maintained  by  hand  regulation,  if  nepossary. 
This  is,  of  course,  a  temporary  expedient  with  a  compound- 
wound  machine,  but  it  may  avert  frequent  bad  service.  The 
pressure  wires  may  come  either  from  the  primary  circuit  at  the 
centre  of  distribution,  or  from  some  point  of  the  secnndaiy 
system  which  is  chosen  to  represent  average  conditions  of  Imui. 
The  latter  is  the  preferable  method,  if  there  is  a  fairly  vuiupleU 
system  of  secondary  mains.  The  pressure  wires  may  be  taken 
as  a  guide  for  close  hand  regulation,  or  may  operate  some  form 
of  automatic  control  of  the  field  rheostat.  Neither  hand  nor 
automatic  control  is  very  satisfactory,  if  the  generator  requires 
great  change  of  excitation  mider  change  of  load.  For  the  class 
of  power  transmission  under  consideration,  it  is  therefore  bcttef 
to  use, a  generator  of  moderate  inductance  and  armature  re- 
action, whether  it  be  compounded  or  otherwise  regulated. 

For  the  pressure  wires  may  be  substituted  a  compensated 
voltmeter,  arranged  to  take  account  of  the  drop  in  the  line 
and  show  at  the  station  the  real  voltage  at  the  centre  of  dis- 
tribution, provided  the  power  factor  does  not  change  so  errati- 
cally as  to  vitiate  the  compensation. 

Granted  now  that  means  are  taken  to  regulate  the  roltage 
at  D  as  it  would  be  regulated  if  the  generator  were  at  that 
point,  the  distribution  problem  is  the  same  as  that  in  an  ordi- 
nary central  station.  Most  alternating  stations,  however,  are 
far  from  well  organized  in  this  respect.     Nothing  is  at  present 
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commoner  than  to  find  an  alternating  station  which  receives 
pay  for  not  more  than  one-half  of  the  energy  delivered  to  the 
lines,  and  sometimes  this  low  figure  falls  to  one-third  or  even 
a  quarter.  This  unhappy  state  of  things  is  due  mainly  to 
badly  planned  secondary  circuits  and  to  the  indiscriminate 
use  and  abuse  of  small  transformers.  The  alternating  current 
transformer  is  a  marvellously  efficient  and  trustworthy  piece 
of  apparatus,  and,  perhaps  in  part  for  this  very  reason,  it  has 
been  often  the  victim  of  wholesale  misuse.  Without  going  in 
detail  into  the  case  of  sub-station  vs.  house-to-house  distribu- 
tion, it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  essential  thing  for  efficiency 
is  to  keep  the  transformers  in  use  well  loaded  and  hence  at 


_i 
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n 
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their  best  efficiency,  and  that  for  this  purpose  a  few  large  trans- 
formers are,  on  the  whole,  much  better  than  many  small  ones. 
The  reason  for  this  may  be  best  shown  by  taking  the  following 
practical  example: 

A  given  region  requires,  let  us  say,  250  incandescent  lamps 
or  thereabouts,  together  with  fan  motors  and  perhaps  an  occa- 
sional large  motor.  These  are  distributed  among  a  score  of 
customers  scattered  over  a  couple  of  blocks,  Fig.  289.  The 
blocks  are,  say,  200  ft.  long,  with  alleys  cutting  them  in  two. 
Now  these  customers  may  be  supplied  from  individual  trans- 
formers, or  all  may  be  supplied  from  one  transformer.  In 
either  case  the  lines  should  be  carried  in  the  alley.     In  the 


former  case  20  transformers  would  be  connected  to  serviw 
s  attached  to  the  primary  service  main  a  b.  These  trans- 
forinens  would  average,  say,  12  lights  capacity  each  {6(H)  wmti). 
In  llie  latter  case,  a  b  would  be  a  secondary-  main  supplied  fmm 
a  single  trajisformer  of  12,(300  watts  capacity.  Now.  aiwumiiiE 
a  load  such  aa  would  be  met  in  cadinary  i»B«tioe,  let  t»  exunne 
the  transfor  metloaBeB  in  each  case.  The  day  may  tafno,- 
iently  be  divided  into  three  periods  in  considering  load:  7  ajl 
to  6  r.u.  fonna  the  day  load  of  motom  and  a  few  lights;  6  pjl 
to  12  night,  ibe  evening  load;  and  12  to  7  A.H.,  the  moining 
load.  During  the  first  period  we  may  ateume  15  transfomxa 
to  be  quite  unloaded,  2  to  be  three-quarters  loaded  rai  mMoi 
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work  except  during  the  noon  hour,  and  3  transformer  to  be 
one-quarter  loaded  on  day  lights. 

Duriiij;  the  second  period  we  will  assume  the  motors  to  be 
off,  8  transformers  to  be  three-quarters  loaded  on  the  average 
from  5  until  7  p.m.,  and  the  rest  one-quarter  loaded  from  5  unlil 
midnight. 

For  the  third  period,  it  is  safe  to  assume  15  transformer  t" 
be  unloaded  and  the  other  5  one-sixth  loaded  from  midnight 
until  7. 

Now  the  efficiency  curve  of  a  500  or  600  watt  transformer  at 
various  loads  is  appniximately  as  shown  in  Fig.  290,  derived 
from  a  consideration  of  several  transformers  of  different  niiliifs- 
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The  constant  loss,  when  the  transformer  is  run  unloaded,  is 
about  30  watts. 

On  the  above  assumptions,  and  knowing  the  efficiency  of  the 
transformer  at  various  loads,  it  is  easy  to  calculate  for  each 
period  the  total  energy  supplied  and  the  transformer  output 
which  is  delivered  and  paid  for.  The  result  of  this  calculation 
is  as  follows: 

iBt  Period.     2d  Period.    3d  Period.       Total. 
Energy  Supplied,  Watt  Hours,  18,480        20,420        10,050        48,050 

Energy  Delivered,    •»        '»  10,450        17,700  8,600        31,650 

Therefore,  barely  six-tenths  of  the  energy  supplied  to  the 
transformers  is  delivered  by  them  to  the  consumers.  And  this 
is  a  condition  of  things  more  favorable  than  is  usually  found  in 
stations  of  moderate  size,  using,  as  many  of  them  do,  small 
transformers. 

The  other  method  of  distribution  is  to  use  a  single  large  trans- 
former m  place  of  the  small  ones,  and  distribute  to  all  the  dis- 
trict by  secondary  mains. 

Now  the  efficiency  of  a  10-12  KW  transformer  is  very  closely 
that  shown  in  Fig.  291.  Moreover,  the  energy  consumed  when 
running  without  load  is  hardly  more  than  150  watts,  so  that 
the  transformer,  when  absolutely  unloaded,  wastes  only  one- 
fifth  of  the  energy  wasted  by  the  small  transformers  of  the  same 
total  capacity.  Taking  the  output  for  the  same  periods  as 
before,  a  much  better  result  is  reached,  as  follows: 

Ist  Period.      2d  Period.    3d  Period.       Total. 
Energy  Supplied,  Watt  Hours,  11,800        19,600  5,830        37,290 

Energy  Delivered,    •*         *'  10,450        77,700  3,500        31,650 

With  the  single  large  transformer,  more  than  80  per  cent  of 
the  energy  supplied  to  it  is  delivered  on  the  customers'  circuits. 
This  means  that  for  a  given  amount  of  energy  supplied  from 
the  station,  one-third  more  revenue  will  be  obtained  if  the  dis- 
tribution be  accomplished  by  a  large  transformer  as  against 
quite  small  ones.  Such  a  difference  is  important,  even  in  a 
plant  driven  by  cheap  water-power.  Besides,  for  a  given 
amount  of  energy  delivered  to  the  customers,  high-plant  effi- 
ciency means,  smaller  first  cost  of  plant.  With  distribution 
by  secondary  mains,  not  only  will  smaller  dynamos  at  the 
power  station  suffice  for  the  work,  l)ut  the  cost  of  the  trans- 
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I  former   capacity   nocessarj'   is   enormously   reduced.    In  iJ* 

I  house-to-house  distribution  it  is  quite  possible  fur  any  trans- 

I   former  to  be  loaded  with  all  the  lights  connected  to  it.    \Wm 

twenty  customers  are  supplied  from  a  .siiinle  transformer,  ibe 

chance  of  such  an  occurrence  is  almost  nil.     In  the  hypothrti- 

cal  case  just  discussed,  certain  of  the  traiisformere  would  be 

rosUeil  on  for  full  output  almost  daily,  while  all  of  them  ffould 

■  be  subject  to  such  a  demand.     The  largest  total  regular  out- 
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put,  however,  would  be  not  much  over  one-half  the  aggre?*** 
transformer  capacity.  So,  instead  of  using  a  12  KW  tranS" 
former  to  replace  20  small  ones,  in  reality  a  smaller  one,  s*J' 
one  of  10  KW,  would  be  ample. 

In  point  of  cost,  the  single  transformer  woulrl  have  the  s^- 
vantage  by  not  less  than  $250,  enough  in  most  cases  to  payff" 
the  difference  in  secondary  wiring.  In  regulation,  too,  ^^ 
single  transformer  has  the  advantage,  for  the  load  is  less  liable 
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to  sudden    fluctuations,  and  the  transformer  itself  regulates 
more  closely. 

In  practice  it  is  best  to  go  a  step  further  than  shown  in 
Fig.  289,  and  connect  the  secondary  mains  at  a  and  b  to  the  next 
section  of  secondary  just  across  the  street,  and  also  c  with  the 
main  in  the  next  alley,  so  as  to  form,  at  least  in  the  region  of 
dense  load,  a  complete  secondary  network.  Thus,  each  trans- 
former can  help  out  its  neighbor,  in  case  of  need.  The  second- 
ary mains  should,  in  so  far  as  is  practicable,  be  designed  for 
the  same  loss  of  voltage,  and  the  compounding  and  other  regu- 
lation applied  to  the  generator  should  be  arranged  to  compen- 
sate for  the  loss  of  voltage  in  the  transformers,  and  to  hold  the 
voltage  as  steady  as  possible  in  their  secondary  mains.  The 
perfection  of  such  regulating  arrangements  depends,  of  course, 
on  the  imiformity  of  the  distribution  of  load;  but  with  a  little 
tact  in  arranging  the  circuits,  variations  in  voltage  at  the  lamps 
can  often  be  kept  within  2  per  cent  of  the  normal  pressure. 
Jn  large  systems,  as  will  be  presently  shown,  even  better  work 
cjan  be  done. 

An  essential  point  in  the  use  of  secondary  mains  is  the  em- 
X>loyment  of  fairly  high  voltage.  The  general  law,  that  the 
amount  of  copper  necessary  in  a  given  distribution  varies 
inversely  as  the  square  of  the  voltage,  applies  here  with  great 
force. 

In  the  early  stages  of  alternating  work,  when  small  trans- 
formers were  nearly  always  used  and  regulation  was  generally 
fcad,  the  favorite  voltage  for  incandescent  lamps  was  about 
-50  volts.  The  main  reason  for  continuing  this  practice  was 
the  fact  that  it  is  not  difficult  to  make  a  50- volt  lamp  that  will 
^tand  much  abuse  in  the  way  of  varying  voltage.  With  good 
i^gulation,  this  pressure  can  now  be  more  than  doubled  with 
^qual  security  from  breakage  and  great  advantage  to  tlie  dis- 
tributing system.  Not  less  than  110  volts  should  be  used,  and 
^  pressure  of  115  to  120  volts  is  better,  as  it  gives  equally  good 
service  with  a  quarter  less  weight  of  copper.  From  the  present 
outlook,  even  higher  voltage  is  becoming  practicable. 

It  is  not  always  advisable  to  do  all  the  work  of  distribution 
b>y  secondary  mains.  In  districts  where  the  service  is  scat- 
tered, a  few  small  transformers  of  various  sizes  can  be  very 
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advantageously  used,  but  should  be  generally  employed  u 
a  temporary  expedient  only,  and  shifted  to  another  field  of 
usefulneaa  when  the  service  grows  hea\'y  enough  or  stable 
enoi^h  to  justify  installing  secondary  mains. 

Recurring  now  to  Fig.  2S8,  we  have  found  that  the  best  jim- 
cedure  is  to  use  an  alternating  system,  compounded  <ir  other- 
wise regulated  so  as  to  hold  the  voltage  as  nearly  as  pnaeibls 
(Kinstant  at  the  secondary  terminals  of  the  transformer. 
These  should  be  lai^  enough  to  do  all  the  work  within  a  dis- 
tance of  200  ft.,  more  or  less,  and  should  feed  secondar)-  mains 
at  a  pressure  of,  say,  115  volts.  When  these  mains  are  more 
than  usually  long,  it  is  best  not  to  feed  current  directly  into 
them,  but  to  employ  feeders  connecting,  for  instance,  c.  Fig.  2811, 
with  points  midway  between  c  and  a,  and  c  and  b,  resjjective])', 
Neighboring  secondaries  may  often  be  interconnected  with 
great  advantage. 

As  to  the  primary  distribution,  we  have  assumed  a  cenit? 
at  D,  Fig.  288.  From  this  point  feeders  should  extend  to 
primary  mams  connecting  the  transformers  more  or  less  com- 
pletely, preserving  nearly  equal  drop  in  ^-oltage  from  D  io 
each  transformer.  The  degree  of  elalioration  m  this  priman- 
network  is  a  matter  to  be  determined  by  local  conditions.  U, 
for  example,  the  plant  is  of  rather  small  .size  and  the  drop  from 
B  to  C,  Fig.  288,  is  not  above  1  or  2  per  cent,  the  transformcn 
may  be  connected  to  short  branch  lines  cn)ssing  B  D  C  at  vari- 
ous points,  without  any  further  complications,  or  the  main 
line  may  be  branched  at  B,  each  branch  having  short  cros 
feeders,  while  with  other  distributions  of  load  the  priraw? 
lines  may  be  quite  completely  netted,  with  regular  feeders 
at  D. 

The  motor  service  may  often  require  special  treatment.  It 
often  happens  that  it  is  best  to  feed  large  single  motors  or 
groups  of  motors  from  special  transformers,  which  wiU  gener- 
ally Ijo  large  enough  to  avoid  the  objections  adduced  against 
a  general  house-to-house  transformer  system.  Such  specisl 
transformers  avoid  throwing  a  large  and  varying  load  on 
the  secondary'  lighting  mains  during  the  hours  of  "lap-lo»d 
when  it  might  be  objectionable,  and  thereby  avoid  needlessly 
heavy  mains  and  annoying  variations  of  voltage. 
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It  must  be  remembered  that  Ohm's  law  is  a  very  stubborn 
fact.  Any  apparatus  that  takes  a  large  and  variable  current  is 
liable  to  interfere  with  regulation.  There  is  no  such  thing  as 
a  motor,  either  for  continuous  or  alternating  currents,  which 
will  not  afifect  the  lighting  service.  The  nearest  approach  to 
such  a  motor  is  obtained  by  arranging  the  distributing  system 
80  that  the  largest  current  taken  by  the  motor  will  be  insuffi- 
cient noticeably  to  disturb  the  regulation  of  the  lamps. 

This  means  that  care  should  be  taken,  in  arranging  the  dis- 
tribution, to  avoid  overloading  the  lighting  mains  with  motors. 
It  is  an  easy  matter  to  determine  the  effect  of  the  motor  cur- 
rent by  calculation  if  the  current  is  continuous,  and  by  experi- 
ment or  calculation  for  alternating  current.  In  the  latter  case 
the  easiest  way  is  to  connect  the  motor  with  any  convenient 
main  and  put  on  load  with  a  brake  —  even  a  ])lank  held  against 
the  pulley  will  do.  Put  an  ammeter  in  circuit,  and  if  at  the 
rated  amperage  of  the  motor  the  fall  in  volts  at  the  transformer 
is  enough  to  endanger  regulation,  the  motor  should  be  put  on 
transformers  of  its  own.  Generally  the  likelihood  of  trouble 
can  be  judged  from  the  size  of  the  motor  and  the  load  on  the 
mains,  without  experiment.  One  of  the  advantages  of  regula- 
tion by  secondary  pressure  wires  is  the  easier  handling  of  an 
inductive  load  of  which  compoimding  alone  generally  takes  in- 
sufficient account. 

One  of  the  nice  questions  to  be  decided,  in  such  a  plant  as  is 
under  discussion,  is  arc  lighting.  The  most  obvious  method 
of  arc  lighting  from  a  transmission  plant  is  to  use  alternating 
motors  to  drive  arc  dynamos,  either  belted  or  directly  coupled. 
This  method  is  in  use  in  a  good  many  plants,  and  works  ad- 
mirably, although  the  efficiency  is  not  all  that  could  be  desired, 
being  probably  about  70  per  cent  at  full  load,  reckoning  from 
the  energy  received  by  the  motor  to  that  delivered  at  the  lamps 
under  the  most  favorable  commercial  conditions.  That  is, 
for  the  operation  of  each  450  watt  (nominal  2,000  c.  p.)  con- 
tinuous current  arc,  at  least  650  watts  would  have  to  be  deliv- 
ered to  the  motor.  In  working  connnercial  circuits,  on  which 
the  number  of  lights  varies  greatly,  the  efficiency  at  light  loads 
would  be  greatly  reduced,  and  might  easily  fall  to  between  50 
and  60  per  cent. 


This  is  not  a  cheerful  ehowing.  and  much  ingenuity  has  beta 
spent  in  attempting  to  remedy  such  a  stat^  of  thin;;s.    For 
street  lighting,  the  scheme  is  reasonably  good,  but  it  brpaks 
.  down  ill  commercial  lighting. 

In  cases  where  plants  operate  ]ow-t«nsion  direct  cunrat 
jBystems  via  motor-generators  or  rotary  eonvertere,  the  solu- 
^tion  of  the  difficulty  is  simple,  since  all  the  commercial  ana 
■can  readily  be  worked  at  constant  jxiteiitial,  using  prefeniUy 
inclosed  arc  lamps  taking  from  5  to  7  amperes.  The  effi- 
Priency  of  the  rotariea  is  high  ajid  the  loss  in  the  mains  is  not 
■ij^rent.  so  that  by  tliis  means  the  only  circuits  that  need  be 
I  worked  on  the  series  system  are  the  street  lights,  whicli  fdrm 
Lb  nearly  constant  full  load.  When  the  distributing  system  ii 
alternating,  one  can  still  use  constant  |K>tentIal  lamps  for  tbe 
I  eommereial  circuits  with  fairly  good  results. 

Alternating  constant  potential  enclosed  arc  lamps  hsvc  at 
the  present  time  been  brought  to  a  state  that  justifies  thoT' 
extensive  use.  and  yet  it  must  be  admitted  that  they  are  some-' 
.what  less  satisfactory  than  the  direct  current  arcs.  Taking. 
'  lamps  as  they  are  found  commercially,  and  comparing  dire*. 
current  with  idtemating  current  eiu'losed  constant  pot«iti»!  ^ 
arc  lamps,  the  following  results  were  obtained  by  a  committee 
of  the  National  Electric  Light  Association  appointed  to  deal 
with  arc  photometry: 
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These  figures  show  that  even  considering  the  energy  abso- 
lutely wasted  in  dead  resistance  in  the  direct  current  constant 
potential  lamp,  it  still  has  a  slight  advantage  in  efficiency  over 
the  alternating  lamp,  not  enough,  however,  to  compensate  i" 
addition  for  the  loss  of  energy  incurred  in  changing  itom 
alternating  to  direct  current, 
The  alternating  lamp  is  at  a  slight  further  disadvantage  in 
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that  it  requires  rather  the  more  careful  handling,  and  a  rather 
better  grade  of  carbons.  It  also  is  liable  to  give  trouble  from 
noise,  although  the  best  recent  lamps  are  comparatively  free 
from  this  defect,  which  has  in  the  past  been  a  serious  objec- 
tion to  this  type  of  lamp.  Some  noisy  lamps  are  still  to  be 
found  on  the  market,  and  a  hard  carbon  will  make  almost  any 
lamp  sing.  Most  of  the  noise  originates  in  the  arc  itself,  and 
it  is  considerably  reduced  by  enclosing  the  arc  and  using  a 
non-resonant  gasket  on  the  outer  globe.  Good  lamps  care- 
fully operated  are  capable  of  giving  very  excellent  service, 
and  are  entirely  adequate  for  conunercial  circuits  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances. 

It  would  appear  at  the  first  glance  at  the  table  just  given,  that 
enclosed  arcs  of  either  type  are  little,  if  at  all,  more  efficient 
than  good  incandescent  lamps. 

The  difference  between  them  is  in  fact  not  very  great,  but 
incandescent  lamps  are  generally  rated  on  horizontal  candle 
power  and  on  their  initial,  not  their  average,  efficiency.  With 
due  allowance  for  this,  the  efficiency  of  the  best  commercial 
incandescent  lamps  per  mean  spherical  candle  power  ranges 
from  4  to  4.5  watts  per  candle  power,  so  that  the  arcs  have 
still  a  fair  margin  of  advantage,  increased  by  the  better  color 
of  their  light.  In  using  alternating  arcs  for  commercial  work, 
their  performance  is  much  improved  by  pushing  the  current  up 
to  about  7.5  amperes,  at  which  point  the  lamp  is  more  efficient, 
iiiore  powerful,  and,  if  properly  adjusted,  steadier. 

In  street  Ughting,  the  best  results  have  so  far  been  obtamed 
^y^  operating  alternating  arcs  in  series  on  the  constant  current 
®3^Btem.  This  requires  special  lamp  mechanism  and  special 
^^vices  for  changing  the  constant  potential  alternating  current 
^^  the  transmission  line  to  a  constant  alternating  current  of 
^^Itage  automatically  varying  with  the  requirements  of  the 
^i^cuit. 

Such  constant  current  regulators  vary  considerably  in  detail, 
^^t  the  underlying  pruiciple  of  all  of  them  is  as  follows:  A 
^e^vy  laminate  iron  core  is  surrounded  by  a  movable,  coimter- 
^^lanced  coil,  through  which  the  current  to  be  regulated  flows. 
"^^y  change  in  the  position  of  this  coil  changes  the  reactance 
^f  the  combination,  and  hence  varies  the  current.     The  coil 
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is  counterbalanced,  until,  when  the  normal  current  is  flowing, 
the  coil  floats  in  equilibrium,  the  opposing  forces  being  pavitj 
and  the  attraction  or  repulsion  between  the  coil  and  the  nag- 
netized  core.  Then  any  change  of  current  due  to  varjiQi;  win- 
ditions  in  the  external  circuit  establishes  a  new  pusitlon  of 
equilibrium  for  the  coil  in  which  the  changed  reactani-e  brings 
the  current  back  to  its  normal  amount.  Sometimes  the  r^ 
lator  is  combined  with  a  transformer  which  receives  currrat 
from  the  transmission  system  at  any  convenient  voltage,  while 
the  floating  coil  acts  as  a  secondary  and  delivers  constant 
current  to  the  lighting  circuits. 

This  is  the  arrangement  of  the  constant  current  transtornKT 
system  as  operated  by  the  General  Electric  Company.  Fig.  1, 
Plate  XXIII,  shows  the  internal  arrangementa  of  the  trans- 
former. It  has  two  fixed  primary  coils  at  the  top  and  bottom 
of  the  structure,  receivmg  current  from  the  main  line,  and  Im 
floating  secondary  coils  counterbalanced  against  the  repiiUiou 
of  the  primaries,  and  balanced  against  each  other  by  the  double 
system  of  rocker  arms  visible  at  the  top  of  the  cut,  which  sre 
supported  on  knife  edpcs.  The  short  balance  le\'er  in  the  for^ 
ground  is  attached  to  the  rocker  arms  by  a  chain,  and  is  bte- 
wise  pivoted  on  knife  edges,  while  it  carries  on  its  longer  sector, 
suspended  by  a  chain,  the  Adjustable  counterbalance  weights 
The  current  can  be  adjusted  at  will  within  reasonable  limits 
merely  by  adding  or  taking  off  counterbalance  weights.  Tbe 
whole  apparatus  is  enclosed  in  a  deeply  fiuted  cylindrical  ca^ 
iron  case  filled  with  paraiBn  oil,  which  serves  the  double  pur- 
pose of  giving  high  insulation  and  also  damping  the  osciUations 
of  the  floating  coils.  Hence,  the  system  has  been  jocularij 
dubbed  the  "tub"  system,  and  the  name  has  every  appeannw 
of  sticking  Transformers  of  this  type  are  built  for  u  large  i 
load  as  100  series  arc  lights,  in  which  instance  they  ue  vit^J 
arranged  on  the  multi-circuit  plan,  with  two  5(Mi^t  iaKtats. 
tSome  of  these  big  tubs  have  four  primaries  and  fiOBtjeoMil- 
aries,  while  the  smallest  sizes  have  but  one  of  each.  ■   ' 

The  diagram.  Fig.  292,  gives  a  very  clear  idea  of  tte  drcvi'' 
of  this  simpler  form  of  the  apparatus,  and  of  the  ahiftiiig  of  tlw 
secondary  coil  under  changing  load.  The  seoonilHJtJto ^li""' 
by  hand  into  the  short-circuit  posiUon  and  a  plsiiUlcrt^ 
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cuiting  switch  inserted  just  prior  to  starting  up,  and  when  the 
primary  current  is  on,  the  short-circuiting  switch  is  withdrawn, 
throwing  the  current  upon  the  lamps. 

These  transformers  regulate  promptly  and  steadily,  and  hold 
the  current  quite  accurately  constant  from  full  load  down  to 
as  low  as  one-quarter  load.  Their  efficiency  as  transformers 
of  energy  is  high  in  spite  of  a  rather  unfavorable  form  of  the 
magnetic  circuit,  being  95-96  per  cent  at  full  load  in  the  aver- 
age sizes.  From  the  natm^  of  the  case,  however,  the  power 
factor  of  such  apparatus  is  not  as  high  as  would  be  desirable, 
being  about  80  per  cent  at  full  load,  and  falling  off  in  practically 
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linear  proportion  as  th    load  decreases.     For  this  reason  the 

apparatus,  when  put  into  action,  throws  a  nasty  inductive  load 

^Pon  the  system,  and  it  is  good  policy  to  cut  it  in  with  a  water 

''heostat  in  the  primary  circuit  so  that  the  load  may  go  on 

^'^^dually.     An  ordinary  barrel  nearly  filled  with  pure  spring 

^'^ter,  with  a  fixed  electrode  at  the  bottom  and  a  movable  one 

^^  the  top,  each  a  little  smaller  than  the  barrel  head,  makes 

^  Very  efficient  rheostat  for  an  ordinary  circuit  of  2,000  volts 

^>^  so. 

Owing  to  the  low-power  factor,  such  apparatus  should  not 

^  used  on  circuits  likely  to  be  worked  much  at  partial  load. 

.  ^  is  very  well  suited,  however,  to  street  lighting,  and  has  come 

^to  very  extensive  use. 
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A  sitnilar  device  has  been  considerably  iisixl  in  the  nractii* 
of  the  Westuighouse  Company,  differing,  however,  in  ihsl  the 
transformer  and  reeiJator  functions  are  not  combined.  The 
rej^ulator  is  shown  in  Fig,  2.  Plate  XXIII,  and  in  virtue  of  nhat 
has  already  been  said  the  cut  is  self-explanatory.  The  balance 
floating  tt>il  uiserts  automatically  the  reactance  neccssar)'  lo 
liold  the  current  constant.  Regulators  are  made  for  a  range 
of  action  varying  from  25  per  cent  to  100  per  cent  of  the  wWe 
load,  aecording  to  the  requirements  of  the  case,  and,  of  cniiiw, 
are  of  greater  size  and  cost  according  to  the  range  required. 
They  hold  the  current  closely  at  a  uniform  value,  and  havf, 
pnjbably,  at  full  load  a  somewhat  better  power  factor  than  the 
combined  apparatus  just  descrilied.  They  have  the  same 
rupUl  falling  fiff  of  power  factor  at  low  loads,  however,  and 
must  he  used  in  connection  with  a  separate  static  tnmsformer 
to  give  the  required  voltage  on  the  arc  circuit.  They  could,  'if 
coiu^,  be  inatalled  directly  on  the  distribution  circuit,  but  at 
the  risk  of  a  gruuud  on  tie"  arc  circuit  involving  the  whole  »y»- 
tem  in  trouble,  so  that <pi!aatically  they  are  regularly  used  vrith 
trnnsformera.  The  efficiency  of  this  syfitem  does  not  diffi'f 
materially  fmra  that  of  the  tub  system  already  discussed,  W 
the  operative  qualities  of  both  are  nuioh  the  same. 

The  series  alternating  arc  lights  thus  operated  have  come 
into  large  use,  and  are  rapidly  driving  out  the  open  continu- 
ous current  arcs  for  street  lighting.  They  are,  of  eoiirse,  alwara 
enclosed,  and  give  a  very  steady  and  evenly  distributed  light, 
free  from  shadows  and  bright  zones,  which  has  proved  highly 
satisfactory  for  street  lighting. 

The  ordinary  series  alternating  arc  takes  about  6,5  amperes 
and  425  watts,  and  at  this  input  is  materially  better  as  an 
illuminant,  light  for  light,  than  the  so-called  1,2(H)  c.p.  open  arc 
or  the  enclosed  continuous  current  arc  taking  5  amperes  or 
thereabouts.  To  compete  on  favorable  t«rnis  with  the  9.5 
ampere  open  arcs,  or  the  6.5  ampere  enclosed  continuous  cur- 
rent arcs,  the  current  in  the  alternating  system  should  he 
carried  up  to  about  7.5  amperes,  at  which  point  it  is  fully 
the  equal  of  the  others  in  practical  street  lighting. 

Used  thus  on  the  street,  the  slight  noise  of  the  alternating 
arc  is  not  noticeable,  ajid  experience  has  shown  the  operaticD 
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of  the  system  to  be  eminently  satisfactory.     For  commercial 
lights  the  series  alternating  arcs  are  not  to  be  commended, 
since  the  power  factor  of  the  regulating  devices  is  objection- 
ably low  at  partial  loads.     The  choice  for  surh  work  lies  be- 
tween conversion  to  continuous  current  and  the  use  of  con- 
stant potential  alternating  arcs,  with  the  advantage,  at  the 
present  time,  rather  in  favor  of  the  former  expedient.     Re- 
cently some  very  good  results  have  been  obtained  in  arc  light- 
ing by  means  of  the  mercury  rectifier  already  described.     It  is 
rather  early  to  judge  of  the  results  to  be  obtained  on  a  large 
scale,  but  the  method  is  decidedly  promising. 

For  much  commercial  work  there  is  no  need  of  using  arcs  at 
all,  and  often  incandescent  lamps  may  replace  arcs  to  advan- 
tage. In  cases  where  fairly  powerful  radiants  are  necessary, 
and  particularly  where  the  color  of  the  light  is  important,  very 
good  results  can  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  Nernst  lamps. 

The  Nernst  lamp  is  a  modified  incandescent  in  which  the 
light-giving  body  is  not  a  filament  in  vacuo,  but  a  stick  of  re- 
fractory material  driven  to  high  incandescence  in  air.  The 
material  used  is  akin  to  that  used  in  Welsbach  gas  mantles, 
mainly  thorium  oxide.  A  non-conductor  when  cold,  it  must 
be  artificially  heated  to  start  the  current,  when  it  becomes  a 
tolerable  conductor  and  can  be  successfully  worked  at  a  higher 
temperature,  and  hence  a  higher  efficiency,  than  an  ordinary 
incandescent  lamp.  The  principle  involved  is  simple,  but  the 
accessory  parts  needed  produce  a  lamp  which,  while  less  com- 
plicated than  an  arc  lamp,  requires  more  attention  than  an 
ordinary  incandescent. 

The  Nernst  lamp  as  used  in  practice  is  shown  in  Plate  XXIV, 
of  which  the  upper  figure  shows  the  connections  of  the  3-glower 
lamp  which  is  the  ordinary  form,  and  the  lower,  the  3-glower 
lamp  complete.  The  essential  parts  are  the  glower,  the  heater, 
the  heater  cut  out,  and  the  ballast. 

The  first  named  is  a  stick  of  oxides,  in  a  220-volt  lamp  about 
an  inch  long  and  ^V  inch  in  diameter,  mto  the  ends  of  which 
are  fused  tiny  platinum  balls  connected  to  the  lead  wires. 
The  heater  is  a  spiral  of  fine  platinum  wire  embeilded  in  a  tube 
of  refractory  enamel,  and  the  magnetic  cut-out  merely  serves 
to   prevent  this  from  remaining  in  circuit  after  the  current  is 


faiiiy  cstaUUhed  tiumq^  the  i^mm.    The  baUisI  Ib  s  vei^ 
tanee  of  ftoe  iron  wiie  fan  9mlm  witli  tli6  gjbvfor,  and  endCP^ 
ia  an  ozj^en  free  tube  to  pte^mt  ozidAtioa.    As  mm  t9^^^ 
incsenee  in  ranstanee  when  heated  it  pwveDtB  too  huge  a  ^^^ 
rent  through  the  ^k>wer,  whidi  doereaaoB  its  roriatance  w-""^^ 
hot,  m  ease  of  a  riae  m  vdltage,  and  thus  tends  to  steady         ^ 
aetkm  of  the  ^wer.    The  euta  apeak  for  themadTrea. 

The  hunpe  suffer  aeriously  from  a  species  Qi  electrol^II^'^T^ 
aetion  on  the  ^wer  when  uaed  cm  direct  current,  and  i.^Stb^ 
are  essentially  altematdy  current  lamps  doing  wdl  at  pmr^->^^ 
dties  from  25^  up,  with  rather  bettor  life  at  the  higher  Jt:  '^ 
quendes.  The  life  of  the  #owefa  is  eOO  to  800  hours,  f^im^  ^^ 
times  more,  and  the  mean  qAierical  effidenqr  when  used  im0^^^ 
a  light-diffusing  g^be,  aa  ia  usually  necessary  on  acoount-s:^^  ^ 
the  high  intrinme  brilliancy,  ia  slightly  better  than  that  fA  ^  ^ 
a.c.  arc  lamp.  The  Nemst  lamp,  however,  ia  arranged  int*  """W^^"' 
tbnally  for  a  strong  downward  dkttribution  of  light,  and  hiisT'^"^ 
in  many  ntuations  does  conmderafaly  better,  watt  for  aia  ^^^^ 
than  the  enclosed  arcs.  Figures  on  the  nuuntenance  oi  tha^j^*^ 
Nemst  lamps  vary  widely,  but  the  best  informa^m  at 
indicates  that  it  is  relatively  rathw  less  than  for  arcs, 
color  of  the  light  is  almost  pure  white,  very  conspicooi 
better  than  that  of  any  form  of  enclosed  arc,  and  the  illumixrr!^^-^^ 
tion  18  beautifully  steady.    The  lamps  start  rather  slow?"^^^' 


rising  to  full  brilliancy  in  forty  seconds  or  so.     They  ha-^^^^^ 
come  into  considerable  use  already,  and  for  commercial  yto^^^^^^^ 
on  alternating  current  transmission  83rstems  have  much 
recommend  them. 

The  general  principles  of  distribution  laid  down  hold  wha^^;_  . 
ever  alternating  system  is  used.     Polyphase  and  ather  modifi^^-^^^  . 
alternating  systems  require  special  treatment  ui  the  details  ^ 
distribution,  but  not  in  the  broad  methods  employed.  ^^, 

Motor  service  should  generally  be  cultivated  as  a  desirabt^-^^ 
source  of  profit  and  an  excellent  way  of  raising  the  plant  efE^^., 
ciency.  A  motor  load,  if  of  numerous  units  or  a  few  steadily *^- 
loaded  ones,  is  remarkably  imiform.  Fig.  293  shows  the  lo 
line  of  a  three-phase  power  transmission  plant.  The  moto 
load  consisted  of  about  fiftv  induction  motors  of  various  ma 
aggregating  nearly  350  rated  HP.    The  curve  shows  the  pri 
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ary  amperes  in  one  leg  of  the  circuit  throughout  the  twenty- 
four  hours.  It  was  taken  on  a  day  in  early  August  when  the 
lamp  load  was  very  light  and  reached  its  maximum  as  late  as 
8  P.M.  The  motor  load,  save  for  the  sharp  decline  during  the 
noon  hours,  was  very  steady,  although  there  were  frequent 
variations  through  a  range  of  a  few  amperes,  too  brief  to  appear 
on  the  diagram.  In  this  case  and  at  this  season  of  the  year 
there  is  no  "lap  lnad."  The  distribution  is,  as  far  as  possible, 
from  secondary  mains,  and  even  in  winter,  when  the  lap  ioad 
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is  prominent,  although  the  motors  slill  require  the  niajor  part 
of  the  output,  the  regulation  of  the  system  is  adniirablo. 

Thus,  even  a  heavy  motor  load  gives  very  little  trouble  with 
a  properly  designed  system  of  distribution  and  judicious  hand- 
ling. The  things  to  be  feared  are  large  motors  running  on  very 
variable  load,  motors  with  bad  ]>ower  factors  carried  by  over- 
loaded transformers,  and  overloaded  coiidiictors  during  the 
period  of  lap  load.  Now  and  then  a  system  is  installed  [or 
motor  service  only  or  with  special  motor  circuits.     In  this  case 
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it  should  be  remembered  that  there  is  no  need  tor  any  very 
close  uniformity  of  voltage  throughout  the  sj'stem,  and  that  lu 
attempt  it  means  waste  ot  time  and  money.  The  circuits  can 
be  laid  out  with  reference  to  the  desired  efficiency  alone,  for 
in  most  caees  even  10  per  cent  variation  in  voH^e  between  one 
motor  and  another  is  of  little  consequence. 

The  distribution  of  power  from  scattered  sub-stations  H 
by  a  common  line,  involves  some  of  the  most  intricate  and 
puzzling  problems  to  be  found  in  piiwer  transmission.  Such 
distributions  generally  arise  from  an  attempt  to  supply  fmnii 
common  power  plant,  energy  fur  divers  purposes  to  scyei^ 
separate  towns  or  regions,  having  different  requirements.  Ifl 
the  main  such  plants  require  special  treatment  in  order  W 
secure  decent  service.  A  great  variety  of  cases  may  arise, 
almost  every  plant  having  peculiarities  of  its  own,  but  in 
general  they  will  fall  into  one  of  the  three  following  categories; 

1.  Radial  distribution  from  a  centrally  located  station, 

2.  Radiating  distribution  from  an  eccentric  station. 

3.  Linear    distribution. 

1.  The  first-mentioned  class  consists  of  those  plants  whiA 
supply  from  a  single  station  power  to  different  localities  lying  J 


in  different  directions,  and  generally  at  different  distaniss. 
Fig.  294  shows  the  character  of  the  conditions  thus  met.  ^  '^ 
a  generating  station,  the  position  of  which  may  be  detennined 
by  various  reasons  —  the  existence  of  valuable  water-poi^'^' 
being  the  bommonest;  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  are  the  various  points  to 
be  supplied  with  power.  They  may  be  at  any  distances,  »^° 
of  any  sizes  or  natures.  Usually  the  greatest  distance  invoh'W 
will  not  be  coupled  with  the  greatest  load,  and  the  situation 
is  otherwise  inconvenient.     If  all  the  loads  were  lai^,  the 
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simplest  procedure  would  be  to  install  one  or  more  generators 
for  each  circuit  and  operate  them  independently.  Or  if  by 
good  luck  two  or  more  load  points  were  of  similar  size,  distance, 
and  character,  they  would  naturally  be  operated  as  if  they 
w^ere  one. 

To  consider  methods  of  operation  more  in  detail,  imagine  a 
system  consisting  of  the  station  A,  a  load  at  B  consisting  of 
150  KTW  in  lights  and  motors,  largely  the  latter,  distant  3 
miles;  and  a  load  at  Ey  6  miles  away,  of  250  KW,  mostly  incan- 
descent lamps.  At  both  B  and  E^  it  would  be  desirable  to 
distribute  at  the  voltage  of  transmission  without  a  general 
reducing  station.  In  such  a  plant  it  might  be  possible  to 
op>erate  B  and  E  from  separate  generators,  compounding 
them  or  using  the  regulating  methods  already  described.  But, 
if  day  lighting  at  ^  is  to  be  attempted,  it  would  be  necessary 
either  to  nm  one  dynamo  all  day  at  a  trivial  load,  or  to  throw 
this  day  work  in  on  the  other  circuit  and  take  the  voltage 
as   it  chanced  to  come. 

With  the  ordinary  amount  of  loss  in  the  line  A  By  the  re- 
ssiilt  would  be  decidedly  bad  regulation  at  Ey  with  only  motors 
B  or  E  the  case  would  be  very  simple;  the  station  would  be 
gulated  with  reference  to  the  lighting  load  done,  but  with 
lisiits  at  both  places  there  must  be  good  regulation  at  both, 
ring  the  day  at  least  it  would  be  desirable  to  work  both  lines 
:«n  the  same  generator.      The  first  step  in  this  direction 
Xild  be  to  install  at  -4  a  hand  regulator  to  control  the  line 
As  already  pointed  out,  a  motor  load  is  often  fairly 
y  except  at  certain  times,  so  that  the  regulator  would 
miire  little  attention  save  in  the  early  morning  and  at  noon. 
ore  the  motor  load  fell  off  in  the  afternoon,  it  would  proh- 
^  be  desirable  to  start  a  separate  dynamo  for  E, 
X\  operating  both  lines  regularly  from  the  same  generators, 
d  regulation  on  at  least  one  of  them  would  become  neces- 
on  which  one  is  a  matter  of  relative  convenience.     If 
distances  A  B,  AE  were  much  smaller,  not  more  than  two 
'three  miles,  it  might  be  feasible  to  install  both  lines  for 
V^^'U  and  equal  drop  —  not  over  2  per  cent  —  so  that,  if  the 
^mo  were  compounded  for  an  equal  amount,  the  possible 
ations  of  voltage  would  be  trifling.    Such  a  plan  cannot, 
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however,  give  really  good  regulation  over  any  save  very  short 
distances  without  inordinate  expense  for  copper.  This  sort  of 
regulation  by  general  average  has  been  tried  too  often  already, 
with  disastrous  results,  and  is  quite  out  of  place  in  serious 
power  transmission  work. 

li  A  E  were  ten  or  fifteen  miles  long  the  manner  of  ope^' 
tion  would  become  a  still  more  troublesome  question.    Rai&^^ 
and  reducing  transformers  would  generally  be  used,  and    ^^^ 
])est  plan  would  probably  be  to  install  a  pressure  regulator  ^ 
connection  with  the  raising  bank  of  transformers,  and  let     ^ 
shorter  line  be  taken  care  of  by  the  compounding  of  the  ^^' 
erator  or  by  a  pressure  regulator  of  its  own.     The  latter  ^^^ 
cedure  is  somewhat  preferable.     For  if  the  drop  in  the  lines^  "^ 
5  or  10  per  cent  and  the  loads  variable,  the  work  of  regula*^^'^^^ 
will  be  lessened  by  compounding  the  generator,  if  at  all,        ^^^ 
constant  potential  at  its  owti  terminals.     The  range  of        ^"® 
hand  regulation  is  thus  lessened,  since  there  is  no  attempt:::^  *^ 
over  compounding;  and  two  regulators  requiring  occasio*^   ^ 
adjustment  are  easier  to  handle  than  one  which  requires  c*^^^' 
tinual  juggling  to  produce  indifferent  results. 

In  certain  cases  of  heavy  load  there  may  be  a  regular  s^^^ 

station  at  B  or  at  E,  the  distribution  at  the  other  point  beS-     ^^^ 

(linM't.     Then  the  roii;ulatioii  question  is  better  transferred 

the  snh-station,  the  <renerat<)r  bein^  re<!:uhite(l  f(^r  the  loss  in  t::^^ 

other  hue.  which  as  its  load  will  usually  be  relatively  smtn^^^  ' 

should  have  a  eonii)aratively  small  drop. 

Tlie  most  troul)lesonie  case  that  can  arise  is  when  |K)wer 

"1)11 
to  l)e  furnisiied  to  a  street  railway  at  B  or  A',  in  addition  to  ^      . 

•roneral  liirhtin*!;  and  motor  service.     A  railway  load  is  so  vi'  ^   ^ 

lently  varia])](Miiat  it  cannot  l)e  operated  in  direct  connecticr  ^        , 

with  an  incandescent  service  luiless  this  latter  with  the  jronerS'^^    ., 

motor  load  is  so  <rreat  as  to  quite  dwarf  the  variations  of  rai  S        y 

way  load.     Fn^iuentlv,  therefore,  a  separate  generator  shoul  i  ^' 

he  devoted  to  the  railway  work.     In  case  this  cannot  be  don^-^    , 

r  j^     t' 

without   great    inconvenience,    it    may    become   necessary   i^  ■'^ 

install  a  sub-station  at  which  the  lighting  circuits  can  be  regu^--^  ^ 

latcnl  either  by  hand  or  automatically.  ,. 

Suppose  now  that  the  ])roblem  is  complicated  by  the  addi  ^  ^' 

tion  of  loads  at  T,  />,  and  F.     These  lines  will  be  treated  oi:^  ^ 
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the  same  general  principles  as  the  first  two.  To  begin  with, 
any  line  operating  motors  alone  can  be  worked  direct  from 
the  generator.  Even  if  all  the  loads  be  mixed  in  character, 
two  or  more  can  often  be  found  which  through  similarity  of 
conditions  can  be  worked  together  in  parallel,  either  by  a 
common  regulator  or  by  compounding  the  generator.  The 
Dthers  should  be  treatecl  as  already  indicated.  At  the  worst, 
it  might  be  necessary  to  install  a  regulator  for  each  line.  This 
is  not  really  so  burdensome  as  might  l)e  supposetl,  since  several 
^f  the  regulators  will  usually  require  infrequent  attention,  so 
that  one  man  can  manipulate  the  whole  set.  This  line  of  action 
is  similar  to  that  followed  in  most  large  central  stations,  where 
feeder  regulation,  although  rather  a  nuisance,  is  successfully 
iccoraplished  without  any  particular  difficulty.  Feeder  regu- 
ators  for  alternating  circuits  have,  however,  by  no  means 
received  the  attention  that  is  their  due. 

Pressure  wires  from  each  load  f)oint  are  desiral)le,  though, 
if  the  load  is  such  that  the  inductive  drop  is  small  or  quite 
steady,  the  regulator  can  be  as  easily  adjusted  in  accordance 
with  the  current  on  the  line,  or  in  accordance  with  the  indica- 
tions of  a  compensating  voltmeter. 

In  the  transmission  and  distribution  of  power  from  an  eccen- 
tric station,  the  difficulties  are  manv  unless  recourse  be  taken 
to  a  regulator  sub-station.  Fig.  295  shows  a  typical  situation. 
Here  A  is  the  generating  station  and  B,  C,  /),  TiJ,  7^,  arc  the 
load  points.     If  the  distance  from  A  to  the  nearest  load  is 


A^ 


FIO.  296. 

^reat  enough  to  require  raising  and  reducing  transformers,  it 
s  generally  best  to  install  a  reducing  sub-station  worked  like 
he  central  station  A,  Fig.  294.  Sometimes,  however,  it  is  only 
lalf  a  dozen  miles  or  so  from  A  to  the  group  of  load  points. 
The  case  is  similar  to  that  discussed  in  the  first  part  of  this 
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chapter,  save  that  the  load  is  in  several  distinct  localities  in- 
stead of  being  generally  distributed.  From  this  difference 
the  complication  arises.  A  certain  proportion  of  cases  can  be 
treated  readily,  however,  by  choosing  a  point  G  near  the  centre 
of  load  and  then  running  the  lines  G  B,G  C,GD,G  E,GF with 
1  or  2  per  cent  loss  wherever  lights  are  to  be  furnished.  Then 
by  holding  the  voltage  constant  at  G  or  slightly  over  compound- 
ing at  that  point,  sufficiently  good  service  can  often  be  given. 
If  the  loads  are  very  unequal  in  size,  G  may  be  chosen  at  or 
near  the  most  important  point  and  lines  nm  to  the  others  as 
before,  with  the  regulation  question  confined  practically  to  the 
first.     If  the  load  points  are  quite  numerous  and  scattered, 
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Fig.  296  may  be  a  preferable  plan.     Here  two  lines  A  B    ^ 
A  C  are  nm  and  a  group  of  load  points  is  served  from  the 
minal  of  each  line.     The  groups  showTi  are  about  equal,  ► 
sometimes  it  would  l)e  (lesiral)Ie  to  run  a  sei)arate  line  fo^ 
single  point  where  the  load  was  peeuliarly  heavy  or  trou 
some. 

These    scattered    distributions    are    fortunately    mostly   f^ 


let' 


ft 


motor  service,  so  that  regulation,  in  practice,  is  often  easi^     ^illV 
than  the  situation   indicates.     They  sometimes  run  natural  ^     ^ 
into  the  linc^ar  distril)ution,  which,  unless  of  trivial  size,  is 
thorn  in  the  flesh  of  the  engineer.  ^^^ 

Fig.  297  is  a  tyiK^  of  this  linear  distribution,  which  is  ofte^''^''   ^^^ 
met  with   in  large  transmission   work  and  especially  in  Ion  ^ 
distance  cases.  ^^^ 

The  power  station  A  is  mainly  intended  to  supply  lights  anc^  ^\< 
power  at  B,  which  may  generally  be  supposed  to  be  the  larges  ^^^  ^^. 
town  in  the  immediate  region.     Incidentally  it  is  highly  desir'^^ 
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able  to  supply  lights  and  power  to  C,  A  ®>  ^»  (r^  towns  or 
manufacturing  points  at  which  electric  power  is  needed.  The 
mail!  line  A  B  may  be  taken  as  20  miles,  which  is  enough  to 
disclose  most  of  the  difficulties. 

Of  course,  the  line  must  be  operated  at  high  voltage  with 
raising  and  reducing  transformers.  In  nearly  every  case  the 
latter  would  be  placed  in  a  regular  sub-station,  with  appro- 
priate regulating  apparatus  for  keeping  uniform  voltage 
tliroughout  the  primary  and  secondary  networks  in  B.  The 
loss  of  voltage  in  the  line  above  may  be  assumed  at  10  per 
cent,  and  the  primary  pressure  at  £  as  20,000  volts.     As  B 
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Fig.  297. 


comprises  by  far  the  largest  and  most  important  part  of  the 
load,  attention  should  be  first  directed  to  complete  regulation 
at  that  point. 

This  can  be  best  attained  by  first  holding  the  primary  pres- 
sure at  B  constant  by  compounding  or  other  regulation  at  A, 
and  second,  by  careful  regidation  of  the  primary  and  secondary 
feeders  in  the  sub-station.  In  fact  the  whole  transmission 
must  first  be  treated  with  respect  to  results  at  B,  while  never- 
theless it  is  necessary  to  scatter  power  along  the  line  at  the 
points  indicated.  There  may  be  present  all  sorts  of  reciuiro- 
ments.  For  example,  at  C  there  may  be  required  1,000  in- 
candescent lamps  and  a  few  motors;  at  Z),  500  incandescents; 
at  Ey  a  .50  HP  motor  and  300  incandescent;  at  F,  300  incan- 
descents; and  at  G,  200  HP  in  motors  and  200  lam})s. 

Frequently  the  load  at  one  or  more  points  may  consist  of 
motors  only.  This  case  is  not  included  above,  since  no  special 
regulation  is  needed;  the  power  has  only  to  be  transformed 
from  the  line  voltage  to  that  of  the  motors,  neglecting  the 
effect  of  varying  loss  in  the  line. 

Each  of  the  cases  noted  involves  the  question  of  regulation 
in  a  somewhat  troublesome  form;  at  Z>,  for  example,  the  con- 
ditions imder  which  incandescent  lamps  must  be  supplied  are 
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tt  aevere.     To  twifin  with,  at  the  nearest  p<iiiit  of  the  main 

I,  A  B,  the  voltafrc  may  change  by  about  6  per  cent,  owing 
Mi  Tuying  loss  in  the  line;  the  branch  to  D  c&iises  a  trifle  more 
wiktifMi,  the  (Imp  in  the  tratif^formers  still  more,  and  finally 
ll^tben  mnst  be  added  the  loss  in  the  secondaries  up  to  the  lamps- 
f  In  an,  these  cumiilative  variations  in  voltage  may  be  10  per 
cent  or  DKire,  At  best,  this  means  5  ix?r  cent  change  of  vol- 
tage above  and  lielow  the  normal.  This  \s  too  great  to  allow 
vtut  flHi  In?  called  good  service,  althoush  ivorse  is  sometime^• 
givm.  In  fad  such  variation  (JUfibt  to  bo  L>la>si!ied  as  mu- 
ngeoudy  bad.  To  better  matten,  two  methods  ate  avail^de. 
^  FiiBt,  one  may  un  a  hand  regulator  m  ctHmeetion  wi^  the 
reduoing  tranHformeis;  for,  in  so  large  a  system  as  that  in- 
volved, the  changes  in  voHage  are  tdatively  alow,  and  the  con- 
cUtiona  of  load  may  be  sudi  that  over  inmpoimding  on  the 
mun  line  may  partially  compensate  for  the  loases  elsewhere. 
Or  second,  the  lights  may  be  operated  by  a  dynamo  diivoa  by 
a  synchronow  motor.  This  prooedure  adds  somewhat  to  tbB 
ezpmse  and  trouble,  but  comidetely  diminatea  the  kwa  in  the 
line,  «noe  the  speed  of  the  motor  is  independent  oi  the  ai^riied 
voltage,  and  incidentally,  of  the  load. 

For  small  outputs  a  good  induction  motor  serves  the  purpose 
well,  for  it  is  simpler  to  operate  than  the  synchronous  variety 
and  can  be  made  remarkably  insensitive  to  changes  of  load 
and  voltage.     This  motor  generator  device  is  an   admirable 
resource  when  a  very  variable  line  voltage  must  be  dealt  wrlh- 
In  making  the  installation  for  a  point  like  D,  the  actual  varia- 
tion of  the  pressure  at  the  point  of  tapping  the  main  line  should 
be  ascertained,  and  the  effect  of  the  subsequent  losses  up  to 
the  lamps  should  be  computed.     If  the  resultant  changes  aw 
frequent  and  considerable,  a  motor  generator  gives  the  best 
result.      For  gradual    and    moderate    changes,  an  occasion*^ 
touch  at  a  regulator  may  be  all  that  is  needed,  and  now  a-"*^ 
then  the  resultant  variation  will  prove  to  be  not  more  tha*'* 
per  cent  above  or  below  an  assumetl  normal  for  the  lamps,    "* 
which  case  the  regulation  often  may  take  care  of  itself. 

At  C  there  is  a  distribution  equivalent  to  that  from  a  sit^**^ 
central  station.     The  line  pressure  will  generally  have  to 
twice    reduced    before    feeding    the    lamps.     The    choice        " 
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methods  is  the  same  as  in  the  case  just  discussed,  except  that, 
with  the  losses  of  a  double  transformation  and  rather  scattered 
service,  regulation  caonot  be  left  to  chance.  Generally  in  a 
station  of  this  size  some  regulation  due  to  the  distribution  itself 
will  have  to  be  provided  for,  and  the  simplest  course  is  to  es- 
tablish a  sub-station  with  one  or  more  pressure  regulators. 
This  is  operated  just  like  the  sub-station  at  B,  being  merely  on 
a  much  smaller  scale.  A  careful  study  of  local  conditions, 
however,  is  needful  to  enable  one  to  discriminate  between  the 
two  methods  mentioned. 

At  the  station  E  the  motor  will  take  care  of  itself,  but  the 
lamps  might  give  trouble  owing  to  variations  in  motor  load. 
If  these  are  great  and  sudden,  nothing  save  running  from  the 
motor  a  generator  for  the  lights  will  answer,  and  even  that  will 
not  be  entirely  satisfactory.  If  the  load  is  steady  and  the 
lights  regularly  in  use,  as  would  be  common  in  factory  service, 
the  loss  in  the  branch  line  to  E  and  the  secondaries  can  be 
adjusted  so  that  if  the  voltage  at  B  is  kept  constant  by  regula- 
tion at  A,  that  at  E  will  be  nearly  so.  This  device  is  probably 
the  one  best  suited  to  give  good  service  at  F.  For  G  the  same 
method  holds,  but  with  so  large  a  proportion  of  motor  load, 
tieparate  transformers  for  the  lights  are  almost  necessary.  In 
cases  where  there  is  no  regulation  at  A  for  the  loss  in  the  line, 
pressure  regulators  or  sometimes  motor  generators  will  have 
to  be  used  at  E,  F,  (?. 

The  various  cases  of  linear  distribution  just  considered  are 
of  necessity  treated  little  in  detail,  since  they  are  so  much 
modified  in  practice  by  special  circumstances.  Enough  has 
been  said,  however,  to  indicate  the  methods  to  be  followed  and 
to  show  how  tactfully  this  class  of  problenis  must  be  treated. 

Finally  comes  that  very  important  class  of  cases  which 
involves  the  distribution  of  transmitted  energy  from  large 
reducing  stations.  Such  is  the  normal  condition  of  affairs 
whenever  power  is  transmitted  to  a  city  in  large  amounts  for 
lighting  and  motor  service.  Passing  over  a  few  instances  in 
which  this  power  may  be  mainly  utilized  for  driving  by  motors, 
or  replacing  by  rotary  transformers,  existing  central  stations, 
one  is  confronted  by  the  problem  of  constituting  a  great  dis- 
tributing system  for  alternating  currents;  a  system  general 
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enotigh  to  be  available  for  every  service,  and  perfect  enniLgli 
to  ctiinparc  tavuraUy  wilh  tlw  great  uetworks  now  workwl  l^)* 
flonlimioiLs  dirrerns.  Lntil  vcr>-  recently  thLs  pmhlcm  \wi»^" 
bsT*  been  mscdabfe  in  »bj  {WMtieaUa  vay,  bat  tA-dsy,  tbaitV 
to  tbe  modem  ■hanmting  lyitem  and  to  tbe  intellignit  rm^ 
and  anaagement  of  laigB  tranafonxier  units,  it  »  pomble  mt^^ 
atantiaHy  to  duplicate  id  '  eonveoienoe  and  effimney  the  Iip^ 
difset  emrent  ayatuna,  whil^  letaiaing  tiw  euHnioudy  tiIuIp**' 
advantage  of  oaing  lii^  tnakn  CBeden.    It  muat  not  be  m^^ 

poaed,  bowever,  that  tbe  saoie  proeedure  muat  euH  both  «■«■ 

the  teeulta  but  not  neoeeearily  tbe.  methods,  must  be  in  ffl*-^ 
aeoord. 

The  baas  of  each  system  most  be  a  eanfuDy  laid  out  Detmt — ^ 
of  working  oondueton,  giving  throu^ut  tbe  area  of  ^ 

a  anbatantiefly  uniform  voltage  as  high  as  can  oonvEuiently 
.amplojred  in  the  various  receiving  ai^nratus  —  lij^ta,  mota 
and  BO  forth.  Thia  voltage  is  practically  detenmned  by  t( 
of  the  inoaDdflscent  lamps  which  are  available.  A  few 
ago  100  to  110  volts  was  tbe  woridng  limit  of  effective  vtAit^?* 
between  incandescent  service  wires  (not  of  course  the  eztn^^^ 
vintage  to  be  found  between  any  two  wires  of  the  system).  (^Vf 
late  the  majority  of  important  stations  emjdoy  lamps  of  US' — ' 
120  volts.  Now  and  then  120-130  volts  is  reached,  and  ver":^ 
recently  there  has  Ijeen  a  strong  movement  toward  holdljf 
doubling  the  usual  voltages  and  employing  lamps  made  fo^ 
200-250  volts. 

A  considerable  number  of  scattered  small  plants  use  buc'' 
lamps,  and  in  a  few  cases  central  stations  have  adopted  tbeo* 
in  connection  with  three-wire  systems,  using  thus  about  t^      J 
to  500  volts  between  the  outside  wires.     There  is  a  decided       J 
tendency  in  this  direction,  and  occasional  stations  have  under-      J 
taken  to  change  to  this  double  voltage,  at  least  to  the  extent  oi 
trying  220  volt  lamps  extensively.     At  present  these  laropaW 
of  somewhat  imcertain  quality  and  rather  high  price,  but  tii^ 
have  been  rapidly  improved,  both  here  and  abroad. 

It  is  imdoubtedly  much  harder  to  get  an  efficient  and  durable 
filament  for  220  than  for  110  volts  at  a  given  candle-po*^' 
Such  a  filament  is  necessarily  very  slender  and  correspoEO^ 
ingly  fragile.     If  two   110  volt  filaments  mounted  in  sen* 
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Id  answer,  the  task  would  be  simple,  but  such  a  combina- 

gives  double  the  required  candle-power,  which  is  gener- 

undesirable.     The  net  result  of  present  experience  is  that 

e  220  volt  lamps  can  be  made  to  give  excellent  results  in 

iency  and  life  they  are,  as  a  rule,  both  poorer  and  costlier 

I  the  corresponding  lamps  of  half  the  voltage.     From  the 

ire  of  lamp  manufacture  this  condition  is  likely  to  remain, 

erhaps  lessened  degree,  even  when  the  production  of  these 

voltage  lamps  is  extensive.     The  question  between  the 

from  a  commercial  standpoint  will  ultimately  be  a  close 

although  at  present  the  advantage  is  altogether  on  the 

of  the  lower  voltage  in  most  instances.     The  high  voltage 

ps  are  most  satisfactory  when  of  20  to  32  candle-power  and 

ked  at  3.5  to  4  watts  per  candle.     Under  such  conditions 

filaments,  being  somewhat  thicker  than  in  a  16.  c.  p.  lamp 

imilar  voltage,  and  being  worked  at  a  lower  temperature 

I  the  high  efficiency  lamps,  give  a  reasonably  good  life. 

ntil  much  experience  has  been  accumulated  with  reference 

he  high  voltage  lamps,  their  use  in  any  considerable  imder- 

Qg  cannot  safely  be  recommended.     It  would  be  particu- 

'  unwise  to  attempt  it  in  a  large  transmission  plant,  where 

trouble  with  the  lamps  would  inevitably  be  charged  against 

general  system.     It  is  better,  then,  to  select  for  incandes- 

lighting  a  voltage  only  so  high  as  has  been  thoroughly 

—  say  115  to  125. 

le  resulting  service  voltage  on  the  secondary  network 
nds  on  the  system  of  distribution  employed.  There  are 
edly  employed  for  primary  or  secondary  distribution  with 
nating  currents  about  a  round  dozen  of  distinct  methods, 
J  or  less  convenient  and  inconvenient,  and  requiring  very 
>us  amounts  of  copper  for  distributing  the  same  amount 
lergy  at  the  same  loss  and  distance.  Several  of  them  are 
convenient  and  valuable,  others  have  as  their  only  excuse 
xistence  the  desire  to  exploit  a  novelty  or  to  evade  some- 
's patent. 

le  simplest  of  them  all  is  the  ordinary  two-wire  system 

:ed  with  alternating  currents.     In  this  the  maximum  vol- 

of  the  lamps  is  the  maximum  voltage  of  the  secondary 

jm.     To  avoid  this  limitation  and  to  secure  the  ability  to 
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run  motors  is  the  princtpiU  function  of  the  various  mndifici- 
tions,  polyphase  and  other,  whieh  make  up  the  remainder,  As 
these  various  systems  urti  often  i-xploitwl,  it  is  vorth  the  wHI* 
to  review  them  briefly,  with  eperial  referenec  to  economy  ot 
copper  and  convenieuco  of  installation  on  a  large  scale  tor  tie 
purpose  we  are  considering.  l"lie  two-wire  system  is  sheWIT^ 
diagrammstJcatly  in  Fig,  298.  Its  main  advantage  is  eitrena 
Bimplicity.  It  requires  the  same  amount  of  .copper  as  a  twh 
wire  direct  current  system  at  the  same  effective  voltage,  »i 
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18  installed  in  the  same  general  way,  except  that,  owing  to  tht 
peculiarities  of  alternating  currents  already  explained,  v»T 
iKTgB  sin^  wires  are  undesirable  and  armored  conduits  mo* 
be  used  with  great  caution,  if  at  all. 

As  to  motors  for  such  a  syst«m,  the  case  is  not  altogetha 
what  one  would  deaire.  Altematinj;  monophase  motors  MB 
not  yet  so  patisfactory  for  gcii(-i-.il  service  as  those  of  SOlW  | 
Other  types,  more  particulariy  as  r^ards  starting  and  Bercff 
Mervice,  and,  until  considerable  improvemsit  is  made  in  theoot 
the  pure  monophase  system  is  severely  handicapped.  The  two- 
wire  arrangement  is  always  at  rather  a  disadvantage  in  the 
amoiuit  ot  copper  required  both  for  feeders  and  service  mwns- 

The  most  obvious  modification  of  this  distribution  is  its  evo- 
lution into  a  three-wire  system  such  as  is  familiar  in  EdisoC* 
stations.     The  extreme  working  voltage  is  at  once  douUed.^ 


and  thus  with  the  same  voltage  at  the  lamps,  the  cost  of  copp^ 
b  greatly  reduced.  If  the  copper  for  a  given  two-wire  systeC^ 
be  taken  as  100,  that  for  the  corresponding  three-wire  syBteo^ 
31.26,  assuming  that  the  so-called  neutral  wire  is  of  one-h*-^ 
the  cross  section  of  cither  of  the  others.  Fig.  299  shorn  tti^ 
familiar  arrangement  in  diagram.     Like  every  other  sysW*" 
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ch  saves  copper,  a  three-wire  distribution  is  subject  to  cer- 
I  inconveniences.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  necessary  to  carry 
^  wires  instead  of  two  over  substantially  the  whole  working 
i.  Secondly,  the  lamps  must  be  nearly  equally  divided 
ween  the  two  sides  of  the  system.  This  balancing  of  the 
1  is  not  particularly  troublesome  in  a  well-managed  plant, 
i  general  experience  has  shown  that  the  gain  in  copper  far 
weighs  this  disadvantage. 

["his  three-wire  distribution  has  been  largely  used  for  alter- 
ing current  work.  It  is  sometimes  very  convenient  when 
ilied  to  single  or  grouped  transformers  for  the  lighting  of 
ge  buildings  and  regions  in  which  balance  of  load  is  easily 
^served.  In  such  case  the  transformers  are  supplied  from 
:h  voltage  feeders,  generally  arranged  on  the  two-wire  sys- 
n.  As  a  rule,  however,  proper  balancing  is  not  easy  in  iso- 
ed  districts,  and  the  best  use  of  the  three-wire  system  is  for 
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:eneral  network  of  secondary  mains,  the  voltage  upon  which 
I  be  controlled  from  a  central  station.  In  an  ordinary 
ect  current  plant,  the  feeders  are  of  course  at  low  voltage, 
1  a  great  advantage  is  gained  for  the  alternating  arrange- 
at  by  feeders  at  two  or  more  thousand  volts  supplying  the 
ins  through  transformers.  As  regards  motors,  the  alter- 
ing current  three-wire  system  is  on  substantially  the  same 
is  as  the  alternating  two-wire  system. 

»Iore  complicated  pure  monophase  systems  are  seldom  used, 
lough  there  is  an  instance  at  Portland,  Ore.,  of  a  four-wire 
ier  system;  derived,  however,  from  polyphase  generators. 
;.  300  shows  the  arrangement  of  the  lines,  which  arc  operated 
general  like  a  three-wire  plant  and  require  similar  care  in 
ancing,  with  the  additional  complication  of  rimning  four 
"es  and  balancing  three  branches.  The  saving  in  copper  is 
course  very  great,  the  amount  needed,  allowing  half  the  area 
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of  the  outside  wires  for  each  neutral,  being  about  16.6  against 
100  for  the  two- wire  plant.  The  corresix)nding  five-wire  sys- 
tem may  be  passed  over,  as  it  is  not  used  at  all  for  alternating 
currents,  nor  extensively  in  any  way. 

Next  in  proper  order  comes  the  so-called  monocyclic  system, 
which  is  essentially  a  monophase  system,  but  heterophase  with 
reference  to  the  operation  of  motors.  Its  principal  features 
have  already  been  exjJained.  So  far  as  lights  are  concerned, 
it  is  simply  the  monophase  system  already  described  in  both 
the  two-wire  and  three- wire  forms.  The  "power  wire,"  which 
supplies  magnetizing  current  for  the  fields  of  the  motors,  is 
only  used  ia  so  far  as  is  necessary  for  its  special  purpose,  and 


Fig.  301. 

may  or  may  not  form  part  of  the  regular  network.  The  two- 
wire  monocyclic  system  shown  in  Fig.  301  describes  itself. 
The  expense  and  trouble  of  installing  the  "power  wire*'  is  the 
price  j)aid  for  the  ability  to  run  motors.  The  total  amount  of 
copper  is,  of  coui*se,  governed  by  the  size  and  extent  of  the 
power  wire.  The  main  wires  must  accommodate  the  full 
current  of  the  generator,  for  motors  and  lights  must  often  i)e 
oj)erated  t{»<::(^ther,  and  at  all  events  the  machine  must  be  fully 
utilized.  The  power  wire,  on  the  other  hand,  has  to  carry  only 
a  part  of  the  current  used  in  the  motors.  In  a  system  heavily 
loaded  with  motors,  the  jx)wer  wire  miglit  l)e  one-half  the  cntjs< 
section  of  each  of  the  main  wires.  If  then  it  extended  over 
the  entire  system,  it  would  add  25  per  cent  to  tlie  copper  re- 
quired for  the  main  circuit,  (renerally  its  size  or  extent  would 
be  less  than  that  just  noted.  The  total  copper  recjuired  for  a 
monocyclic  system  is  then  variable.  Its  relative  amoiuit  niav 
vary  from  100,  when  the  system  is  operating  lights  alone,  to  Vlo 
for  ratluM"  extreme  cases  of  motor  load. 

The  same  general  proj>erties  hold  good  for  the  thnn^wii^ 
monocyclic  system  shown  in  Fig.  »302.  It  is  treated  like  any 
other  three-wire  system,  except  for  the  addition  of  the  [K)\ver 
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wire  wherever  required.    There  is  evidently  a  great  saving  of 
copper  over  the  two-wire  monocyclic,  secured  at  the  cost  of 
running  an  extra  wire  as  a  neutral  and  balancing  the  load  on 
the  two  branches.    The  relative  weight  of  copper  varies  from 
31.25  for  lights  only  to  say  40  when  the  motor  system  is  exten- 
sive.    Either  form  of  the  system  is  singularly  easy  to  uistall 
and  operate  in  plants  already  having  a  considerable  network 
of  lines,  since  there  need  be  no  rearrangement  or  balancing  of 
circuits,  but  only  an  additional  line  wire  running  to  the  motors 
installed  and  extended  hand  in  hand  with  the  motor  service. 
The  monocyclic  system  is  now  very  little  used  in  practice, 
however,   since  it  possesses  no  important   advantages   over 
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ordinary  polyphase  systems  and  is  decidedly  less  satisfactory 
for  motor  service. 

Passing  now  to  the  polyphase  systems,  it  is  well  to  reiterate 
what  has  already  been  stated  in  explaining  them,  viz.,  that 
they  all  involve  about  the  same  principles  and  lead  dynamically 
to  about  the  same  results.  They  do,  however,  differ  consider- 
ably in  their  characteristics  as  applied  to  a  general  system  of 
distribution,  and  in  rather  interesting  ways. 

The  diphase  system  can  be  worked  either  with  four  wires, 
I.e.,  a  complete  and  independent  circuit  for  each  phase,  or  with 
three  wires.  The  former  arrangement  is  the  one  almost  invari- 
ably used.  The  two  circuits  can  be  worked  ind(»pondcntly  for 
lights,  but  must  be  united  to  allow  the  operation  of  diphase 
motors.  For  the  former  purpose  the  two  windings  of  the  gen- 
erator may  be  treated,  save  in  one  imix)ii:ant  respect,  like  sepa- 
rate monophase  alternators.  For  the  latter  piirix)se  they  must 
work  conjointly.  Fig.  303  shows  the  relations  of  the  two  cir- 
cuits. In  a  general  system  it  is  the  best  plan  to  carry  the  two 
circuits  throughout  the  territory  to  be  covered.  In  this  way 
motors  can  be  run  anywhere.     Otherwise,  if  the  main  circuits 
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covered  different  districts,  cormecting  lines  might  have  to  be 
run  at  considerable  expense  for  copper  and  labor,  uniting  the 
two  systems.  Further,  when  the  two  circuits  are  together,  il 
is  easier  to  divide  the  load  evenly  between  them;  which  is  desir- 
able to  prevent  one  uircuit  of  the  generator  being  overloaded 
before  the  other  is  fully  used.  Incidentally,  hand  regulation 
must  sometimes  be  used  for  one  or  Iwth  circuit^?,  unless  the 
loads  are  ecjual  as  regards  drop  in  the  lines.  If  the  generator 
ia  to  l>o  compound  wound,  the  (wii  phases  must  be  et|ually 
loaded  in  order  that  the  compounding  may  be  able  to  hold  tlie 
voltage  on  both  phases  aliifc.  It  must  not  l)e  understood  that 
unequal  loads  affect  the  voltage  as  in  a  three-wire  system— 


they  merely  produce  different  "drops"  in  the  two  systems, 
which  caimot  be  c'i|ualizcd  by  the  generator. 

As  to  the  relative  amount  of  copper  required,  it  is,  when 
both  phases  are  nm  together,  100.  If  separated,  this  may  be 
slightly  increased  by  cross  connections  for  motors. 

A  diphEise  system  can  be  organized  with  each  phase  form- 
ing a  three-wire  system  like  Fig.  299.  This  doubles  the  work- 
ing voltage  and  so  saves  copper,  but  at  the  cost  of  very  serious 
complication.  The  full  distribution  requires  six  wires,  three 
per  phase,  and  these  must  be  carried  together  or  cross-roB- 
nect«d  for  motors,  if  separated.  The  first  procedure  —  run- 
ning two  three-wire  systems  side  by  side  over  the  same  dis- 
trict —  involves  frightfiUly  complicated  wiring;  and  the  seaioA 
if  the  motors  are  at  all  numerous,  requires  a  troublesoroe 
system  of  subsidiary  lines.  In  either  ease,  not  only  wiul") 
each  three-wire  system  have  to  be  balanced  in  itself,  but  ii" 
two  must  be  mutually  balaucetl  unless  hajid  regulation  '^ 
resorted   to  for  one  or  both. 

Altogether  the  di phase  system  with  separated  phasfSj 
does  not  lend  itself  readily  to  distribution  for  lights  and  moto" 
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on  a  large  scale,  save  in  changing  over  existing  monophase 
or  other  two-wire  systems,  for  which  it  happens  to  be  exceed- 
ingly well  suited.  Its  worst  features  are  the  large  amount  of 
copper  required  for  secondary  mains,  and  the  forbidding  com- 
plication of  any  attempt  to  secure  economy  by  usmg  the  three- 
wire  distribution.  Like  the  diphase  interconnected  system 
about  to  be  described,  and  certain  forms  of  the  three-phase 
system,  it  is  most  practicable  in  plants  of  moderate  size  not 
requiring  a  complete  sub-station  with  a  full  system  of  secon- 
dary mains. 

The  interconnected  diphase  system,  Fig.  304,  employs  a 
conmion  return  for  the  two  phases.  It  has  been  often  proposed 
but  seldom  used,  for  a  good  practical  reason.  The  com- 
bined phases  are  unsymmetrical  with  res[)ect  to  the  inductance 
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of  the  83rstem,  so  that,  even  when  the  two  sides  of  the  system 
are  equally  loaded,  the  voltages  between  the  common  wire  and 
the  mains  are  imequal  by  an  amount  proportional  to  the  induc- 
tive loss  in  the  lines.  Hence,  it  is  unsuited  for  long  lines 
either  primary  or  secondary,  overhead  or  underground.  The 
lamps  on  the  two  sides  of  the  circuit  are  at  nearly  the  same 
voltage,  but  the  voltage  between  the  mains  is  so  compounded 
of  the  two  phases  as  to  give  increased  working  pressure  enough 
to  reduce  the  relative  amount  of  copjxjr  to  72.8  under  the  most 
favorable  circumstances.  The  system  need  scarcely  be  con- 
sidered  further,  since  it  is  more  curious  than  valuable,  and 
is  unlikely  to  be  employed  in  large  sub-station  work. 

Three-phase  circuits  are  variously  arranged,  as  has  been 
already  indicated.  The  phases  are  very  seldom  separated,  for 
a  six-wire  circuit  is  too  complicated  for  general  use,  but  are 
usually  interconnected.  The  commonest  imd  simplest  con- 
nection is  shown  in  Fig.  305.  This  consists  of  only  three  wires 
each  nmning  from  the  termuial  of  a  phase  winding  on  the 


armature.  Motors  are  connected  to  all  three  wires,  and 
lamps  between  aiiy  two  wires.  TIip  voltage  is  the  Bume  be- 
tween each  pair  of  wires,  provided  each  pair  be  equally  loaded. 
The  relative  amount  of  copper  required  is  75,  as  explaind 
elsewhere.  Here,  as  always,  the  uniting  of  circuits  to  ssvc 
copper  is  accompanied  by  the  need  for  balancing  the  loads. 
Not  only  dues  change  of  load  on  one  branch  change  the  dniji 
in  the  other  t^vo,  but  interacts  with  them  in  the  transformers 
and  generators.  The  distiu-bance.  however,  is  fortunately  triwal 
in  amount,  except  for  very  great  inequalities  of  load  ur  for 
abnormally  large  line  loss.  With  ordinary  losses  in  the  Ime 
it  is  absolutely  negligible  when  the  circuits  at  full  loatl  are 
balanced  within  10  or  15  per  c«nt,  and  at  light  loads  far  grcatet 
inequality  will  have  no  perceptible  effect.     With  ordinary  care 
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in  arranging  the  installation  the  question  of  balance  never  as- 
sumes any  considerable  importance,  and  need  not  do  so  even 
when  very  close  regulation  is  desired,  although  extra  care  is 
necessary  in  reaching  first-class  results.  The  main  objection 
to  the  system  of  Fig.  305  is  the  considerable  amotmt  of  copper 
required  for  a  distribution  by  secondary  mains  as  compared 
with  the  ordinary  three-wire  systems.  Its  salient  advantage 
is  its  ability  to  handle  motors  and  lights  with  equal  facility  on 
a  system  composed  of  only  three  wires,  and  with  some  saiing 
of  copper.  The  trouble  of  approximately  balancing  the  three 
branches  is  regarded  as  insignificant  by  those  who  are  operat- 
ing such  systems.  This  three-phase  distribution  is  often  tsk*n 
from  the  three  common  junctions  of  a  mesh  comiection,  whpe 
for  motors  the  coimection  is  a  matter  of  indifference. 

A  far  better  system  for  sub-station  distribution  is  that 
shown  in  Fig.  306.  It  is  a  three-phase  system  with  a  neutral 
wire  connected  to  the  neutral  point  of  the  three-phase  wind- 
ings.    The  lamps  are  connected  between  this  neutral  wire  ami 
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the  several  main  lines.  The  result  is  that  the  working  voltage 
of  the  lamps  is  the  voltage  from  either  line  to  the  neutral  point, 
while  the  working  voltage  of  the  system  is  1.73  times  greater, 
being  the  voltage  between  line  and  line.  Hence,  there  is  a  great 
reduction  in  the  amount  of  copper  required,  the  relative  weight, 
as  compared  with  the  two-wire  monophase  system,  being  only 
29.2  if  the  neutral  wire  is  taken  of  cross  section  equal  to  one- 
half  that  of  either  of  the  other  wires.  This  system  must  be 
balanced  approximately,  but  requires  less  care  in  this  respect 
than  the  ordinary  three-phase  connection  just  described.  It  is 
on  the  whole,  better  adapted  for  large  distributions  of  mixed 
lighting  and  power  than  any  other  of  the  modem  alternating 
S)rstems,  since  it  combines  a  fairly  simple  arrangement  of  wiring 
with  very  great  economy  of  copper.  It  lends  itself  readily  even 
to  imderground  service,  giving  a  rather  simple  cable  construc- 
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tion  and  facilitating  testing.  It  is  used  with  excellent  results 
in  the  Folsom-Sacramento,  the  Fresno,  and  other  important 
transmission  plants,  for  the  main  work  of  distribution. 

An  interesting  modification  of  the  three-pha.se  system  is  that 
used  in  the  city  of  Dresden  and  shown  in  Fig.  307.  Here  the 
system  is  constituted  in  the  ordinary  way,  but  two  of  the  leads, 
a  and  6,  are  arranged  to  carry  all  the  lighting,  while  the  third 
wire  c,  which  may  be  of  much  less  area,  is  used  only  in  connec- 
tion with  the  motors.  It  may  even  sometimes  be  advantage- 
ous to  increase  the  cross  section  of  two  of  the  armature  wind- 
ings at  the  expense  of  the  third.  A  machine  so  constituted 
would  have  fully  as  great  capacity  as  a  monophase  machine 
of  the  same  dimensions,  and  still  would  bo  amply  able  to  carry 
any  ordinary  motor  loads.  Even  with  the  ordinary  three- 
phase  winding  this  connection  may  be  used  without  serious 
reduction  of  output  as  compared  with  a  monophase  generator 
of  the  same  cost.     Obviously  the  relative  copper  required  may 
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vary  from  100,  when  the  load  is  of  lights  only,  to  75  for  the 
other  extreme  tase.  With  half  hghts  and  half  inotore  it  would 
require  50-90  relative  copper,  according  to  the  allowaDws 
made  for  drop,  inductance,  etc.     In  point  of  couveiiieuce  it  is 


very  similar  to  the  "monocyclic"  gystem,  and  like  the  latter 
may  be  used  with  great  case  in  remodeling  monophase  sysleae 
for  motor  work,  without  requiring  gpecial  generators  of  a  type 
which  is  tending  to  obsolescence. 

A  natural  derivative  of  thw  mixed  system  is  shown  in  Fig. 
308.  It  is  a  combination  of  Figs.  306  and  307;  a  an<I  b  being 
the  mains,  c  the  motor  wire  and  d  the  neutral  wire.  The  rela- 
tive copper  required  naturally  varies  with  the  proportioD  of 
motors  anil  lights;  36  representing  that  necessary  for  aa  ap- 


proximately  equal  division  under  ordinary  conditions.  l^E- 
308  may  be  compared  with  Fig.  302,  the  monocyclic  three-flin 
system.  It  is  abiuit  the  same  in  effect  as  the  thrce-ph''* 
system  with  neutral,  having  but  two  branches  instead  of  ihr** 
to  balance,  and  paying  for  this  privilege  with  about  20  per«i'' 
more  copper. 
There  ja  thus  a  liberal  choice  of  methods  more  or  less  aval- 
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able  for  the  general  distribution  of  power  and  light.  Any  one 
of  them  may  prove  to  be  the  most  useful  in  particular  situa- 
tions. Now  and  then  it  may  be  worth  while  to  use  more  than 
one  of  them  in  the  same  plant,  as,  for  example,  monophase  two- 
wire  and  monophase  three-wire  or  three-phase  and  three-phase 
^ith  neutral. 

It  must  be  borne  distinctly  in  mind  that  one  cannot  organize 
a  large  sub-station  distribution  successfully  on  any  substan- 
tially two-wire  system  —  the  cost  of  copper  is  too  great.  If 
work  akin  to  that  of  a  large  central  station  is  to  be  done, 
methods  must  be  used  akin  to  those  which  have  proved  suc- 
cessful in  such  work.  The  methods  of  distribution  must  be 
those  which  are  capable  of  giving  a  secondary  network  of  mod- 
erate cost,  easy  to  install  and  maintain.  The  use  of  alternating 
current  gives  a  great  advantage  in  the  use  of  high  tension 
feeders  and  in  efficient  methods  of  regulation,  and  there  is  at 
present  no  difficulty  in  furnishing  a  reliable  and  efficient  motor 
service;  but  to  secure  the  full  advantage  of  all  this,  one  must 
cut  loose  from  the  traditions  of  alternating  current  service. 
A  transformer  must  be  looked  upon  not  merely  as  a  device  for 
lowering  the  voltage  to  a  point  available  for  direct  consump- 
tion, but  as  a  generator  of  extreme  simplicity  and  enormous 
efficiency  that  operates  without  attention,  can  be  started  and 
stopped  from  any  convenient  point,  and  may  be  regulated 
without  material  loss  of  energy.  That  it  receives  current  from 
a  transmission  line  instead  of  energy  of  rotation  from  a  steam 
engine  is  clear  gain  in  simplicity,  not  a  marvel  to  be  looked  at 
askance.  On  the  contrary,  the  transmission  plant  is  usually 
quite  as  manageable  and  trustworthy  as  a  steam  plant. 

Approaching  the  sub-station  from  this  standpoint,  the  prob- 
lem of  effective  distribution  becomes  tolerably  straightforward. 
Given  the  transmitted  energy,  it  must  be  distributed  over  a 
kno^Ti  area  cheaply  and  efficiently,  with  the  smallest  feasible 
loss  of  energy  at  all  loads,  and  the  best  regulation  attainable. 
It  will  not  do  to  plead  transformer  losses  when  the  lights  burn 
dim,  or  the  depra\'ity  of  alternating  motors  when  they  fficker. 

First,  as  to  locating  a  sub-station.  On  general  principles 
any  station  should  be  placed  as  nearly  as  may  be  at  the  centre 
of  its  load,  and  inasmuch  as  a  transformer  station  requires 
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little  spMe  iad^iiialBeB  no  bimm,  time  wb  few  EBEi^tttkms  to  Ha 
poflitaou  save  the  ability  to  bring  to  it  thQ  transmia^n  lines, 
wlueh,  being  generally  at  veacy  h^  Ycdtage,  will  be  eyed  cau- 
tioudy  by  the  municipal  authorities.    The  main  district  to  be 
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eovered  is  generally  quite  definite,  and  the  next  thing  to  be 
done  is  to  reach  every  part  of  it  with  a  network  of  workmg 
conductors  proportioned  to  the  service.    The  nature  of  the 
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wiring  will  vary,  according  to  the  system  employed;  but  th^" 
generally  accepted  principles  are,  save  for  inductance,  the  in^^ 
fluence  of  which   has  already  been  considered,  the  same  that> 
are  familiar  in  continuous  current  work. 
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The  problem  is  to  supply  a  certain  amount  of  energy  at  a 
given  loss  over  a  known  area,  and  the  formula  already  stated 
give  the  key  to  the  solution.     Working  out  the  details,  how- 
ever, is  a  somewhat  complicated  matter,  requiring  great  judg- 
ment and  finesse,  and  to  be  accomplished  properly  only  by  an 
experienced  engineer,  working  on  the  spot.     The  intricacies 
of  the  problem  are  too  great  to  be  treated  in  an  elementary 
treatise  like  the  present.     The  general  situation,  however,  is 
something  as  follows:  A  city,  Fig.  309,  is  to  be  supplied  with 
light  and  power  from  a  transmission  plant.      Let  A  be   the 
centre  of  load  at  which  the  transmission  lines  terminate.     At 
this  point  can  most  advantageously  be  located  the  reducing 
sub-station,  lowering  the  voltage  of  transmission  to  perhaps 
2,200  volts  for  feeders,  or  to  a  tenth  of  this  for  direct  supply. 
The  centre  of  load  considered  is  not  the  geographical  centre 
of  the  district  to  be  supplied,  but  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
load.     This  is  determined  just  as  if  the  electrical  loads  at 
various  points  were  weights  fastened  on   a  rigid  weightless 
framework.     For  example,  suppose  there  are  given  the  loads 
of  Fig.  310,  five  in  number  and  in  relative  magnitude  as  shown 
by  the  figiu-es.     Connect  any  two  of  them,  as  1  and  2.     These 
would  balance  as  weights  at  the  point  a,  which  acts  with  re- 
spect to  other  points  as   if    1  and  2  were  concentrated  at  it. 
iiow  connect  a  and  3.     These  weights  are  equal,  hence  the 
point  of  balance  is  the  middle  point  of  a  3,  6,  at  which  the 
Aveight  is  evidently  6;  6  4  balances  at  c,  where  the  weight  is  10, 
and  finally  the  whole  system  balances  at  dy  which  is  the  centre 
of  gravity.     The  points  may  be  taken  in  any  order,  but  each 
line  must  be  divided  so  that,  for  instance,  the  length  a  1,  mul- 
"tiplied  by  weight  1,  shall  equal  the  length  a  2  multiplied  by 
weight  2. 

The  centre  of  load  thus  foimd  should  be  the  centre  of  dis- 
tribution to  secure  maximum  economy  in  copper.  The  fact 
"that  distribution  lines  usually  run  in  a  rectangular  street  sys- 
tem renders  the  solution  thus  obtained  merely  approximate, 
but  it  is  nevertheless  close  enough  for  purposes  of  station  loca- 
tion. 

Recurring  to  Fig.  309,  several  methods  of  arranging  the 
service  are  available.    The  simplest  is,  if  the  load  is  tolerably 


I  con  cent  rated,  to  institute  a  secondary  network  about  ^  so  as 
I  to  include  a  good  part  of  the  load  aiid  then  pick  up  the  out- 
I  lying  load  by  transformera,  placed  where  they  can  do  the  mnst 
good,  fed  from  b^  toonoa  feeden.  Bometunes,  however, 
thrae  will  be  no  heavy  Berviee  near  the  eeotre  of  load,  bo  tlut 
the  whole  work  of  the  itatioii  will  be  done  thioai^  high  tco- 
aion  feeden,  «adi  tappljmg  throuj^  tt^  traaafiannen  a  iix»e 
or  len  extmaive  syatem  of  BeooiidarieB.  Standaid  bans- 
fbrmen  are  oommonly  wound  for  about  2,200  vt^  jainaay, 
bnt  2,400  nha  and  3,100  vdta  are  also  regidar  primair  [rw- 
■area  and  the  former  is  in  oooaideraUe  use.  Above  theae 
figuree  small  tranatormerB  are  rathw  e^qwDaive,  but  if  neceaBaiy 
tbe  Btandatd  tzansformen  can  be  need  in  star  connection. 

Ab  haa  already  been  pointed  out,  tbrae  ia  every  teaaon  fat 
woDg  a  aeoondary  network,  connected  directly  to  the  ledueing 
tranafonners,  at  tbe  sub-staUon  if  poeuUe,  thereby  avmdiag 
the  expense  of  tranaformeis  for  a  second  reduction  in  voh^ 
and  thB  kMB  of  effidency  involved  in  anch  a  reduetion.  Hie 
bouae-toJiouBe  tranafonner  distribution  sboukt  be  ■hgnaed 
as  one  would  shun  the  [dague,  if  tiwre  is  any  expeotatiMi  of 
securing  an  efficient  station,  capable  of  giving  firat-claas 
service. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  to  be  successful,  a  modem  plant 
for  distributing  power  and  light  throughout  a  city  must  be 
able  to  compete  with  the  best  that  can  be  done,  not  with  tbe 
precarious  and  shiftless  service  of  a  dozen  years  ago. 

It  is  possible  with  a  modem  alternating  plant,  to  equal  tbe 
best  service  given  by  a  continuous  current  central  station,  hut 
the  feat  can  be  accomplished  only  by  the  study  of  central 
station  practice. 

The  Bub-station  at  A,  Fig.  309,  should  be  treated,  so  far  as 
distribution  is  concerned,  as  if  the  reducing  transformers  were 
ordinary  generators.  The  transformer  units  should  be  of  the 
size  that  would  be  convenient  if  they  were  generators,  and  the 
bank  should  be  so  managed  as  to  keep  the  transformers  in  use 
as  thoroughly  loaded  as  possible.  From  the  transformer  bank 
should  n\n  feeders  to  the  principal  sub-centres  of  distribution 
m  the  network,  with  pressure  regulators  in  such  of  the  feeders 
as  require  them.   From  these  sub-centres,  pressiuv  wires  should 
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run  back  to  the  station  whenever  needed  for  the  guidance  of 

the  operator  in  charge  of  the  regulators. 
Outside  the  effective  radius  of  distribution  of  the  principal 

secondary  network  will  come  the  independent  sub-centres 
referred  to,  with  their  high  tension  feeders  and  subsidiary  net- 
works. These  latter  should  be,  so  far  as  possible,  interlinked 
so  that,  at  times  of  light  load,  only  the  transformers  actually 
needed  shall  be  in  service.  If  secondary  pressure  wires  are 
brought  home  from  the  subsidiary  networks,  all  the  regulation 
can  be  done  on  the  high  tension  feeders,  thereby  giving  equally 
good  service  all  over  the  plant.  Most  continuous  current  sta- 
tions extend  their  lines  far  beyond  the  radius  that  is  economi- 
cal for  low  tension  currents,  and  often  have  to  depend  on 
boosters  with  feeders  worked  at  a  heavy  loss  for  service  in 
the  outlying  districts.  With  an  alternating  system  this  diffi- 
culty is  avoided,  and  the  loss  in  transformers  and  regulators 
is  far  less  than  that  incurred  with  boosters  and  long  low  ten- 
sion feeders. 

As  for  the  motor  service  in  such  a  system,  it  should  be  treated 
by  common  sense,  as  it  would  be  in  a  central  station  distribut- 
ing continuous  current. 

Alternating  motors,  polyphase  or  other,  can  be  connected 
to  the  secondary  mains  up  to  the  point  at  which  their  demands 
for  current  become  burdensome.  At  that  point  the  mains 
must  be  reinforced  or  special  feeders  run,  just  as  would  be  the 
case  with  continuous  current  motors.  The  only  difference  is 
that  produced  by  the  so-called  idle  current  in  the  alternating 
motors,  which  simply  means  that  the  point  in  question  is 
reached  a  little  sooner  than  with  continuous  current  motors. 
In  practice  this  difference  need  not  be  enough  to  be  of  serious 
moment  in  plants  having  the  ordinary  proportions  of  lights 
and  motors.  In  case  of  large  motor  plants  in  which  the  ser- 
vice is  severe,  the  use  of  special  high  tension  feeders  will  relieve 
the  trouble  that  might  be  experienced  with  the  lights,  but  this 
expedient  is  one  to  which  recourse  would  seldom  have  to  be 
taken  on  a  large  scale. 

The  greatest  difficulty  in  such  sub-station  distribution  is,  as 
has  been  already  indicated,  the  arc  lighting.  At  present  the 
alternating  arc  lamp  is  hardly  adequate  to  meet  all  conditions, 
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I  ahbon^  it  i>  raouoe  gnduaQy  into  tnnn-  and  nmv  extended 

In  fmur  when  powvr  is  ti>  hv  mpplird  for  railiray  purpoece 
I'thrR  iir  few  rliffimiltHs  in  tht;  wvy.  Exi^tio^  nulway  gai 
I  Cninn  can  mdily  be  utQiard  by  drinoc  tb4.-ffi  fn>tn  i<yn 
duTtnom  nmlnre.  Tbb  ie  the  mMbod  rmployod  in  the  oU 
truuimiHiiiD  tn  Sarmmento,  CaI..  and  cbewbere  not  infif 
qtir-iitly.  Wbeir  the  ntilitstiiiD  I'f  the  tikj  machine  is  nn 
■mptirtant,  or  in  imtw  planta.  Ota  tcodenry  is  to  u#  the  mtan 
MMjVPiler,  which  htm  b«ti  alrvady  fuUy  discnsspd.  SwI 
■pporattH  wa«  flrKt  put  into  rxien.Vi%'e  use  in  the  Portlant 
(Ore.)  trantimiBBiiia  plant,  anil  is  now  largply  and  ^'VTy  sue 
eemfully  einplnyed  ewrywhetv.  Cnntinuous  rurrent  for  otbe 
purpoMw  may  be  obtalnrd  with  ease  by  the  variniu  method 
dcMribcd  in  Chapter  VII.  A  very  instmctive  example  o 
loreot  prftrtirt*  in  tttib-i>italirin  distribution  may  be  found  ii 
Salt  Ijike  City.  L'tah.  This  city  is  supplied  with  etectrii 
power  fn>m  a  gmup  of  trantuni-tsion  plants,  the  general  loea 
tion  of  which  is  shonTi  lu  Ftg.  311.  These  plants  were  etaited 
indepcjidenlly.  but  later  were  consolidawd  with  the  local  light- 
inn  intcrcfltN  iind  jirt-  "pcriited  tfigethcr.  The  Big  CottonwinK) 
,  plant.  Btarteil  irt  ISOO,  oontams  four  4.t()  KW.  three-pliaw 
generators,  and  has  a  double  10,000  volt  circuit  14  milff 
lr)ng  into  Salt  Lake  City.  The  Ogden  plant,  started  the  suc- 
ceeding year,  has  five  750  KW  three-phase  generators,  at 
2,300  volts,  at  which  pres.sure  energy  is  supplied  in  the  city 
of  Ogden.  The  rest  of  the  output  is  raised  to  16,000  volts 
and  sent  into  Salt  Lake  City  over  a  pair  of  circuits  36i  miles 
long. 

The  third  plant,  that  of  the  Utah  Power  Co.,  is  like  the 
first,  in  the  Big  Cottonwood  Caiion,  but  is  two  miles  nearei 
the  city,  and  contains  two  750  KW  two-phase  generators,  with 
a  two- phase-three-phase  raising  hank  of  transformers  to  16,00C 
volts,   feeding   duplicate   three-phase   circuits. 

These  are  now  (1905)  also  interlinked  with  the  Provo  system 
with  its  plants  on  the  Provo  River  and  with  a  2,000  KW  plant 
at  I^gan,  some  40  miles  to  the  north  of  Ogden.  The  longer 
lines  are  worked  at  40,000  volts.  The  whole  system  comprises 
Bix  hydraulic  plants,  two  auxiliary  steam  plants,  and  420  miles 
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way  system,  and  is  entirely  separate  from  the  lighting  distri- 
bution. 

The  Ogden  lines  and  the  remaining  Big  Cottonwood  line  are 
put  in  parallel  on  the  low  tension  2,300-volt  side,  at  a  centrally 
located  suh-station  devoted  to  lighting  and  power.  From  this 
sub-station  is  carried  out  a  system  of  three-phase  primary 
feeders  and  mains  serving  the  entire  city.    This  network  is 
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well  ebown  in  I^lg.  312.  The  primaries  are  connected  in  mesh, 
but  tbe  secondaries  have  the  star  connection  with  neutral, 
forming  a  regular  three-phase  four-wire  distribution,  with  115 
volts  between  the  neutral  and  either  phase-wire.  Motors  are 
connected  to  the  three-phase  wires,  giving  about  200  volts,  and 
all  motors  over  10  HP  are  put  on  transformers  of  their  own. 


As  appears  from  the  cut,  Fig.  312,  the  primary  network  is 
quite  symmetrically  arranged  with  reference  to  the  extension 
of  service. 

The  secondary  service  is  dcvclop<Hl  into  a  systematic  net- 
work of  mains,  well  shown  in  V]^.  313.  Where  the  service  is 
dense  there  is  a  regular  four-wire  network.  Each  block  is  served 
by  two  groups  of  three  transformers  at  the  opposite  comers. 


f 
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frnin  which  secondary  mams  are  carried  around  the  block  and 
tied  by  fuse  boxes  to  the  secondary  mains  of  adjacent  blucks. 
When  a  distribution  of  this  sort  is  waed,  fuse  boxes  and  cut-outs 
should  be  judiciously  employed  on  both  primary  and  secondary 
networks,  so  that  in  case  of  severe  short  circuits  or  of  fire  the 
district  affected  can  be  promptly  cut  clear  of  the  rest  of  the 
system. 

Where  service  ia  less  dense,  as  in  residence  districts,  the  firet 
step  is  to  put  in  a  two-wire  secondary  main  from  the  trajis- 
formers,  consisting  of  a  neutral  and  one  phase-wire,  street  being 
balanced  against  street  m  this  light  service.  Then  when  busi- 
ness demands,  the  other  phase-wires  are  earriei]  into  the  street, 
lights  balanced  uiJon  them,  and  the  completed  four-wir«  eyBtem 
is  then  tied  to  the  network  already  completed, 

Commercial  arc  lighting  is  by  constant  potential  alternating 
ana,  of  wfaioh  some  600  are  in  use  in  Ogdm  and  SaH  I^ 
CSty.  Street  Ughting  ia  at  present  supplied  bom  oontinnoni 
current  seriee  are  machines  driven  hj  BynchronoiB  BUbns. 
These  motors  are  located  in  an  old  tdectrio  li^  station  ntar 
the  Bub-Btation,  and  can  be  driven  as  generators  in  ease  of 
need,  while  the  sub-station  itself  has  a  small  reserve  stesm 
plant  and  generator  equipment.  The  synchronous  motors  are 
useful  in  regulating  the  voltage  at  Salt  Lake  City,  being  capable 
of  accomplishing  a  variation  of  10  per  cent  when  the  lines  are 
heavily  loaded. 

This  scheme  of  sub-station  distribution  is  admirably  con- 
ceived, and  works  out  very  simply  and  neatly.  The  trans- 
mission system  itself  is  decidedly  complex,  owing  to  the  vari- 
ous and  diverse  power  houses,  but  it  works  well  and  has  done 
excellent  service.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  no  trouble 
is  experienced  in  running  these  distant  and  diverse  plants  in 
parallel.  At  light  load  there  is  some  interchange  of  current, 
but  at  heavy  loads  ever3thing  settles  down  to  business. 

All  the  stations  are  connected  by  telephone,  and  by  a  little 
intercommunication  the  generators  can  be  put  in  parallel  in 
the  ordinary  manner  either  at  a  station  or  at  the  sub-station  in 
Salt  Lake  City.  The  record  of  the  system  for  continuity  of  ser- 
vice has  been  good,  and  it  is  worth  noting  that  mo-tt  instantes 
of  trouble  on  the  lines  have  been  due  to  malicious  interference, 
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such  as  shooting  off  insulators  and  throwing  things  across  the 
lines.  Altogether  the  system  is  a  notable  instance  of  the  flexi- 
bility and  convenience  of  modem  power  transmission  methods, 
as  well  as  a  good  example  of  a  systematic  and  logical  develop- 
ment of  the  distribution  system.  As  the  service  grows  various 
refinements  will  doubtless  suggest  themselves,  but  the  system 
is  correctly  started  and  there  will  be  little  work  to  luido.  It  is 
in  striking  contrast  with  some  transmission  systems  which 
could  be  named,  in  which  the  operators,  less  skilled  in  dealini; 
with  modem  methods,  have  blundered  aroimd  trying  to  give 
good  service  in  an  imsystematic  and  helter-skelter  fashion. 
getting  deeper  into  trouble  at  every  jump,  and  then  blaming 
the  state  of  the  art  for  the  results  of  their  owti  lack  of  discretion. 

The  most  delicate  and  important  work  in  connection  with 
heavy  sub-station  service  is  that  involved  in  the  proper  regu- 
lation of  the  voltage.  The  sub-station  receives  its  supply  of 
energy  often  from  a  long  transmission  line  in  which  there  is 
considerable  drop,  to  say  nothing  of  that  encountered  in  the 
generators  and  two  banks  of  transformers. 

It  must  distribute  this  energy  throughout  a  complicated 
network,  so  that  the  variations  in  pressure  at  the  lamps  shall 
not  exceed  two  or  three  volts  at  the  outside.  This  is  never  an 
easy  task  —  it  tries  the  ingenuity  even  of  the  best  central 
station  engineers. 

In  connection  with  a  transmission  plant,  probably  the  best 
plan  is  to  divide  the  regulation  into  two  stages:  first,  that  con- 
cerned with  the  transmission  proper,  and  second,  that  concerned 
with  the  distribution.  By  compounding  the  generators,  or  by 
hand  or  automatic  regulation  of  generators  having  good  inher- 
ent regulation,  it  is  certainly  possible  to  hold  the  voltage  closely 
constant  up  to  the  primary  terminals  of  the  reducing  trans- 
formers. In  large  altemating  generators  ordinary  compound- 
ing is  seldom  or  never  attempted,  and  in  many  cases  the  sole 
reliance  is  hand  regulation,  which  is  by  no  means  to  be  despised 
in  the  absence  of  other  means. 

Within  the  last  few  years  several  automatic  regulators 
capable  of  giving  excellent  service  have  been  brought  out,  and 
they  are  coming  into  somewhat  extensive  use.  The  two  prin- 
cipal forms  have  already  been  described. 
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None  of  these  regulators  are  arranged  automatically  to  take 
care  of  the  line  drop  when  the  power  fact/ar  varies  considerably, 
but  they  are  amply  sufficient  to  provide  for  the  general  regula- 
tion up  to  the  sub-station,  at  which  point  it  may  be  taken  ii[) 
as  a  separate  problem.  This  residual  regulation  onliiiarily 
consists  of  the  drop  in  the  reducing  transformers,  which  shnuld 
be  not  over  2  per  cent;  the  drop  in  the  feeders  and  secondarv 
mains;  in  high  tension  feeders  and  transformers  when  em- 
ployed ;  and  finally  in  the  house  wiring.     These  l€)sses  will  aggre- 


gate geni^raily  less  than  10  per  cent,  and  sire  best  cared 
for  in  the  sub-station.  As  the  variations  in  lt)ad.  and  hence 
in  loss,  are  generally  rather  slow,  this  regulation  should  be 
accomplished  without  difficulty.  In  some  cases  it  may  be 
advantageously  reduced  in  amount  by  carrying  the  prinmo' 
regulation  through  to  the  secondary  terminals  of  the  reducing 
transformers. 

However  this  may  be,  the  regulation  of  the  voltage  on  the 
secondary  lines  must  be  carried  out  with  the  utmost  care. 
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The  apparatus  employed  for  this  purpose  is  both  very  simple 
and  exceedingly  efficient.  It  is  in  every  case  a  transformer 
arranged  to  give  a  variable  ratio  of  transformation  and  adding 
its  E.  M.  F.  to  that  of  the  working  circuit. 

The  best  known  form  of  this  device  is  probably  the  Stillwell 
regulator,  which  has  for  some  years  past  been  very  successfully 
used  by  the  Westinghouse  Company.  It  is,  in  effect,  a  trans- 
former, from  the  secondary  coil  of  which  leads  are  brought  out 
to  terminals  so  arranged  as  to  enable  one  to  vary  the  number 
of  secondary  turns,  and  so  to  vary  the  E.  M.  F.  added  to  the 
working  circuit.  Fig.  314  shows  a  diagram  of  the  connections 
by  which  this  result  is  effected.  The  diagram  is  self-explana- 
tory, except  that  it  should  be  noted  that  the  "preventive  coil" 
Ls  intended  to  avert  the  necessity  of  breaking  circuit  or  short 
circuiting  a  secondary  coil  in  passing  from  one  contact  to  the 
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next,  and  that  the  reversing  switch  enables  the  regulator  to 
diminish  the  voltage  on  the  wx)rking  circuit,  which  may  now 
and  then  be  convenient.  In  the  ordinary  j)racticc  of  the  West- 
inghouse Company,  this  regulator  is  installed  in  the  generating 
station  and  used  to  vary  the  voltage  on  the  primary  line.  In 
sub-station  work  it  can  be  applied  either  to  the  primary  or  sec- 
ondary side  of  the  reducing  transformei*s ;  practically  the  latter 
is  the  working  connection.  These  regulators  are  made  to  have 
a  range  of  action  of  10,  15,  and  20  per  cent  of  the  working  vol- 
tage. They  are  generally  employed  with  a  very  ingenioas 
device  known  as  the  "  compensator/'  the  function  of  which  is 
to  indicate  the  pressure  at  the  end  of  the  line  or  feeder  without 
the  use  of  pressure  wires.  The  principle  of  this  is  shown  in  Fig. 
315.  The  voltmeter  V  is  in  circuit  with  the  opposed  E.  M.  F,'s 
of  two  secondaries  C  and  D,  of  which  the  primaries  A  and  D 
are  respectively  in  series  and  in  shunt  with  the  load.  The 
voltage  of  D  is  proportional  to  the  main  primary  E.  M.  F.,  that 
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1  " 
of  C  to  the  primarj'  current  strength,  so  that  the  diffpren"'        1  «i 

between  V  and  D,  which  shows  on  the  voltmeter,  can  be  w&^'        \  • 

proportional  to  the  voltage  its  reduced  by  the  drop  due  to  li*^        m  ' 

current  in  the  hue.     The  compensator  is  in  addition  provide        m 

with  a  series  of  contacts  by  which  the  E.  M.  F.  of  C  is  adjuata**  m 

for  any  giveji  jwrcentage  of  loas  in  the  line.  1 

The  practice  of  the  Gcneml  Electric  Company  is  somew*'  I 
difforent.  The  generator  is  generally  over-compounded  ^^'^  i  1 
fixed  loB9  in  the  line  at  full  Itiad,  or  hand  regulation  is  cfTcet^  ,  ] 
by  the   field   rhwistat.     For  sub-station  purposea  a  variaF  1 

transfnrraer  is  employed  to  varj-  the  working  voltage,    t^-^       i 
principle  of  this  voltage  regidator  is  the  variation  of  the  'ndu-^* 
tive  relation  of  primary  and  secondary  instead  of  varying  \Y^^^ 
number  of  secondary  turns.     The  apparatus  itself  is  made  ^S^ 
st^veral    formsj  one   of  which,    used    in   a  number   of   thre^^^^ 
phue  plutB,  k  Bhown  in  fig.  263.    It  ifl  eMentullr  a  tram^^' 
tonnar  vHh  a  moTkUe  aeixmcUiy,  aiid  aanm  tUber  to  niae  o^*"^ 
lower  the  wooing  voHage,  u  oooancm  requires.    The  grada-^^ 
tion  of  TolUge  IB  not  by  ctofinite  stepa,  bat  hy  ecmtiauouB  varia — ^ 
tion.    The  ftppftraittu  te  nude  for  sofastaDtiaJly  tite  suae  raog^^^ 

of  RctioD  as  the  Stillvell  regulator  ju^t  dcBoritied,  and  aocom— ' 

plisfaee  the  same  neult.     The  General  Electric  Company  abo^*^ 
makes  a  voltage  regulator  with  a  variable  number  of  secondary 
windings. 

It  should  be  stated  that  neither  over-compounding  nor  any 
similar  devices  can  deal  successfully  with  a  load  of  very  variable 
power  factor  such  as  is  often  found  in  motor  service.  They 
can  be  made  to  work  well  on  either  non-inductive  or  inductive 
load,  but  are  not  well  adapted  for  a  load  of  which  the  power 
factor  varies  much.  For  this  condition  nothing  has  yet  been 
devised  so  good  as  pressure  wires  combined  with  inteUigent 
hand  regulation. 

Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  employ  pressure  wires 
in  conjunction  with  automatic  regulators,  but  none  have  yet 
met  with  very  encouraging  success.  Automatic  control  of 
alternating  current  sub-station  regulators  is  by  no  means  so 
simple  a  matter  as  pressure  regulation  applied  to  the  generator. 
Apparatus  of  the  type  of  the  Stillwell  regulator  has  to  deal 
with  fairly  large  currents,  and  the  contact  arm,  to  prevent  undue 
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load  on  the  "preventive  coil,"  should  be  quickly  moved  from 
segment  to  segment.  This  involves  various  mechanical  diffi- 
culties and  the  expenditure  of  some  power.  Ajjparatus  like 
Fig.  316  works  none  too  easily,  on  account  of  the  magnetic 
forces  involved.  Such  regulators  are  sometimes  motor-driven 
and  thus  readily  controllable  from  the  switchboard.  In  fact, 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  problem  of  working  sub-station  regu- 
lators automatically  involves  the  use  of  powerful  relay  mechan- 


ism akin  to  that  used  for  water-wheel  giivernors,  although  on 
a  very  much  smaller  scale. 

No  such  apparatus  is  just  at  present  in  practical  «se, 
although  if  successful  it  would  bo  in  considerable  demund.  Still 
less  progress  has  been  made  towanl  the  development  of  an 
automatic  balancing  device  for  polypha.se  circuits.  Given  a 
good  automatic  sub-station  regulator,  and  its  application  to 
preserving  accurate  balance  in  a  two-pluise  or  three-phase 
distributing  system  is  an  obviims  cxlcn^inn  i>f  its  general  uw. 
Balance  is  not  difficult  to  secure  with  a  llttli^  tact  in  arranging 


•Bi*  ngiilBtar  maU  oftn  be  at  «Bi7  «i ,  _        - 

ft  is  not  7et  fortlwoimi«.  U  tmmt  mat  be  w^pomed  Omt^^ 
Uck  of  it  ii  a  tct7  gmve  defioencir,  mm  [■■iliiwHj  aR  «m£=^ 
naijr  cantnJ  atatioD  ragdblkM  m  Hauid  «i«  m  wo  tur  m  * 
tan  b»  aceompBriud  by  owr-caaptwHliBg  tim  gmenrton. 

Tbs  devioM  jwt  dcMribed.are  aa)ilj  eoi^ietcBt  to  fnnu^^^^ 
werf  eacMcl  ngthtkm  tor  wdhttKikm  facpoam.  t^tompkb^^' 
MM  dqiend*  fit  the  lut  itMrt  on  the  ddll  with  iriud  Aedi*"** 
tiibutiiig  ijitaii  is  derigned.  If  tine  ie  eavrf^jr  done,  tb^"^ 
■ub-fltation  nguUtion  ■faonld  hold  the  virfUiee  wiUuii  m^^ 
namnr  limita  dear  up  to  tiie  lanqs. 

jU  Kgaida  the  bert  ^'rtem  of  tranmniwiion  to  wiqiloy  m  eoe — " 
neetion  with  heavy  mib-statkm  work,  tbra«  in  nstonDy  »  wid^^ 
diTerrity  of  o{miuod.  In  the  author'B  judgment,  thne  is  ats^ 
preaent  no  distributing  ayvbem  for  laiige  sub-etation  worii  m 
connection  with  long-dietance  tTansmiaBion  so  generally  advtn- 
tattPoiiH  as  the  three-pha«e  dJRtribution  witb  neutral  wire  shown 
ill  FiK-  3I>6.  It  is  remarkably  free  from  trouble  as  regards 
balaiiiniiit,  and  extraordinarily  economical  of  copper.  With 
further  advance  in  the  development  of  single-phase  alternat- 
ing miitorK,  the  single-phase  three-wire  system  shown  in  Fig. 
200  will  do  admirable  work  when  the  motor  service  is  rather 
liRht.  The  diphanc  system  has  been  installed  in  some  central 
ntationn  and  the  "monocyclic"  in  others,  so  data  will  eventu- 
ally lie  available  regarding  each  of  these  systems,  but  there  is 
httle  n<aKon  U>  expect  as  good  general  results  as  could  be  ob- 
tained l>y  the  xysteins  mentioned  above.  Diphase,  mono- 
cyclic, and  the  Dresden  three-phase  systems  are,  however,  very 
much  easier  to  adapt  to  the  circuits  of  present  stations  than  is 
the  thn-e-phase  system  with  neutral  wire. 

When  a  large  part  of  the  output  of  a  transmission  plant  is 
required  for  railway  work  and  other  motor  service  of  extreme 
severity,  and  a  lighting  system  la  also  to  be  operated,  it  is  a 
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wise  precaution  to  work  the  two  services  normally  over  sepa- 
rate lines  and  from  separate  generators  as  is  done  in  the  Salt 
Lake  City  system  just  described.  Otherwise  the  variations 
of  load  may  be  so  great  and  so  rapid  that  no  care  in  regulation 
could  prevent  serious  fluctuations  in  voltage.  A  small  rail- 
way load  and  all  ordinary  motor  service  can  be  worked  from 
the  same  circuits  as  lamps  without  much  difficulty.  These 
limitations  are  not  peculiar  to  transmission  plants  —  no  Edison 
staticm,  for  instance,  would  dare  to  attempt  working  a  low 
voltage  conduit  railway  from  its  lighting  mains.  In  these,  as 
in  many  similar  matters,  a  little  common  sense  will  prevent 
serious  mistakes  and  show  the  necessity  of  working  every  sys- 
tem so  as  to  obtain  the  best  possible  results,  and  not  to  discover 
what  it  will  endure  without  giving  intolerably  bad  service.  Of 
late  storage  batterj''  auxiliaries  have  often  been  suggested,  and 
sometimes  have  been  employed,  in  connection  with  power 
transmission  plants.  Some  reference  has  already  been  made 
to  storage  in  Chapter  II,  but  the  matters  here  to  be  consid- 
ered are  of  a  difTerent  character.  In  transmission  work  a 
battery  may  be  used  for  two  entirely  distinct  purposes.  In  the 
first  place  it  may  be  used,  as  it  sometimes  is  hi  steam-driven 
stations,  for  the  purpose  of  storing  energy  at  times  of  light  load 
to  be  used  in  making  up  deficiency  of  power  at  times  of  heavy 
load. 

In  steam-driven  stations  the  installation  of  a  battery  effects 
a  considerable  economy  by  enabling  the  engines  to  be  run  at 
all  times  at  the  points  of  maximum  economy,  and  an  additional 
saving,  in  first  cost,  by  reducing  the  capacity  of  the  steam  plant 
and  generators  required.  The  conditions  of  economy  depend 
mainly  upon  local  circumstances,  but  a  material  saving  can 
be  made  hi  many  instances  by  using  the  battery. 

In  hydraulic  practice  the  case  is  different.  In  the  average 
water  power  plant  the  main  hydraulic  works  should  generally 
be  installed  for  the  full  available  capacity,  save  in  the  few  in- 
stances when  a  partial  fall  can  be  economically  utilized.  As 
a  rule  the  dam  will  be  substantially  the  same  for  a  partial  de- 
velopment as  for  a  complete  one,  and  the  latter  can  be  carried 
out  more  cheaply  at  the  start  than  when  added  as  patchwork 
later.     Consequently   there  is  seldom  or  never  any  saving  in 
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inotalBng  s  costly  bsttery  subject  to  heavy  depredatim  ^ 
order  to  avert  the  first  cost  of  a  larger  plant.     Fmtber,  theV* 
of  Baergy  in  the  battery  is  much  greater  than  the  loas  tfl^ 
narQy  incurred  in  the  line  at  full  load,  so  that  the  total  sale»-^ 
power  for  a  gjven  hist  cost  n-ould  in  nearly  e^'cry  case  be    ^ 
(liiced  by  installing  a  battery.     The  one  case  in  which  a  batt^'^ 
cou  adviiiittiaeoualy  Ixt  umkI  iu  enniiOiiioa  witb  povmr  tn^^', 
wlmioa  for  the  parpoae  induNitod,  is  that  in  iriiiA  the  lo^f^ 
bjdrkulie  power  svaibble  ii  aettul^  wrafBriont  to  eany  t-^* 
■aqnired  numnmm  load.    Storage  mqr  tliaa  be  yttj  adn,^^^ 
tetfwiM,  atnoe  ia  enatto  tlw  mratOued  power  at  fi|^  load  ^^ 
be  applied  to  tbe  peak.    EqMwiBlly  wiB  H  be  adviMtbfe  wh^^ 
tite  peak  is  hii^  and  tlie  load  foetor  rather  poor,  ood^^' 
iriiioh  eondttionB  a   battery  may  raiee  the  poeeible    waa^^' 
imtUD  output  t^  30  to  fiO  per  oeot,  BometiineB  erai  •  lim  *** 
more. 

The  seoond  uae  of  a  battery  is  as  a  reserve  to  tide  over  »  farie^^ 
bieak  down.    The  queetiim  d  reeerve  agunst  aeadeot  in  trans — 
ndBBton  woi^  ia  always  a  trouUesome  <me.    In  the  aQthor*^ 
oimuon  the  need  of  a  oomidete  reeerve  loeated  in  the  sob-' 
station  is  overestimated.    Experienee  deariy  indicates  that  cf 
the  interruptions  of  service  occurring  on  the  system  of  a  trans- 
mission plant  with  sub-station  distribution,  only  a  very  small 
minority  occur  on  the  transmission  line  proper.     The  distribu- 
tion lines  throughout  an  average  city  are  peculiariy  exposed 
to  interruption  from  limbs  of  trees,  which  in  residence  streets 
can  never  be  adequately  trimmed;  from  the  fall  of  foreign 
wires;  from  necessary  cutting  off  in  case  of  fire,  and  from  other 
causes.     A  high  voltage  transmission  is  neither  more  nor  less 
likely  to  encounter  trouble  on  its  distributing  system  than  an 
ordinary  central  station.     So  far  as  these  causes  of  trouble  go, 
the  trans miflsion  plant's  sub-station  is  exactly  on  a  par  with  any 
other  central  station  in  requiring  special  precautions.     Now 
while  central  stations  always  should  have  more  or  less  reserve 
apparatus  to  use  in  case  of  break  down,  it  is  not  required  on 
account  of  possible  trouble  on  the  line  except  as  such  trouble 
may  iniurc  apparatus.     A  short  circuit  on  the  feeding  system 
will  not  be  removed  by  the  presence  of  a  spare  engine  and 
dynamo  in  the  station.     Hence,  the  need  of  reserve  in  the  sub- 
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station  of  a  power  transmission  system  bears  relation  simply  to 
the  accidents  which  may  affect  continuity  of  service  as  regards 
the  main  transmission  line,  and  particularly  accidents  producing 
more  than  momentary  interruptions.  Such  accidents  are  rare 
on  properly  designed  and  erected  lines,  and  save  on  extremely 
long  lines  of  which  the  cost  is  a  considerable  part  of  the  total 
cost  of  the  system,  it  is  generally  true  that  a  fraction  of  the 
cost  of  a  complete  reserve  plant  at  the  sub-station  would  pro- 
vide a  duplicate  line  so  guarded  that  reserve  apparatus  would 
be  practically  needless.  With  well-built  duplicate  pole  lines 
and  proper  switching  arrangements,  serious  trouble  on  the  lines, 
save  imder  conditions  which  would  also  paralyze  the  service 
on  the  distributing  system,  and  thus  cripple  the  plant  in  any 
event,  becomes  almost  impossible. 

Sometimes,  however,  a  partial  auxiliary  plant  is  extremely 
useful,  but  it  is  rather  for  its  convenience  in  case  of  repairs 
to  apparatus  at  the  generating  station  or  sub-station  than  as  a 
safeguard  to  the  main  line.  In  working  a  large  sub-station, 
a  storage  battery  may  be  of  considerable  use  in  this  way,  par- 
ticularly if  the  system  is  being  pushed  near  to  its  capacity.  It 
is  decidedly  not  good  policy,  however,  to  use  a  battery  unless 
the  station  is  upon  a  scale  large  enough  to  warrant  the  employ- 
ment of  an  especial  man  skilled  in  handling  batteries  and  un- 
burdened with  other  duties.  Charged  and  discharged  through 
motor  generators  or  rotaries,  a  storage  battery  can  be  put  into 
service  on  a  moment's  notice,  and  is  far  less  troublesome  to 
keep  up  than  any  other  auxiliary  for  temporary  use. 

In  some  localities  a  generator  coupled  to  a  gas  or  oil  engine 
makes  an  admirable  auxiliary.  Such  engines  can  now  be  ob- 
tained of  large  output  and  very  high  economy,  and  form  a  re- 
serve almost  as  convenient  as  a  battery.  Steam  reserves  are 
not  large  in  first  cost,  xmless  high  economy  in  operation  is 
attempted,  but  cannot  be  put  quickly  into  action  unless  the 
fires  are  kept  banked,  which  is  a  very  considerable  expense. 
However,  by  keeping  a  banked  fire  under  threatening  climatic 
conditions  the  reserve  can  be  ready  when  it  is  likely  to  be 
needed,  and  if  apparatus  needs  repair  there  is  generally  notice 
enough  given  to  get  steam  up.  Power  of  quick  firing  is  of 
great  importance  in  boilers  for  an  auxiliary  plant,  and  with 
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tttctful  treatment  a  steam  reserve  is  probably  the  most  satH- 
factory  fi>r  plants  of  moderate  size. 

In  an  increasing  number  of  cases  a  steam  auxiliary  plant  H 
used  to  supply  a  deficit  of  power  at  times  of  low  water.   The 
more  use  required  of  such  a  plant  the  more  regard  must  be   ' 
had  for  high  economy,  in  which  respert  it  must  be  sharply    j 
distinguished  from  an  auxUiary  used  merely  to  tide  over  einef- 
gencies  and  accidents. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

THE   COMMERCIAL   PROBLEM. 

Power  transmission  is  of  little  avail  if  it  does  not  pay,  and 
the  chances  of  commercial  success  form  the  first  subject  of 
investigation  in  the  development  of  any  power  transmission 
enterprise.  Reduced  to  its  lowest  terms,  the  question  presents 
itself  thus:  Can  I  profitably  furnish  power  at  a  price  which  will 
enable  me  to  undersell  the  current  cost  of  power  production? 
Evidently  this  question  cannot  be  answered  a  prioriy  but  must 
be  thoroughly  investigated  in  each  particular  case. 

The  first  thing  to  be  determined  is  the  existence  of  a  suffi- 
cient market,  the  second  thing  is  the  price  current  in  this 
market.  It  is  not  difficult  to  find  out  the  gross  amount  of 
power  used  in  a  given  region,  but  it  is  exceedingly  hard  to  dis- 
cover the  real  cost  of  production.  Even  if  all  men  were  strictly 
veracious  it  Ls  a  fact  that  very  few  users  of  power  have  any 
clear  idea  of  what  they  pay  for  it.  Coal  bills  and  wages  are 
tangible  and  men  realize  them,  but  interest,  depreciation, 
repairs,  miscellaneous  supplies,  water,  taxes,  insurance,  and 
incidentals,  are  seldom  rigorously  charged  up  to  the  power 
account,  and  these  are  large  items  when  power  is  used  irregu- 
larly. 

Further,  the  cost  per  HP  is  often  computed  from  the  nominal 
HP  of  the  engine,  without  exact  knowledge  of  the  real  average 
yearly  load.  Hence,  people  often  think  that  they  are  produc- 
ing power  at  $15  or  $20  per  HP  per  year  when  the  real  cost  is 
<30to$50. 

The  most  exhaustive  researches  as  yet  made  on  this  subject 
are  those  of  Dr.  C.  E.  Emery.  The  accompanying  table  gives 
a  summary  of  his  results,  based  on  500  net  HP  delivered  for 
ten  hours  per  day,  308  days  in  the  year.  The  power  is  sup- 
posed to  be  derived  from  a  single  engine  worked  continuoiLsly 
at  its  normal  capacity.  These  figures  represent  results  much 
better  than  are  generally  reached  in  practice,  since  most  en- 
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gOMS  an  not  worki^l  niritniiKitisly  at  full  Innd.  In  n  lar^ 
majority  of  caaeB  the  real  eost  ezeeecb  -that  given  in  the  table, 
evoi  for  csigines  of  "t"™^**  nae.  For  the  rank  and  file  of  small 
cngjnea  jmed  for  misoellaneoas  mannhcturing  puiposea,  cheaply 
built  and  generally  onderioaded,  the  tabidar  figures  shookl 


Ud  •<>«>•. 

•??». 

•?!?-. 

»•??». 

-^S-.: 

98.4* 

n.aa 

n.vt 

ttSfi 

•90.17 
M.90 

16.77 

SLU 

iG.n 

W.TS 

a».oa 

96.W 

•*8.W 

M.W 
83.66 
n.96 

be  aeariy  douUed.  In  r^ons  where  ooal  is  unusually  dear 
tiie  ooet  in  units  of  50  HP  and  upwnd  may  nmge  finm  $100 
.  to  S150  per  HP  year  for  a  ten-boor  day.  Coets  consdeimbly 
bdow  those  in  the  table  are  now  and  then  reported,  partieo- 
laily  from  en^es  in  textile  miUg  where  the  kwd  is  especially 
favorable.  Some  of  the  reduction  is  undoubtedly  due  merdy 
to  bookkeeping,  a  portion  of  the  expense  properly  cha^eaUe 
to  power  being  taken  care  of  elsewhere,  but  some  very  low 
genuine  cost*  have  certainly  been  secured.  Dr.  Emery's 
tables  are  based  on  costs  which  can  be  materially  lowered  at 
present  prices  as  regards  certain  items,  and  they  include  some 
items  nf  expense  which  in  favorable  cases  can  be  reduced. 
For  example,  in  the  case  of  large  engines  the  labor  cost  is 
materially  less  than  with  the  500  HP  assumed,  and  the  inters 
est  charge  for  an  engine  considered  as  part  of  a  manufactur- 
ing plant  might  properly  be  reduced  to  5  per  cent. 

Then  the  table  is  based  on  average  steam  consumption, 
while  in  receitt  mill  engines  a  better  figure  is  justified. 

Assuming  a  power  of  1,000  BHP  and  coal  at  $2.00  per  long 
ton,  and  making  the  necessary  modifications  in  the  data  as 
just  indicated,  the  cost  of  the  HP  year  on  the  basis  of  308  da^ 
of  10  hours  each  jjer  year,  with  first-class  compound  condens- 
ing engines,  falls  to  about  $17  to  $18.  These  figures  have  un- 
questionably been  reached  in  actual  practice,  although  rather 
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seldom.  They  must,  however,  now  and  then  be  reckoned 
with,  and  can  be  met  only  by  very  carefully  planned  trans- 
mission from  an  unusually  cheap  water-power.  As  a  rule,  even 
in  large  engine  plants,  the  cost  per  HP  year  of  3,080  hours  runs 
above  rather  than  below  $20.  On  variable  load  the  costs  are 
likely  to  run  20  or  25  per  cent  higher.  There  are  few  cases  in 
which  transmission  from  cheap  water-power  on  a  large  scale 
cannot  beat  out  steam  power  even  in  large  units. 

In  imits  under  50  HP  one  is  very  unlikely  to  find  the  HP 
year,  reckoned  on  the  above  basis  of  10  hours  per  day,  costing 
less  than  $50,  even  with  coal  as  low  as  $2  per  long  ton.  These 
are  the  facts  in  the  case;  the  fancies  will  be  duly  appreciated 
if  one  canvasses  for  electric  power.  Not  more  than  one  man 
in  six  knows  and  will  admit  that  his  power  is  costing  him  as 
much  as  the  table  would  indicate.  The  process  of  reasoning 
(so  called)  is  often  about  as  follows :  "  1  paid  for  my  engine  and 
boiler  house  when  I  built  the  factory,  and  I  do  not  propose  to 
charge  my  engine  rent.  It  has  been  running  ten  years  and  is 
just  as  good  now  as  it  ever  was;  has  not  depreciated  for  my 
purpose  a  cent.  If  any  repairs  were  needed,  the  engineer  and 
one  of  my  men  have  made  them  and  they  haven't  cost  me  any- 
thing but  my  material.  My  fireman  I  have  to  have  anyhow, 
for  I  heat  by  steam,  and  my  taxes  and  insurance  I  have  to  pay 
anyhow:  that  is  a  200  HP  engine;  my  coal  cost  me  $2,450  last 
year,  and  oil  and  stuff  $70.  1  pay  my  engineer  $60  a  month; 
that's  $16.20  per  horse-power  per  year;  if  you  can  furnish 
electric  power  for  $15  per  year  perhaps  we  can  trade."  This 
theme,  with  variations,  is  familiar  to  anyone  who  has  had 
practical  experience  in  power  transmission  work,  and  although 
the  more  intelligent  and  able  class  of  manufacturers  are  quite 
too  keen  not  to  see  the  facts  when  properly  presented,  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  this  ignorant  short-sightedness  is  always  met 
in  investigating  the  power  market. 

With  a  working  year  as  above  of  3,080  hours,  the  cost  of 
steam  power  is  actually  very  seldom  as  low  as  1  cent  per  HP 
hour,  and  in  units  below  100  HP  is  not  very  often  below  2 
cents.  In  units  of  less  than  20  HP  it  is  quite  certain  to  be  5 
cents  or  more.  These  figures  are  based  on  continuous  work- 
ing.   If  the  use  of  power  is  intermittent,  the  cost  per  HP  hour 
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isiDSMaed.  by  an  uncertain  but  aJwa}-?  large  amount,  dept^rid- 
hig  on  the  nature  of  the  service.  For  highly  intemultcnt 
■■rrie^Kas  engines  arc  uiuloubtedly  cheaper  than  steam,  and 
kl  oidiaary  units  the  cost  of  operating  these  is  sekloni  less  than 
10  nato  per  UP  hour  of  u^e.  L'sed  continuously  at  full  ^ti 
or  tfaevnbouts,  the  gas  or  petroleum  engine  is  the  most  formid- 
able  flompetitor  of  electric  motors,  since  the  actual  cost  oE  fuel 
to  low  —  from  2  tu  5  cents  per  HP  hour  —  and  the  allci- 
danOT  required  is  trifling.  Such  engines,  however,  are  high 
in  eort  and  are  inefficient  at  low  loads,  besides  being  subject 
toidatively  large  depreciation. 

Then  peculiarities  are  well  shown  in  a  recent  test  of  a  6  HP 
gM  CDgihe  in  which  the  following  facts  appeared:  The  cost«f 
operation,  inohiding  maintenance,  was  at  full  load  41  cents  |<^t 
hoar,  and  at  no  load  20  cents  per  hour;  the  cost  of  gas  being 
$1.7D  per  M  feet. 

Wo  IDBy  easily  find  from  this  the  cost  of  po«-pr  under  givTti 
drouiostaBoes  of  uae;  $10  per  HP  per  year  may  taMy  be 
diarged  up  to  iatereet  and  de{H«ciation.  Suppoae,  now,  power 
ia  need  for  10  boiuH  per  day  308  days  in  tiw  year,  the  eng^ 
being  fully  loaded  aU  the  time.  The  ooet  can  be  made  up  w 
foUowe  for  6  HP: 

3,0B0  hourt  (S  41  cents ~  91,263.60 

Interest  and  depracialion -        60.00 

Total  cost -«1,322.80 

Cost  per  HP  hour  —  7.15  cents,  of  which  the  interest  and 
depreciation  amounts  to  but  0.31  cents  per  HP  hour. 

Second,  suppose  the  engine  Is  in  full  use  3  hours  per  day,  and 
running  idle  the  rest  of  the  time,  or  is  in  equivalent  partial  use 
for  10  hours.     We  then  have 

924  hnuri  ia>  41  cents -  93T&8I 

2,160  "       "  20     " -    431.30 

InUreat  and  depreciation —      60.00 

-  »870.0t 
This  is  12.08  cents  per  HP  hour  actually  used,  and  is  a  fair 
type  of  present  practice  as  gas  engines  are  generally  used.  It 
will  hold  for  the  average  engine  used  for  small  power  purposes. 
In  regular  running  such  engines  consume  from  25  to  35  cubic 
feet  of  average  illuminating  gas  per  brake  HP  and,  when  run- 
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ning  light,  take  nearly  half  as  much  gas  as  at  full  load.  In 
careful  experimental  running  these  results  can  be  bettered  10 
to  20  per  cent,  but  in  regular  work  and  with  only  ordinary  care, 
the  gas  consumption  given  is  correct. 

Petroleum  engines  give  rather  less  fuel  expense,  but  lose  in 
extra  care  and  repairs  nearly  or  quite  all  the  gain  in  fuel. 

These  figures  must  not  be  understood  as  applying  to  large  gas 
engines  of  100  HP  and  upward,  worked  on  cheap  "producer" 
or  fuel  gas.  It  is  reasonably  certain  that  such  engines  give 
results  better  than  any  save  the  most  economical  steam  en- 
gines, if  worked  at  or  near  full  load.  The  dubious  point  about 
such  large  gas  engine  plants  is  the  maintenance,  particularly 
in  case  a  producer  is  installed.  In  the  small  sizes  above  con- 
sidered the  gas  engine  is  a  considerably  cheaper  source  of  power 
than  steam  engines,  probably  by  not  less  than  30  per  cent.  It 
must  not  be  forgotten  also  that  the  cost  of  power  from  small 
gas  engines  is  steadily  being  reduced  owing  to  the  great 
stimulus  given  to  engine  design  and  operation  by  the  develop- 
ment of  the  automobile  industry. 

In  a  general  way  we  may  summarize  these  facts  regarding 
cost  of  power  as  follows,  coal  being  taken  at  $3  per  ton: 


Kind  of  Engine. 

CoBtperHPH,  10- 

Ilour  Day, 

Fally  Loaded. 

Ck)8t  per  HPH,  Inter- 
mittent Use,  Partial 
Load. 

Large  compouod  cond.     .     .     . 
Simple,  100  HP  and  less  .     .    . 

Gas,  20  60  HP 

Gas,  small 

Steam,  small 

0  8c.  to    Ic. 
1.6     **     2.6 
2.0     ««     4.0 

6.  **    8.0 

7.  '*  12. 

Ic.  to    1.6c. 

3.     "    6. 

3.     "    7. 
10.     «*  16. 
12.     "  20. 

By  small  engines  are  meant  those  not  over  15  to  20  HP,  such 
as  are  used  in  large  numbers  for  light  manufacturing  work. 
These  figures  are  of  course  only  approximate,  and  must  be 
modified  by  the  cost  of  fuel  and  labor  in  any  particular  locality. 

They  take  no  account  of  the  efficiency  lost  between  the  en- 
gine and  its  work,  which  has  been  already  discussed  in  Chapter 
II,  and  which  gives  motor  service  some  of  its  greatest  commer- 
cial advantages. 

They  show  plainly,  however,  that  electrical  energy  delivered 
to  the  consumer  at  4  to  5  cents  per  kilowatt  hour  has  the  com- 
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mercial  advantage  in  small  work  of  all  kinds,  and  in  competi- 
tion ovoti  with  fairly  larfje  engines  used  at  light  load  or  inter- 
mittently. In  additiou  there  is.  in  favor  of  electricity,  tlie 
pencrally  rmisiilcrable  sa\ing  in  waste  power,  and  the  greater 
clMnlinoB  and  ooovMiknee  (rf  tlw  nutcn'.  At  equal  prioeB 
flleetrie  pomr  «31  pretty  effectively  Icecp  ateun  out  of  aU  new 
moAf  bat  tbo  eort  <tf  changing  from  one  tootiTe  power  to  tlie 
other  demanda  aome  concessions  on  the  part  of  dectridty. 

Hub  ooat  of  diange  is  rather  uncertain,  for  not  cmly  do  eleo- 
trio  motoiB  vary  very  widely  in  price,  owing  to  diff^nraoes  in 
mm,  KpBod,  and  eonatruction.  but  the  net  -value  of  emg^nea  and 
btHloB  reidaced  may  vaiy  from  two-tfairdB  to  tliree-qaartera 
of  thdr  cost  down  to  little  more  than  acrq>. 

bi  both  enpnea  and  motors  the  cost  ctf  the  amalLer  aiaes  is 
diaproportionatdy  huge,  owing  to  the  rdatively  large  pensi- 
tage  of  labor  in  their  oonstnietknu  Gas  en^nea  are  even  more 
expensive  than  a  steam  boiler  and  engine  in  ordinary  siaes. 
Jn  lepbteing  aiginee  by  moton,  the  selling  value  of  the  foimo', 
meluding  bcnleTs,  if  steam  is  used,  may  be  anything  my  bom 
$10  to  ^5  pn  HP,  and  the  msrkst  is  rather  mioettain  at  best. 
A  little  time  wiD  generally  effect  a  sale  on  toleraUe  terms. 

The  following  table  gives  the  approxiinate  eoBt  of  deotrie 
motors  installed  and  ready  to  run,  based  on  motors  of  ordinary 
speeds  and  voltages,  with  the  usual  accessories  and  with  a 
moderate  amount  of  wiring.  No  useful  figures  can  be  given 
on  the  cost  of  special  installations  with  complex  wiring. 


HP. 

Com. 

»  76  to  »  126 

1,600  "  2.000 
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From  this  it  appears  that  while  large  motors,  50  HP  and 
upward,  can  generally  be  counted  on  at  not  over  $20  per  HP, 
the  smaller  sizes  are  much  more  costly.  Below  20  HP  the 
net  cost  of  changing  from  steam  or  gas  engines  to  motors  is 
pretty  certain  to  be  $20  to  $30  per  HP.  Taking  interest  and 
depreciation  at  10  per  cent,  the  annual  charge  amounts  to  $2 
or  $3  per  HP,  which  must  be  increased  to  $5  or  $6  to  cover 
maintenance  and  miscellaneous  expenses.  Hence,  for  steady 
use  10  hours  per  day,  there  should  be  charged  to  general  cost 
about  0.2  cent  per  HP  hour,  which  is  equivalent  to  perhaps 
0.5  cent  for  intermittent  use. 

In  changing  motive  power,  then,  electric  service  must  gen- 
erally be  cheaper  than  what  it  replaces  by  about  the  amounts 
mentioned. 

As  to  the  cost  of  furnishing  electric  power  figures  are  a  little 
deceptive,  since  from  place  to  place  the  conditions  vary.  It  is 
safe  to  'allow  about  one  KW  at  the  station  for  one  HP  actually 
delivered  and  paid  for. 

Now  with  steam  for  a  motive  power,  the  data  already  given 
for  mechanical  power  can  readily  be  reduced  to  kilowatt  hours, 
assuming  the  dynamos  to  have  as  asual  92  to  95  per  cent  effi- 
ciency at  full  load.  But  a  steam  station  for  power  transmis- 
sion has  the  advantage  of  nearly  or  quite  continuous  running, 
thereby  reducing  general  expenses,  and  besides,  on  a  large  scale, 
the  load  can  be  kept  at  an  efficient  point  most  of  the  time. 
In  fact,  in  large  railway  power  stations  —  the  onl}'  steam-driven 
stations  for  power  transmission  on  a  large  scale  —  the  machines 
can  be  worked  very  efficiently  most  of  the  time,  and  power  can 
be,  and  is,  very  cheaply  prt)duced. 

Fig.  317  shows  graphically  the  appn)ximate  variation  of 
total  cost  with  output  in  well-designed  power  stations,  the 
fi:gures  given  being  based  on  $^3  per  ton  for  coal  and  power 
delivered  at  the  station  has  bars.  Anything  mider  one  cent 
per  KW  hour  including  interest,  depreciation,  sujx?rintendence 
and  general  expense  is  good  practice,  ev(Mi  for  a  ver\'  large 
station.  Steam  is  not  likely  to  be  often  used  a*<  a  motive  power 
for  power  transmission  work,  except  in  working  a  very  cheap 
coal  supply. 

Dr.  Emery  has  worked  out  at  considerable  length,  the  prob- 


lem  of  tlie  eoat  of  stoam  power  on  a  ven-  large  scale  and  ti^rii 
Uie  most  ecoiiomifAl  modem  machinery.  He  assumer-J 
20.000  HP  plant,  worked  24  houre  per  day,  on  a  rariable  1  — >a 
avcrsginj;  12,760  HP.  63.8  per  cent  of  the  maximum.  'X^hi 
load  factor  is  juiliciously  emimat<Ml  and  could  certainly  h( 
^^^—    realized  in  a  plant  of  such  size,  emj'loyed  in  the  general  ■ 
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tribution  of  power.  Taking  coal  at  one  mill  per  pound,  S2.24 
per  long  ton,  and  entering  every  item  of  expense,  he  found  the 
total  cost  per  HP  per  year  to  be  $33.14.  If  the  plant  were 
established  at  the  mouth  of  the  coal  mine,  fuel  should  be  ob- 
tained at  not  over  one-third  the  above  cost.  This  advantage 
would  bring  the  cost  per  HP  per  year  down  to  $24.S9.  Taking 
now  15,000  KW  in  dynamo  capacity  in  large  direct  coupled 
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units,  say  five  in  number,  the  electrical  plant  would  cost, 
installed  with  all  needful  accessories  and  ready  to  run, 
S200,000.  Taking  interest,  taxes,  and  depreciation  together 
at  10  per  cent,  which  is  enough,  since  a  3  per  cent  sinking 
fund  would  amply  allow  for  depreciation;  allowing  $15,000  per 
year  for  additional  labor  and  superintendence  and  $10,000  more 
for  maintenance  and  miscellaneous  expenses,  brings  the  total 
annual  charge  for  the  electrical  machinery  to  $45,000.  Add- 
ing this  to  the  steam  power  item  and  reducing  the  whole  to 
cost  per  KW  hour,  assuming  94  per  cent  average  dynamo  effi- 
ciency, the  total  cost  per  KW  hour  delivered  at  the  station 
switchboard  becomes  0.436  cent.  Working,  then,  on  an  im- 
mense scale  from  cheap  coal,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  less  than  half 
a  cent  per  KW  hour  will  deliver  the  energy  to  the  bus  bars. 

The  next  step  is  the  cost  of  delivering  it  to  the  customer. 
This  varies  so  greatly,  according  to  circumstances,  that  an 
average  is  very  hard  to  strike.  A  plant  such  as  we  are  con- 
sidering will  usually  be  installed  only  when  the  radius  of  dis- 
tribution is  fairly  long.  Taking  the  transmission  proper  as 
50  miles,  the  line  and  right  of  way,  using  30,000  volts,  may  be 
taken  as  about  $25  per  KW;  the  raising  and  reducing  trans- 
formers with  sub-station  and  equipment  would  cost  perhaps 
$15  per  KW,  and  the  distributing  circuits,  with  a  fair  propor- 
tion of  large  motors,  about  $10  per  KW  additional.  The  com- 
plete distributing  system  for  15,000  KW  would  then  cost  about 
$750,000.  Figuring  interest  and  depreciation  roundly  at  10 
per  cent,  the  annual  charge  is  $75,000.  Add  now  $15,000  for 
labor  in  sub-station  and  distributing  system,  $10,000  for  gen- 
eral administrative  expense,  and  5  per  cent  on  the  cost  for 
maintenance  and  miscellaneous  expenses,  and  we  reach  a  total 
annual  charge  for  distribution  of  $137,500.  The  average  out- 
put being  almost  exactly  9,000  KW,  the  cost  of  distribution  per 
KW  hour  is  0.174  cent.  The  actual  cost  of  generating  and  dis- 
tributing the  power  then  becomes  0.610  cent  per  KW  hour. 

This  is  probably  pretty  nearly  a  minimum  for  distribution  of 
power  from  coal  mines.  It  supjX)ses  a  very  large  plant  in- 
stalled for  cash  and  operated  for  profit.  It  makes  no  allow- 
ance for  the  floating  of  bonds  at  60  to  80  cents  on  the  dollar, 
the  operations  of  a  construction  company,  the  purchase  of 
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coal  from  the  directors,  the  paj-ment  of  big  salaries  to  the  pro- 
moters, or  any  of  the  allied  dex-ices  well-known  in  financial 
drcles. 

Under  favorable  circumstances  a  materially  better  result 
can  be  reached  with  hydraulic  power. 

These  figures  mean  that  power  could  be  sold  at  an  average 
of  1  cent  i>er  KW  hour  at  a  good  profit,  aggregating  for  tbn 
plant  in  quention  mort  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  doUan;  per 
year. 

Only  the  largest  plsinta,  skilfully  handlrd,  can  approach 
such  iigure^s  for  cost  of  power  as  have  just  been  given. 

It  should  be  possible,  however,  to  bring  the  cost  of  distribu- 
tion per  KW  hour  in  a  well-designed  transmission  plant  of 
1,000  HP  or  more  down  to  less  than  0.5  cent  per  KW  hour. 
Lean  than  this  may  indeed  be  found  in  practice,  while  figures 
approaching  0.25  cent  may  be  fomid  in  good  central  station 
xporking. 

The  cost  of  producing  power  ui  steam-driven  plants  of  vari- 
ous siees  has  already  been  given;  that  m  water-power  plants  is 
far  low  deftnit*.  but  on  the  whole  lower.  In  some  hydrarilic 
plants  where  develupment  has  been  costly,  the  cost  nf  water- 
power  rises  to  .S20  or  $25  [)or  net  HP  year,  while  on  iht 
other  hand  water-power  has  been  leased  at  the  canal  for  as 
little  as  S5  per  year  per  hydraulic  HP  in  the  caual,  equivalent 
to  about  $6.50  per  available  HP  at  the  wheel  shaft.  The 
investment  per  effective  HP  at  the  wheel  ranges  from  nearly 
$150  to  as  low  as  $30  or  $40.  This  includes  both  the  hydrauUc 
rights  and  work    and  the  wheels  themselves. 

A  typical  estimate  for  a  water-power  plant  under  fairly  fav- 
orable conditions,  derived  from  actual  practice,  runs  about  as 
follows,  for  a  1,000  HP  plant  working  at,  say,  3,000  volts,  so 

Hydraulic  works $40,000 

Wbeele  and  fiulngs 12,500 

Power  Btation S,600 

Pole  line,  8  miles 4,000 

Trunsuiiiieion  circuit 16,000 

Dynamos  and  equipment,  760  KW 16,000 

Transformers.  760  KW 7,600 

llistribuling  lines 16.000 

Miscelltuieous fijOOO 

Total #116,600 
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Operating  expense: 

Interest  and  depreciation,  10  per  cent $11,650 

Attendance  at  plant 4,000 

Linemen  and  team 2,000 

Office  expense 3,500 

Rent,  taxes,  and  incidentals 1,000 

Maintenauce  and  supplies 4,000 

Total $26,150 

that  there  is  no  reducing  sub-station,  but  only  an  ordinary 
distribution. 

The  full  capacity  of  the  plant  is  about  750  KW.  Supposing 
the  plant  to  be  worked  somewhere  near  its  capacity  at  maxi- 
mum load,  and  to  be  in  operation  on  a  mixed  load  24  hours 
per  day,  we  may  estimate  the  daily  output  about  as  follows: 

KW  KWH 

9  hours  (a)  600 4,500 

6     **      «*   250 1,250 

8     **      **   100 300 

6     **      *•     50 300 

Total 6,350 

This  should  be  taken  for  300  days  in  the  year.  The  other 
65  days,  Sundays,  holidays,  and  occasional  periods  of  unusually 
small  motor  loads,  it  is  not  safe  to  count  on  more  than  1,000 
ICW  hours  per  day.  Taking  account  of  stock,  we  have  for  the 
year, 

1,970,000   KWH, 

and  the  net  cost  per  kilowatt  hour  becomes  1.33  cents.  It  is 
worth  noting  that  the  distribution  of  power  for  the  day  is  taken 
from  a  transmission  plant  m  actual  operation. 

Of  the  above  total  cost,  0.47  cent  is  chargeable  to  distribution 
expenses  and  0.86  to  power  production.  Doubling  the  cost  of 
the  hydraulic  works  would  raise  the  generating  cost  to  1.07  cents 
and  the  total  cost  to  1.54. 

It  is  evident  in  this  case  that  power  could  be  sold  at  2  cents 
net  per  HPH  with  a  good  profit,  assuming  the  smaller  total 
cost,  and  at  2.5  cents,  even  with  the  greater  hydraulic  cost. 
Even  if  the  total  investment  were  as  great  as  $250,000,  the 
plant  would  pay  fairly  well  at  3  cents  per  HPH. 

The  fact  is,  hydraulic  transmission  plants  generally  will  pay 
well  if  a  good  load  can  be  obtained.  The  above  example  does 
not  show  a  cheap  plant  nor  a  remarkable  load  factor.     In 
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fact,  the  roBt  por  KW  in  this  rase  runs  to  about  $155,  while  at 
present  prirpa  of  material,  many  plants  are  installed  at  a 
considerably  less  figure  even  when  as  here  the  cost  of  the  dis- 
tributing: Bynt^m  ia  large.  lu  really  favorable  cases  ihe  cost  of 
power  distributed  will  not  exceed  1  cent  per  HP  hour,  and 
in  eoinparatively  few  plants  will  it  rise  to  2  cents,  unless  the 
market  for  power  is  grossly  overestimated. 

This  is  onfl  of  the  eommonest  troubles  with  plants  that  do 
not  pay  well,  A  costly  hydraulic  development  is  undertaken, 
reetulting,  in  rendering  available  several  times  as  mueh  power 
as  can  be  utiliKcd;  a  portion  of  this  ia  then  transmitted  and 
{■old,  but  tlie  plant  It  burdened  with  heavy  initial  expense,  and 
struggles  along  as  best  it  can.  It  is  not  safe  to  cuutit  on  the 
Ftiniulation  of  intlustrial  growth  by  cheap  power  unless  the 
situation  is  exceptionally  fortunate,  or  cost  of  producing  power 
is  s*>  -oniall  that  the  plant  will  pay  tolerably  well  on  the  ex- 
■inig  vurkBt. 

A  oanful  omovub  for  poww  is  a  neeemaxy  part  of  the  pra- 
Umhuuiy  mik  for  a  power  trananuBaion,  and  the  more  com- 
plete it  ean  be  made  the  better.  Reference  to  the  taUe  erf 
p.  043  shows  that,  at  a  edling  rate  of  2  to  4  oents  per  HP 
hour,  the  cost  of  power  can  be  reduced  for  all  small  oonsumers 
and  a  good  many  rather  large  ones.  If  the  cost  of  coal  is 
high,  $5  {H-r  ton  or  more,  nearly  all  consumers  will  save  by 
using  electric  power,  while  with  favorable  hydraulic  conditions 
money  can  be  saved  by  transmission  even  when  replacing  very 
cheap  steam  power. 

Take,  for  example,  a  large  manufacturing  plant  requiring 
1,000  HP  steadily,  12  hours  a  day.  At  a  distance  of,  say,  8 
miles,  is  a  hydraulic  power  that  can  give,  say,  1,200  HP,  and  can 
be  purchased  and  developed  for  $100,000.  The  cost  of  gener- 
ating and  transmitting  power  will  be  about  as  follo^'s: 

Hydraulio  work $100,000 

Wlieela  wid  flttings 16,000 

Power  house 8,000 

Pole  line 4,000 

nyiiamoe  and  equipment  20,000 

Tnuismlsaion  circxiit 16,000 

Motora  Mid  equiptne[it   I&,000 

Miacellwieous    10,000 

Total 1182,000 
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and  the  operating  expenses  would  be  about  as  follows: 

Interest  and  depreciation $18,200 

Attendance  at  plant 2,500 

"            **  motors 1,800 

Other  labor  1,000 

Maintenance,  supplies,  etc 5,000 

Total  $28,500 

This  would  furnish,  taking  the  working  year  as  308  days, 
3,696,000  HP  hours  at  a  cost  of  0.77  cent  per  HP  hour.  With 
a  low  cost  of  hydraulic  development  and  a  short  line,  say  not 
over  three  miles,  the  above  figures  for  cost  could  be  brought 
down  to  about  $130,000.  Now,  allowing  5  per  cent  for  inter- 
est, and  setting  aside  3  per  cent  for  sinking  fund,  which  allows 
for  complete  replacement  in  less  than  20  years,  we  may  figure 
the  annual  cost  of  power  again  thus: 

Interest  and  sinking  fund $10,400 

Attendance  at  plant 2,500 

•'            **  motors 1,800 

Maintenance  and  incidentals 5,000 

Total $19,700 

This  is  $19.70  per  HP  year,  or  0.53  cent  i>er  HP  hour,  or 
$15.80  per  HP  year  omitting  the  sinking  fund,  which  very  sel- 
dom is  allowed  to  creep  into  estimates  on  the  cost  of  steam 
power.  This  is  certainly  cheaper  than  power  can  be  generated 
by  steam,  save  in  very  exceptional  instances,  provided  proper 
account  be  taken  of  interest,  depreciation,  and  repairs.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  cost  just  given  has  been  reached,  in  practice, 
in  transmission  work  at  moderate  distances.  On  a  larger  scale, 
sUghtly  better  results  can  be  attained.  These  figures  take  no 
account  of  the  saving  in  actual  power  obtained  by  distributed 
motors,  always  an  important  matter  in  organizing  a  transmis- 
sion for  manufacturing  purposes.  This  can  generally  be 
coimted  on  to  make  it  possible  to  replace  1,000  HP  in  a  steam 
engine  by  not  over  750  HP  in  electric  motors,  with  a  corre- 
sponding reduction  in  the  aggregate  yearly  cost  of  power. 

Speaking  in  a  general  way  of  costs  at  the  present  time  (1906), 
dynamos  and  their  equipment  may  safely  be  taken  at  $10  to 
$20  per  kilowatt,  raising  and  reducing  transformers  at  from 
$4  to  $8  per  KW,  Ime  erected  at  from  $10  to  $30  per  KW, 
water-wheels  and  governors  at  $10  to  $20  per  HP,  and  steam 
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pltuit,  when  used,  at  from  S40  to  $60  per  net  HP.  Under  fav- 
orable confiiticns  the  total  <-osl  per  KW  of  eapacity  e&n  be 
brought  to  $50  or  $60  excliiJin^  all  questions  of  steam  plant 
and  of  hydraulic  developmont. 

The  line  is  always  a  ruthcT  uncertain  item,  un  account  of  its 
variatinnR  iii  cost  at  different  distances,  and  in  meeting  local 
conditions  of  distribution.  The  pole  line  itself  will  coat  from 
$2.W  to  $500  per  mile,  according  to  circumelances,  but  the 
copper  must  be  figured  separately,  as  already  explained.  ' 

No  account  is  here  taken  of  freaks  in  design  —  dyuamos  of 
special  design  for  peculiar  speeds  or  voltages,  extraordinary 
line  voltages,  uiiuhil!i]  fre(iuciipiefi.  or  eccentric  methods  of  dis- 
tjrilntUon  lik»  the  vbaHmoant  on  of  rotaiy  ocmvartetR  and  stor- 
age battoiea,  llie  figom  are  intcoded  to  wproBiait  ordinaiy 
good  pnotioe  aa  it  exists  to-day. 

One  of  the  nioest  points  in  operating  a  trHiwinimiTtn  plant  ia 
the  proper  adjustment  of  tbe  prioe  of  power  to  the  existing 
market.  It  ia  no  easy  matter  to  stiika  the  point  between  tlH 
ooat  of  other  power  and  the  ooet  of  generating  and  dietributing 
deetrio  power,  which  will  ^ve  the  maidmum  net  profit.  In 
gwLeral  it  is  best  to  work  entirely  on  a  meter  baus,  for  the 
customer  then  pays  simply  for  what  he  uses,  and  the  station 
manager  knows  the  exact  distribution  of  his  output. 

The  generating  station  or  the  sub-station  should  he  equipped 
with  a  recording  wattmeter  that  will  show  the  actual  output, 
and  from  this  measurement  much  valuable  information  can  be 
obtained. 

Knowing  the  investment  and  the  approximate  operating 
exijense,  it  is  easy  to  figure,  as  we  have  just  done.the  total  cost^ 
of  delivering  energy  per  KW  power  at  various  outputs.  Thio- 
ls the  basis  of  operations.  The  next  thing  is  to  estimate  as^^ 
closely  as  possible  the  average  local  cost  of  power  in  units  of^ 
various  sizes.  These  two  quantities  form  the  possible  limit^^ 
of  selling  price.     One  must  keep  far  enough  above  the  firsti^ 

to  insure  a  good  profit,  and  enough  below  the  second  to  cap ■ 

ture  the  business.  It  is  convenient  to  plot  these  data  as  in^M 
Fig.  318,  which  is  based  on  the  table  of  p.  643,  and  the  plantu^ 
discussed  on  p.  649.  Curve  1  shows  the  effect  of  change  in  th^^ 
annual  output  on  the  net  cost  per  KWH.     Curve  2  shows  th^^ 
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approximate  existing  cost  nf  steam  or  other  power,  the  points 
from  which  the  curve  was  drawn  being  shuwn  by  crosses. 
Curve  3  shows  the  same  for  intermittent  loads,  the  points  being 
indicated  by  circles.  It  is  evident  that  for  yearly  outputs  less 
than  1,000,000  KWH,  the  plant  would  be  in  bad  shape  to 
get  business.     At  2,000,000  KWU  good  profits  are  in  sight, 
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while  at  3,000,000,  the  electric  plant  can  meet  all  cases  at  a 
profit. 

At  the  given  output  of  1,970,000  KWH,  it  would  be  possible 
to  charge  2  cents  per  KWH  as  a  minimum  without  losing  busi- 
ness, while  all  the  smaller  customers  rould  gain  by  changing 
to  electric  power  at  4,  6,  or  6  cents  per  KWH. 

When  a  few  consumers  are  scuerating  power  at  an  unusually 
low  figure,  there  is  always  the  temptation  to  obtain  them  at  a 
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I,  rate.     As  a  nile,  thia  is  bad  policy  utiles  they  are 

.lile  for  eomo  particiiJar  reason  a^icle  from  increase  of  out- 

L.  for  th«  iiHUTil  effeet  of  sperial  !ow  price  cuntracts  Ls  alwayi^ 

1.  and  ill  the  long  run  it  is  ^xs-i  Xa  make  standard  rate^  and 

I  adhem  lo  them. 

Tho  brat  prices  can  always  of  wiursft  be  obtained  from  small 

ttLtuiners,  and  Ihene  are  also  specially  desirable  in  that  they 

'■tend  U'  keep  a  miiform  luad  on  the  Mystpm.     Not  only  do  50 

to  HI'  motors  yield  ordinarily  several  times  on  much  revenue 

Its  one  5(10  HP  motor,  b-„;  they  ~"  call  for  power  very  sttadOy 
ftll  day  long  and  keep  the  rcgulonon  excellent,  while  the  large 
motor  may  be  off  and  on  in  the  most  exasperating  way  and 
'CAUHC  Rreat  annoyance  at  the  time  of  the  "lap  load,"  when 
liglitw  and  molore  lire  all  in  use.  Large  molors  running  inter- 
mittently are  cfljx'cially  disadvantageous,  for  they  do  not 
greatly  increase  the  aggregate  station  output  and  pay  relatively 
little. 
In  general,  the  best  schedule  of  prioee  can  be  made  up  by 
■tarting  with  a  rate  arranged  to  get  all  ihe  [Kiwers  below. 
4  or  5  HI',  and  then  for  larger  powers  arranging  a  set  of 
oounts  from  thia  initial  nte.  These  discounts,  however, 
should  be  based,  not  exclusively  upon  the  sixe  of  the  motors, 
but  on  the  monthly  KW  hours  recorded  against  them.  In  one 
respect,  charging  by  wattmeter  alone  is  at  rather  a  disadvan- 
tage. A  large  motor  running  at  variable  load,  and  much  of 
the  time  at  light  load,  is  far  less  desirable  as  a  station  load  thao 
a  small  and  steadily  running  motor  using  the  same  number  of 
KW  hours  monthly.  The  former  demands  far  greater  station 
capacity  for  the  same  earning  power,  and  also  inflicts  a  bad 
power  factor  upon  the  system  at  times  of  light  load  if  the  dis- 
tribution is  by  alternating  current.  It  is  not  easy  to  avoid  this 
difficulty,  although  various  devices  to  that  end  have  been  intro- 
duced. In  one  large  plant,  recording  ammeters  are  installed 
for  each  motor,  and  the  largest  demand  for  current  lasting  two 
minutes  or  more  during  a  given  month  is  made  a  factor  in  de- 
termining the  price  paid  for  that  month's  supply  of  power,  so 
that  large  demands  for  station  capacity  must  in  part  be  paid 
for  by  the  consumer. 

Another  device  for  the  same  purpose  is  a  combination  of  the 
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flat-rate  and  meter  methods  of  charging.  A  fixed  monthly 
charge  per  horse-power  of  the  motor  connected  is  made,  and  in 
addition  the  consumer  pays  for  his  energy  by  wattmeter,  of 
course  at  a  somewhat  lower  rate  than  in  using  the  meter  alone. 
A  rough  illustration  of  the  effect  is  as  follows.  Suppose  a  flat 
charge  of  $1  per  month  per  HP  of  the  motor  installed  and  a 
meter  rate  of  3  cents  per  KWH.  One  customer  has  a  10  HP 
motor  worked  steadily  at  full  load  10  hours  per  day  for  30  days. 
Another  has  a  50  HP  motor  which  runs  at  full  load  for  2  hours 
per  day.  Each  may,  for  example,  use  3,000  KWH  per  month, 
and  pay  by  meter  $90  therefor;  but  the  former  pays  a  flat 
charge  of  $10,  the  latter  one  of  $50,  so  that  the  monthly  bill  is 
in  the  former  case  $100,  in  the  latter  $140.  The  extra  $40  may 
be  regarded  as  the  payment  of  rent  for  station  capacity,  and 
capacity  of  lines  and  transformer,  to  be  held  at  the  cus- 
tomer's call  at  all  times.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  very  genuine  expense 
to  the  station.  The  whole  question  of  equitable  charging  for 
current  used  for  light  and  power  is  a  very  puzzling  one.  Tak- 
ing the  country  through,  there  has  been  a  tendency  for  basic 
rates  to  cluster  about  20  cents  per  KWH  for  lighting  and  10 
cents  per  KWH  for  power.  This  difference  has  no  logical 
reason  for  existence,  and  merely  represents  the  natural  ten- 
dency to  get  business  by  trying  to  keep  below  each  consumer's 
supposed  cost  of  production.  The  present  tendency  is  to  put 
current  for  lighting  and  power  upon  nearly  the  same  basis, 
letting  a  sliding  scale  of  discounts  take  care  of  the  generally 
smaller  output  purchased  b}*^  the  lighting  customer.  These 
discounts  vary  greatly  from  place  to  place,  but  they  generally 
run  up  to  50  to  70  per  cent  for  large  consumers,  and  are  com- 
monly less  for  lighting  than  for  power.  On  the  whole,  the 
simpler  the  system  of  rates  and  discounts,  the  better. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  an  electric  supply  company 
is  a  public  service  corporation  doing  business  in  virtue  of  fran- 
chise rights,  and  consequently  it  mast  tread  softly  and  circum- 
spectly in  its  dealings  with  the  public.  Special  contracts,  save 
for  an  open  and  general  reason,  like  the  use  of  power  during 
restricted  hours,  are  from  this  point  of  view  particularly  to  be 
avoided,  and  the  whole  rate  system  ought  to  be  as  open  and 
above  board  as  possible. 
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A  (^mplicalod  system  "f  discoimts  is  not  at  oil  necoasary  to 
fiiiaJiciiil  Hiiri-fss,  as  wiinew*  the  results  obtained  by  tho  gas 
(•om[iaiiies  from  a  nearly  flnt  rftte.  A  simple  and  r»bvioiis  dia- 
rouiit  scalo  gpiicrally  is  acceptable  to  the  public,  and  the  trouWe 
really  begins  when  one  attempts  t«  take  aceoiuit  nf  diffcrcncea 
in  demand  of  the  fwrt  already  mentioned.  A  tninimnm  bill 
per  lamp  or  HP  installed  plus  a  simple  meter  sebetltJe  ean  pw\>- 
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ably  take  accoimt  of  varying  conditions  as  satisfactorily  as  any 
system  yet  devised. 

The  exact  form  of  the  rate  schedule  can  best  be  determined 
after  looking  over  the  local  conditions.  As  an  example  of 
how  the  thing  can  be  done,  let  us  start  with  the  data  of  Fig,  318 
on  local  costs  of  power.  On  the  basis  of  curves  2  and  3,  lay 
down  a  tentative  curve  of  a  sort  fitted  to  get  the  business. 
Let  this  be,  for  example,  curve  1  of  Fig.  319.  This  naturally 
falls  pretty  near  curve  2  of  Fig.  318.  Now  at  near  full  load  a 
10  HP  motor  should  take  not  far  from  2,000  KWH  per  month. 
Hence,  one  can  set  down  a  rough  scale  of  outputs  correspond- 
ing to  the  horse-power  of  the  several  motor  sizes.     Of  course 
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very  few  motors  mn  f iilly  loaded,  and  as  they  fall  below  full  load 
their  condition  of  economy  approaches  curve  3,  Fig.  318,  and 
their  bills  slip  up  along  our  present  curve.  By  the  curve  a  man 
with  a  20  HP  motor  fully  loaded  will  pay  for  4,000  KWH  a 
month  at  6  cents,  while  if  he  consumes  but  2,000  KWH  he  will 
pay  for  it  at  the  rate  of  6.7  cents  per  KWH.  The  man  with  a  100 
HP  motor  will  get  his  power  at  2.4  cents  per  KWH  at  full 
load,  or  at  half  load  for  3.8  cents.  These  figures,  although 
based  on  reasonable  data,  are,  as  compared  with  actual  motor 
rates,  rather  high  for  the  small  motors  and  low  for  the 
laiige  ones.  The  difference  perhaps  indicates  that  in  general 
it  has  been  found  wise  to  encourage  small  motor  business,  as 
has  alreadv  been  indicated. 

Now  to  apply  the  combination  of  flat  rate  and  meter  to  en. 
courage  steady  loads.  A  regular  charge  of  $1  per  HP  o^ 
motor  per  month  will  mean,  on  a  basis  of  200  KWH  monthli 
per  HP,  a  fixed  charge  of  0.5  cent  per  KWH  on  the  fully  loadea 
motor.  Therefore  curve  1,  Fig.  319,  should  be  dropped  down 
0.5  cent  to  get  the  new  meter  rates.  Here  is  the  chance  for 
equalizing  a  bit,  by  dropping  the  upper  end  of  the  curve  and 
letting  its  lower  end  alone.  Curve  2  shows  a  curve  thus  low- 
ered. At  about  50  HP  the  drop  compensates  for  the  fixed 
charge,  and  the  total  rates  rise  above  that  jwint,  and  below  it, 
fall.  Now  for  the  20  HP  motor  the  monthly  bill  is  $20  + 
4,000  KWH  @  5  cents  =  $220,  and  for  the  100  HP  motor 
$100  +  20,000  @  2.3  cents  =  $560.  The  former  pays  $11 
per  horse-power  per  month,  the  latter  $5.60.  At  half  input 
these  figures  rise  to  about  $14  and  $9.40  respectively. 

To  simplify  the  discounts,  curve  2  is  commonly  made  up  of 
a  series  of  arbitrary  steps  such  as  are  shown.  They  can  be 
arranged  to  suit  any  case,  the  one  shown  being  merely  a  simple 
example.  Based  upon  it  the  discounts  from  the  basic  price  of 
10  cents  per  KWH  are: 

KWH  Monthly  CoiMomption  I^rcent* 

Below       400 0 

400-  1,000 20 

1,000-  8,000 40 

8,000-  6,000 60 

6,000-  9,000 60 

9,000-16,000 70 

16,000  and  over 80 


I 


an  unuHually  p>o<l  imirket  fur  smmll  motors,  the  steps 
De  armiigctl  to  favor  them  a  bit,  as,  for  instance,  by  piv- 

5  a  10  per  cent  (liscount  from  21K3  to  400  KWH.  It  n-ill 
lO  eecn  tbat  the  whole*  scheme  is  frankly  empirical,  although 

ied  on  premises  whii-Ji  are  not  without  rt'a^on.  Some  Jis- 
juiil  sche<lulee  are  far  more  complex  than  that  sOiown,  while 
,her»  arc  rather  simpler.  The  prices  given  here  are  fairly 
High  save  on  the  large  motors.  Many  plants  give  an  extra 
lisntmit  of  5  or  10  jier  pent  for  prompt  settlement.  In  selling 
iirrent  for  lighting,  the  diacounts  are  generally  less  variable 
*ith  the  eonsiimiitioii  than  nere  shown,  and  a  flat  service  rate 
in  ndtlltion  is  of  rather  duhinus  expediency  considering  the 
policy  of  the  gas  ctimpaniea.  The  discount  Bchedule  here 
given  would  do  very  well  for  the  lighting  output  as  well  ae 
for  the  motor  load, 

Cliarging  by  a  recording  ammeter  instead  of  a  wattmeter 
will  reach  the  users  of  motors  that  injure  the  power  factor  of 
the  system,  and,  combined  with  the  flat  rate  just  mentioned, 
would  probably  give  a  really  f^rer  system  of  payment  for  the 
customer's  demand  upon  the  station  than  either  of  the  schemed 
just  described,  but  the  wattmeter  is  so  generally  used  ami 
understood   that  it   can   hardly  be  escaped. 

Methods  of  selling  and  charging,  however,  must  be  modified 
to  suit  local  conditions  and  customs.  Each  community  has 
peculiarities  of  its  own  that  must  be  studied  and  reached. 
Sometimes  a  flat  rate,  objectionable  as  it  often  is,  will  secure 
a  more  remunerative  business  than  any  system  of  metering, 
while  elsewhere  a  meter  system,  however  intricate,  may  work 
better  than  a  flat  rate.  As  a  rule,  however,  metering  is  th« 
best  method  of  charging  for  all  parties. 

A  water-power  transmission  plant  has  the  peculiarity  when, 
as  usual,  the  water  is  owned  outright,  of  showing  a  nearly 
constant  operating  expense,  irrespective  of  output.  Hence, 
after  the  receipts  exceed  this  expense,  all  additional  load,  at 
any  price,  means  profit.  But  it  means  profit  precisely  in  pro- 
portion to  lis  price,  so  that  taking  on  large  consumers  at  a 
very  low  price  is  usually  bad  policy,  it  being  better  to  encour- 
age small  consumers  by  giving  what  is  to  them  a  very  reason- 
able figure. 
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After  the  maximum  output  comes  near  to  the  capacity  of 
the  plant,  the  total  yearly  output  for  the  given  plant  is  diffi- 
cult to  increase.  Hence,  it  is  desirable  persistently  to  culti- 
vate the  use  of  power  at  such  times  as  will  not  increase  the 
maximiun  load.  This  can  best  be  done  by  offering  liberal  dis- 
counts for  power  used  only  between,  say,  8  p.m.  and  8  a.m. 
There  is  at  best  rather  a  small  amount  of  this,  and  it  is  all 
worth  getting  even  at  a  low  rate.  After  getting  all  the  avail- 
able night  power,  the  next  step  should  be  to  get  whatever  day 
business  is  possible  for  hours  restricted  to  the  period  prior  to 
the  beginning  of  the  peak,  say  at  4  p.m.,  again  at  special  dis- 
counts. Now  and  then  a  customer  can  be  picked  up  on  this 
basis  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  station. 

In  stations  using  rented  water-power  at  a  fixed  price  per 
HP,  or  employing  steam,  the  operating  expense  is  of  course 
variable,  and  this  variation  will  influence  greatly  the  adjust- 
ment of  prices,  although  the  general  principles  are  unchanged. 

Experience  has  now  shown  that  electric  power  transmission 
may  generally  be  made  a  profitable  enterprise. 

If  a  transmission  is  planned  and  executed  on  sound  business 
l)rinciples  and  with  ordinary  forethought,  it  is  well-nigh  cer- 
tain to  be  a  permanent  and  profitable  investment. 

Failiue  is  generally  chargeable  to  attempts  to  work  with 
altogether  insufficient  capital,  leading  to  ruinous  actual  rates 
of  interest;  the  purchase  of  material  at  extortionate  prices 
due  to  various  forms  of  credit;  and  huge  commissions  to 
promoters. 

Organized  in  such  wise,  almost  any  enterprise  becomes 
merely  speculative,  and  its  failure  should  produce  neither  sur- 
prise nor  sympathy,  for  such  a  course  is  the  broad  highway  that 
leads  straight  into  the  ever  ready  clutches  of  a  receiver.  Hon- 
esty is  the  best  policy  in  power  transmission,  as  elsewhere. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

THE  MEASUREMENT  OF   ELECTRICAL   ENERGY. 

The   basic  fact  regarding  the   measurement  of  electrical 
power  is  the  stress  between  a  magnetic  field  and  a  coil  cartV' 
ing  a  current.     Obviously  such  a  coil  produces  of  itself  a  ny^' 
netic  field,  but  it  is  the  proportionality  of  this  field  to  the  c^' 
rent  rather  than  its  mere  existence  that  gives  it  importance 
measuring  instruments. 

The  fiuidamental  measurements  which  have  to  be  mad^ 
ordinary   practical   engineering  are  three  —  current,   elec^'"    t 
motive  force,  and  electrical  energy,  which  is  their  co-direc"^^^ 
product.     In  continuous  current  work,  while  mere  readir^^^ . 
of  the  first  two  give  the  energy  as  their  numerical  product,  ic^^ 
generally  desirable  to  have  instnunents  which  measure  ener^"     ^ 
directly  and  which  integrate  a  varying  output  continuous^^  ^^ 
so  that  one  may  at  all  times  keep  track  of  the  output  of  C^  -*^ 
station,  a  single  circuit,  or  the  energy  supplied  to  a  single  ci^^-^^T* 
tomer.     In  alternating  current  work  a  wattmeter  is  doub^^^--^^ 
necessary,  first  because  the  product  of  volts  and  amperes  do*^^^^^^^^^^^ 
not  give  the  real  energy,  but  the  apparent  energy,  as  h;r-^^^^ 
already  been  explained;  and,  second,  because  the  true  enet^^T^^. 
divided  by  the  apparent  energy  equals  the  power  factor,  whi<^  ^  *^ 
should  be  looked  after  very  carefully  in  an  alternating  statior:^^^^^ 

Any  effect  of  electric  current  which  is  proportional  to  m 
simply  related  to  that  current  may  obviously  be  used  for  vi-        ^ 
nu'iisurcinent,   and   in   laboratory   measurements   instrumen*  ^^' 
based  on  almost  (»vorv  imaginable  property  of  electric  currer:^'^^^^^^''^ 
have  boon  iisod  with  more  or  less  success.     But  for  everv-da^ -^-^  '  * 
practical  purj)oscs  instruments  must  possess  qualities  not  ?=25 
important  in  the*  laboratory,  so  that  the  possible  ty|>es  of  meas--^^ 
iiring  instrumcMit  have  simmered  down  to  a  very   few,  witJ^  -^ 
respect  to  the  principles  concerned. 

So  far  as  continuous  currents  are  involved,  nearly  all  pra<r  .^^^ 
tieal    instruments  are  electro-magnetic,  as  has  already  ^ — <^^^^^^^ 
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indicated  —  almost  the  sole  exception  being  the  Edison  chemi- 
cal meter,  which  need  not  here  be  described,  since  it  is  passing 
rapidly  out  of  use. 

The  simplest  electrical  measuring  instrument  is  the  ammeter, 
designed  for  the  practical  measurement  of  current  strength. 
In  its  commonest  forms,  as  used  for  continuous  current,  it 
consists  of  a  fixed  coil  of  wire  carrying  the  current  to  be  meas- 
ured and  a  pivoted  magnetic  core,  to  which  is  attached  a  pointer 
sweeping  over  a  fixed  scale.  The  force  on  this  core  varies  with 
the  current,  and  is  resisted  by  some  opposing  force  that  brings 
the  pointer  into  a  new  point  of  equilibrium  for  each  value  of 
the  current.  Sometimes  this  opposing  force  is  the  magnetic 
field  of  the  earth,  as  in  the  ordinary  laboratory  galvanometer, 


FlO.  320. 


but  in  practical  instruments  it  is  generally  gravity,  a  spring, 
or  a  relatively  powerful  permanent  magnet. 

Most  of  the  numerous  varieties  of  ammeter  have  been  pro- 
duced in  the  effort  to  secure  a  permanent  and  constant  control- 
ling force,  and  uniformity  of  scale;  that  is,  such  an  arrangement 
of  parts  as  will  make  the  angular  deflection  of  the  pointer 
directly  proportional  to  the  amperes  flowing  through  the  coil. 
The  result  has  been  all  sorts  of  curious  arrangements  of  the 
coils  and  the  moving  armature  with  respect  to  each  other,  and 
the  upshot  of  the  matter  generally  is  that  the  scale  has  to  be 
hand-calibrated  for  each  instrument,  the  divisions  of  the  scale 
being  fairly  imiform  through  the  parts  of  the  scale  most  often 
used,  but  var3ring  somewhat  near  its  ends.  In  first-class  mod- 
em instruments,  a  remarkably  even  scale  is  attained.  Fig.  320 
is  a  good  example  taken  from  the  scale  of  a  regular  station 
ammeter.  Gravity  is  far  and  away  the  most  reliable  control- 
ling force,  but  it  is  also  highly  inconvenient  in  instruments 
intended  for  portable  use  or  for  a  wide  range  of  action  while 


movable  coil  ia  suspended  between  the  poles  of  a  very  powerful 
permanent  magnet,  shown  in  the  cut  as  built  up  in  circular 
form.  Current  traversing  the  coil  through  the  suspension 
wires  sets  up  a  field,  which,  reacting  with  the  magnet,  pro- 
duces a  powerful  deflecting  force  on  the  coil,  controlled  by  the 
torsion  suspension,  in  commercial  instruments  the  suspen- 
sion is  replaced  by  jeweled  bearings,  and  the  CMn^nt  ia  led  in 
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through  the  controlling  hair  springs  or  by  very  flexible  leads. 
The  resulting  instrument  is  very  sensitive  and  accurate  for  the 
measurement  of  small  currents  or  knowTi  fractions  shunted 
from  larger  ones.  The  famous  Weston  direct  current  instru- 
ments, together  with  others  less  well  known,  are  constructed 
along  this  general  line. 

The  sources  of  error  even  in  the  best  commercial  ammeters 
are  many.  Permanent  magnets  and  springs  do  not  always 
hold  their  strength  precisely,  jeweled  bearings  wear,  and  break 
if  the  instruments  are  roughly  handled,  pointers  get  bent, 
dust  sometimes  gets  in,  and  on  these  accidental  errors  are 
sup)erposed  those  due  to  errors  in  scale  and  calibration. 
Nevertheless,  the  best  station  and  portable  ammeters  possess 
and  maintain  a  very  commendable  degree  of  accuracy.  When 
carefully  handled  and  used  well  within  their  working  range 
they  can  be  trusted  to  within  about  one  or  two  per  cent.  If 
of  the  highest  grade  and  frequently  verified,  they  can  be  relied 
on  in  the  best  part  of  the  scale  down  to,  say,  half  the  above 
amount,  and  under  circumstances  exceptionally  favorable  will 
do  even  a  little  better.  In  laboratory  work,  where  they  are 
merely  used  as  working  instruments  and  often  checked,  it  is 
possible  to  nurse  them  into  still  higher  accuracy,  but  one  cannot 
depend  upon  it  for  long  at  a  time  under  commercial  condi- 
tions. For  relative  measurements  only,  made  within  a  short 
time,  high-grade  ammeters  are  very  accurate,  but  the  hints 
already  given  should  make  it  clear  that  when  in  regular  use  one 
must  not  expect  to  use  them  for  absolute  measurements  with 
a  great  degree  of  precision.  The  cheaper  class  of  instruments 
is  likely  to  show  double  the  errors  just  noted. 

For  the  measurement  of  alternating  currents  only  a  few  of 
the  types  of  ammeter  used  for  continuous  current  are  appli- 
cable. Hysteresis  in  the  iron  parts  and  reactance  in  the  coils 
are  likely  to  incapacitate  them,  but  some  of  the  forms  can 
readily  be  modified  to  give  good  results,  and  certain  others  are 
specially  suited  to  alternating  currents.  In  this  work  a  new 
class,  having  a  fixed  field  coil  reacting  on  an  armature 
coil  capable  of  rotation,  and  spring  controlled,  has  been 
made  generally  useful.  These  instruments  are  derived 
from  the  laboratory  electro-dynamometer  much  as  those  pre- 
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vloiMly  mentioned  are  derived  from  the  D'Arsonval  ^vano- 
meler,  and  are  capable  of  aimilar  precision  in  pracliee.  On 
account  of  their  extremely  small  reactance,  hot  wire  instru- 
ments hR\'e  retained  still  nnme  slight  measure  of  their  onft-time 
popularity.  In  this  class  of  instruments  the  current  is  passed 
thruugti  u  fine  suspended  wire  of  rather  large  resistance,  which 
ia  tJwreby  heatwl  and  expands,  earrj'ing  with  it  the  pointer  to 
which  it  is  attached,  usually  hy  means  of  multiplying  gear. 
Such  insfmmeiit*  require  wirrection  for  the  temperauire  of  (he 
air.  but  are  capable  of  very  good  accuracy  if  carefully  handled. 
Tlicy  are  "dead  liciil."  I'.i-.,  Ihe  pointer  conies  to  rest  without 
oadUatkm,  a  vny  naeful  property,  irfaidi  u  aBciired  to  k  oer- 
tein  extent  m  moit  Uutninuata  hy  -mtkna  den^nng  devioea. 
btttnimento  having  s  powcaful  pennaoent  nuignet  often  ue 
Biqq)Ued  with  a  eopper  danqring  vane,  whicb  eheeks  ownllations 
t^  virtue  of  the  eddy  ourrenti  itined  iq>  in  it  by  the  znagoet; 
and  tometimeB  ur  vBnee  in  a  chue-OtUng  natm  or  li^  me- 
dunioel  stops,  which  oau  be  brouf^t  up  agaraat  the  moving 
parte,  are  used  for  this  purpose.  For  high-ndtaga  gmetatorB 
the  eurreot  for  the  instnimmats  is  dnived  bom  a  eunent  tnuis- 
former,  as  the  instnunents  themselves  an  difficult  propeily 
to  insulate  for  more  than  2,000  to  2,600  volts.  They  are  used 
with  instruments  graduated  to  show  the  primary  current,  a 
known  fraction  of  which  is  actually  derived  from  the  secondary. 
Such  a  current  transformer  for  moderate  currents  is  shown  in 
Fig.  322.  It  is  designed  merely  to  furnish  current  tor  the 
ammeter  and  wattmeters. 

Voltmeters  for  measuring  the  electromotive  force  are  in  all 
general  points  constructed  precisely  like  ammeters,  save  that 
the  working  coil,  whether  fixed  or  movable,  is  wound  with  very 
fine  wire  in  many  turns,  so  as  to  be  adapted  to  work  with  very 
small  currents,  and  usually  has  in  series  with  it  a  resistance  of 
several  thousand  ohms.  Voltmeters  are  in  fact  ammeters 
having  so  much  resistance  permanently  in  circuit  that  the 
current  which  flows  through  them  is  substantially  proportional 
to  the  voltage  across  the  points  to  which  the  instrument  is  con- 
nected, irrespective  of  other  resistances  which  may  casually  be 
in  circuit.  Only  in  rare  instances,  as  sometimes  in  incandes- 
eent  lamp  testing,  is  the  current  taken  by  the  voltmeter    a 
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source  of  perceptible  error,  and  in  such  cases  it  is  readily  al- 
lowed for.  Voltmeters  are  more  difficult  to  construct  than 
ordinary  ammeters,  owing  to  the  fine  wire  windings  and  the 
high  resistance,  and  arc  generally  rather  more  expensive. 

They  are  capable  of  just  about  the  same  degree  of  precision 
as  ammeters,  being  subject  to  about  the  same  sources  of  error. 
When  used  for  alternating  current,  the  large  auxiliary  resist- 
ance is  wound  nou-inductivcly,  and  the  working  coil  is  propor- 
tioned for  as  low  reactance  as  may  be  possible  with  the  required 
sensitiveness.  For  measuring  very  higli  alternating  ^-oltages, 
a  "potential  transformer,"  shown  in  Fig.  323,  as  adapted  for 
high-voltage  transmission  systems,  is  used.    Those  transformers 


have  usually  a  capacity  of  fr<im  50  to  250  watts,  and  are  used 
for  the  instruments  only.  They  are  wound  with  an  accurately 
known  ratio  of  transformation,  receive  the  high-pressure  current, 
and  deliver  it  to  the  voltmeter  at  a  more  reasonable  voltage.  In 
dealing  with  continuous  currents  the  problem  is  more  difficult. 
Sometimes  a  very  sensitive  voltmeter  is  provided  with  a  sep- 
arate high-resistance  box,  rcthicitig  the  scale  readings  to  some 
convenient  fraction  of  their  real  value,  so  that  the  instrument  is 
used  with  a  constant  multiplier  to  transform  its  readings  to 
the  corresponding  voltage.  This  is  a  useful  device  for  obtain- 
ing the  voltage  of  arc  circuits  and  the  like. 

In  default  of  high- voltage  instruments,  a  rack  of  incandescent 
lamps  may  be  wired  in  sorie«  and  voltmotfr  readings  taken 
across  a  known  fraction  of  the  total  resistance  thus  inserted; 
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250-volt  lamps  in  sufficient  numbor  not  to  be  brought  up  to  full 
(•aiiiile-powor  ari'  convenient  for  this  purpose,  and  the  volt- 
meter flhniild  t«e  of  so  high  reaistance  that  its  presence  as  u  shunt 
around  part  of  the  lampt;  will  not  introduce  material  error. 

A  goiieraliiig  station  should  be  liberally  equipped  with  am- 
meters and  voltiitcters.  Rtwldes  the  orditiiiry  sn-ittih board 
instrumontjj.  usually  an  animeier  for  eaeh  machine  and  each 


feeder,  it  is  desirable  to  have  several  spare  instruments  which 
can  be  temporarily  put  in  for  testing  purposes.  Station  in- 
struments should  have  large,  clearly  divided  scales  and  con- 
spicuous pointer,  so  that  the  readings  can  be  seen  at  a  distance 
from  the  switchboard.  The  large  illuminated  dial  instruments 
are  excellent  for  the  principal  circuits,  and  the  maiu  station 
voltmeters  may  well  be  of  similar  type.     To  save  space  such 
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instruments  are  very  commonly  made  with  scales  arranged 
edgewise  as  in  the  station  voltmeter  shown  in  Fig.  324. 

VoltmetetB  are  ordinarily  not  numerous  in  a  station,  and 
are  usually  arranged  with  chaTigcable  connections,  so  that 
they  may  be  plugged  in  on  any  circuit  and  mounted  on 
swinging  bracket*  so  as  to  be  readily  visible  fnun  various 
directions.  There  should,  however,  always  be  at  least  one 
conspicuous  voltmeter  permanently  connected  to  show  the 
working  pressure  on  the  main  circuits.  In  polyphase  work, 
this  should  be  capable  of  being  plugged  in  on  each  phase, 
although  it  is  preferable  to  have  a  voltmeter  permanently 
on  each  phase  in  large  transmission  work.     At  least  two  other 


voltmeters  should  be  available  for  connection  to  such  circuits 
as  may  be  desirable,  in  testing  circuits,  parallelizing  machines, 
and  the  like.  These  ought  to  be  small  switchboard  instru- 
ments of  the  highest  grade,  mounted  side  liy  side  to  enable 
comparative  readings  to  be  readily  made.  As  potential 
transformers  for  high  voltage  are  dccidodly  costly,  a  simple 
and  safe  arrangement  for  plugging  in  the  primary  side  of  such 
a  transformer  on  any  high  voltage  connection  is  much  to  be 
desired.  A  duplicate  or  spare  potential  transformer  should 
always  be  kept  in  stock,  since  it  is  must  inconvenient  to  have 
a  voltmeter  thrown  out  of  action.  In  stations  having  high 
voltage  generators  it  is  sometimes  practicable  to  coimect  for 
the  voltmeters  around  a  single  fixed  armature  coil  in  each 
generator,  which  much  simplifies  the  transforming  arrange- 
ments. 
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Indiratitii!  waltniHcre  n-ading  the  output  directly  are  imt  m 
by  any  mi-iwis  us  Rfneral  use  as  ammeters  and  \'<jUii Meters. 
biJt  *n>  higlJy  df^irubli-  in  )Kirtab1e  form  for  mutor  acid  lamp 
t«»tuig,  and  plwmU  lie  Bwn  upon  the  switchboanl  far  oftener 
tluui  they  are.  TIk-sp  iiuttni inputs  follow  the  same  general 
line  of  design  as  ammeters  aixl  voltmelora,  hut  are  prowdod 
with  two  working  eoil«  or  sets  of  eoUs.  One  talcw  the  current 
of  the  line  on  which  the  output  i*  to  be  measured  either  directly 
or  through  a  current  tran^ormer,  and  the  other  in  a  voltmeter 
ootl  tmcpeiided  so  as  In  turn  in  tlte  fittld  due  tu  the  current  coil. 
The  torqiir  produced  obviously  depends  on  the  pn>duct  of 
the  two  fields  due  to  tVif  wiil.i  reiipecliveJy,  which  is  propot^ 
tional  *o  the  eiiei^y  delivered.  If  the  two  fields  are  in  the 
Bsme  phase,  as  in  mnliiiuoun  eiirreiit  |)ractice,  or  at  times 
of  unity  [lower  factor  in  alternating  circuits,  the  numerical 
product  of  the  two  field  f.ireiigihs  is  proportional  to  the  total 
energy;  but  if  there  is  (litTerencc  of  phase,  then  the  co-directed 
componi-ntji  of  the  two  fields  are  proportional  to  the  energy. 
The  cnnlrollLiiK  f'Tnl  iliinipiiiir  fiin-es  are  like  those  in  ammetera 
and  vollnirlfr-!-,  and  the  nalinieters  differ  httle  from  them 
in  general  arrangement  wve  for  having  two  sets  of  terminal, 
one  for  current  and  the  other  for  potential,  and  in  Hm  gradua- 
ation  of  the  scale.  An  indicating  wattmeter  is  at  times 
a  valuable  addition  to  a  generator  or  feeder  panel,  but  it  is 
not  necessary  in  the  same  sense  as  ammeter  or  wattmeter. 

A  well-equipped  station  should  also  have  two  or  three  such 
instruments  in  portable  form,  one  for  the  testing  of  incandes- 
cent lamps  and  such  small  outputs,  and  others  capable  of 
taking  the  output  delivered  to  the  ordinary  sizes  of  motors 
and  recording  wattmeters.  It  should  also  have  a  set  of  por- 
table ammeters  capable  of  reading  the  ordinary  range  of  cus- 
tomer's currents  without  getting  off  the  good  working  portions 
of  their  respective  scales.  For  instance,  if  one  ammeter  will 
read  with  good  accuracy  from  1  to  10  amperes,  the  next  niight 
go  effectively  from  5  to  25  amperes,  and  the  next  from  20 
to  60. 

Of  portable  voltmeters  there  should  be  enough  to  measure 
accurately  the  voltages  used  for  the  distribution,  and  a  por- 
table potential  transformer  to  enable  primary  voltages  to  be 
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dealt  with  in  an  alternating  system.  It  is  desirable  to  have 
a  pair  of  exactly  similar  voltmeters  to  use  in  simultaneous 
readings  for  drop,  and  to  check  each  other  and  the  station 
insbunteDta. 

Another  form  of  voltmeter  regarded  by  the  author  as  a 
necessity  in  every  power  transmission  plant  is  a  recording 
instrument  keeping  a  continuous  permanent  record  of  the 
voltage  and  its  variations.     Such  a  record  is  shown  reduced 


in  Fig.  130,  page  234.  The  Bristol  voltmeter  is  the  form  of 
instrument  most  commonly  seen,  and  is  shown  in  Fig.  325. 
It  is  merely  a  strongly  made  voltmeter  with  a  long  pointer 
carrying  a  pen,  and  swinging  from  centre  to  circumference  of 
a  paper  disk  driven  by  a  clock  and  ruled  in  circles  for  the  volts 
and  radially  for  time.  A  variable  re-sistance  i>ormits  it  to  be 
accurately  adjusted  to  agree  with  a  standard  voltmeter,  and 
when  carefully  managed  it  is  quite  reliable.  As  a  check  on 
the  operation  of  the  station  and  for  reference  in  case  of  dispute 
it  is  invaluable,  since  it  shows  every  variation  of  voltage, 
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aiid  the  time  at  wliich  il.  ocrinred.  In  usiiiff  it  the  pen  should 
he  kept  clean  iiml  MiiitiiHh  runiiiTig,  bcaririii  just  heavily  enough 
to  leave  a  ahup,  tlim  line,  anfttlw  do<3t  AovHIm  very  ewte- 
hdly  adjusted  to  keep  eoneot  time.  The  dwrt  a^old  be 
duiDged  at  the  same  time  eadi  di^  and  put  on  ae  ae  to  record 


IB  made  upcHi  a 
idants  the  volt- 
InstaUed  in  the 


Reoordiog  ammeten  and  steam 
rimiUr  prineiple,  but  for  poirar 
ibeter  m  the  moat  important 


generating  station  it  keeps  accurate  record  of  the  regulatiOD, 
and  in  the  sub-station  it  serves  a  similar  purpose. 

An  instrument  sometimes  used  of  late  is  a  frequency  meter, 
showing  on  its  dial  the  periodicity  at  any  time  just  as  an 
ammet«r  shows  the  current.  Its  principle  is  very  simple. 
Any  voltmeter  having  some  considerable  reactance  will  change 
its  reading  with  change  of  frequency.  If  furnished  with  a 
scale  empirically  graduated  for  different  frequencies,  it  be- 
comes a  frequency  meter,  and  if  installed  where  the  voltage 
is  fairly  constant  and  designed  so  as  to  be  hypersensitive  to 
changes  of  frequency,  it  serves  a  useful  purpose  in  telling 
whether  the  machines  are  at  the  exact  speed  intended.     In 
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fact  it  could  in  any  given  situation  be  graduated  for  speed  as 
well  as  for  frequency. 

Occasionally  recording  wattmeters,  similar  to  the  recording 
voltmeters  already  described,  are  used;  but  it  is  difficult  to  get 
accurate  readings  over  a  wide  enough  range  to  be  of  much 
use,  and  the  more  usual  instrument  is  the  integrating  watt- 
meter, sometimes  referred  to  as  recording,  which  registers  the 
output  in  watt  hours  continuously.  Instruments  of  this  class 
are  used  both  to  register  the  energy  supplied  to  customers  and 
to  take  account  of  the  energy  generated.  Daily  readings  of 
the  switchboard  instruments  give  by  difference  the  daily 
output  in  KW  hours,  and  in  steam  driven  stations  are  most 
important  in  keeping  record  of  the  station  efficiency  and  its 
variations.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  instruments  used  for 
this  purpose  should  be  kept  in  especially  careful  calibration 
since  errors  in  the  whole  output  are  dealt  with.  Even  in 
hydraulic  stations  they  give  a  useful  check  on  station  opera- 
tion and  on  the  energy  sold. 

Integrating  wattmeters  are  essentially  motors  whose  speed 
is  proportional  to  the  output.  Like  indicating  wattmeters 
they  produce  a  torque  due  to  the  co-action  of  current  and 
potential  coils,  and  the  armatures  revolving  under  this  stress 
are  furnished  with  an  automatic  drag  due  to  a  disk  revolving 
between  magnet  poles  or  to  air  vanes,  so  that  the  speed  shall 
be  proportional  to  the  output  on  the  circuit  in  watts.  Prob- 
ably in  principle  the  simplest  of  these  instruments  is  the  widely 
known  Thomson  recording  wattmeter.  Fig.  326  shows  the 
general  appearance  of  this  meter  with  the  cover  removed,  and 
Fig.  327  gives  its  connections  in  the  ordinary  two-wire  form. 
Essentially  it  consists  of  the  following  parts:  a  pair  of  field 
coils  of  thick  wire,  in  series  with  the  load;  an  armature,  drum 
wound,  of  very  fine  wire,  in  series  with  a  large  resistance  and 
placed  across  the  mains;  and  a  copper  disk  on  the  armature 
shaft  revolving  between  the  poles  of  three  drag  magnets. 
The  fields  and  armature  are  entirely  without  iron,  the  arma- 
ture shaft  rests  on  a  sapphire  or  diamond  jewel  bearing,  and 
its  upper  end  carries  a  worm  to  drive  the  recording  gear. 

The  commutator  is  of  silver  of  which  the  oxide  is  a  fair 
conductor  so  that  the  commutator  does  not  easily  get  out  of 
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condititiii,  and  euirpnt  h  taken  to  it  by  Blonder  copper  bniahes 
reatinKtangentiallyupon  it.  The  drag  njagDcls  are  artifit-ially 
agvd,  so  that  tliey  remain  very  perraaneJit  and  are  adjustable 
to  regulate  the  men?r,  if  necessary.  The  resistance  of  the 
potential  circuit  is  set-eral  thousand  ohms,  and  the  loss  of 
energy  in  the  meter  tijL  full  l'»ad  docs  not  often  exceed  5  tu  10 
watt*.  As"  the  static  friction  of  the  armature  is  considerably 
greater  than  the  ninuiiig  friction,  the  "shunt"  in  the  poten- 
tial eiretiit  in  made  part  of  the  field,  so  as  to  help  the  meter 
in  starting.  Doubling  the  cummt  evidently  doubles  the 
tortiue  in  such  a  motor  meter,  but  Binee  the  work  done  in  eddy 


currentfl  in  the  drag  increases  as  the  square  of  the  speed,  the 
armature  will  run  at  a  speed  directly  proportional  to  the 
energy,  which  is  the  speed  desired. 

In  point  of  fact,  such  meters  are  capable  of  giving  very  great 
accuracy  —  within  two  per  cent  under  ordinary  good  commer- 
cial conditions,  and  very  uniform  results  under  different  con- 
ditions of  load.  ' 

Such  meters  are  suited  for  use  on  both  continuous  and  alter- 
nating circuits,  and  are  remarkably  reliable  in  their  indicMions 
under  all  sorts  of  conditions,  save  with  very  low  power  factors. 
Another  and  very  beautiful  group  of  meters  is  designed  espe- 
cially for  use  on  alternating  circuits  only,  and  follows  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  induction  motor,  just  as  the  Thomson  meter  is  a 
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commutsting  motor.  The  pioneer  of  this  class  was  the  famous 
Shalleoberger  meter,  an  ampere-hour  meter,  which  has  been 
very  widely  used  and  would  be  extremely  useful  where  am- 
peree  rather  than  watts  are  to  be  measured,  although  now  prac- 
tically abandoned. 

A  fair  type  of  the  induction  wattmeter  is  shown  in  Fig.  328, 
the  Scheefer  meter,  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  class,  although 
here  shown  in  a  recent  form.     It  consists  of  a  finely  laminated 


field  magnet  energized  by  a  current  coil  and  a  potential  coil, 
an  aluminium  disk  armature,  and  the  magnetic  drag  which  has 
come  to  be  generally  used  in  meters.  A  priori  one  would  sup- 
pose that  so  simple  a  structure  could  hardly  be  made  to  give 
an  annature  speed  proportional  to  the  energy  in  the  circuit; 
and  in  fact  it  takes  great  finesse  to  design  it  so  as  to  accomplish 
thifl  result,  but  it  can  be  successfully  done,  and  meters  of  this 
class  turned  out  by  various  manutacturers  are  capable  of  doing 
very  accurate  work. 

As  a  class  they  develop  very  small  torque,  but  in  part  make 
tip  for  this  failing  by  the  very  small  weight  of  armature  and 


t.     The  speed  is  Reldom  accurately  proportiooal  tn  the 
gy  over  a  \'ery  wide  range  of  load,  but  day  iu  and  dayiirt  | 
■  small  errors  generally  tend  to  balani^e  each  other,  so  th>t 
total  reading  at  the  end  of  a  month  varies  but  little  fn'to 
facts.     The  induction  meters  are  liable  to  material  errois 
uase  of  large  chanpe  of  voltage,  power  factor,  or  fretjuency, 
within  the  range  of  these  factors  in  ordinary  ser«ce  ihey 
sufficiently  accurate  work   for  all    commercial  purposed, 
the  best  of  them  are  substantially  as  accurate  as  the  coin-- 
-'ing  meters, 
types  of  meters  are  made  suitable  for  switchboard  woi"'* 
measilring  large  outputs,  and  in  alternaiing  stations  can  t^ 
ted  tor  use  on  primary  circuits,  although  this  is  seldom  ne^'^ 
eary,  and  should  not  be  attempted  at  any  but  moderate  ^'c:^ 
[res  without  the  use  of  transforming  apparatus  for  the  mete;^ 
t  switchboard  meters  for  such  work  as  power  transmissic^^ 
_w  of  special  designs,  modified  for  the  particular  work  in  him^* 
Monophase  alternating  circuits  and  continuous  current  cL-^ 
ciiits  are  measured  in  the  most  direct  way  possible,  the  ai^c: 
meters  being  put  in  the  mains,  and  the  voltmeters  aenras  theiaer 
through  a  potential  transformer  if  need  be.  as  it  is  somenh^ 
troublesome  to  wind  voltmeters  for  use  directly  upon  cirtoi*-* 
above  2,000  to  2,500  volts. 

Wattmeters  are  connected  to  such  circuits  in  a  8iinil*«* 
straightforward  way,  shown  for  continuous  or  secondary  slta^ 
Dating  current  in  Fig.  327  and  for  primary  alternating  circuits 
in  Fig.  329.  In  these  and  other  cuts  of  wattmeter  connectiiHis 
the  circuits  of  the  Thomson  meter  are  shown,  but  they  must 
be  regarded  as  merely  typical,  since  in  using  other  meters  the 
arrangement  of  circuits  follows  the  same  principle,  the  field  "t 
current  coil  bemg  put  in  the  mains  and  the  armature  or  poten- 
tial circuit  across  them.  The  former  is  wound  with  coarse  wire 
or  copper  strips,  the  latter  with  very  fine  wire,  so  that  they  c*" 
very  easily  be  told  apart  even  at  a  casual  inspection. 

Ordinary  two-phase  circuits  are  measured  in  a  precisely  amir 
lar  fashion,  each  pair  of  phase-wires  being  treated  as  a  separate 
circuit  and  supplied  with  its  own  instruments.  The  metering 
likewise,  whether  of  primary  or  secondary  circuits,  is  gen- 
erally accomplished  by  the  use  of  two  wattmeters,  each  tof 
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nected  to  its  own  pair  of  mains.  In  case  of  motors  in  which 
th«  two  phases  may  be  regarded  as  substantially  balanced  and 
ecjual,  it  i^  only  necessary  to  put  the  instruments  in  one  of  the 
phases  and  to  multiply  the  readings  of  enei^  by  2  to  get  the 
total  input.  If  the  two-phase  circuits  are  unbalanced,  two  sets 
of  instruments  are  absolutely  necessary  for  a  simultaneous  read- 
ing on  both  phases,  unless  some  form  of  combined  instrument 
t-akes  their  place. 

^ith  three-phase  circuits  the  case  is  rather  more  compli- 
cated. The  simplest  to  manage  is  a  star-connected  three- 
phase  balanced  circuit,  as  found  in  some  motors.     Here  the 


r  or  current  coil  of  the  wattmeter  goes  directly  into 
^e  lead,  and  the  voltmeter  or  potential  coil  of  the  wattmeter 
h  connected  between  that  lead  and  the  neviral  point  of  the  star. 
The  instrument  then  gives  correctly  one-third  of  the  energy. 
Therefore,  the  wattmeter  reading  multiplied  by  3  gives  the 
eneigy  on  the  circuit.  On  some  of  the  early  three-phase  motors 
of  which  the  primaries  were  star-wound,  an  extra  lead  was 
brought  from  the  neutral  point  to  the  connection  board  to 
fadlitate  measurements.  On  a  circuit  mainly  of  motors  fair 
balance  usually  exists. 

If  the  circuit  is  balanced  it  is  not  necessary  that  a  star  con- 
nection at  the  generator  or  transformers  should  either  be  easily 
accessible  or  exist  in  order  to  use  the  method  of  measiuB- 
ment  just  described.     For  if  the  circuit  is  balanced  the  am- 
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meter  or  current  coil  of  the  wattmeter  may  be  put  in  t  lead, 
and  the  voltmeter  or  potential  coil  of  the  wattmeter  be  «n- 
nected  between  the  same  lead  and  the  neutral  point  (ormed 
by  three  equal  high  resistances  connected  to  the  three  leads 
respectively,  and  with  their  three  free  ends  brought  to  a  com- 
mon junction.  Such  an  artificial  neutral  is  very  commonl; 
used  in  connecting  wattmeters  on  the  secondary  circuite  (ot 
motors,  and  may  be  applied  to  primary  circuits  as  well.  The 
writer  has  sometimes  constructed, such  a  neutral  by  cotnert- 
ing  three  strings  of  incandescent  lamps  to  the  three  leads  aod 


to  a  ciimmon  junction.  Then  connecting  the  potential  coil  of 
a  wattmeter  ijnjund  one  lamp  and  its  current  coil  m  the  leadw 
whicti  thii  .string  containing  this  lamp  ran,  it  became  possible 
to  make  a  closely  approximate  measurement  of  the  primao 
energy  with  only  an  ordinary  110  voltmeter  and  such  appli 
ances  as  can  be  picked  up  around  any  station.  This  de\if 
of  an  artificial  neutral  as  applied  to  .secondarj'  circuits  is  wel 
shown  in  Fig.  330. 

The  nioasuremcnt  of  energy  on  an  unbalanced  three-phaa 
circuit  U  a  very  different  proposition.     Of  course  three  watt' 
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TTieters  with  thar  three  potential  coils  respectively  in  the  three 
branches  of  a  star-connected  resistance,  such  as  has  just  been 
sliown,  would  do  the  work,  but  at  a  very  undesirable  cost  and 
oom  plication. 

If,  however,  two  wattmeters  are  used  with  their  current  coils 
in  two  phase-wires  respectively,  and  their  potential  coils  re- 
spectively between  their  own  phase-wires  and  the  remaining 
wire  of  the  three,  the  sum  of  the  readings  of  these  two  meters 
records  correctly  the  total  energy  of  the  ciroiiit.  Such  an 
arrangement  of  meters  is  shown  in  Fig.  331,  as  commonly 


applied  to  three-phase  secondary  circuits.  A  precisely  simi- 
lar arrangement  with  the  addition  of  potential  and  current 
transformers  is  used  for  primary  circuits. 

In  a  similar  connection  two  indicating  wattmeters  will  give 
the  energy  of  the  circuit  at  any  moment.  An  indicating 
wattmeter  with  its  current  coil  in  one  phase-wire  of  a  three- 
phase  system,  will  give  three  diverse  readings  according  as  its 
potential  coil  is  connected  between  its  own  wire  and  each 
of  the  other  phase-wires,  or  finally  across  the  two  other  phase- 
wires.  The  latter  reading  is  dependent  on  the  angle  of  lag, 
being  zero  for  unity  power  factor,  and  a  wattmeter  so  con- 
nected can  be  used  as  a  phase  meter,  while  the  other  read- 
ings will  be  respectively  increased  and  diminished  to  an  amount 
dependent  on  the  lag. 
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Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  combine  the  two  wrtt- 
metere  necessary  to  measure  correctly  the  energy  on  an  un- 
balanced  three-phase   circuit   into   a   single   instrument,  Mid 
recently  with  considerable  success.     Fig,  332  shows  a  com- 
bined induction  wattmeter,  for  two-  or  three-phase  circuits, 
balacend  or  luibalanced,  and   Fig,  333  its  connections  wiih 
oumtiit  ami  jxitential  transformers  as  viewed  from  the  front 
when  used  on  a  three-phase,  or  three-wire  two-phase  circuit. 
If  the  three-phase  circuit  to  be  measured  be  a  balanced  one, 
such  a  comiKtsite  wattmeter  need  merely  have  a  current  coil 
connected  in  either  lead  and  a  pair  of  potential  coib  connected 
from  this  U<  th''  adjuci'nt  U"'ads  res]w<'tively.     In  testing  motors 


one  can  readily  get  the  same  result  if  the  load  be  uniform, 
by  using  an  indicating  wattmeter  with  one  lead  connected 
through  its  current  coil  and  then  switching  the  potential  con- 
nection successively  to  the  adjacent  leads,  and  adding  the  two 
readings.  Instruments  for  unbalanced  circuits  should  have 
two  currents  and  two  potential  coils,  as  already  indicated. 

It  should  be  noted  that  in  balanced  mesh-connected  circuits 
one  can  measure  the  energy  correctly  by  putting  the  current 
coil  of  the  wattmeter  into  one  side  of  the  mesh  in^de  the  joint 
connection  to  the  lead,  and  the  potential  coil  across  the  same 
side  of  the  mesh.  This  gives  a  reading  of  one-third  the  total 
energy.  Ammeter  and  voltmeter  similarly  connected  ^ve 
readings  showing  one-third  the  apparent  watts. 

In   ordinary   three-phase   distributing   systems    the    actual 
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metering  is  much  simpler  than  would  appear  at  first  sight. 
Motors  are  provided  with  a  single  meter,  usually  connected  as 
shown  in  Fig.  330.  Much  of  the  lighting  is  from  a  pair  of 
phase-wires  or  from  one  phase-wire  and  the  neutral,  in  which 
case  the  secondary  service  is  a  simple  two-wire  distribution 
measured  like  any  other  monophase  system.  In  cases  where 
all  three  wires  are  taken  into  the  same  service,  the  energy 
can  be  measured  by  two  meters,  as  shown  in  Fig.  331,  or  by 
a  meter  hke  Fig.  332. 
The  induction  type  of  meter  is  sometimes  liable  to  consider- 


able errors  on  motor  circuits  where  the  power  factor  is  subject 
to  large  variations,  and  should  therefore  be  used  with  caution. 
Before  purchasing  meters  it  is  advisable  to  ascertain  by  actual 
teste  how  they  will  perform  on  circuits  of  varying  power  factor. 
In  the  case  of  large  station  meters  especially  in  polyphase 
stations,  it  is  necessary  as  already  indicated  to  take  especial 
precautions.  In  the  first  place,  the  meter  in  such  cases  has 
a  large  constant,  since  it  is  operated  from  current  and  poten- 
tial transformers,  each  of  which  transforms  down  to  the  meter. 
Assuming  that  the  transformation  ratios  of  these  transformers 
are  correct,  there  are  still  some  residual  errors  that  must  be 


* 


looked  out  for.  Unless  the  potential  transformer  hap  a  negli- 
gible drop  of  potential  under  load,  which  is  never  really  the  case, 
the  voltage  supplied  by  it  to  the  wattmeter  will  vary  slightly 
with  the  load  upon  the  transformer.  Hence,  for  station  watt- 
meters, separate  transformers  should  be  used  if  high  precision 
is  expected. 

Second,  there  will  be  some  variation  of  the  phase  displace- 
ment between  primary  and  secondary  E.  M.  F.  due  to  the  trans- 
former reactance,  which  in  a  wattmeter  is  combined  with 
another  alight  phase  shift  between  primary  and  secondary 
current  in  the  current  transformers  due  to  the  magnetizing 
current  required  for  the  transformer  core,  and  varying  with 
the  power  factor.  There  may  also  be  slight  error  from  the 
wiring  loss  between  the  transformer  and  meter.  None  of  these 
items  would  be  of  practical  account  in  ordinary  meter  work, 
but  in  »  sUUoq  or  other  huge  meter  they  ma;  be  BgpjfiwBrt. 
Tbej  ue  (rf  a  oombined  magnitude  irtiioh  may  bs  tiro  or  three 
per  cent,  in  other  words  lai^er  than  any  ontioary  toon  m 
tiie.iDeter  and  may  at  timea  be  additive  with  leepeet  to  theai^ 
■0  that  they  must  be  taken  aooount  of.  Speeial  tniufonMn 
fbr  the  main  wattmeter,  and  careful  meter  calUnaticm  far>aa 
average  value  of  the  power  factor,  will  go  far  toward  reduong 
such  errors  to  a  negligible  amount. 

Stray  magnetic  fields  about  the  switchboard  may  also  cause 
very  appreciable  instrument  errors,  and  should  be  looked  out 
for  assiduously. 

Meters  should  be  installed  where  they  will  be  free  from  vibra- 
tion, extreme  heat,  and  dampness,  chemical  fumes,  and  dust. 
To  a  less  extent  the  same  rules  apply  to  other  instruments,  but 
meters  with  their  constantly  moving  parts  and  very  light 
torque  shoidd  be  looked  after  with  particular  care.  They 
should  be  thoroughly  inspected  every  few  months,  and  at  less 
frequent  intervals  should  be  carefully  tested  in  situ,  which  can 
very  readily  be  done  by  the  aid  of  an  indicating  wattmeter 
connected  to  the  same  load.  The  following  formula  serves  for 
this  test: 

3600  X  Constant  of  meter  (if  any) 

Watts  in  use  " 

seconds  per  revolution  of  armature. 
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Nearly  all  meters  use  the  magnetic  drag,  and  a  light  mark 
near  the  periphery  of  the  meter  disk  timed  for  a  few  revolu- 
tions with  a  stop  watch,  gives  the  right  hand  side  of  the  equa- 
tion, while  the  watts  input  is  checked  by  the  indicating  watt- 
meter. The  constant  of  the  meter  by  which  its  reading  must 
be  multiplied  to  give  the  true  energy  recorded  is  nearly  always 
{dainly  marked  as  an  integral  number  upon  the  meter.  If  a 
meter  shows  material  error  it  can  be  brought  to  the  correct 
rate  by  slightly  shifting  the  position  of  a  drag  magnet  or  adjust- 
ing the  dragging  device,  whatever  it  is.  This  adjustment  up 
to  a  reasonable  amount  is  provided  for  in  meters  of  all  types, 
and  if  the  error  is  more  than  can  be  thus  compensated  the 
meter  should  be  thoroughly  overhauled,  particularly  as  to  the 
armature  bearings.  For  the  details  of  meter  inspection  and 
adjustments  reference  should  be  had  to  the  instruction  books 
issued  by  the  manufacturers,  as  many  types  and  forms  of  meters 
are  in  use,  and  no  generalized  directions  can  fit  them  all. 

With  proper  care,  meters  in  commercial  service  can  be  kept 
correct  within  two  or  three  per  cent  year  in  and  year  out. 
They  are  more  apt  to  nm  slow  than  fast,  so  that  the  consumer 
seldom  has  just  ground  for  complaint.  For  the  best  work 
meters  should  be  installed  with  the  idea  of  keeping  them  gen- 
erally working  near  their  rated  loads.  The  greatest  inaccura- 
cies are  at  light  loads,  and  part  of  the  inspector's  duty  should 
be  to  make  certain  that  the  consumer's  meter  will  start  promptly 
on,  say,  a  single  8  c.p.  incandescent  lamp.  Otherwise  the 
consumer  can,  and  usually  finds  out  that  he  can,  get  a  certain 
amount  of  light  without  paying  for  it.  Electric  meters  nearly 
always  are  read  on  their  dials  in  exactly  the  manner  that  gas 
meters  are  read.  With  unskilled  or  careless  men  reading  the 
meters  there  is  some  chance  for  mistake.  To  avert  this  some 
companies  furnish  their  meter  readers  with  record  books  hav- 
ing facsimiles  of  the  meter  dials  plainly  printed  on  the  pages. 
The  reader  then  merely  marks  on  these  with  a  sharp-pointed 
pencil  the  position  of  the  hand  on  each  dial  of  the  consumer's 
meter,  and  the  record  thus  made  is  translated  deliberately  at 
the  office.  Part  of  a  page  from  such  a  record  book  is  shown  in 
Fig.  334. 

A  direct-reading  meter,  arranged  somewhat  after  the  manner 


'  of  ft  cyclometer,  shciwinR  the  total  reading  in  plain  fipires,  ' 
a  highly  desirable  ingtruraent,  but  although  several  such  metei 
have  been  brought  out  they  have  not  aa  j-et  come  into  a  secur 
place  in  the  art.  The  difficulty  is  mainly  a  mechanical  oo< 
The  meter  can  easily  move  one  number  disk,  but.  as  it  runs  on 
an  evil  time  comes  when  it  has  simultaneously  to  move  two 
three,  four,  or  five  disks,  and  at  one  of  these  points  it  is  likeJj 
to  balk.  Such  a  meter  woidd  be  particularly  hard  to  adapt  It, 
the  induction  type  now  widely  used,  and,  desirable  as  it  won^ 
be,  the  time  of  its  coming  is  not  yet. 

Customer Meter  No \ 

Meter  Capacity Rate. Constant .— l 


For  special  purposes  a  considerable  variety  of  meters  if 
used,  all,  however,  being  made  and  applied  on  substantially 
the  lines  already  described.  In  some  cities  prepayment  meten 
with  an  attachment  for  switching  on  the  current  worked  like 
a  slot  machine,  are  finding  a  foothold,  particularly  in  thf 
poorer  quarters.  Elsewhere  two-rate  meters  with  a  clock 
work  attachment  to  cut  down  the  rate  of  running  betweei 
certain  hours  of  relatively  light  station  load,  and  some  othe 
automatic  discount  meters,  have  been  employed.  But  al 
these  are  peculiar  in  their  special  attachments  rather  than  i: 
any  fundamentals. 

The  chemical  meters  of  which  the  early  Edison  meter  was 
type,  have  passed  quite  out  of  use  in  this  country.  In  spit 
of  certain  advantages,  the  demand  for  a  meter  which  can  b 
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read  by  the  consumer  and  the  use  of  alternating  current  grew  so 
overpowering  that  the  chemical  meter  had  to  go.  It  survives 
in  various  forms  abroad,  some  of  them  rather  successful,  and 
even  arranged  for  direct  reading  upon  an  easily  observed  scale. 

Whatever  meters  and  instriunents  are  used,  it  is  of  primary 
importance  that  they  be  kept  always  in  the  best  working  order. 

Most  of  the  measurements  with  which  the  supply  station 
has  to  do  are  those  connected  with  metering,  but  at  times 
more  difficult  problems  arise.  Most  of  these  are  due  to  the  use 
of  unusually  high  voltage.  The  exact  determination  of  high 
primary  voltages  is  rather  troublesome  when  one  gets  beyond 
the  potential  transformer  and  desires  to  obtain  independent 
voltage  measurements.  The  most  available  method  of  work 
is  to  use  a  high-grade  voltmeter,  very  carefully  insulated,  in 
connection  with  very  high  and  nearly  non-inductive  resis- 
tances, of  which  the  impedance  has  been  carefully  determined 
before  hand.  It  must  be  remembered  that  such  impedances 
must  be  added  to  the  voltmeter  impedance  geometrically,  as 
is  generally  the  case  in  alternating  current  measurements. 

For  a  check  upon  such  devices  electrostatic  instruments 
may  sometimes  be  used  to  advantage.  The  best  known  of 
these  is  the  Kelvin  electrostatic  balance  shown  in  Fig.  335, 
and  in  its  simpler  forms  well  known  in  laboratories.  It  is 
merely  a  quadrant  electrometer  reduced  to  a  practical  form, 
and  is  obtainable  for  voltages  of  even  50,000  and  more.  It 
is  not  a  very  convenient  instrument  to  use,  but  at  times  serves 
a  useful  purpose  in  keeping  track  of  errors,  being  free  from  all 
those  associated  with  the  amount  and  phase  of  the  current 
necessary  in  working  electro-dynamic  instruments. 

Very  earnest  efforts  have  been  made  to  obtain  a  close  mea- 
surement of  voltage  by  its  sparking  distance  between  points. 
As  appeared  from  the  previous  discussion  of  this  matter,  the 
measurement  is  a  somewhat  troublesome  one,  but  it  has  a  value 
in  that  it  measures  the  very  effect  that  is  sometimes  most 
important  in  keeping  track  of  abnormalities  of  line  pressure. 
From  the  work  thus  far  done  it  appears  that  by  careful  atten- 
tion to  detail,  fair  precision  may  be  reached,  but  that  it  is 
unsafe  to  rely  upon  tabular  values  unless  for  the  apparatus 
and  conditions  of  use  these  values  are  checked  at  a  few  points. 
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Within  limits  the  method  is  useful,  and  8n>-one  intetest^*^^ 
in  trying  it  will  find  a  good  account  of  the  details  in  a  papw*^ 
by  Fisher,* 

Tiio  measurement  of  line  insulation  on  high  tension  systenc** 
IB  another  troublesome  matter.     In  fact,  very  little  has  beeK^' 


done  on  this  problem  beyond  the  ordinary  resistance  mea- 
uremeiits  that  may  be  made  with  the  "bridge-box,"  which 
should  form  a  part  of  every  station  equipment.  The  capa- 
city of  a  long  line  is  so  considerable  as  to  introduce  great  diffi- 
culties in  testing  with  high  alternating  voltages,  and  direct 
•  TranB.  Int.  Elec.  Cong,,  1904,  Vol.  H,,  p.  29*. 
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oxirrent  voltages  high  enough  to  be  of  much  use  in  testing  are 
difficult   to    attain.    For   such   measurements^   for   capacity 
measurements,  and  the  like,  one  has  to  revert  to  strictly  labo- 
ratory processes,  since  no  commercial  apparatus  is  up  to  the 
present  available. 

No  useful  general  method  of  locating  faults  on  high  tension 
overhead  lines  has  yet  been  devised.  They  occur  under  so 
various  conditions  and  for  so  different  causes  that  they  cannot 
be  treated  in  any  systematic  way.  The  telephone  and  friends 
along  the  line  is  the  winning  combination  in  case  of  trouble. 
As  a  rule  line  troubles  are  not  instantaneous  in  their  occurence, 
and  serious  results  can  often  be  averted  by  starting  a  prompt 
inquiry  over  the  wires.  On  high  voltage  systems  any  abnor- 
mal loss  of  energy  means  mischief  in  the  very  near  future,  so 
that  there  is  the  constant  necessity  of  keeping  the  insulation 
at  the  highest  attainable  figure.  If  it  is  low  enough  to  measure 
readily,  it  is  too  low  for  safety.  On  underground  circuits 
which  are  usually  of  rather  moderate  voltage  and  length, 
troubles  assume  a  more  definite  character  and  can  generally 
be  located  when  the  cable  can  be  put  out  of  service  and  tested. 


Insulation  tests  are  here  of  more  service  and  should  be  periodi- 
cally made.  In  case  of  grounds  the  following  adaptation  of 
the  loop  test,  described  by  Ferguson  in  a  valuable  paper  on 
underground  work,*  may  be  found  useful.  Fig.  336  shows 
the  arrangement  of  the  apparatus.  A  B  is  a  slide  wire  bridge 
or  its  equivalent,  carefully  calibrated.  C  is  the  moving  con- 
tact connected  to  a  grounded  battery.  Let  a  conductor  be 
grounded  at  G,    Join  the  remote  end  of  it  to  the  end  of  a 

•  Trans.  Int.  Elec.  Cong.,  1904,  Vol.  II.,  p.  683. 
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flomid  woAwiiofr  and  tha  hmt  ends  raqMtivdy  to  the  endc 
of  the  bridge.  Thea  bulMiee  Ibi  the  oidixuiry /my.  Let  I 
be  the  total  lengtli  of  the  joined  oondaeton.    Then 

CB 


L  may  be  taken  directly  as  linear  distanoe  if  ibB  loop  is  ol 
the  same  cross  section  throug^ut,  but  if  the  daes  differ  1 
should  be  taken  as  resistance  and  A  O  should  be  reduced  tc 
distance  from  the  known  siae  of  the  condudtors.  Tlie  lesuH 
does  not  involve  the  redstance  of  the  faute,  but  this  should 
be  low  enou^i  or  the  testing  voltage  hij^  eiKiug^,  to  get  pn/pa 
deflection  of  tibe  pdvanometer.  This  test  is  reported  to  g^vc 
location  tnthin  one  or  two  hundred  feet,  in  lines  from  1  to 
5  miles  in  length.  If  the  conductor  is  burned  off,  the  lauM 
can  sometimes  be  located  by  capadty  tests  from  the  two 
ends,  if  there  is  not  too  much  leakage.  Similar  tests  can  in  i 
certMn  number  of  cases  be  used^for  overhead  lines,  for  whidti 
reference  should  be  had  to  the  general  testing  mediods  used 
on  telegraph  syn^iem^  but  as  before  noted  a  fault  on  a  Idigh 
tendon  line  is  genera&y  of  so  pyrotechnic  a  d&araeter  that  il 
can  be  located  doedy  enough  for  the  repair  gang  long  before 
the  line  can  be  cleared  and  the  necessary  measurements  made. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

PRESENT  TENDENCIES  IN  HIGH   VOLTAGE   TRANSMISSION. 

It  is  now  nearly  five  years  since  the  third  edition  of  this  work 
Appeared,  and  during  that  time  there  has  been  a  great  advance 
in  the  freedom  with  which  high  voltage  is  employed,  although 
there  have  been  no  sensational  changes.  Improvement  has 
come  through  gradual  progress  along  lines  which  had  already 
been  pretty  well  mapped  out. 

In  fact,  the  list  of  high  voltages  in  existing  plants  runs  no 
bigher  to-day  than  it  did  five  years  ago,  albeit  the  average 
working  voltage,  if  one  may  be  permitted  to  speak  of  so  vague 
A  thing,  has  been  nearly  doubled  within  the  same  period.  The 
list  of  high  voltage  transmissions  which  appears  at  the  end  of 
t^his  chapter,  tells  the  story  clearly  enough.  It  has  proved  so 
bopeless  a  task  even  to  catalogue  the  10,000  volt  plants  that 
it  has  been  necessary  to  confine  the  list  to  those  plants  oper- 
ated at  20,000  volts  or  more.  There  are  about  95  such  plants 
in  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  Mexico,  as  against  70  plants 
^working  at  or  above  10,000  volts  five  years  ago.  And  of  the 
95,  20  are  working  at  or  above  50,000  volts,  in  contrast  with 
the  single  plant  of  the  earlier  date. 

The  longest  distance  of  transmission  in  the  earlier  list  is 
145  miles,  on  the  same  great  system  which  has  now  carried 
commercial  transmission  up  to  232  miles.  The  region  between 
40,000  and  60,000  volts  has  now  been  pretty  thoroughly  ex- 
plored, and  may  be  entered  without  fear.  The  difficulties 
encountered  there  are,  as  was  to  be  expected,  connected  with 
the  line  insulation.  So  far  as  transformers  are  concerned, 
higher  voltages  than  60,000,  perhaps  up  to  80,000  or  even 
100,000,  might  be  commercially  employed,  but  the  insulator 
has  not  kept  pace  with  the  transformer,  and  while  excellent 
insulators  have  been  made  for  use  at  60,000  volts  and  even  a 
little  higher,  the  factors  of  safety  are  not  yet  as  great  as  con- 
servative engineering  should  demand.    That  this  condition 
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will  be  improved  there  is  little  reason  to  doubt,  but  for  lh*zS 
*  present  great  caution  is  desirable  in  going  to  or  above  60,{KirZfc 
volts. 

The  moat  radieal  innovation  in  high  voltage  constniditc^z: 
is  th«  introdiiflion  of  the  lower  conatruction  with  spane  ^^w 
500  ft.  or  more.  At  the  time  of  writing,  this  is  on  trial  with  rr-ao 
definite  verdict  yet  in  sight.  It  it  fulfils  the  hopes  of  its  sdv^o 
eates,  the  great  reduction  in  the  number  of  insulation  poii*.*fj 
will  prove  to  be  highly  advantageous.  Meanwhile,  high  I'Oi* 
tage  transmission  is  going  steadily  along,  and  will  not  *"" 
checked  hy  the  failure  of  this  or  any  other  experiment.  ( 

As  to  distance,  the  question  is  now  as  it  always  has  bectt'^ 
a  coRimcTuinl  une.  The  higher  the  available  voltage,  at  le^*1 
within  wide  limits,  the  greater  distance  can  be  covered  ivi**^ 
a  given  capital  and  maintenance  charge  per  kilowatt  triiW**) 
mitted.  Certain  elements  of  cost  like  right  of  way.  pol*^ 
insulators,  and  line  con.stniction  depend  mainly  upon  the  d*" 
twice  alone  and  not  upon  the  output,  so  that  in  a  general  »*'** 
the  larger  the  amount  of  power  to  be  transmitted  the  fartJ*^ 
it  will  pay  to  transmit  it  irrespective  of  voltage,  which  in  evt^^ 
case  of  long  transmission  is  likely  to  be  jmshed  up  as  far  as  t-  ^ 
state  of  the  art  permits.  At  the  present  time  power  is  re^^'*' 
larly  transmitted  10(>  mile.f  or  more  from  some  eight  or  t- ■*" 
plants,  but  the  ordinary  requirements  are,  and  are  likely 
remain,  very  much  below  this  figure. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  comparatively  few  sources 
power  which  are  compelled  to  find  a  market  at  a  great  distan^^ 
or  are  large  enough  to  warrant  a  very  long  tranamis^on.  ^^ 
most  cases  the  power  can  be  sold  within  a  radius  of  much  lee** 
than  100  miles.  Still,  there  are  instances  in  which  conditio!*^ 
demand  a  far  greater  distance  of  distribution.  At  the  presen^ 
time  enough  experience  has  actually  accumulated  to  justify 
transmissions  of  several  himdred  miles,  so  far  as  the  engineer^ 
ing  side  of  the  matter  is  concerned. 

Few  data  on  the  economic  performance  and  cost  of  maint*--* 
nance  of  very  long  lines  are  available.  The  latter  item  un — * 
doubtedly  increases  considerably  faster  than  the  length  o*^' 
the  line  since  the  actual  number  of  troubles  increases,  other^ 
things  being  equal,  about  as  the  number  of  insulators,  whik^ 
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they  are  scattered  over  a  large  territory  that  must  be  watched. 
This  fact  has  a  bearing  on  the  advantage  gained  where  very 
large  amounts  of  energy  are  transmitted. 

In  the  matter  of  commercial  frequency  there  is  small  ten- 
dency toward  change.  A  large  majority  of  all  the  high  tension 
plants,  including  six  of  the  eight  operating  over  100  miles  or 
more,  are  worked  at  60^.  One  of  the  remaining  two  is  worked 
at  50-w,  the  other  at  25-w.  In  the  case  of  a  transmission  of  sev- 
eral hundred  miles  involving  say  50,000  or  100,000  KW,  a 
lower  frequency  than  GO^would  certainly  be  advisable,  but 
for  the  rank  and  file  of  plants  there  is  a  tendency  to  standard- 
ize at  GO^unless  there  is  some  very  good  reason  to  the  con- 
trary. 

As  to  generator  voltage,  practice  has  not  been  much  changed 
'^cently.  With  the  increasing  use  of  20,000  volts  and  upwards 
there  is  perhaps  somewhat  less  incentive  to  use  high  voltage 
generators,  which  now  show  an  economy  only  on  lines  of  a  few 
^*Ules  in  length.  Nevertheless,  many  generators  of  10,000, 
^2,000,  and  13,500  volts  are  in  use,  the  first  mentioned  having 
^^een  superseded  in  new  plants  by  the  others.  For  use  with 
^^ising  transformers  of  course  any  voltage  will  serve,  but  prac- 
tice is  now  gravitating  toward  about  2,200  to  2,400  volts  which 
^  standard  for  local  lighting  and  power  distribution. 

Occasionally  a  somewhat  higher  voltage  is  chosen  on  account 
^f  a  more  extensive  local  load  than  can  be  conveniently  man- 
aged at  2,200  volts,  but  such  instances  are  exceptional. 

The  most  striking  and  important  feature  in  recent  power 
transmission  work  is  the  growing  tendency  to  unite  the  power 
generating  plants  of  a  single  district  into  a  coherent  system. 
This  means  far  more  than  the  fusion  of  the  business  of  several 
stations  into  a  single  administration  —  it  implies  as  well  the 
physical  organization  of  a  group  of  plants  into  a  single  dynami- 
cal unit.  It  must  not  be  confused  with  the  tendency  to  replace 
a  group  of  stations  by  a  common  central  plant,  a  practice  often 
carried  to  unwise  extremes. 

The  development  of  the  transmission  network  is  carrying 
out  upon  a  gigantic  scale  the  same  organization  that  has  proved 
80  valuable  in  low  tension  distribution  networks.  It  consists 
in  linking  together  into  a  network  the  transmission  lines  of  all 
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II-  fB.        plants  of  a  large  region,  so  that  each  may  rpinforte 
«ie  others  in  capacity  and  in  the  market  for  output.    The 

noQ  covered  may  amount  to  thousands  of  square  miles,  and 

I  stations  linked  may  be  half  a  dozen  or  more,  scores  of  miles 

ipart  and  located  on  different  streams,  and  even  upon  differ- 

I'nt  watersheds.     It  has  proved  feasible  to  operate  many  planla 

I  parallel  on  such  a  network  whether  large  or  small,  driven  by 

water-  or  by  steam-power. 

The  essential  feature  is  that  the  network  voltage  shall  be  high 
enough  to  enable  the  plants  to  work  together  without  a  loas 
in  the  lines  sufficient  to  imperil  regulation. 

If  the  network  be  wisely  laid  out  it  will  like  low  tensioD  oe^ 


works,  enable  the  territory  to  be  covered  at  a  lower  cost  for 
lines  than  if  independent  feeding  systems  were  employed,  or 
for  equal  costs  it  will  give  a  lower  average  loss  of  energy. 

There  is  also  a  considerable  gain  in  the  matter  of  establish- 
ing reserve  capacity,  since  in  case  of  accident  the  several  plants 
can  help  each  other  out.  In  the  same  way,  with  a  properly 
arranged  network  one  line  so  serves  as  a  relief  for  another  u 
to  obviate  the  necessity  for  duplicating  lines. 

The  details  of  networks  are  very  various  and  there  are  no  pre- 
cise rules  to  be  laid  down,  but  the  general  principles  are  shown 
in  Figs,  337  and  338,     The  former  shows  the  ordinary  arrange* 
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ment  of  independent  stations,  the  latter  the  effects  of  intelli- 
gent linkage.  In  Fig.  337  there  are  four  generating  stations 
1,  2,  3,  4,  and  three  load  points  A,  B,  C.  We  will  assume  1 
and  4  to  be  the  most  important  stations,  and  B  the  largest  load 
point.  Now  as  power  plants  are  commonly  installed  by  di- 
verse interests  and  somewhat  at  haphazard,  one  would  gen- 
erally find  say  three  companies  working,  one  supplying  A 
from  station  4,  another  supplying  B  and  C  from  station  1,  and 
a  third  supplying  B  from  stations  2  and  3.  The  lines  cer- 
tainly, and  the  pole  lines  generally,  would  be  in  duplicate,  and 
the  voltages  would  differ  according  to  the  period  of  the  re- 
spective installations.     In  point,  of  fact  the  largest  network 


in  existence  is  the  result  of  a  consolidation  which  left  the  oper- 
ating company  in  the  proud  possession  of  lines  at  50,000, 
40,000,  23,000,  16,000,  10,000,  and  5,000  volts,  and  it  is  small 
wonder  that  the  work  of  standardization  has  been  long  de- 
layed. 

Now,  were  the  situation  of  Fig.  337  developed  in  accordance 
with  the  methods  now  becoming  current,  the  result  would  be 
something  like  Fig.  338  modified  more  or  less  by  topographical 
and  conmiercial  requirements.  Here  there  are  no  duplicate 
lines  as  such,  but  each  load  point  is  supplied  by  two  or  more 
lines  through  each  of  which  all  the  generating  stations  can 
deliver  current. 
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The  security  against  imemiption  is  further  increased  by 
the  tact  that  the  ^e^■era^  supply  lines  to  each  load  point  toUo" 
different  routes.  As  reeards  auxiliary  plants  and  spare  esp»- 
city  the  network  of  Fig.  338  is  highly  advantageous,  siii« » 
SD^e  auxilian,-  plant,  say  at  B,  will  serv-e  for  the  whole  Byswm, 
nnd  the  reser™  generator  capacity  can  be  located  whererer 
it  seems  best. 

The  price  paid  for  these  advantages  is  some  additional  loss 
in  the  lines  at  times  when  the  longer  routes  are  in  action,  and 
some  additional  care  in  operation. 

The  latter  requirement  comes  not  so  much  from  any  one 
cause  as  from  a  \'ariety  of  causes.  As  a  general  proposition, 
a  group  of  stations  can  be  operated  la  parallel  without  miicli 
difficulty  pro\'ided  the  stations  individually  are  well  dcaigned. 
The  first  requirement  is  stability  of  voltage  at  the  severai 
stations,  which  im]>!ies  in  turn  generators  giving  close  regid«- 
tion,  especially  under  changes  of  lag.  and  operated  at  constant 
speed.  Second,  there  should  not  be  excessive  drop  in  tlie 
Uoea,  for  changes  of  terminal  voltage  due  to  this  cause  mike 
it  difficult  to  equalize  the  loads  between  the  stations.  Third, 
there  should  be  means  for  governing  the  power  factors  so  as 
to  steady  the  inductive  drop  and  to  keep  down  cross  currenW 
between  the  stations. 

The  best  modern  practice  tends  toward  throwiog  the  bur- 
den of  regulation  upon  the  sub-station,  the  endeavor  of  the 
power  houses  being  to  preserve  uniform  voltage  at  the  ends 
of  the  respective  lines.  The  details  of  regulation  are  then 
looked  out  for  by  the  Bub-si.ation  regulating  apparatus,  voltage 
regulators,  or  synchronous  motors  at  adjustable  excitation.  In 
this  operation  the  power  factor  meter  plays  an  importanl 
part. 

Obviously  a  scheme  of  regulation  such  as  this  cannot  Ix 
carried  out  effectively  unless  it  is  accomplished  at  a  singl< 
point  and  under  systematic  direction.  The  regulating  poini 
ia  naturally  the  main  substation  as  at  B,  Fig.  338.  For  sucl 
a  single  point  the  regtilation  can  be  reduced  to  a  rather  regulai 
programme,  but  the  wandering  of  the  load  which  takes  plac* 
on  every  large  system  complicates  the  situation.  For  ex 
ample,  at  certain  times  of  the  day,  A,  Fig.  338,  may  requin 
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abnormal  proportion  of  the  total  load,  and  the  voltage 
i>egulators  must  be  adjusted  accordingly;  the  exact  programme 
being  determined  by  experience.  The  problem  is  akin  to 
voltage  regulation  upon  a  large  distributing  system,  and  must 
be  ylved  by  the  same  general  process. 

As  in  distributing  networks,  too,  means  must  be  provided 
for  promptly  isolating  lines  on  which  there  is  trouble,  and  to 
this  end  it  is  often  necessary  to  do  a  certain  amount  of  switching 
at  high  tension.  If,  for  example,  the  line  B  3,  Fig.  338,  begins 
to  show  signs  of  trouble,  quick  work  in  cutting  it  clear  may 
often  save  a  short  circuit  that  would  seriously  disturb  the 
voltage  of  the  whole  system. 

When  a  group  of  stations  of  very  diverse  character  is  to  be 
operated  in  parallel  great  care  must  be  taken  with  the  gov- 
erning. If  a  sudden  variation  of  load  occurs,  the  natmtJ 
tendency  is  for  the  shock  to  be  taken  up  by  the  plant  equipped 
with  the  most  sensitive  governor.  This  would  practically 
mean  that  if  a  steam  plant  were  one  of  the  group  it  would 
have  to  stand  the  worst  of  the  blow,  which  would  then  fall  in 
succession  upon  the  hydraulic  plants  in  order  of  the  rapidity 
of  their  governing.  As  it  is  undesirable  generally  to  make 
the  steam  plant  take  up  such  variations,  the  governers  in  the 
several  plants  should  be  adjusted  for  rapidity  of  action  in 
such  a  manner  if  possible,  as  to  throw  the  shock  on  the  plant 
best  able  to  stand  it. 

The  large  networks  of  the  country  have  grown  up  rather 
gradually  so  that  they  have  not  been  arranged  as  yet  to  oper- 
ate in  the  fullest  harmony,  but  they  are  being  steadily  im- 
proved. 

The  most  striking  single  example  of  a  great  and  far-reaching 
system  is  that  of  the  California  Gas  and  Electric  Co.,  of  which 
much  has  been  heard.  It  is  shown  roughly  in  Fig.  339,  which 
gives  not  only  the  system  but  the  parts  from  which  it  has 
been  aggregated.  It  operates  about  700  miles  of  line  at 
50,000  volts,  besides  several  hundred  miles  at  lower  voltages, 
and  has  an  aggregate  capacity  of  about  50,000  KW.  There 
are  all  told  14  power  houses,  the  most  recent  being  a  huge 
gas-engine  auxiliary  plant  in  San  Francisco,  with  4,000  KW 
units,  the  first  of  which  has  just  been  installed.    As  will  be* 
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Been  from  the  map,  the  fusion  of  the  whole  into  a  network  is 
not  yet  coroplet*.  but  it  is  being  done  as  occasion  offers.  The 
transmission   from  the   De  Sabla   (wwev  house   to  Snusalito, 


232  miles,  is  the  longest  yet  attempted  in  1  he  world  although, 
on  occaBLon,  power  has  been  commercially  transmitted  be- 
tween points  on  the  system  nearly  3.50  miles  apart.  The 
mAiQ  transmission  may  be  reckoned  at  about  ISO  miles  froni 
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the  chief  power  houses  at  Colgate  and  Electra.  On  this  sys- 
tem have  been  worked  out  some  very  important  problems 
in  power  transmission.  The  long  cable  span  over  Carquinez 
Straits  has  already  been  described,  and  it  need  only  be  added 
that  during  more  than  three  years  of  operation  it  has  given 
no  trouble.  Long  spans  are  freely  used  on  the  more  recent 
parts  of  the  system  with  a  strong  wooden  pole  construction. 
Another  interesting  feature  of  the  system  is  the  considerable 
use  of  long  break  open-air  disconnecting  switches  on  lines 
up  to  more  than  60,000  volts,  and  also  the  practical  abandon- 
ment of  ordinary  lightning  arresters  in  favor  of  open-air  horn- 
gap  arresters  of  the  simplest  possible  description.  The  whole 
system  spans  a  space  of  about  240  miles  in  length  by  about 
half  that  breadth,  and  constitutes  altogether  the  most  exten- 
sive power-transmission  yet  undertaken,  supplying  light  and 
power  at  nearly  a  hundred  distribution  points.  The  uniform 
frequency  is  60-w  and  the  voltage  is  tending  toward  60,000  as 
the  general  limit  for  the  present. 

Second  only  in  magnitude  to  this  system  is  that  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Edison  Co.,  in  southern  California.  This  was 
earlier  than  the  northern  system  in  its  inception,  containing 
among  its  constitutents  not  only  the  first  polyphase  trans- 
mission plant  operated  in  America,  but  the  first  long  distance 
plant  operated  at  anything  like  the  voltages  now  common. 
It  is  less  characteristically  a  network  than  the  system  just 
described,  being  essentially  a  long  trunk  line  through  the 
splendid  valley  that  lies  south  of  the  Sierra  Madre,  beginning 
in  the  mountains  just  east  of  Redlands  and  running  clear 
through  to  the  sea,  with  numerous  branches,  the  main  point 
of  supply  being  Los  Angeles  itself.  The  system  operates  8 
plants,  five  hydraulic  and  three  steam,  with  several  more  hy- 
draulic plants  under  construction.  Fig.  340  shows  in  outline  the 
group  of  plants  and  transmission  lines  at  present  constituting 
the  Sjrstem.  The  beginning  of  the  network  was  the  Redlands 
plant,  known  on  the  map  as  Mill  Co.  Hyd.  P.H.  1,  the  first 
polyphase  transmission  plant,  started  as  a  2,500  volt  trans- 
mission into  Redlands  in  1893.  Three  years  later  the  Edison 
Company  started  with  a  steam  station  in  Los  Angeles,  and 
in    1898   it   acquired  the    Southern  California   Power  Com- 
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pany,  which  then  owned  the  original  Redlands  plant  and  the 
Santa  Ana  caiion  plant  with  its  SO  mile  transmission  at  33;000 
volts  into  Los  Angeles,  the  first  of  the  very  long  high  voltage 
lines.     Since  then  its  growth  has  been  rapid.     In  1896  the 
3f ill  Creek  plant  was  changed  by  extending  the  pipe  line,  from 
377  to  530  ft.  head,  and  raising  transformers  to  10,000  volts 
-were  installed,  although  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  origi- 
nal generators  are  still  in  use  after  more  than  12  years  of  ser- 
^ce.     Later,  Mill  Creek  power  houses  No.  2  and  No.  3  were 
kidded  higher  up  the  canon.     Also   in  Santa  Ana  caiion   a 
plant,    No.   2,  has   been    added,   and  No.    3  and  No.  4  are 
projected.     In  the  same^  region  the  Lytle  Creek  Power  House 
l:ias   been  added  on   a  branch  of  the  Santa  Ana  River.     A 
jpoint   worth  noting  in  several  of  these  later   plants   is  that 
-fche  receiver,  a  usual  feature,  of  the  earlier  hydraulic  plants, 
ci.nd   already  mentioned,   has    been  abandoned    in   favor    of 
branches   spreading    finger-like    from   the    end   of   the   main 
p>Tessure  pipe,    cast-steel   Y's    being   used   for   the    division. 
This    arrangement    averts  some   loss  of    pressure   otherwise 
ixicurred. 

Another  feature  lately  introduced  in  the  hydraulic  construe- 
on,  is  the  use  of  concrete  pipe  on  the  slight  grades  leading  to 
le  steel  pressing  pipes.     This  pipe  is  moulded  on  the  ground 
heavy  gravel  2  parts,  and  Portland  cement  1  part,  made  up 
very  short  sections  and  imited  by  concrete  collars.     It  is 
*id  in  trenches  and  back  filled.     Depressions  across  which  this 
cannot  be  conveniently  laid  are  spanned  by  steel  pipe  in 
^^^ verted  siphons.    Aside  from  the  hydraulic  plants  here  noted, 
^lie  sjrstem  is  to  be  supplied  with  a  very  large  additional  amount 
^^f  power  from  points  on  the  Kern  River  far  to  the  northward, 
^Ver  a  transmission  system  of  nearly  150  miles  in  length.     The 
dumber  of  power  sites  available  is  6,  aggregating  some  87,000 
^P  at  the  minimum,  but  of  these  only  plant  No.  1  is  needed  for 
Unmediate  use,  and  that  with  some  24,000  HP  capacity  is  near- 
ing  completion.     A  notable  fact  is  that  the  whole  Kern  River 
district  is  across  the  Sierra  Madre  Mountains,  on  a  watershed 
of  its  own  covering  some  2,000  square  miles,  and  has  a  higher 
and  more  wooded  region  upon  which  to  draw  than  is  possessed 
by  the  streams  earUer  developed. 


The  whole  B>'stem  is  oi>erated  at  50—,  which  was  the  f"^ 
^patter  adopted  for  the  orijeitial  Redlands  plant. 

Aa  in  the  work  of  the  California  Gas  and  Electric  Compa.*»1 

4H*lilMn*laoatndaB(7'toiNemiidiloiigarqianBll>aa  -^ 

-   oommon  in  regions  wtere  transnussion  Tines  are  less  famHtf^ 

7-  Fig-  341  shows  the  pole  head  used  for  some  miles  of  recent^ 

^.  nonstntcted  line.     Of  course,  anjrone  who  takes  the  trouble 

^design  a  pole  hne  instead  of  guessing  at  it  knows  that  a  225 


span  such  as  is  here  used  is  entirely  feasible  with  light  big^ 
voltage  wires,  but  it  is  a  rather  striking  exhibit  to  see  the  plat 
carried  out  with  a  12  ft.  upper  cross  arm.  The  line  thus  con  - 
structed  stood  up  against  wind  storms  of  exceptional  violence 
without  the  slightest  damage.  It  is  generally  preferable  to  set^ 
the  wire  triangles  with  the  points  up  instead  of  down  as  here- 
shown,  and  in  most  cases  so  long  a  cross  arm  as  here  shown 
would  scarcely  be  needed. 
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The  important  group  of  plants  near  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah, 
has  already  been  noticed.  The  system  just  over  the  moun- 
tains near  Tclluride,  Colorado,  although  much  less  extensive,  is 
memorable  as  the  scene  of  the  first  serious  work  on  transmission 
at  high  voltage  from  which  was  derived  much  of  the  data  and 
experience  which  has  made  modern  transmission  practicable. 

The  transmission  network  fed  from  many  stations  must 
certainly  be  ranked  as  the  most  considerable  advance  in  power 
transmission  made  within  recent  years.  As  at  present  carried 
out  it  is  mostly  concerned  with  large  powers,  but  the  same 
principle  applies  whatever  the  scale  of  the  operations. 

There  are  many  small  powers  which  can  well  be  utilized  in 
a  similar  manner.  The  tendency  is  to  work  up  the  large 
powers  and  to  neglect  the  lesser  ones. 

Another  line  of  operations  which  is  beginning  to  be  pressed 
is  the  creation  of  artificial  powers.  In  regions  of  fairly  con- 
siderable rainfall  the  aggregate  amoimt  of  water  received  by 
a  given  watershed  may  be  large,  while  the  distribution  of  run- 
off is  very  unfavorable.  If  the  situation  is  such  that  even  a 
few  square  miles  of  watershed  can  be  made  to  contribute  to 
a  storage  system  at  high  head,  a  very  considerable  permanent 
power  can  be  developed. 

The  problem  is  akin  to  the  ordinary  one  of  providing  water 
supply  for  city  use  or  for  irrigation,  with  the  exception  that 
for  a  power  plant  the  available  head  should  be  as  great  as 
possible. 

Oddly  enough  the  most  typical  case  of  the  kind  here  con- 
sidered is  to  be  found  in  the  State  of  Vermont.  In  the  south- 
em  reaches  of  the  Green  Mountains  there  is  much  high  country 
over  which  the  rainfall  is  heavy,  averaging  nearly  45  inches  per 
annum,  and  at  a  point  in  this  region  about  eleven  miles  from 
Rutland  on  East  Creek,  a  water  storage  for  power  purposes  has 
been  created.  The  area  of  the  pond  is  about  800  acres,  secured 
by  a  dam  750  ft.  long  and  54  ft.  in  maximum  height.  The 
storage  here  secured  amounts  to  435,000,000  cubic  feet  and 
by  a  pipe  line  35,000  ft.  long  the  water  can  be  delivered  under 
a  head  of  697  ft.  At  the  present  time  the  water  from  the  large 
reservoir  is  used  to  reinforce  the  supply  in  a  second  reservoir 
5  miles  down  stream  having  a  capacity  of  about  63,000,000 
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an  iiatallaikm  ctf  moie  tban  2/WO  XV.  Evm  now  1,300  *■' -^*^^J 
of  gennatOT  eapadty  fa  in  piaee,>nd  the  ma^imiim  ov^hVX'^^ 
provided  f6r  ia  metdy  a  queation  of  pn^tabla  uae.  ^^ 

Tlw  eoat  of  punly  art^dal  atorage  ia  generally  hi^  an**^*'^ 
only  in  eaae  of  very  gnat  Imda  is  it  likdy  to  pay  at  pnaear^^^T^, 
If  topographioal  oonditioiu  are  favorable,  however,  there  i.  ., 

DO  naaon  iriiy  inqwunditig  the  rainfall  cannot  be  tiiade  proGtf'^' 
aUe.    Hie  actual  amount  of  land  diverted  from  its  urdjaar;:^^'^ . 
usee  ia  in  aueh  a  oaae  only  that  uaed  for  the  reaervoir,  in  whictf  '-^  * 
tiiia  power  atorage  haa  the  advantage  of  atorage  for  w-atei-^'*' 
aupply,  and  standa  in  exactly  the  poaition  of  storage  for  irriga^^*^^ 
tion.      Iq  the  ChittendeQ  reservoir  only  some  800  aeiee  oM^^ 
upland  waa  removed  from  employment  as  farm,  forest,  or  paB-— '^^J 
ture.   As  regards  the  rest  of  the  watershed,  it  is  rather  improved  %-^^ 
than  injured  by  the  pond.  _^ 

Looking  at  the  proposition  broadly,  one  can  under  a  bead  " 
of  650  to  700  ft.  store  power  on  the  basis  of  1  mechanical  horse- 
power hour  from  the  wheels  for  each  60  cubic  feet  of  water,  or 
about  4,800  KWH  for  each  acre  per  foot  of  depth.  And  for 
each  acre  of  watershed  one  should  be  able  at  ordinary  values 
of  the  run-off,  to  store  this  foot  of  depth.  Moimtain  land, 
therefore,  may  easily  be  worth  more  for  storage  than  for  any- 
thing else.  At  present,  water-powers  can  generally  be  de- 
veloped from  natural  falls  more  easily  than  they  can  be  thua 
created,  but  as  the  natural  powers  are  taken  up  and  fuel  rises 
in  price  storage  will  become  more  and  more  profitable. 
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In  the  inevitable  struggle  of  industry  against  increasing 
scarcity  of  fuel,  every  source  of  hydraulic  power  must  be  de- 
veloped to  the  fullest  extent.  It  is  idle  to  speculate  on  the 
date  of  probable  exhaustion  of  the  coal  supply  since  we  know 
not  what  stores  are  hoarded  unknown  in  the  great  unused  con- 
tinents of  Africa  and  South  America,  but  the  fact  remains 
that  to-day  the  energies  of  the  human  race  are  being  expended 
in  regions  in  which  fuel  is  necessary  not  only  for  industry  but 
for  artificial  heat,  and  that  the  supply  readily  obtainable  is 
being  rapidly  depleted. 

At  no  distant  day  increasing  cost  of  fuel  will  compel  either 
a  drift  of  civilization  southward  or  the  utilization  of  every 
continuous  source  of  energy  available.  The  key  to  the  situa- 
tion Ues  in  the  transmission  of  power  at  high  voltage  and  in  the 
imion  of  all  the  available  powers  of  a  large  district  into  a  coher- 
ent network.  The  steady  rise  in  working  voltage  during  recent 
years  makes  possible  an  ever  increasing  area  over  which  net- 
works can  be  made  effective. 

The  following  list  of  plants  now  operating  at  20,000  volts 
and  more,  tells  more  plainly  than  any  general  statement  the 
tendencies  now  prominent.  At  the  head  of  the  list  comes  a 
group  of  plants  rated  at  60,000  volts,  led  by  the  great  Cali- 
fornia network  already  described.  It  is  doubtful  whether  at 
the  present  moment  any  single  plant  is  regularly  worked  at 
60,000  volts,  but  the  plants  so  rated  are  rapidly  moving  to- 
ward that  limit  which  will  be  reached  as  the  load  conditions 
force  upward  the  initial  voltage.  Probably  the  60,000  volt 
plants  now  ordinarily  work  at  55,000  to  58,000,  awaiting  the 
need  of  more.  But  steps  are  now  going  fonvard  toward  still 
higher  voltages,  70,000  to  80,000  being  already  in  view,  and 
for  some  of  the  transmissions  now  being  seriously  considered, 
like  that  from  Victoria  Falls  on  the  Zambesi  to  the  Rand,  some- 
thing like  double  even  these  figures  is  imperative  for  commer- 
cially profitable  work. 

The  present  list  shows  how  fearlessly  voltages  considered 
extreme  a  few  years  since,  are  now  employed  imder  all  sorts  of 
climatic  conditions,  and  this  fact  is  the  best  possible  augury  for 
greater  achievements  in  the  future. 
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Cotton  Co 

.  UgUI,  H«C  A  Fowet  Co. 

uie  Viiit  pD«ec  Co 

i^  Go 

DWBf  Co 

JBbtlnB&  Fad  Co 

PoirorCo 

T  Countf  Ll^t  Co 

frat«r  A  Elec.  Powec  Co. 
atna;  Elentria  Poww  Co. 
MlrloLigliCft  PowbtCu. 
JmnlfffOo 

Falls  PawarCo....!!!!! 

Klver  Power  Co. 

.niDbsr  Co. 

IBtteElsGlrloPovtrCo. 
Power  Co... 

WalarPowsr*  Lighting 

Pover  /i  Conduit  Co.. 
mFmlU  Power  Co.) 

lotadnnt  a«  lu  Fnertiu 
Klaclrlciu  da  Su    IlJe- 

CHlsr  A  Power  Co 

iono(  OrLll* 

YpalUnll  &  Ann  Arbor 

Siiiolldftteii  NJ.  A  P.Co. 
1  Park  Mfg.  Co. 

Jinn  &  WfoiniDg  Vaiief 

91.  Callis'rliie  A  Toronto 

I  Callforula  Power  iH.'. '. 

mil  St.  By.  Co 

KtrioRy.Co 

ooPO  Biter  Ponrar  Co, . . , 
>llar  Cousolidated  MId- 

Elxer  Wr.  Power  Co, . . . 

,  Rr,  &  Ltg,  Syndliate. , 
nwn  &  Sboron  Kail  road 

iktHl  Mercur  Oold  MIdbb 

Bmnlff  ACfl. 

tnplili,  Holland  &  Lalie 

Elecirio  Power  Co. 
lEIectHrjCo 
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Vallejfleld,  OuB 

Cbumbly    Fall*,    St. 
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Snoqaiilnae      Falli, 

Waih. 

St.  Paul.  Minn 

BaltLakeCltT.tBear 

Biter)  U. 
Bellon.  S.  C 

UamtlloD,  Out!"!!! 

Plttsbuiv.  l*a 

Morgan  Fallii,  Oa.. , , 
Wnt  Kootiiay,  B.  C. 

UllBa.N.Y 

Tlaluenantla,  Mei,, 

Yreka.Cal 

Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Truokee  Hirer,  OaI.. 

BoiM.ld 

Bobe.Id 

San  Jobs,  Cal 

CiMade.    B.  C.  (Co- 

Ininbin  Klver) 
NiagiHB  fall..N.  Y. 

pHchuca.  Mei 

Mealoo,  Mei 

Tolo,  Ore 

ElyrU,  Ohio 

Orilla,Can 

Ypilhuitl,  Mlob 

OtaodForlti",  B.C.. 

Charlotte,  N,  C 

S,  Chicago,  111 

BcrantoD.  Pa 

Bt.CstherlDe.Cnn... 

Myrtle  Fftlin,  Wmb, 

Keddlng.Cal 

Porti.moulb,Ohlo... 

Alllanve.  Ohio 

MauBBiinSpnngi.N.Y. 
Bllrer  City,  Ici: 

Floriilon.  Cal 

VancouTsr,  B.C. 
(Lake  Beaotltul). 

Youngitowa,  Oblo  . 

Colo,  SpriDim,  Colo., 
Mercur,  Utah 

Deronioa,  Mei 
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Air: 

oompresfflon  of,  efficiency,  51. 
compressor,  48,  50. 
gap  in  induction  motors,  251. 
reheater,  53. 
Alloys,  relative  properties  of,  486. 
Alternating  currents: 

characteristics  of,  125. 
circuits,  properties  of,  125. 
compared  with  d.  c,  125. 
Alternating    vs.    d.  c.   machinery) 

120. 
Alternators.     (JSee  Generators.) 
Aluminum: 
conductor  joints,  489. 
electrolytic  corrosion  of,  489. 
vs.  copper,  489. 
A.]nmeters,  661. 
a.  c,  663. 
recording,  670. 
sources  of  error  in,  663. 
^^xnpere: 

definition  of,  21. 
hour  meter,  673. 
^^Kialysis  of  wave  form,  169. 
^-^chor  ice,  409. 
^^ugle  of  lag,  131,  133. 

method  of  measuring,  136. 
-^Jc  motor,  89. 

lamps,  power,  current,  and  candle 

power  of,  592. 
lighting,  commutating  apparatus 
for,  285. 
Armature: 
(a.  c.)  iron  dad,  162. 
(a.  c.)  loss  of  e.m.f.  in,  164. 
four  coil  drum,  78. 
inductance,    ways    of    reducing, 
165. 


Armature,  contintLed, 
of  5,000  p.  p.  Niagara  generator, 

180. 
reaction,  96,  167. 

efiFect  of,  168,  170. 
slots  (a.  c),  arrangement  and  in- 
sulation of,  163. 
winding,  bar  type,  81. 
comparison   of    Gramme   and 

drum  types,  81. 
Gramme  type,  80. 
iron-dad  drum  type,  82. 
modem  ring  type,  82. 
polyodontal,  179. 
principle  of,  78. 
turns  per  coil,  79. 
Arresters,  569. 
Auto-converter,  249. 
Auto-starter,  249. 

Baum's  method  of  alternator  regu- 
lation, 197. 
Bariow's  wheel,  237. 
Barometeric  height  effect  on  strik- 
ing distance,  497. 
Battery,  installation  of,  in  water- 
power  plant,  635. 
Belting,  loss  in,  64,  427. 
Biberest  Paper  Mills  plant,  117. 
BoUer  capacity  for  engines,  322. 
Boilers,  309. 

classification  of,  325. 

efficiency  of,  328. 

evaporating    power    of    various 

types,  330. 
firing  of,  331. 

fire-tube  vs,  water-tube  t3rpe,  331. 
forcing  of,  329. 
fuels  for,  329. 
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tB,  mted. 

,u.aa(««K,r.  333. 
mecbani'      stokere,  332 
Bits  o1     ifferent  ctasa 
Mite  Ol  vcata  of,  330. 
"("homier,  213. 
■■    p,  521. 
iiey  »i      phn 
jea  fui  tlauiping  fluctuations, 
236. 
Aol  voUnru^r,  669, 


.Apanty  of,  150. 
for  long  BpaoB,  548. 
Iiigl)  Unsion  underground,  577. 
insulatioa  of.  485. 
mctliods  of  lorating  faults  in,  685. 
Hubmarine.  550. 

lifonia  Gob  and  Electric  Co.  sys- 
tem, 693. 
•janBls.  construction  of,  405, 
Capadty: 

for  s|jitting  phases,  215. 

in  actual  drcuite,  ISO. 

in  drcuita,  143. 

of  armored  cables,  ISO. 

of  overhead    circuits    (fonnulas 

and  curves),  516,  617. 
unit  of,  144. 
Catenary  curve,  formulas  for,  540. 
O.G.8.  syBtem,  2. 
Chapman  regulator,  467, 
Charge,  electric,  definition  of,  9. 
Charging  current  for  line  (formula), 

517. 
Circuit  breakers,  463. 

with  time  limit  relay,  404. 
Circuits; 
a.  c.  inductance,  130. 
a,  c.  phase  displacement,  131. 
a.  c.  properties  of,  125. 
angle  of  lag,  in  133. 

method  of  measuring,  136. 
capacity  aud  inductance  in  a<;tual 


capacity  i 


I,  150. 
I,  143. 


Grcuits,  continued. 

carrying  leading  current,  146. 
coefficient  of  self-induction  of,  137. 
condensance  in,  145. 
effect  of  energy  lomea  on  phase 

position,  153. 
energy  losses  in,  153. 
impedance,  134. 

diagram  witheondeDaBnce.149. 
impedances  in  parallel,  143. 

increase    of    e.m.f.    by    conden- 
anoc,  154. 

inductive  e,m.(.'»  in,  133. 

power  factor  in.  139,  149. 

resonance,  155. 

t'me  constant  of,  155. 
Circular  coil,  definition  of,  50S- 
nearance  in  induction  motoTB,  351. 
Coal,  as  fuel,  24. 

fields,  extent  and  capacity  of,  24, 

per  i.  h.  p.  with  various  types  ol   ' 
engines,  333. 

utUiiation  of,  32. 
CoeKrient    of   sdf-induction,    defi- 
nition of,  137. 
Corobe-Garot      constant        rurtent 

transmis^on  system,  109. 
Commercial  problem.  639. 
Commutation,  proccEs  of,  78. 
Commutator,   miilti-«egme«t,  78. 

PoUock,  284. 

principle  of,  18. 

sparking  at,  79. 

synchronizing,  281. 

two-part,  18.  J 

volts  per  segment,  79.  I 

Commutators,  rectifying,  maxinmio      1 
output  of,  287.  ' 

Compound  altematora,  174. 

wires,  488. 
Compounding  arrangement  '"■"^...-v. 
tematora,  diagram  of,  1^^^ 

for  inductive  loads,  175.  ,: 

for  various  power  factore,  l^^L 

of  altematora  on  inductive  \(^^-^ 


t 
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Compressed  air  transmission,  48. 
Compressor,  air,  48,  50. 

hydraulic  efficiency  of,  57. 
Taylor  hydraulic,  55. 
Compressors,  air,  efficiency  of,  51. 
Condensance,  definition  of,  145. 
Condenser,  effect  of  frequency  upon 
current  received  and  deliv- 
ered by,  144. 
nature  of,  143. 

used  to  increase  power  factor,  152. 
used  to  increase  e.m.f.,  154. 
Conductivity  of  various  metals  and 

alloys,  486. 
Conductors,  539. 
compound,  488. 

high  tension  underground,  576. 
tons  of  energy  in,  475. 
Connections    commonly    found    in 

practice  (table),  450. 
Constant  current  plants  in  Genoa, 
104. 

Continuous  current,  17. 
production  of,  77. 
vs.  a.  c.  machinery,  120. 
Converter,  mercury  vapor,  304. 
efficiency  of,  307. 
for  constant  current,  307. 
Copper,    hard       drawn,        tensile 
strength  of,  540. 
losses,  200. 

required    by    various    transmis- 
sion systems,  186. 
vs,  aluminium,  488. 
wire,    mechanical    constants    of, 

539. 
wire,  properties  of  (table),  509. 
Corliss  valve  gear,  313. 
Cosines,  sines,  and  tangent   (table 

of),  522. 
Cost  formula,  510. 
Cotton  mill  drive,  67. 
Counter  e.m.  f.,  87. 
Cross-arms,  552. 

steel  and  iron  V8.  wooden,  562. 
Culm,  utilization  of,  33. 


Current: 

continuous,  17. 

electric,  10. 

generation  of  pol3rphase,  177. 

leading,  146. 

monophase,  158. 

polyphase,  158. 

reorganizers,  definition  of,  280. 

three-phase,  182. 

transformers,  664. 

unit  of,  21. 

value  of  polyphase  for  motor  pur- 
poses, 179. 
Currents  (a.  c),  characteristics  of, 

125. 
Cycle,  definition,  136. 

Dampers: 

on  svTichronous  machines,  236. 
Damping,  235. 
Dams,  399. 

concrete  steel,  404. 

construction  of,  399. 

masonry,  401. 

materials  for,  400. 

timber.  402. 
D' Arson val  galvanometer,  662, 
Delta  connections,  185,  209. 
Depreciation  charges,  647. 
Dielectric  constant,    definition   of, 

143. 
Discounts,  656. 
Distribution : 

arc  lighting,  591. 

centre  of  load,  621. 

constant  potential,  119. 
efficiency  of,  120. 

current    and    power    taken    by 
lamps,  592. 

desirability  of  motor  service,  598. 

diphose  system,  613. 

direct  from  transmis»on  circuit, 
581. 

efficiency  of,  63. 

example  of,  440. 

substation  system,  624. 

few  V8,  many  transformers,  587. 


Distribution,  eonlinvfd. 

froni  eccfntrifally  lovoW  station, 
M13. 
\&rfy'  reducing  xtfttiona,  ^AYT. 
»vn,Uervd  substnliatie.  6(X>. 
nibABtion,  621. 

lieAvy  >nil>Ktation,  829. 

int«rcuuii«ot«vl  diphaae  Bvat«m, 
MS. 

iat*rdpp«wlpiit  dynAmoe  and 
inotora.  113. 

RuuDti-'tuiacv  of  uniromi  voltagE, 
583. 

methodmif.  S8I. 

mnnoi-yrlio  8yst<:m,  812. 

nionopliiuin  syBlciu.  611. 

niulor  p'ui'nitor  deiioe  to  pom- 
pcnwtc  for  losws,  600. 

iiiotoT  powrr,  G2. 

motor  Bprvire,  590. 

of  power  by  ahatting,  belts, etc .,65. 

polypliftse  Byrtem,  613. 

priinary.  590. 

problem,  482,  621. 

radial  from  contrally  located 
etatioQ,  eOO. 

radius  af  operation  of  trans- 
formers, 500. 

railway  loud  in  addition  to  motor 
and  lighting  aer^ice.  602. 

regulatioQ  of  voltage  on  secon- 
dary linea,  630. 

relative  importance  of  polyphaae, 
hetcropliase  and  single-piiase 
systems,  277. 

secondary  muni,  589. 

substation  t'«.l]ouse-to-liouse, 565. 

three-phase  system,  615. 

three-wire  ayslcm,  114,  610. 

two-wire  system,  610. 

voltage,  608. 
Doble  water-wheel,  362. 
Draft  tube,  351. 

choice  of,  427. 
from  vertical  sliafts,  430. 
DynomcM.     (jSee  Oeneratois.) 


Dynamotor,  103. 
Dyne,  definition  of.  20. 

Eddy  current  lews,  201.  ' 

Edison  three-wilt  system,  113. 
Electric  charge,  definition  of,  9. 

current,  defijiition  of,  10. 

current,  propagation  of,  ^ 

tranamission.  (Set  Traoamistdoo..'''^ 
Electricity; 

flow  of,  7. 

nature  of,  1.  * 

principles  of,  1. 

static,  8. 
t^ectro-magnctic  induction,  13. 


Electrolyti 


,  11. 


insulation. 


Electn^static  booster,  521. 

instruments,  683, 
E.M.F.     automatic     regulation    of 
polyphase  generators,  194. 

effective,  188. 

generation  of,  127. 

impressed,  131. 

iDoieaae  of,  by  use  of  condenser, 
154. 

induced,  direction  of,  14. 

inductive,  131. 

in  resonant  circuit,  156. 

loss  in  a.  c.  generator,  164. 

teaser,  189. 

unit  of,  20. 

waves,  128. 
Energy: 

apparent,  136. 

da««fi  cation  of,  4. 

conser\ation  of,  3. 

delinition  of,  2. 

electrical,  7. 

electrical  measurement  of,  660. 

internal  heat  of  earth,  31, 

losses,  effect  on  pliase  poaitiaa 
of  current,  153. 
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Energy,  continued. 
potential  and  kinetic,  2. 
sources  of,  24. 
transfonnation  of,  3. 
transformation,  efficiency  of,  4. 
wave,  5. 
Engine: 
and  dynamo,  combined  efficiency 

of.  64. 
choice  of,  for  given  service,  324. 
steam,  boiler  capacity  necessary, 
322. 
boiler  pressure,  318. 
choice  of,  for  power  service,  320. 
choice  of,  for  railway  ser\nce, 

320. 
classification,  312. 
coal  per  i.h.p.  for  various  types 

of,  332. 
compound  V8.  simple,  315. 
condensing  vs.  non-condensing, 

315. 
effect  of  varying  load  on  econ- 
omy, 319. 
performance  at  different  loads 

of  various  types,  321. 
performance  of,  333. 
piston  speed,  316. 
principle  of,  309. 
speed  of,  325. 
steam  consumption,  of  different 

types,-  318. 
thermal    efficiency,  expression 

for,  310. 
use  of,  superheated  steam  in, 

322. 
valves,  312. 
Engines,  309. 
gas,  323. 

cost  of  fuel  for,  642. 
cost  of  operation,  642. 
economy  of,  25. 
thermal  efficiency  of,  323. 
solar,  27. 
Ether,  5. 

Evaporation,  definition  of,  329. 
in  various  types  of  boilers,  330. 


Exciter  equipment,  455. 
Exciters,  choice  of,  drive  for,  432. 
connection  of,  456. 

Faesch  &  Piccard  governor,  380. 
Farad,  definition  of,  144. 
Faults,  method  of,  locating,  685. 
Field: 

about     current     carrying     con» 
ductor,  11. 

distortion  of,  167. 

windings,  83. 

compound  type,  85. 
series  type,  84. 
shunt  type,  84. 
Fire  risk  of  transformers,  447. 
Fire-tube  boilers,  326. 
Flat  rate,  655. 
Flume,  timber,  439. 
Flumes,  357. 

loss  of  head  in,  397. 
Frazil,  409. 
Frequency: 

choice  of,  278. 

formula  for,  160. 

indicator,  471. 

meter,  670. 

used  in  rotaries,  300. 
Fuel: 

coal,  24. 

gas,  24. 

oU,  334. 

variation  of  cost  of  throughout- 
day  per  k.w.,  348. 
Fuels,    heat    of    combustion    and 
evaporative    power    of    va- 
rious, 329. 
Furnaces  for  boilers,  332. 
Fuses,  461. 

Galvani    constant    current    plant, 

104. 
Galvanometer,  662. 
Gas  as  fuel,  24. 
Gas  engine.     {See  Engine.) 

economy  of,  25. 
Gearing,  bevel,  loss  in,  41, 


coBiwriiotia   oomtmnly    timmd 
in  pnrtM*.  A30 

nlulce  1^.  158. 


as. 

iMtor.  108. 
gtatnl  eooaCnMticn  of,  IW. 
MiiTpyliM'.  1^ 
iodurlor  ti-pe.  192. 
tDTtlwds   oC    mludi^    induct- 

uirr  in,  165.  166. 
moDocyclir  prst^m,  ISS. 
pcJrphase.  rvguLtiion  of,  194. 
prwikai     Umiis    of    ixduge, 

532. 
priiKiple  of.  126. 
t«f:uliiti(tt  flf,  173. 
relation  b^tw^m  poles,  speed, 

>Dd  fr^qupiiry.  160. 
RiDlting  Qeld.  101. 
revolving  field.  adi~at]lagP8  of, 

191. 
eerira  wnuod.  SI. 

SfaUDt  VOUDtl.  So. 

star  and  delt  connertiona.  181. 
theoreliral  e.m.f.  generated  by, 

l&l. 
thrce-pliaae.  ISl. 
three-plia'se,  efficiency  of,  194. 
wavefonus.  128. 
windings,  IBl. 


GfoeniorB,  nmft'nuecf. 

■dranta^va  of  moderate  vnlup, 
441. 

juTaDgement  of,  in  power  cUtio^ 
432. 

choice  of  dri^T,  427. 

comparison  of  a.  r.  aiid  <1.  r 

nmuuutalors.  (£«  Caininut«li]r} 

nKt  of,  6^1. 

ik«isll.  prinriplenof.  18,  19. 

lawfey  i«i|uired    for    exdtitioay 
4SS. 

Ufh  ToHage,  S89. 

tu^  rohage,  A.  c.  109. 

indurtati(«  of.  150. 

iiidulution  of.  from  fluor.  441. 

locMiou  of.  424. 

opfirat^  in  paraUH.  442. 

pnDciple  of,  14. 

rpgnlktion  ef  compcmadinft  1I4> 

turbo.  342. 

tm-pluiae,  178. 
Gkm  M.  pon^lAiD,  492. 
GoveraorB: 

rlassificatlon  of,  372. 

Fffsch  and  Pircard  tj-pe,  3S0. 

hj-draulic,  dUadvanU^es  of,  38S. 

load  type,  374. 

Lombard  type,  376. 

on  Pclton  wheel,  3&4. 

irater-wlieel.  370. 
Repl<^e  type,  382. 
Gramme  ring.  SO. 
Ground  detector.  472. 
Groundtid     condurtore     for    light- 
ning protection,  574. 

neutrals,  450. 
Gutta-percha,  502. 

Heat: 

radiant.  5. 

of  combustion,  definition  of.  S2*> 
fuel  oil,  334. 
Heating  value  of  various  fuels,  S9- 
Henty.  definition  of,  133. 
Heteropliase   systems,  189. 
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High  Voltage: 

measurement  of,  665. 

measurements,  683. 
Hoist  motor,  94. 
Huntng,  233,  235. 
Hydraulic : 

development,  387. 

maximum  allowable,  cost  of,  415. 

plants,  description  of  various,  419. 

power,  price  of,  43,  46. 
Hydro-electric  plant,  efficiency  of, 

67. 
Hysteresis  losses,  200. 

Ice: 

on  wires,  543. 

Idlers  for  rope  drive,  38. 
Impedance : 

definition  of,  134. 

diagram,  135. 

factor,  511. 
Impedances: 

addition  of,  15. 

in  parallel,  142. 

in  series,  141. 
Incandescent  lamps: 

220  volt,  608. 

watts  per  candle-power,  593. 
India  rubber,  502. 
IndiWdual  drive,  62. 
Inductance : 

armature,  ways  of  reducing,  165. 

effects  on  generator,  523. 

for  splitting  phases,  216. 

in  actual  circuits,  150. 

line,  506. 

nature  of,  130. 

of  generators  and  transformers, 
150. 

of    generators,   method  of  redu- 
cing, 166. 

of  line  (curves),  514. 

on  line,  121. 

troubles    caused    by     inductive 
drop,  141. 

imit  of,  138. 

used  to  preserve  regulation,  523. 


Induction: 
electromagnetic,  13. 
motor,  237. 
advantages  of,  266. 
arrangement  of  windings,  253. 
auto  starter,  249. 
choice  of,  276. 

comparative  qualities  of  differ- 
ent types,  270. 
construction  of,  239. 
depth  of  air  gap,  251. 
form  of  slots,  253. 
maximiun  torque,  273. 
performance  curves,  266,  268. 
primary  winding,  247. 
principle  of,  239,  244. 
relation    between    static    and 

running  torque,  274. 
relation  between  reastanoe  and 

reactance  in,  273. 
secondary  winding,  239. 
single-phase,  258. 
single-phase,     characteristic 

curves,  260,  262. 
single-phase,  principle  of,  255. 
slip  as  affected  by  reastance, 

273. 
slip  in,  241. 
slow  speed,  268. 
speed  regulation,  275. 
starting  current,  271. 
starting  torque,  271. 
use  of  resistance,  in  secondary, 
272. 
wattmeter,  673. 
Inductive  drop,  141. 
Inductor  type  alternator,  192. 
Instrument  equipment  of  generat- 
ing station,  666. 
Instruments: 

continuous  current,  660. 
edgewise  type,  473. 
electrostatic,  683. 
used     in      power    transmission, 
468. 
Insidated    wires,    classification    of, 
502. 


Iiuulation: 

continuoiu,  501. 

uisUiials  AV^Iable  for,  501. 

of  ft.  c.  andd.  e.  lines,  121, 123. 

of  a.  F.  nrniAture  slota,  163. 

Df  bar-wound  annaturM,  81 , 

of  nHiBtant  current  line,  109. 

of  lines,  122. 

of  tnocliines  operated  on  coi^but 
current  line,  101. 

teDts,  685. 
loauJator  pins.     (See  Pine.) 
Inaulatnn: 

factor  of  ufety,  4m. 

for  lilgli  t«naion  work,  5B6. 

liw.  4(11. 

number  ivplacpd  yeoriy,  568. 

ponwlain,  565. 

BparlcinK.  distamr  for,  567. 

support  of.  556, 

Blmin  (novpl  type),  549. 
Inli^miptrr  static.  572. 

Joule: 

deSnition  of,  21. 


modifications  of,  479. 
Kinetic  eiici^y,  2. 

Lotameyer  rotary,  294. 

Lanipn,  220  volts,  608. 

leakage.  4)11. 

Lenta'slaw,  16. 

Light,  electromagnetic  theory  of,  6, 

energy.  5. 
Lighting,  lamps  in  series.  102. 
Lightnbg.  568. 

arresters.  569. 

danger  from  —  with    a.   c.    and 
d.  c.  apparatus,  123. 

protection,  grounded  wire,  674. 
Line,  474. 

iimount  of  {'opper  required,  476. 


Line,  continual. 

calculation   of   tPmiinal    voltage 

517. 
calculations  of  losses,  etc..  608. 
capacity  of  (fonnula  and  cun'ea), 
516,  S17- 

charging  current  (formula),  5IT., 

choice  of  initial  voltage,  531.     (1 

conductors.  539.  | 

conductors,  toss  in,  475. 

used    on     Missouri 
awer  Co.,  559. 
9  insulation  of,  501. 

cost  formula,  510. 

energy  losses  in  (curves),  496,   m 

entrance  into  buildiags,  S7S.      I 

(erected),  cost  of.  651. 

formiilttfor  self-induction  in,  511. 

fonnula  for  weight   of    wire    re- 
quired, 509. 

grounded  wires  for  lightning  pro- 
tection, 574.  ^ 

impedance  factor,  511.  I 

inductance  in,  506.  ■ 

insulation,  490. 

insulators.     (See  Insulators.) 

ita  ppticrnl  relation  to  the  plant. 
474. 

junctions    between     cablea    and 
overhead  lines,  577. 

liehtning  arresters  on.  574. 

lightning  stroke,  569. 

long,  cost  of  maintenance.  688. 

long  Bpans.  698. 

lf)8s  of  current  to  earth,  491. 

maximum  loss  in,  534. 

mil-foot  constant,  509. 

overhead,  605. 

pins.     (See  Rns.) 

poles.     (Sff  Poles.) 

provision  for  repairs,  573, 

river-croBWngs,  550. 

skin  effect.  515. 

static  disturbances,  530. 

steel  towera,  547. 

sur^ng,  528. 

telephone,  578- 
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Line,  continued. 
three-phase,  formula  for  weight 

of  wire,  610. 
tower  construction,  662. 
tower,  total  cost  of,  663. 
towers,  cost  of,  563. 
voltages,  499. 
wave  form,  127. 

way  of  treating  inductance,  611. 
wire,  539. 

choice  of  deflections,  646. 
copper,    mechanical    constants 

of,  539. 
deflection  due  to  temperature, 

642. 
factor  of  safety,  644. 
ice  loaded,  643. 
maximum  deflection  of,  641. 
maximum  length  of  span,  644. 
relation     between     deflection, 
tension,  and  length  of  span, 
646. 
wind-pressure  on,  643. 
wires,  transposition  of,  668. 
Lines,  duplicate,  486. 

general  character  of,  483. 
sines.     (See  Sines.) 
Load  governors,  374. 
lines  (curves),  347. 
synchronous    motor,    disturbing 
effect  of,  171. 
Lombard  governor,  376. 
Loop  test,  686. 
Los  Angeles  Co.,  system,  696. 


Magnety  solenoid,  12. 
Magnetic  field,  11. 
Market,  estimate  of,  639. 
McCormick  turbine,  356. 
Measurements,  electrical,  660. 
Mechanical  drive,  efficiency  of,  65. 
Mercury  rectifier  in  arclighting,  697. 

vapor  converter,  304. 
Mershon's  tests,  497. 
Mesh  connections,  185,  209. 
Jdetals,  relative  properties  of,  486. 


Meters,  chemical,  682. 
reading  of,  681. 
testing  of,  680. 
Microfarad,  definition  of,  144. 
Miner's  inch,  definition  of,  391. 
Monocyclic  system,  188. 
Motor: 
generator,  103,  288. 
advantage  of,  289. 
d.  c.  loss  in,  117. 
disadvantages  of,  290. 
efficiency  of,  290,  302. 
efficiency  of  large  sizes,  292. 
synchronous,  operation  of,  221. 
in  transmission,  221. 
maximum  power  factor,  225. 
output,  input,  etc.,  of,  223. 
principles  of,  217. 
vector  diagram  of,  224. 
water,  44. 
impulse,  46. 
oscillating,  44. 
Motors : 
electric, 
a.  c,  217. 
arranged  for  wide  speed  range, 

100. 
classification  of  operating  con- 
ditions, 89. 
commutating  a.  c.    (See  Series 

a.  c.) 
commutator.  (iSeeCommutator.) 

compared     with     mechanical 

drive,  66. 
constant  speed  series,  95. 
cost   of  —  installed   ready  to 

run,  644. 

current  taken  by,  87. 
differential  shunt  motor,  99. 
drive,  choice  of,  62. 

effect     of     synchronous  —  on 
wave  form,  171. 

efficiency  of,  59. 
efficiency  of  system,  63. 
efficiency,  for    different    sizes 
(table),  62. 


Pafalleling  of  altsmatoiB.  445. 

effioeocy.    rHutiun    of,    with 

Pehon  whccJ,  44,  352. 

load.  S3. 

got'emuig  of,  384. 

b-U.     {St,  r>tiA-) 

Ptriodidty.     (See  Frequency.) 

Ugh  vtdUge,  d.  r-,  109. 

Petroleum  as  fuel,  24. 

bMjtirtioB.         {See      Induction 

Phase  displaeemeut,  131. 

M<rt<w-) 

lamps.  443. 

Pilot  wires.  437. 

mnmt  aj-rtmiB,  107, 

Rna.  566. 

burning  of.  560. 

coni|>o»te.  561. 

puU  CO  amwture  conductoro. 

metal.  561. 

86. 

treated,  561. 

Pipe  line: 

MriMa.c.    (Sw  serko.  Motor.) 

ranoetc,  6d7. 

«riM  dtivm  by  .eriM  dynamo. 

cost  of.  4ia 

9S. 

liitea.  mnBtruction  of,  406. 

l099  of  liead  in,  397. 

«1. 

(table).  408. 

68. 

Plant,  location  of,  23. 

ahant-wound   constant  poten- 

Plants,  in  parallel,  461. 

twl,  96. 

snelc-phase    {See  -Single-phase 

Motors.) 

Pde-bead.  used  on  Niagara -Buffalo 

s\-nrhronous.       (Sw    S\-ncliro- 

line,  558. 

"  nous  Moior.) 

line,  life  of.  574. 

torque  at  armature  surface,  86. 

cost  of,  652. 

rohage  of,  113. 

Poles,  551. 

With  one  inrteT,  679. 

at  angles.  554. 

working  of.  S6. 

bending  moment  of,  553. 

w>«,  31. 

553. 

creosoting  of,  552. 

Ife*dl«-val«  tor  water-wheels,  363. 

croas-arms,  552. 

Nemat  lamps,  597. 

crushing  re^stance  of,  553, 

general  diimDaions  of,  551 . 

Ohm.  definition  of.  21. 

guying  of,  554. 

Ohm's  law.  475. 

number  per  mile.  553. 

Oil  fuel.  3^4. 

gtressna  from  aleet-storms,  556. 

Overload  circiut-breaker,  463. 

wind.presEui?  on.  555. 

wood  tor,  551. 

Pacinotti    constant   oirrent   plant, 

106. 

Porcelwn  vs.  glass,  482. 

ParaUe],   operation,    evritching    re- 

Potential  energy.  2. 

quirementa  for,  461. 

tranafotmer,  665. 
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Power: 

centralization  of,  33. 
cost  at  customer's  meter,  647. 
cost  at  switchboard,  647. 
cost  of,  when  developed  by  va- 
rious types  of  steam-engines, 
640. 
cost  of,  when  developed  by  divers 

engines,  643. 
cost  of     per  k.w.   for    different 

capacities,  646. 
definition  of,  35. 
determination  of  price  of,  654. 
estimate  of  cost  of,  639. 
estimate  of  market  for,  416. 
factor,  149. 

definition  of,  139. 
increase  of,  with  condenser,  152. 
indicator,  471. 
plant,    choice    of    power    units, 
426. 
load  curves,  347. 
organization  of,  418. 
station.       (See  Power-station.) 
transportation  of  materials  for, 

426. 
variation  of  cost  of  fuel  per 
k.  w.  throughout  day,  348. 
plants,    description    of    various, 
419. 
list    of  —  operating    at    more 
than  20,000  volts,  702. 
station,  at  Folsom,  Cal. 
at  Fresno,  Cal.,  436. 
building,  425. 
design  of,  418. 
foundations  for,  422. 
general   arrangement   of  tjrpi- 

cal  station,  434. 
lighting-arrester     system     for, 

674. 
location  of,  418. 
location  of  high  voltage  wires, 

453. 
location  of  generators,  424. 
number  of    units,   choice    of, 
429. 


Power,  continued, 

of  Truckee  River,  G.  E.  Co., 

438. 
operated  in  parallel,  693. 
reserve  apparatus,  636. 
structure,  423. 

switchboard.        (See     Switch- 
board.) 
traveling  crane  in,  454. 
steam,  cost  of,  415. 
steam  electric,  cost  of,  69. 
Prime    movers,     classification    of, 
309. 
gas-engines.     (See  Engines.) 
steam-engine.     (See  Engine.) 
steam-turbines.     (See  Turbines.) 
water-wheels.  (See  Water-wheels.) 
Pumping,  233,  235. 

Railway: 
a.  c.  transmission    d.  c.    distri- 
bution efficiency  of  system, 
111. 
motor,  91. 
Railways  with  three-wire  system, 

114. 
Rainfall  observations,  394. 
Rates,  determination  of,  654. 
Ratio  of  transformation,  definition 

of,  200. 
Reactance,  negative,  145. 
Rectifiers,  280. 
commutating,  280. 
electrolytic,  303. 
Rectifying  commutator,  advantages 
of,  287. 
commutators,  maximum  output 
of,  287. 
Regulation: 
Baum's  method,  197. 
best  modem  practice,  692. 
close,  302. 
diagram,  519. 
of  alternators,  173. 
of    alternators    with    inductive 

load,  174,  177. 
of  pol3rphase  generators,  194. 


I 


R^ulaticM),  cnnlintird. 

of  vulta^.  456, 

of  vnltikge  on  seroDdBry  tinee,  630, 

of  water- wheels.  370, 

prvoerred  by  use  of  inductance, 
&23. 

spwd.     (.S-f  Sp«d.) 
JUgulutur: 

Chapman  typr^.  ■t.'^T. 

O.  E.  tyjic.'  468.  632. 

HtiUwel]  type,  031. 
Hegulatora    for    («nstant   current, 

principle  of,  .^93. 
BtJay,  time  limit,  404. 
Reor){tiniaers,  definition  of,  260. 
Replo^  governor,  382, 
Beauitttnce: 

■ppM<Bnt,  134. 
'       iDcrBM"  of  —  by  sltemAtiug  cut^ 
rent.  615. 

of  copper  wire.  509. 

unit  of,  21, 
R«soniui(«.  1711- 

as  affected  by  umiiiture  Teaction, 
168. 

dynamics  of,  1S5. 

testing  tor,  16S. 
River  crossings,  Q.SO. 

low  land,  388, 
measurement  of  flow,  392. 
mountain,  388, 
slow,  387. 
swift,  387. 
upland,  3SS. 
Rope  drii-e,  coat  of,  41. 
cost  of  plant,  70. 
cofit  of  plant  operation,  70. 
effidency  of,  38. 
idlers,  use  of.  38, 
loHxes  in,  427. 
multiple  aheaves,  38. 
multiple    sheaves,    efBcieacy    of, 

39. 
power,  aiCT  of  rope,  diameter  of 

pulley  and  speed  (table),  42. 


wmstruction  of  rope,  ', 
efficiency  of.  42. 

span,  36, 

speed  of,  36. 
Rotary  converter,       (See  Synchro- 
nous Converter.) 
Rotating  field,  240,  244. 

Samson  turbine,  354. 

Hcott  system  of  connertiona,  210. 

Self-induction  in   a  c 

Series  motor: 


4 


commutation  sparking,  265. 

compensating  winding,  204. 

efficiency    and   power   factor  of, 
265, 

Westinghoiwe.  264. 
Shafting,  lo>teea  in,  65. 
Sliallenberger  meter,  673. 
Stiea\'es,  rope,  construction  of,  37. 
Sheefer  meter,  873. 
Shell-boilers,  328. 
Shields,   for  damping  fluctuations, 

236, 
Sines,  tangents,  and  cosines,  table 

of.  522. 
SiDi^le-phase  motors,  chaTactcristic 
curves,  260,  262. 

efliciency  and  power  fartor,  259. 

induction.  (Sff  Induction  motors.) 

power  factor  of,  277. 

uses  of.  258. 

Wagner.  259, 
Skin  effect,  515. 
Slip  in  induction  motor,   241. 
Slots  in  induction  motois,  253. 
Solar-engines.  27. 

cost  of,  28. 
Speed: 

constant  —  motor.  95,  97. 

of  engines  and   dynamoe,  choice 
of,  325, 

regulation  for  aeries  motors,  33. 
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speed,  continued, 

regulation     of     constant-current 
series  motors,  90. 
of  induction  motors,  275. 
of  shimt-motor,  98. 

variable  —  motor,  92,  93,  98. 

wide-range,  motor,  100. 
Split-phase  connections,  215. 
Squirrel  cage,  secondary,  239. 
Stanley  motor,  255. 
Star  connection,  voltage  to  neutral, 
449. 

connections,  185,  209. 
Static,  530. 

electricity,  8. 

interrupter,  572. 
Steam    and    water-power,  relative 
cost  of,  33. 

auxiliary,  412. 

consumption  of,  different  types 
of  engines,  318. 

electric  plant,  cost  of,  69. 
efficiency  of,  66. 

engine.     (See  Engine.) 

gauges,  recording,  670. 

plant,  cost  of,  651. 

power  of,  cost  of,  415. 

superheated,  use  of,  322. 

turbine.     (See  Turbine.) 
StUlwell  regulator,  631. 
Stokers,  mechanical,  332. 
Strain  insulators,  novel,  549. 
Street  lighting,  593. 
Strength    of    various    metals    and 

alloys,  486. 
Striking  distances,  494. 
Substation: 

reserve  apparatus  in,  636. 
Surging  caused  by  lightning,  569. 

definition  and  theory  of,  328. 

e.m.f.  of,  529. 

relation  of  voltage  rise  to  cur- 
rent broken,  530. 
Switchboard  apparatus,  455. 

equipment  of  panels,  469. 

location  of,  451. 

purpose  of,  459. 


Switchboards,  455. 
Switches: 
air-break  for  high  voltage,  467. 
electrically  operated,  464. 
for  remote  control,  464. 
oil-break,  462. 
Switching  connections,  elementary, 

460. 
Synchronous  converter,  293. 
action  in,  297. 
and     transformers,    combined 

efficiency  of,  302. 
connection  of,  188. 
effects  of  line  loss,  inductance 
and   resonance   upon   d.    c. 
e.m.f.,  301. 
efficiency  of,  300. 
frequencies  used,  300. 
in  railway  operations,  299. 
ratio  between  a.  c.  and  d.  c. 

e.m.f.,  301. 
winding  of,  297. 
motgr,  advantages  of,  229. 
disadvantages  of,  230. 
hunting  or  pumping  of,  233. 
load,  disturbing,  effect  of,  171. 
minimum,    practical    size    of, 

233. 
power  factor  of,  228. 
polyphase  power  factor  of,  232. 
polyphase,  232. 
regulation  of  line  by,  227. 
self -starting,  231. 
starting  of,  230. 
uses  of,  277. 
with  solid  poles,  235. 
Synchronism,  definition  of,  218. 

indicators,  443. 
Synchronization,  automatic,  470. 
Synchronizing  commutator,  281. 
Synchronscope,  469. 

Tangents,  sines  and  cosines,  table 

of,  522. 
Taylor  hydraulic  air-compressor,  55i 
Teaser,  189. 


''  Thit*^wi(*  ayifLetn,  113. 

(or  railways.  114. 
Tbury  ay: 
Tidal  cntT)^,  2$. 

nuit  of  utilinng:,  30. 
Tlnifi,  eoBstanl  of,  electric  cireurt, 


constant,  89. 

ainxiuiuiiu  in   inductitm    motor, 


mlatioti  brtcnwn  static  and  nin- 
niug    Ui    tntluotion    motor, 


•nd  d.  c.  coRipared,  121. 
of,  68. 

(VQimcreial    po«- 
■il>iltti<-s  of  ilifFcivnt  svstems, 
68,  -ft. 
compoxisun  of  roiie  iuid  electric, 

electric,  a.c.  I5K, 

a.  c,  cloauficiitioii,  158. 
a,  c,  material  of,  159. 
at   hifh  voltage,   present   ten- 
dencies, ftH7. 
best    system    tor   hraivy    Bub- 

slation  work,  634. 
canstitnt  current,  101. 
TODstant  potential,  til. 

voltage  control,  112. 
continuous     current      Volt«gB 

control,  103. 
copper    requiied     by    various 

Bystema,  186. 
coftt  of  operation,  71. 
cost  of  plant,  71. 
d.  c.  ayeteni,  77. 
development  of  network,  689. 
delivery    Itnown    power    from 

limited  water-power,  4S2. 
delivery  of  known  power  from 

ample  water-power,  481. 
elTect  of  distance  and  voltage 

on  copper  required,  476. 


Transminion,    continued. 

efficiency  of,  110. 

efficiency  of,  at  full  iiaii    half- 
load  of  different  eysteiiis,  74. 

efficiency  of  system,  fil.  66, 

general  distribution  from  water- 
power,  4S1. 

beterophase  syetctna,  188. 

installations,  102,  103. 

line  efficiency,  61. 

line  insulation.  (Sm  IiisulatJa&.V 

lightning     protection.        (Stt 
Lightning.) 

longest  distance,  687. 

monocyclic  system,  188. 

polyphase,  efliriepcy  iif.   111, 

polyphase,   with     rotary     con- 
verter, effiricncy  of,  1 U , 

problems,  480. 

study  of  various  cases,  481. 

synchronous    motor    for 
lation,  228, 

tlie  line.     (See  line.) 

voltage  to  be  used,  477. 

t>s.  all  other  systems,  58. 

underground,  484. 
gas,  58. 

gearing  bevel,  efficiency,  41, 
general  conditions  of,  23. 
hydraulic,  42, 

allowable  velocity  in  pipes,  46. 

Efficiency  of,  44,  47, 

lugh  artihcial  pressure.  45. 

toes  of  head  in  pipe  (table),  47, 


i 


i 


a  pn 


,  43. 


methods,  classification  of,  35. 
of  coal  energy,  effirfeney  of,  32. 
Pneumatic,  48. 

allowable  velocity,  in  pipes,  S2. 

cost  of  plant,  70. 

cost  of  operation,  70. 

efficiency  of,  54. 

loss  of  head  in  pipes   (table), 
52. 

Paris  system,  M. 

price  of  power,  54. 

procesa  of,  50. 
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Transmission,  continued, 
reheater,  use  of,  53. 
rope.     (iSVc  Rope  Drive.) 
shafting,  belting,  etc.,  losses  in, 

65. 
sphere  of  application  of  different 

systems,  75. 
straightaway,  37. 
cost  of  plant,  70. 
cost  of  operation,  70. 
wire-rope,  35. 
efficiency  of,  38. 
Transformers,  198. 

a.  c.  to  d.  c,  choice  of  apparatus, 

303. 
air-blast,  448. 
artificial  cooling  of,  204. 
choice  of,  446. 
connection  of,  208. 
connected  for  split    single-phase 

into  three-phase,  215. 
connections    commonly    used    in 

practice,  450. 
constant  current,  594. 
constant  loss  in,  587. 
construction  of,  199. 
core  type,  203. 
cost  of,  651. 
current,  664. 
data,  201. 
determination   of   magnitude   of 

units,  445. 
duplex    machine.         {See    Syn- 
chronous Converter.) 
efficiency  of,  59,  201,  205,  206, 

588. 
fire  protection,  447. 
fire  risk  in,  447. 
high  voltage,  location  of,  448. 
inductance  of,  150. 
installation  of,  451. 
losses  in,  200. 
maximum,  practicable  voltage  of, 

687. 
maximum ,  size  of,  self-cooled,  446. 
motor-generator.        (See    Motor 

Generator.) 


Transformers,  continued, 
polyphase,  206. 
principle  of,  130. 
radius  of  operation  of,  590. 
ratio  of  transformation  of,  200. 
rectifiers.     (See  Rectifiers.) 
rotary     converter.        (See  Syn- 
chronous Converter.) 
shell  type,  202. 
star,   mesh  and   resultant  mesh 

connections,  209. 
static  converter.  (See  Converter.) 
two  to  three-phase  and  vice  versa, 

210. 
two  to  three-phase  and  vice  versa, 
without    special    transform- 
ers, 212. 
used  as  boosters,  213. 
working  of,  199. 
Turbines: 
steam,  334. 
actual  efficiency  of,  345. 
advantages  of,  344. 
Curtis,  principles  of,  342. 
De  Laval,  principles  of,  335. 
De  Laval,  steam  consumption 

of,  336. 
for  high  heads,  360. 
for  low  heads,  360. 
governors    for.         (See    Gov- 
ernors.) 
impulse  type,  351. 
impulse  type,  efficiency  of,  366. 
impulse  type,  maximum    effi- 
ciency of,  361. 
installation  of,  357. 
McCormick  type,  356. 
methods  of  regulating,  365. 
multiplex  types,  369. 
Parsons,  principles  of,  336. 
Parsons,  efficiency  of,  340. 
Parsons,    steam    consumption 

of,  340. 
Parsons'    performance    curves 

of,  341. 
Pelton    and    Doble,    efficiency 
of,  362. 


IUDSX,                 ^^H^^^l 

•I'urbiiuw,  canlinued. 

Watar-power,  eontiniied. 

pmnsiiro  type.  351 . 

distributiou  of,  25. 

pnismin-  type,  losses  in,  364. 

estimate  of  market  for,  4 1  ft. 

prciBurp  type,  effirienpy  of,  364. 

forniula  for  available  h.  p.,  39S. 

Snmsnn  type,  354. 

fonnula  for  meclianical  li.  p.,  396 

Vietfif  type,  3SS. 

meaauremcnt  of  flow.  3Sg. 

vrnWr,  ehairr.  of.  367. 

r                            Turbo-gpncrotw,  342. 

of.  399. 

pipe  lice,  cost  of,  418. 

Dmionner,  2M. 

plant,  itemized  cost  of,  G4S. 

Uoita,  JO. 

cost  of  generating  and   traM^ 

Valve: 

mitling  power.  650.                j 

nwdln  lor  wnU-r-whwIs.  3C3. 

operating  ejipenses  of,  651 . 

protection  against  ice,  409. 

313. 

questions   involved    in    devekld 

indrprndent  typp.  312. 

mvQt  of,  410.                             i 

Victor  turbine,  355, 

rainfall  obsp.r\-Rtion9,  3&4. 

Volt,  ileliiiitlun  of,  20. 

reeonnoissoDce  of,  389. 

Volta.  ronsUint  current   pidnt,  106, 

settling  tanks  for  sand,  408. 

lOS, 

steam  avixiliarj',  when  to  inrt^ 

1                             VoltJigB: 

414. 

choice  of,  initial,  531. 

steel  and  iron  pipe  lines,  406. 

dingnuii,  SIQ. 

storage,  when  to  proi-ide,  410, 

Rpilot«r,  of.  G.  E.  Co,,  632, 

storage  rcaervoir.  397. 

reguUtion  for  lighting  and  motor 

-:_     ..     ._j     _i     i;__      ___._-■_ 

varying  head,  how  to  deal  with, 

)   at   end    of   line    containing 
capacity,  521. 
Voltages,  striking  distance  at  vari- 
ous, 494. 
Voltmeter  relays,  457. 
Voltmeters,  064, 
a,  p.,  665. 

claasificalion  of,  387. 
8  for,  667. 


n-cording,  569, 

Water-power : 

and  Kteam,  relative  cost  of,  3 
canals.  405. 

creation  of  artificial,  699, 
dame.     (See  Dams.) 
development  of,  387. 
development,  maximum  allows 

cost  of,  415. 
difficulties  from  ice,  400. 


with  steam  aiixiliari',  412. 

wooden  pipe  lines,  406. 
Water-tube  boilers,  326. 
Water  velocity,  allowable,  46. 
Water-wheels,  349. 

classification  of.  349. 

cost  of,  651. 

drive  from  vertical,  430, 

goveniora.    (5ee  Govemor8.> 

installation  of,  357. 

LeITel  cascade  type,  363. 

Pelton,  352. 

principles  of,  350. 

regulation  of.  370. 

timber  flumes.  439. 

turbine.    {See  Turbines.) 
Watt,  definition  of.  21. 
Wattmeter; 

connection  to  three-pliaae  circuit 
676. 
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Wattmeter,  continued. 
for  two    or  three-phase  circuits, 

678. 
induction  type,  673. 
integrating,  671. 
recording,  671. 
Wave  energy,  5. 

form  analysis  of,  169. 
as  affected  by  inductive  load, 

524. 
as    affected    by    synchronous 

motor,  171. 
device  to  obtain  sine,  164. 
in  practical  circuits,  527. 
of  three-phasers,  1S4. 
Wave  forms,  128. 


Wave  motors,  31. 

Waves,  irregular  forms  of,  278. 

Weston,  d.  c.  instruments,  663. 

Wiers: 

coefficient  formula  for,  391. 

formula,  390. 

table,  391. 
Wind-power,   windmills    as  prime 
movers,  26. 

pressure  on  line  wire,  543. 
Winding  armature.    (See  Armature 

Winding.) 
Wire-rope,  36. 
Woods,  tensile  strength  of  various, 

554. 
Work,  unit  of,  21. 


I 


